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INTRODUCTION 


Among the many paradoxes in the life of Douglas Hyde 
not least is the fact that he, the direct descendant of five 
generations of Church of Ireland clergymen, and himself 
a life-long Protestant, should have devoted himself to the 
task of rescuing from oblivion the traditional prayers and 
spiritual practices of the Catholic people of Gaelic-speaking 
Connaught. On the other hand, the action is typical of the 
man. A traditionalist in all things, the centuries of common 
history that the Christian churches shared meant more to 
him than the details of dogma that divided them. His 
birth and upbringing in the ‘reformed’ church was a 
fact that he accepted conscientiously, but first and foremost 
he was a Christian. In a word, he was an ecumenist par 
excellence long before ecumenism became a household word. 

He was about fourteen when he first became aware of 
Irish and set himself to learn it because, as he wrote in the 
diary he began to keep about the same time, he ‘thought it 
was a fine worthy language’. As he sought out the relatively 
few among his neighbours who still spoke Irish, eager to 
catch and jot down new words and phrases, it is interesting 
to note, through the pages of his diary, the extent to which 
he adopted, perhaps unconsciously, the ready, unself- 
conscious piety of the native Irish speaker. 

An early example of this is his record of the death of 
James Hart, the keeper of the bogs, from whom he gained 
his first knowledge of Irish: 


29 December 1875. . . . Sémuis bucth rina mé 
foghlamin gaodoilig uet. . . Shocth seravid leat agus go 
mae do ainim banni ar neamh anis.! 

I ...Poor Seamus, I learned Irish from you. ... May God seven- 
fold-prosper you and may your blessed soul be in heaven now. 
(Note, below, vol. I, p.3: ‘If you are parting from him he says: 
“May God seven-fold-prosper you.” ’) 


(v) 


Again, 
12 March 1877. Ochon, a Mhuire s truagh, ni raibh 
me abalta dul amach ait ar bith bhi se co gaoith- 
each 4.4 


On 31 December 1878 he began a practice which he 
continued through the years of reviewing the year that had 
passed: 


Ata an bliadhan so tart anois, & glóir & moladh do 
Dhia ta-maid uile fós a m-beatha & a sláinte. Glóir do'n 
Tighearna na b-fhlaiteas air son a mhaiteas uile. 
B’iomdha an rud nuadh & eastach d'éirigh dam ann 
san m-bliadhain cuaidh tart & tá mé sabhálta go fóil 
faoi dhidean an Athar chorpordha. Go mbeidh me fós 
& go siorruidhe faoi didean & fásgadh an athar áird a 
neamh. Amen... .? 


31 December 1881. Buidheachas le Dia go ndeacaidh 
an bliadhain seo tharm co maith sin, agus tharruinn 
uile... . . Tá mo mháthair go mór nios fearr ann a 
sláinte anois (saoilim) “na bhi si bliadhain no do o 
shoin . .. Mo thaoibh féin, ta me anois, glóir do Dhia, 
go mor nios fearr am’ shláinte “na bhi me bliadhain o 
soin, agus “na bhi me o fuair me an ‘pleurisi’. . . .* 

1 January 1885. Buidheacas le Dia ta an tseanbhliadh- 
ain tharruinn & an bhliadhain ur againn aris & sinne go 
maith & ann ar shláinte, go gcoinneéchaidh Dia mar 
so sinn .. .° 


2 O Mary it is a pity, I was not able to go out anywhere today it 
was so windy. (Note, ibid, p.5: ‘If he makes a complaint, 
what he says is: “O Wirrastru,” i.e., “O Mary it is a pity.”’’) 

3 “This year is now passed, and glory and praise to God we are 
still alive and well. Glory to the Lord of the heavens for all 
his goodness. Many a new and strange thing happened to me 
in this year that has gone by and I am still safe under the roof 
of my earthly father. May I be yet and forever under the roof 
and in the embrace of my father high in heaven. Amen. .. . 

4 Thanks be to God that this year passed so well for me and for 
all of us. . .. My mother is much better in her health now (I 
think) than she was a year or two ago. .. . As for myself, I am 
now, glory be to God, in much better health than I was a year 
ago, or than I have been since I got the pleurisy. ... 

5 Thanks be to God, the oid year is past, and the new year finds 
us happy and in our health; may God keep us so... . 
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In December 1887 his very dear friend and fellow- 


student at Trinity College, ‘Maci’ Wilson, died of tuber- 
culosis. After the funeral Hyde wrote in his diary: 


... Bhi me cráidhte a cailleamhain. Go dtugaidh Dia 
cémhnuidhe annsan bhflaitheas do & go gcuitig Dia do 
an bheatha so as nár bhain se mórán sdsadh. Budh 
mhór an nidh d’éirig dhom andit é do dhul sa g-cré. 
A Chriost deun misi co maith cóir criostuighe leis, & 
tabhair dom áit ann do ghlóir cho maith leis an áit 
atá aige-sean !° 


His boyhood experience among the people combined 


with his natural candour and impartiality enabled him to be 
perfectly at ease in Catholic company. As a youth of eighteen 
he records a casual encounter with a priest on his way home 
by train from Dublin: 


7, Dara Mi Foghmhair 1878 . . . . Fuair [mé] ticéud 
de’n dara ceim ag Mainisdear & cuaidh me asteach i 
seomra le sagart aite anaice le Beallach & neart cainte do 
bhi agam leis a ttaoibh an Gaedheilge &c. Chraith se 
lámha liom nuair bhi me ag sgarramhuint leis...” 


A few months later his travelling companion on the train 


to Dublin was a bishop: 


6 


7, Ceud mi na bliadhna 1879. Thainic O & misi suas go 
Blacliath, O go di a seomradha a g-colaiste & misi chum 
Carric Dubh mar caithfidh me fearléighis suil feiscint 
ata mo súile comh nimhneach sin. Thancamar suas 
leis an easbog Catoileach Slighigh, fear an deas, lan 
curtéise . . .8 


... I was heart-broken at losing him. May God grant him a 
home in heaven, and may God reward him for his life on earth 
of which he himself had so little joy. His burial today was a 
milestone in my life. O Christ, make me as good and upright a 
ees as he was, and grant me a place beside him in your 
glory! 

7 September 1878. ... I got a second-class ticket at Boyle and 
went into a room [compartment ?] with a local priest from 
around Balla. I had a lengthy conversation with him about 
Irish, etc. He shook hands with me when I was leaving. 


8 7 January 1879. O [his brother Oldfield] and I came up to 
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On one occasion we find a humorous reference to the 
religious difference. Hé was out exploring the countryside 
several miles from his home: 


24 May 1877. ... d'imthigh me asteach a dteach ann 
sin agus leig me orm a beith Romanach, agus dubhairt 
an fear a tigh domh, “bu choir leat a beith do sagart.?? 


In his life and work Douglas Hyde embodied the 
admonition of Vatican II (“The Church Today”, n. 28, in 
Documents of Vatican II. Dublin and London: Chapman, 
1966): ‘Respect and love ought to be extended also to those 
who think or act differently than we do in social, political, 
and religious matters . . . His attitude to religious differ- 
ences is summed up in a public statement he made in 1910, 
when some Protestants were apprehensive about their 
future as a minority under Home Rule: 


Mr. Douglas Hyde, LL.D., D.Litt. 
(President of the Gaelic League) 
I have for the last seventeen years taken part in a great 
popular organisation, spreading over every county in 
Ireland, and consisting of 600 or 700 branches, and, 
perhaps, some 50,000 members. I may say with abso- 
lute truth that during all this time none of us who were 
working in this organisation ever thought of inquiring 
what was the religion of his fellow-worker. A gentle- 
man with whom I have been co-operating for years, 
under the impression that he was a Catholic, turned out 
to be a Protestant; and one whom I had taken to be a 
Protestant turned out to be a Catholic. I myself am a 
Dublin, O to his rooms in college and I to Blackrock because 
I must go to an eye-specialist, my eyes are so very painful. We 
came up with the Catholic bishop of Sligo, a very pleasant 
man, full of courtesy. . . 
(In his teens and for several years Hyde suffered from the eye- 
trouble he mentions here. This was one of several visits he 
made to the specialist in Dublin; he made a number of visits 
to London to consult an oculist there. The condition gradually 
improved during his years at Trinity and does not seem to 
have bothered him in later life.) 
9 I went into a house there and pretended to be a Roman 


{Catholic], and the man of the house said to me, ‘You should 
be a'priest. = . 7 


(viii) 


Protestant, yet I have been annually re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Gaelic League for the last seventeen years. 
Indeed, I do not believe that there was a single vote in 
any of our 600 or 700 branches which was affected by 
religious or polemical considerations. The only thing 
asked for was that a man should be a good Gaelic 
Leaguer and a good Irishman. 

I have often heard people talk of religious bigotry, 
so I suppose it exists. But if it does exist, it is not in 
the Gaelic League. And I thank God that I have my- 
self been fortunate enough never to have come across 
it to any extent, even in private life. 

Frenchpark, Co. Roscommon.!° 


How very fitting it is that, almost thirty years later, this 
honourable, impartial, Protestant Irishman was unani- 
mously chosen as the first President of an independent 
Ireland. 


Douglas Hyde was about fifteen years old when he began 
to jot down in a notebook odd scraps of songs and sayings 
he heard from the people around the district. This was the 
beginning of his distinguished career as a folklorist. His 
first published work on the subject was an article in the 
Dublin University Review, October 1885, entitled ‘Un- 
published Songs of Ireland’. From April to November 
1890 in the columns of the Nation he published a series of 
songs, with English translation, arranged in categories: 
‘Carolan and His Contemporaries’, ‘Songs in Praise of 
Women’, ‘Drinking Songs’ and ‘Love Songs’. The series 
was resumed in the Weekly Freeman in 1892. It was in 
the New Ireland Review, from June 1895 to June 1905, 
that the ‘Religious Songs’ first appeared, in Irish and 
English. They were then published in book form in 1906. 

These ‘Religious Songs’ are not as well known as they 
deserve to be; they have always tended to be overshadowed 
by the earlier and enthusiastically acclaimed ‘Love Songs’. 
And yet, charming and felicitous as the ‘Love Songs’ 
10 Jeremiah MacVeagh, comp., Religious Intolerance under Home 


Rule: Some Opinions of Leading Irish Protestants (London: 
Irish Press Agency, n.d.). 
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undoubtedly are, they cannot, of their nature, be as authen- 
tic and comprehensive a reflection of the native Irish ethos 
as these religious songs are. No other single work of Hyde’s 
exemplifies so clearly the words of Yeats: 


He [Hyde] knows the people thoroughly. Others see a 
phase of Irish life; he understands all its elements. 
His work is neither humorous nor mournful; it is 
simply life.!! 


These ‘songs’ faithfully reflect the traditional Irish 
attitude to life in all its aspects. They come from a people 
for whom active living faith was a positive factor of daily 
life. There is nothing posed or formal about them. For the 
men and women who recited them, prayer was not an 
occasional exercise; it was a state of mind. Life was lived 
under the shade of God’s outstretched arm; His protection 
was constantly sought, His will unquestioningly accepted. 
They have in them something of the breadth and depth of 
the psalms. Awe and dread of the might of God and of His 
anger at sin is more than balanced by trust in His love and 
mercy. 

The Passion of Christ is the cornerstone of the faith and 
hope of the people who composed these verse-prayers. Of 
several examples one may cite ‘Fioghar na Croise Naomh- 
tha: The Sign of the Cross Forever’ (vol. I, pp. 150-53), 
or the humble, hopeful cry of “S Mé An Créatur Lag’ 
which Hyde translates: 


WEARLY I GO 
Weakly I go from the load within, 
Deeply repenting with woe my sin. 
I acknowledge the faith of my God this day 
With love from my heart and with hope alway, 
From the foot of Thy cross I call to Thee 
O Jesus Lord, bow down to me. 


Love and reverence for the Mass and the Eucharist are 
movingly expressed in ‘Failte An Domhnaigh: Welcome 
to Sunday’, ‘Go mBeannuighthear Dhuit A Altoir: Hail to 


II W.B. Yeats, Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry 
(London: Walter Scott, 1888) p. xvi. 
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Thee, O Altar’, ‘Mile Fáilte Romhad a Chuirp An 
Tighearna: A Hundred Thousand Welcomes’, (I, 380-85), 
and in the ‘Chapel Prayers’, especially the respectful 
familiarity of: 


Farewell, O Mary; 
O Christ, farewell, 
And keep my soul 
Till I come again. (II, 211-13) 

The many prayers to Mary bear witness to the tender 
regard for the Mother of God which is so characteristic of 
traditional Irish piety: ‘A Naomh-Mhuire: Holy Mary’ 
(I, 41-45); ‘A Mhuire na nGrás: O Mary of the Graces’ 
(II, 160-61). 

Love of neighbour and generosity towards the poor 
are recognized as essential qualities of true Christianity: 


Be to the poor man mild and good, 

Warm him, clothe him and give him food, 

Let alms to the poor be freely given, 

For in poor man’s shape came Christ from heaven. 
(15725). 

Humour is not lacking either. Respect for the clergy does 
not preclude: making fun of their occasional human weak- 
ness, as in “Cómhrádh an tSagairt agus an Dhuine Bhoicht: 
Dialogue between the Priest and the Poor. Man’, ‘Mar 
“Tháinig an tSaint annsan Eaglais: How Covetousness Came 
into the Church’ (I, 157-69) and ‘Mac na Sgoldige agus 
an tEasbog: The Farmer’s Son and The Bishop’ (I, 180- 
89). 

Curses are given a small corner in the collection for, as 
Hyde says, ‘A curse is a sort of prayer also; it is an evil 
prayer. . . . This book would not be complete without 
one or two of them being in it.’ As it happens, it is in this 
small section that we find one of Hyde’s most powerful 
translations, the relentless, mesmeric beat of ‘Bruadar and 
Smith and Glinn’ (II, 275-83). 

As Hyde himself admitted of folksongs generally, ‘one 
will find some rubbish certainly, but very much more real 
ore’ (Nation, 26 April 1890). Some may regard as rubbish, 
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in a collection of religious songs, pishogues and super- 
stitious incantations such as “Charm against the Evil 
Eye’, ‘Charm against the Fairies’ and so on. Nevertheless, 
they are part of the religious tradition of the countryside, 
and their inclusion here proves that Hyde aimed to present 
not a stylized anthology but rather a faithful mirror of the 
mores of a people. 

To savour these ‘songs’ to the full they must be read 
in Irish, for their artless spontaneity can scarcely be con- 
veyed in translation. Nevertheless it must be said for 
Hyde that he spared no effort to convey to the English reader 
as much as possible of the spirit and flavour of the collec- 
tion. His prose translations are faithful renderings of the 
sense of the Irish, while his verses, in metre and diction, 
are close copies of the originals, occasionally rising to the 
level of true poetry in their own right. 


Dominic Daly 
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PREFACE, 


a 


WHILE collecting the Poetry of the Province of 
Connacht—a work which, I began some twenty 
years ago—I found that those Poems which touched 
upon piety or religion were very numerous. I found, 
moreover, that prayers put in a setting of poetry, 
melodious “ paidirs,” and short petitions composed in 
metre were very numerous also. I searched east and 
west, up and down, and collected all that I met with. 
I found at the same time charms or “ orthas” or 
“amhras,” I found pieces concerning the Church, I 
found pieces praising or dispraising people for their 
religion, I found stories about the Church, or about 
the persecution of the Church, or about some saint or 
other, I found blessings, I found curses, and I put all 
these things down here with the rest. I now publish 
them all—poems, prayers, “ paidirs,” petitions, “orthas,” 
charms, stories, blessings, curses, and everything else 
of the kind, under the title of “ The Religious Songs 
of Connacht.” 

These things are all mixed together in this book. 
There is no special order or arrangement on them, 
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but prayer, story, poem, or again poem, prayer, story, 
just as I myself got them from the mouths of the 
shanachies and old people, or after the manner of the 
Bolg-an-tsolathairs, or miscellaneous collections that 
were so common amongst us a hundred years ago. 

Possibly there may be an occasional piece in this 
book which some of my readers would sooner not see 
there. But when I began this work I determined to 
write down faithfully and truly everything that I 
found, and I have done that; I have put down every 
single thing I came across, except only insipid pieces 
which have neither shape nor form nor taste upon 
them. My readers can now be certain that they have 
the whole thing before them exactly as I got it 
myself, without my adding anything to it, nor taking 
anything from it. The praise and the dispraise, the 
bitter and the sweet, the satire and the laudation, the 
blessing and the curse, he has them ail here, and it is 
now in his power to form his own judgment—a thing 
which he could not have done if I had concealed from 
him anything that was coarse, bitter, foolish, half- 
Pagan, or otherwise unpleasing. 

Very few, indeed, of these things have ever been 
put upon paper until now, and they will be becoming 
more scarce from day today. For, if the love songs, 
the drinking songs, the keenes, and the other poems 
that the old people had, are dying out rapidly, the 
religious songs are departing from amongst us with 
still greater rapidity. If the “national schools” ruined 
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the indigenous literature which the people possessed 
by nature, they have torn these religious songs up 
out of the roots altogether. “These poems have never 
lived on in any spot where the English language has 
been substituted for the Irish. “The geniuses of these 
two languages are very very far apart from each 
other. The English speakers have no welcome for 
the old religious poems, and they have never “ put 
English on them” as they used often to do with the 
love songs. I do not remember that I ever found 
more than one or two pieces of this sort which anyone 
knew by heart in English, but I have written down 
some couple of hundred religious pieces in Irish. 
These last are now, as I said, on the way to be 
lost, plucked out of the hearts and memories 
of the people by the “ National” schools, though 
I do not see that these same schools have put anything 
in their place. I shall give here a scrap of an Irish 
letter which Father Walter Conway, of Glenamaddy, 
wrote me lately, for it will explain to the reader far 
better than I myself could do it, how matters now 
stand. ‘In my youth,” says Father Walter, “there 
was no house in which the ‘Paidirin’ or Rosary, 
used not to be said every night throughout the year. 
When I came to this parish some eight or nine years 
ago this custom had been given up by the majority of 
the people. 1 frequently inquired the cause, and 
never heard any answer except the one fromeverybody. 
‘We cannot say it in English, and the young people will 
not repeat it with us in Irish.” This is exactly the 
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same account that I myself have heard in every place 
throughout this province, and I have no reason to 
think that they have anything different to relate in 
the other provinces. Father Conway is in no doubt 
but that this is a great loss tothe religion of the country. 
“It is not the Rosary alone,” says he again (and he 
ought to know, for there are few priests in Connacht 
who have intimate knowledge of as many parishes as 
he), “it is not the Rosary alone that has been given 
up on the introduction of the English language. The 
prayers and the Religious Poems which our pious 
ancestors composed and used to repeat, have been 
given up.also; pieces which came from the heart of 
him who composed them, and which went straight 
from the heart of him who said them to the ear of God. 
And what have we in their place? Raiméis, which 
half of those who repeat it do not understand, and 
from which they reap neither fruit nor profit.” 


This is strong language, but it is no whit stronger 
than what I have heard from others of the clergy. 
Here is how Tomás Ban O Concannon speaks of the 
same thing. After having frequently and minutely 
travelled through each separate place in Ireland in 
which the Irish language is alive, he wrote me an 
Irish letter, from which I extract the following 
passage :—‘‘ Many is the pitiful, mean thing that I 
have seen during my life, but I never saw anything 
more pitiful or mean than to be looking at the people 
of a house on their knees, saying the Paidirin Páirteach, 
the parents saying it with understanding, fervour, and 
devotion in their own language, and the children that 
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God had given them, in a language that the rest of 
the household did not understand, and which they 
themselves did not rightly understand either. The 
children used to be frequently humbugging and 
mocking, and disparaging the old people, when they 
would be saying the ancient Irish prayers and the 
old religious poems that had come down to them, 
perhaps, from the time of St. Patrick. It is upon 
the flagstone of the hearth that the foundations of 
piety and of nationality are laid, and, alas! that the 
foreign schools should be destroying them, It is 
from the old people downwards that piety comes to 
the children in every country. This is how it was in 
Ireland in the time of our grandfathers, but the 
strings of the Faith that went between the children 
and the parents are now cut in Ireland, except in an 
occasional spot of remote Gaeldom.” 

Tomas Ban is correct in this, and for that reason I 
thought it right for me to save these things before 
the strings are cut entirely. If the young Connacht- 
man crookens his mouth to-day with a jeering laugh 
on his hearing these old poems, we ought not to be 
too hard upon him when we remember that it was in 
the “ National” Schools he got his education. But I 
am not at all afraid that my readers will act like him, 
because they will understand what he does not under- 
stand (because it has never been told him), that this 
book, if it be looked at rightly, is part of the history 
of the country, and that it is a leaf plucked out oí 
the Book of Christendom before we come to that 
chapter which is called the “ Reformation.” 
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I have placed an asterisk as a mark, in the Index, to 
every poem which came wholly from the mouths of 
the people, but there are few of the others (to which 
I placed no asterisk) that I have not heard either 
more or less of them also from the old people. 

I would wish here to express my gratitude to the 
friends from whom I collected these things, both 
rich and poor, priests and laymen. There is no 
necessity to mention them individually here, as each 
name will be found in the body of the book, along- 
side each thing which I got from them. 

There is an occasional form of a word or an 
occasional mode of orthography in this book which 
I would change now if I were re-writing it, as azz for 
in, etc. But it is more than ten years since I began to 
print this work, and the orthography of the language 
is more settled now. I do not think I am exagger- 
ating when I say that there are fifty people in it now ~ 
as against the one who was in it then, who are able 
to read this book. And this means that there is a 
New Ireland arising in our midst; a thousand thanks 
and laudations to God. May this New Ireland never 
be overthrown, 

AN CRAOIBHIN. 
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RELIGIOUS SONGS OF CONNACHT. 


PIOUS race is the Gaelic race. The Irish Gael is pious 

by nature. He sees the hand of God in every place, 

in every time, andin every thing. There is not an Irishman 
in a hundred in whom is the making of an unbeliever. The 
spirit and the things of the spirit affect him more powerfully 
than the body and the things of the body. In the things 
he does not see, he does not believe the less for not seeing 
them ; and in the things he sees, he will see more than a 
man of any other race; what is invisible for other people is 
visible for him. God is for him a thing assured, true, in- 
telligible. He feels invisible powers before him, and by his 
side, and at his back, throughout the day and throughout the 
night. It is from this feeling that the ordinary expressions 
and salutations of the Irish language come. When he meets 
a neighbour instead of saying Bon jour or Good morning, 
like other races, he says: ‘God salute you.” If he sees a 
person at work he says: “Prosperity from God on you.” 
If you are parting from him he says: “ May God seven-fold- 
prosper you.” If he is blessing you he says: “May God 
lifelengthen you.” If you sneeze he will cry: “God with 
us;” and when you salute him saying “ God greet you,” his 
answer is “God and Mary (ie. the Virgin) greet you.” 
When he takes snuff from you he will say: “The blessing 
of God be with the souls of your dead.” If a sudden wonder- 
ment surprise him, he will cry: “A thousand laudations to 
God.” If he be shown a young child or anything else for 
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the first time he will say : “ Prosperity from God on it.” If 
there come sudden trouble upon him he will say: “ The 
Cross of Christ upon us.” When the cock crows what he 
hears in its note is “moc na ho-ya slaun,” “the son of the 
Virgin safe.” If he make complaint, what he says is: “0 
Wirrastru,” ae. “O Mary it is a pity.” There is no other 
race in the world, as my friend Father O’Growney once 
observed, which has two names for Mary—‘ Maurya,” when 
the name is given in baptism to a woman ; Mwirya when 
they speak of the mother of our Saviour. God is, then, in 
his mouth and before his eyes day and night ; he is the true 
son of those old saints who spread the light of Christ through. 
out the world. He is now by nature a Christian from the 
day of his birth to the hour of his death. His mind on the 
subject may he summed up in those two sayings, that of 
the early Church ra dpxaa xpareiro, “let ancient things 
prevail,” and that of St. Augustine credo quia impossible. 
Nature did not form him for an unbeliever ; unbelief is alien 
to his mind and contrary to his feelings. The history of 
Ireland for the last four hundred years has proved that the 
ordinary Irishman has no liking for the efforts that were 
made in Europe during that period to attenuate and 
diminish certain forms of faith, to weaken and to simplify 
them. The oLp CHURCH GAVE HIM MORE TO BELIEVE 
THAN DID THE NEW Oxurcurs, and he followed it. In 
things that concern belief he does not like the half, he 
prefers the whole; and we find accordingly that he never 


took any pleasure in that teaching which denies, for example 
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* bi mé as Cambirose 1 Sacpana 1 mbliadna (1892) asup fuaipt 
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Proverrunsrgid, na SConrpepvacibib, anup ip 061, anagard péin- 
ysl na h-eineann. 
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the truth of transubstantiation, but admits another though 
lesser miraculous effect in the Eucharist ; nor in that teaching 
which denies the authority of the Church, but acknowledges 
that it was on the authority of the Church that it got its 
canon of scripture; nor in that teaching which ordains fasting 
but seems to think that there is in the very fasting which it 
ordains only a kind of superstition. No, indeed! In things 
concerning faith the Irishman never took the middle track. 
“Faith,” he says, “is a mystery, and as my ancestors 
believed so shall I believe.” For that reason, in spite of 
everything which the Government and his masters did to 
impose on him a new religion, the greater part of the race 


remained upon the old road. 


But the power of the Government was too great, and the 
Penal Laws were too sharp, not to produce some effect 
Accordingly we find that there are a considerable number of 
good Irishmen, of the true race of the Gael, of the O’Briens, 
O’Neills, Fitzgeralds, and many others, who forsook the old 
faith Many of these did so in order to preserve their lives 


or worldly possessions, but as a rule the people of the country 


1 Thus while writing this in 1892 I happened to be in Cambridge, 
and found that the President of the University Union was of the 
clan of the Ui Ruaire (an O’Rourke), and the President of the 
Oxford Union one of the clan MacAodha (Mackey or M‘Gee), both 
of them I believe, Protestants and ‘‘ Unionists.” 
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remained almost entirely on the old lines. It was for this 
that the poet sang :— 

Forsake the Faith and Christ for ever 

If thou desirest to be long lived, 

A great danger is Mary O man 

If thou desirest a rich life.? 

Tt was a great aid to Erin in holding fast her old faith 
to know that she was, in this, at one with the great king- 
doms France and Spain, who were for so long her friends. 
The modern languages of Europe have the term “insular” 
to express the narrow sight and darkened mind of those 
people who do not leave their own place or their own island, 
and do not mix with the great world. The Irish were never 
insular in this sense, and they are not so now. There was 
much traffic carried on between the Gaels and the Continent 
of Europe, and their clergy were trained in the great colleges 
on the Continent, and brought home with them the thoughts, 
the spirit, and the literature of Europe, during the 17th and 
18th centuries. This is shown by the numbers of books 
they translated from Italian, French, and Spanish into Trish. 
Even now there is no race less insular than they, for there 


is, we may say, neither man nor woman in the country, who 


1 Thomas Moore expressed later on the same idea, in English : 
Unprized are her sons till they learn to betray, 
Undistinguished they live if they shame not their sires ; 
And the torch that would light them through dignity’s way 
Must be caught from the pile where their country expires. 
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has not relatives on the Continent or in America.! Though 
it might be expected that we should be more insular and 
narrow than the English, it is not so; the exact contrary is 
the case. The Irish always felt this, although Englishmen 
did not understand it; and that feeling gave them great 


help in the resistance they made against the faith of the 
“ Galls.” 


It is wonderful, when we think of all the Irish suffered 
from the Penal Laws, that they did not become more 
embittered than they were, against the followers of the new 
faith. But the truth is I have never found amongst the 
country people one single song or even one single rann 
cursing the Protestants, as Protestants ; they always curse the 
“Galls,” or the people of the béarla, 2.e., the English language. 
It is true that in the poems which the educated or half- 
educated later bards composed, they gave many a blow to 
“Martin” and to “John,” and they often speak of 

“This lot who fatten on Friday; ” 
but it was the difference between the races, the languages, 
and the customs, which irritated them more than the differ- 
ence in religion. The old proverb is still common amongst 
them, “ [Even | a Gall is often good.” 

When some of the bishops and priests began to forsake 
the old faith, in the time of Elizabeth, the bards were irri- 
tated against them, for they understood that it was from fear 


1 Father O’Growney tells me there is a village near Mullingar, in 
Westmeath, where the people can speak Spanish, from so many of 
them going to South America. He has often heard them speaking 
Spanish in the streets. 
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or from covetousness that they changed. I have a manu- 
script in which there is a long poem by Eoghan (Owen) 
O’Duffy, a poor friar of the order of St. Francis, calling on 
his friend Maolmhuire (Miler) MacGrath, Archbishop of 
Cashel, to forsake the foreign faith, and to put away his 
wife. This Miler had been also a Franciscan friar, but 
changed his religion, as everyone said, for money. This 
poem of O’Duffy’s throws much light on the opinions the 
people had of the bishops and priests who forsook the 
faith of their ancestors. ‘Not for God but for gold,” did 
they do it, according to O’Duffy; and he gives the most 
of them a bad character. If they had been really pious 
people who changed for their conscience’ sake, and who 
did their utmost—like some of the clergy in England and 
in Scotland—to bring with them the people who were round 
about them, perhaps they might have been able to effect a 
ttle in that direction. But when they acted like this 
MacGrath, marrying wives, drinking and feasting, helping 
England, and filling their own pockets, it was little 
wonder that the people opposed them instead of going with 
them. 

When that noble old hero Brian O’Rourke of the Battle 
ments was going to his death in London, this same busy 
wheedling Miler approached him, and seeking to gain for 
himself the favour of the Government, says something to 
him about his sins. Brian of the Battlements looked 
coldly at him. ‘It seems to me,” he said, “that I know 
you, and that you are a friar of St. Francis who has broken 
his vows;” and he turned his back upon him without 
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losing another word. ‘Thou hast let go,” says O’Duffy 
to Miler, 
Thou hast let go God’s paradise, 
And Mary’s paradise let go, 
For Annie’s pleasures, O false heart, 
For part in treasures here below. 
This meant that he had preferred Annie his wife to the 
Virgin Mary. 


Meat in Lent and a woman at table 
That is bad order for an archbishop, 


says the friar. 


Dancing playing and drinking, 
And a young woman embraced by thee, 
Ructions, drunkenness, Spanish wine, 
Those are no proper pious instruments, 


O’Duffy says that the new clergy were lazy, that they 
cared for nothing except themselves, that they followed 
the example of carnal Cam (Ham); and we can gather 
from him that he believed they led—some of them at all 
events—an irregular life. 

The Lord of Cashel (s.e. MacGrath) would not entrust 
Whatever the cause be for which he is so minded, 
For a hundred marks of the finest gold 
Mistress Annie to John!Brown. 

This John Brown was, I think, another bishop who 

turned. 
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1 Literally :—“Té the fat friar is a poor friar, good is his appearance 
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He says to another man of them, 


O Mahon who hast troubled every village, 

If thou wert able thou wouldst trouble the whole, 
Thou art not a shepherd nor a watchman, 

Thou payest heed neither to God nor Mary. 
Thou art not certain ag a man, 

O destroying master of every village, 
We can only call thee a madman 

Who hast sold Mary for flesh and for an old woman. 


“O ye clergy of the women,” he is always crying, “ who 
do not observe the canonical hours of prayer, do not boast 
of your religion to me,” 

Do not praise your religion to me, 

Ye lazy clergy, who left [us] last year, 
Ye are of the race of Carnal Cam. 

Ye are not trees of fruit or produce. 

O’Duffy or some other friar, made on another occasion 
this rann I think on this same MacGrath— 

If yon fat friar be a poor friar 
Then a fat desire is his life’s rule; 
But if man by fat to heaven may aspire, 
Then the lean friar is a lean fool.? 

The Primate of Ireland, MacCawell,? Caughwell or Caul 
field, when he was banished out of Erin into other countries, 
wrote a long religious work in Irish called the Spiritual Mirror 
of Repentance, in which he says that there was nobody more 
bitter against the people of the new faith than the poor friar, 
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and his stout girth. But if it be by fattening that heaven is gained, 
a foolish man is the lean friar!” My late friend Mr. John Fleming 
heard a somewhat different version of this in Waterford. 

2T have not met this myself in the Primate’s work, but I have 
seen a letter from a priest in which he mentions the fact. 
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Owen O’Duffy. Ihave heard a story about this Owen, that 
he was captured at last, together with another priest, of the 
name of Paul, while he was preaching against the new faith. 
Black Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, it was who took him ; 
and Owen and his comrade were shut up in the Castle of 
Kilkenny under sentence to be hanged the next day. A 
gentleman came to them in the night and said to them that 
the Earl had sent him to tell them that they might be saved 
if they would forsake the Roman faith, and furthermore, 
that they would get a good place in the Church and be 
rewarded with riches. Fear had seized on Owen’s comrade, 
and he said he would do what was asked. But O’Duffy did 
his best to hinder him, and made a long poem to dissuade 
him from saving his life on those conditions. There are 


only two ranns of this poem remembered. 


You were better to roam through the world so wide, 
With a stick in your hand, though it finish you, 
Than a sword to be buckled so smart to your side, 
And you listening wide-eyed to the minister. 
Return, O Paul, return astore, return and I will stay by you. 


You're forsaking Peter, forsaking Paul, 
Forsaking Michael, forsaking John, 
And you're forsaking the Queen of Glory, 
Who prays for you in the heaven o’er you. 
Return, O Paul, return astore, return and I will stay by you. 


t=pluro, no rean-cóca, focal coiccíonn for 00 PEP An atagi 
Cogan O Stámna 1 s-cúis itso, acc m Cuarlar pram 1 sConnaccaib é. 
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te n-a uct oibpe tá Téit Muipe ’pan bpósman. 
Se MAatgarhain O CLéyug b'ainm on minipTéip, 
Asur bi 4 COTS VE agur é 45 Obasip te pice. “Oubaáinc 
Cogan ter. 

Sto Matsathain O CLéijús af é oft mire, 

AS coitftains péin Uá Téit, muine, 

ní h-é pin ip 'oéine, acc Tuy fé A míonna 

nac paid acc cHóill 1 MATaIp PIS Na cúinne. 

Nuaip Custard Mac Ui Clé1mgs pin, tetls ré an pice 
4f 4 táim, 'oubainc ré Le n-a LucTt-o1bpe OU -baile, 
sur tus ré 4 mótro 'T 4 míonna nac mbmúppeaó ré an 
c-rooine so bhát. 

ACT If DEAS '0o Soitl V4n ná aén: an Mac Crait. 
thin ré so h-soip mdipi—ceud bluadain, beas-nAc, 
—asur m aid son md 'oo bain Le roróbnear ná Le 


* Literally :—‘‘There’s Mahon O’Cleary, and he in madness, 
drawing hay on Lady Day. That’s not the worst, but he took his 
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But Paul was afraid and forsook his faith. Owen 
remained in prison awaiting execution, but there came an 


angel from heaven who opened the gate of iis prison and 


set him free, like Peter long ago. 


On a certain other time Father Owen, as he was generally 
called, was travelling through the County Cavan. Here he 
saw a minister who had been once a priest, but who had 
turned like many others, for love of money or for fear of 
his life, making hay with the workmen on Lady Day in 
harvest. Mahon O’Cleary was the name of the minister ; 
his coat was off, and he working with a pitchfork. Owen 
said to him :— 

There's Mahon O'Cleary a-drawing hay, 
The man must be mad, upon Lady Day, 


The man who swore—is he brute or human !— 


That the mother of God was a common woman. * 


When O’Cleary heard the rebuke he flung the fork away, 
and bade the workmen to go home, and took an oath and a 


vow that he would never break a holiday again. 


But poom or satire weighed little with MacGrath. He 
lived to a great age—almost to a hundred—and on all 


kinds of wealth and worldly goods did he lay his hands. 


Se ee See 


oath—That there was only a thrall in the mother of the King of 
the Universe.” 
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maoin f405otca náft leas ré 4 lám op. Avy 
fuain ré 'ofoíonn asur cúmaór mop ón Waécapan- 
AcT an Fe40 an ama pin. Dud mop an psannait tug 
cur DE NA PAD5Apcaid O'1ompsis, 00 na DAOINID TUATA 
nép tompats. AS po may Labnar báno 1 OTAOIb nA 
cLéine ’pan om pin. 


Ole an c-Adbapt DIFNIT * 
Do ciúim 45 curo ve’n easlaif 
fust “'eineac a’p v0’ Fipinne 


Stúóó vo bréis 4 00 breabaid. 


O’éip 54é cion 074 Bpacamay 
Riath ap na bpd1Tpub bocca 

folcaro piav 4 n-Aibíois 
“'O'easta so nZeobtarde ona. 


Tí Dion múi nA MmainipTift 
f1Á ceanmon dopa “óna, 

“Dúinn ip tomplan 4ictúf ce4it 
nac piú piSin an pspa 


“ Óain mé an 'oán "ro ap TStúDinn 'oo mmne €eósan O Coihiáró, 
At anoir. ann mo Teilb-re, act nil fíor a5om cá bpuait Teirean é. 
Ip m-coicCíonn an miopuft no an comar ann 4 bpuil, ré cuméa, 
Tomap apt a nglaovcay “ de-py-plige.” Acd peacc prollarve ann 
T 5de Line agur cpiocnuisteap an cevv agup sn cresap Line te 
focal cy prolla, acc cpiocnuigtesp ón 00114 45uf' An ceactiamaod 
Line Le focal 04 fiollsa. ‘O’atpas mé an t-ojtougad ann 4 
OTAINIT na panne 

1 I extract this poem from a MS. which Hugene O’Curry made, 


and which is now in my possession, but I do not know the source 
whence he took it. It is composed in a curious metre called ‘‘ Ae-Sri- 
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Throughout all that time he received protection and favour 
from the Government. Some of the priests who changed 
their religion were a great scandal to the laity who did not. 
Here is how a bard speaks of the clergy at that time :— 


Clerics turn their dignity? 
Often now to gibing ; 

I see many clergymen 
Taking bribes—and bribing. 


After all the reverence 
Once shown each holy friar, 
See them now go habitless, 


Fearing blows and mire, 


Bad the day for Popery, 
We have heard full many 
Say it, and right openly, 
““Pope's not worth a penny.” 


slighe.” There are seven syllables in each line, and the first and third 
lines end in trisyllables, the second and fourth in dissyllables. 
Interally :-—Bad the makingsof dignity, Isee with some of the clergy, 
A hatred of generosity and truth, A love for the lie and for bribes. 
After every regard which we have seen Always for the poor friars, 
They now conceal their habits, For fear they should be beaten. 
No protection is wall or monastery Or sanctuary of the poets, To 
us it is completely told That the Pope is not worth a penny... . 
Great is the case for counsel, If there be danger on a man Who ghall 
undertake his protection, ifis preservation where shall he find ? 
The spoiling of the laity is no-wonder, The Church is being utterly 
spoiled. Where shall uhe kerne go Since the clergy are fiying 1 
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asur ‘00 bi clordeam sn TSacpanatgy nocca anagatd 
na “bgipeun Catoitce,” bud Cuma cid Aca é, TUATAC 
no cléipedc. 
ip mop an cór cOmartile 
D4 mberd’ 54640 api óuine 
C14 Seobsp 4 Coimince 
A dion cia h-áic 4 bpuisrptó. 
Sstúor n4 cudte ip netm-10ng5nao 
McA an eazlaip 074 Léiqt-pspror, 
Ca h-óic 4 nseobaró an ceiteapinac 
ós ceiteaú 6 tA An cléipeac. 
dr map pin topars an eagtaip nusd ameóÍrs na 
nZaovat, te Maotrhuipe Mac Chait asur Leip ns 
'D401015 O'1OMpaAls 1 n-Einfeace Leip, 45up ni cinnesr 
compisif 00 Bi Offa SÁ n-rompod! act nudsin fPocparsg 
An Tif puo-beas osur nuoóin ONS na pagyaiprdse 
asur na h-eapbosarveacta níor pabdétta spur níor 
roróbne, OUD Hndt Leip an Usccapdnact Sacpanais 00 
cup ann pna h-ditedscaib dud mó Taipide, m(-an culo 
ir mó 4c4-)an fon 4 maitip ná a brósLamca ná 4 
n'O14 0 40C4, ACT man Óuóir oh pon consnóim poucicss 
tuath an Usctapdnact usta péin nó ó n-a SCÁIROÚD. 
Cia bé on mion Leir ‘oO FeicpinTe Cid AN rónc OAOINE 
‘ro cup Sacpana anonn ann fo teir na Románois 
Diompod, Léigesd ré 'Déan Supt 074 OTAOIb no 
USOApl Api b1C eile, ni Áic i ped Le cúncor níor Faroe 
taba opps. Oa Sacpanaig 140 curo mop aca, nan 
tug ón Tift nd nó Odoine ná Teanga nó nosoine na 
Bhataip na nosoine nd aon nid eile 00 bain Leo. 
O’fans pul tAinig atpugad ann pan eaglaip pin, acc 
tains ré rá Veipiedad, ósur nil aon 'ouine ann onoif 
nat n-somaigeann sup fór Ón eastair nuard ’ran 
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The sword of the Sassanach was bared against the 
“Catholic Just,” whether they were lay or cleric. 


Tis a cause for pondering : 
Driven by the stranger, 

If a man go wandering 
Who shall help in danger? 


Spoiling laymen’s natural 
To their brutal orgie, 
Where may fly the cateran 
When now they chase the clergy? 


It was thus the new Church began amongst the Gaels, with 
Miler MacGrath and the people who followed him; it was 
not difficulties of conscience that impelled them to the 
change. When Erin settled down a little, and the parishes 
and bishoprics became safer and richer, it was the custom of 
the Government to put Englishmen into the places of most 
profit, not, as a rule, on account of either their piety, their 
learning, or their divinity, but as a reward for political help 
which the Government had received from them or from their 
friends. Whoever desires to see what sort of people England 
sent over here to convert the Roman Catholics may read 
Dean Swift about them, or other authors ; this is no place 


to give any longer account of them. 


The most of them were Englishmen who did not under- 
stand the country nor the people, nor the people’s language, 
nor the people’s customs, nor anything else that concerned 
them. It was long before a change came, but it came at 


last, and there is no one now who does not acknowledge 
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aoir reo moan v’piop-Eineannaigid 4 nóib Spsd aur 
meap nd noaoine So Léin ofyia A5up 00 Tutt fin uata. 

Con éir an noim-nóró pusctanaig ped capfamsoro 
ór na 04nTAID FEIN asur sp na h-abnánaib 01404 00 
bi asur ATA 45 muinncip Cúise Connaéc. Do tus 
an Cúise pin 00'n náiriún an file 01404 ip mó ósur 
ir fear, béroin, DO Bi oamam 1 n-éiunn, ré rin 
Donncad O “"OALais, 00 bi, man DUBNA, nA ad ap 
mhaimpoip. na Dúitte 1 sconoa4é Ropcoméin; acct ni 
cinnte pin. Oud mop asur bu'ó bneás An mMainiptipy, 
mAinircin na Dúitte, asur psajt pi 4 cpsaobs poir 
asur pp. NPL 4 pear-mampe bheas  Cnuic- 
muarde, Piaf 1 Sconosé na Sailtirhe, acct cpaob ó 
Mainiptip na Dúitte. Acc már mop cla na main- 
ircne, DUD mó cLú an AbA ‘DO Bi uifúú 1 OTOPAc na 
Thiomad aoire 0645. Dud h-é, an c-ab pin aif op 
5la0040 O1bi0 na h-Eipedann, ni map $eotL ap 4 
com O4nda sur 00 Bi 4 CuID FiIlideaéTa, ACT DO 
taoid 4 binnip. Assur vo bi Dho an Giúnn so 
Léip ar an Ofile bhneás pin, Ooncsad Mop O 'OALais. 
Do bei, O Ragatltais anmannsa níor mó na veic-sp- 
pero 04 DAnTa1o Ann 4 bruit TIMCIOLL 4200 Line, asur 
tr corthúil So Built Tiutlead 0'4 o1rdpeacaib Le pagsait 
so foil. Ip DAnTA DIAOA AN CUO 1f mó DE NA 
'oáncóib in, ASup oud Mop An clu 00 Bi onna ón 
feaó an oileáin. Di prav com coicéíonn 1 scúise 
Muman sgur 00 bi pao 1 SConnactaib, asup TA curio 
ACH Afi beutl na NOAOINE so 0T1 dn Lá ro Féin, óin DO 
cualard mé ó fpean-o040inib 1 Scon04é Rorcomain, (4 
Con'oaé péin man Cperotesp) níor mó nd aon piora 04 
DÍOT 216. Oo fusip ré bór ’pan mbliadsain 1244 m 
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that there grew out of the new clergy in this century many 
true Irishmen, who had the love and respect of the entire 
people, and deserved this from them. 


After this necessary preface, we turn to the poems and 
religious songs themselves, which the people of Connacht 
had and have amongst them. That province gave to the 
nation the greatest and best religious poet that perhaps 
Erin has ever had, Donough O'Daly, who was, it was said, 
Abbot of Boyle, in the county of Roscommon, though this 
is not certain. The monastery of Boyle was a large and 
important institution; it scattered its branches east and 
west. The fine Abbey of Knockmoy, in the west of Galway, 
was only a branch from the Abbey of Boyle. But if the 
fame of the monastery was great, greater still was the fame 
of the Abbot who ruled over it in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. That Abbot was called the Ovid of 
Erin, not for the freedom of his poetry, but for its sweetness. 
All Erin was proud of its splendid poet, Donagha More 
O'Daly. O'Reilly gives us the names of more than thirty 
of his extant poems, in which there are about 4,200 lines, 
and it is likely that there are more of his works which may 
be yet found. Most of these are religious poems, and they 
were held in high esteem throughout the Island. They were 
as well known in the province of Munster as they were in 
Connacht, and some of them are in the mouths of the people 
to this very day. Ihave heard from old people in the County 
Roscommon, his own county as it is believed, more than one 
of his pieces. He died in the year 1244. I shall here give 
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Ciúbnarú mé ann ro ACT 0ÍOoTr41Ú DO bi An-CoITCIONNTA 
1 n-Éininn 1 OToPac na h-soipe peo asur ATA Le FAgail 
Ann 4 Lán ve na ppyibinnib vo bi 45 na oaoinib FEIN 
ann T SC Áit 1 n-Eipunn, so 'oéiseannac, at TA cailtte 
no 'íbince anoip. AS To afi OTP 04n DO mnne ré, 
'oán 'oo Maifi 1 Sctumne na nodoine ap fead cis 
ceo dDUADAIN, Sift FUdIP mire Cu VE O feajcriúbail, 
1 n-aice te Deut-muitéao, praft 1 Scon'oaé Murg-€6 
'oetC€ moUADAIN Ó foin. Oo cuma é fan TOMAP no 
pan miopup fin ip a nZlaoocap Rannaigeacc isp, 
ATA FEACT PIOLLAID ANN rón Line asur cpiocnuistesp 
54¢ Line te focal soin-piotla. ht “am” no 
coim-litpeacap Ann, mon ócá ANN ran Scuroip mó ve 
nda D4NTA1B 00 mínne nA fFiop-BAlqvo ann pan Tomar fo. 
D0 rsrúob Sedgan O OAL4IS An 04n ro ap Cnuinniugsd 
oo fúnne an T-dCAIp O Caoimh, reap foOslamta asur 
rpolaine beds cuirce ‘pan nSaeveits, v0 pusad cim- 
Cio na bliana 16551 s cúise Miran. Cuimm focat 
no 00 aptedc, ann fo A5ur ann pin, 1 rLobnacoib 
[ ]uei an óroo ceanc 00 Cup ann pna Lintid. 

nó TREI5 mo Teasgass. 

ná chéis mo Teazaps 4 Mic 
Cró baos'Lac 14 an Exc 00 cáec 
ós r5dsoitead O61b[-pean] ó'n cpliad 
Racparo tu Le O14 na nsiióf. 


1 Literally—Do not forsake my teaching, my son, Though danger- 
ous the day of right to all On their being let loose down the mountain, 
Thou shalt go with God of the graces, 

The way to heaven of the saints, Though it seem to thee confined, 
narrow, hard, (Yet) shun the road of the house of the pains, Many 
to it have journeyed from us. 

Against us was treachery designed To bring us down from the 
artificer of the elements. In banishment from the land of the living, 
In a valley of tears art thou. 
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only pieces of his that were very common in Ireland at the 
beginning of this century, and which are to be found in many 
of the manuscripts which, until lately, the peop!e treasured in 
every part of Ireland, but which are now lost or banished. 


Here, to begin, is a poem which he made, and which 
lived in the memory of the people for five hundred years ; 
I got part of it from a ‘“travelling-man” near Belmullet, 
in the west of the County Mayo, ten years ago. It is com- 
posed in the metre or measure called Great Rannuigheacht, 
[Rann-ee-icht]. There are seven syllables in the line, and 
each line must end with a monosyllable. There is no 
“Uaim” or alliteration in it, as there is in most of the 
poems which the true bards composed in this metre. Shaun 
O'Daly transcribed this poem from a collection which Father 
O’Keeffe (a learned man, and an accurate Irish scholar, 
born about the year 1655) made in Munster. Some of the 
lines of the original have eight syllables instead of seven, 
which is incorrect, but in my translation I have given each 
line this number. 


MY SON REMEMBER.! 


My son, remember what I say, 
That in the day of Judgment’s shock, 
When men go stumbling down the Mount, 
The sheep may count thee of their flock. 


Se eee 


‘Vo tne world do not give love For is it not un-lasting the blossom 
of the branches? Do not follow the track of those who are journey- 
ing To hell from God of the saints. 

Hope, Faith, and Love Let thee have in God forever, Humility 
and patience, without anger, Truth without deception in thy walk. 

Love as thine own self from the will Thy neighbour both east and 
west, love that is greatly greater than each love, Give thou forever 
to God. 

For there doth not go to the house of the pains Any person of 
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An trplise 50 neam na naomh 

Dati Leac crd cuthansy caol cpiusrd 
Seaéain pd0 tise n4 b-pian; 

lomva Curse Vo TALL uainn. 


Opp4ainn-ne vo h-innlead ceals 

'D'átt mopert [pior] ó cerpro na nodal, 
At [n]oíbimc ó Tip na mbed. 

1 nsLeann na noedti até cú. 
Do'n ctpaosatl ná cabaiqt Sh 

AT nae 'oío-mbuan blác na schaob ! 
ná Lean Lops 4 bpuil as cfúalt 

So h-igpionn ó O14 na naom- 
DdtEsp cHervesth azup Só Ú 

Diod 4540 so bhót 1 n'Ota, 
úmulacc [4’p] foisoe san fears, 

Fiponne san ceals 1 0'* cult. 
SfrÁ0445 man tu péin ó toil 

Do Comapps Tc-To18 45uf' c-prast, 
Stiáú ip ró mó 'ná sac sydd 

Cabaitt-re so brhác VO V14. 
On ní téiú SO TIS NA bpian 

Nesé 'o'Áá mb a5 puapt na mbocr, 
'Oéan cHopsad upinarste 'p 'oéimc, 

ná Leis 4 Toit péin vO'n Cosip. 
Seaéc paisve an Siolla nac cóint 

Le mapibtap na rLóis fo reac, 
A peacnad má ’p é v0 Epnall 

Racard cu Le 014 apt neam: 


* “Oo Call.” MS. 

t “neac asa mb: 4 pap.” MS. 

i 1. peace bpescard mapbtaca an 14604141. 
those who are distributing (?)to the poor. Practise fasting, prayers, 
and almsgiving, Do not allow its own will to the body. 

The seven shafts of the Gillie who is not just, By which the hosts 
are slain separately, To shun them if thy path be, Thou shall go with 
God to heaven. 

Shun sloth, luxury, and sensuality, (Keep) thy heart and eye from 
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And narrow though thou find the path 
To heaven’s high rath, and hard to gain, 

I warn thee shun yon broad white road 
That leads to the abode of pain. 


For us is many a snare designed, 
To fill our mind with doubts and fears; 
Far from the land where lurks no sin 
We dwell within our vale of tears. 


Not on the world thy love bestow, : 
Passing as flowers that blow and die; 
Follow not thou the specious track 
That turns thy back to God most high. 


But oh! let faith, let Hope, let love 
Soar far above the cold world’s way ; 
Patience, humility, and awe— 
Make them thy law from day to day. 


And love thy neighbour as thyself, 
(Not for his pelf thy love should be), 

But a greater love than every love 
Give God above who loveth thee. 


He shall not see the abode of pain 
Whose mercies rain on poor men still : 
Alms, fastings, prayers, must aid the soul; 

Thy blood control, control thy will. 


The seven shafts wherewith the Unjust 
Shoots hard, to thrust us from our home, 
Can’st thou avoid their fiery path, 
Dread not the wrath that is to come. 


covetousness, Shun pride, anger, and hatred, And thou shalt be in 
heaven above without loss. 


To the son of Mary, the King of the graces, Who did not shun 
death on thy behalf, Since it is He is thy help and thy provision, 
Proclaim (i.e,; commit) to Him thy soul and thy body. 


With the hosts of hell since the rush (is made) Against us, both 
lay and cleric, Be not thou deceived like others, My teaching do not 
forsake forever. 
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Seatain leirse chaor or 'onúir. 
Do Ccporde 4’p oo fúil, an faint, 
Seacain viomap feats ’p fuat, 
'S béróin an neath fuar san Carle, 
Do fhac Muipe ps na nshóár, 
nár feacain bár aft bo fon 
——O’r é 00 éa4bain, ’p 00 Llón—— 
Fósain” c'anam 06 ’p v0 Copp. 
ós pluss ipfúnn 6 cÁ an puss 
Oppainn 1oOIp TUAIT ’p cLéin, 
ná meatleap tupa may C4é 
Mo Teayaps 50 bhóc nd cpérs. 

OS To 'oán ppiopsvdtta eile, pspiobts ap an m6od 
cevons, ap pspibinn até a5am. Leapais mire an 
uUtpuugad. ip cormúil te Rannaigeact Moin, Tomar 
An 'oáin peo, S17 Cpiocnisteap FAC Line Le focat soin 
c-f1OLLa. ACT ní BIDEANN ACT PEACT POLLaID Ann Pan 
Rannaigeact Mom as5up std peacc oct, naoi, no 
'oeté piollard, ann pna Ltintib reo. ip cormúil sup 
Cuimm$ an cé DO Cum An oán fo ón Rannaiseacc 
Moin, a5up SO parb an tomar pin As put ann 4 Ceann, 
4cT 'oheommao ré an C401 Cespic Le n-4 óeunam, 4sur 1 
n-áic NA POLLaId oO éÓmoineam níon Coómaiús ré 
ACT NA PIOLLAID of af Cuir BAIS an Sota. No b'éroin 
Sufi cumad So ceapit é 1 OtoPac ssup Sun cpuait- 
Uugedad é Le DAOINIK AINeEGLACA 00 TUS Anus tLeó é ó 
A0IT SO h-Aoip. 

naomh-smusinete. 
Cuimmys aft an scpoip sac U4 © 
&T of 115 na ng5pdp 00 bí ainm Puar, 
Cumms piv, a5up opt a pair, 
Cuimms so brhác af 00 Gul "pan uars. 
* Aliter PA5ain=Ld5paiqi (?). 
1 Interally—Remember (or think of) the cross each day, And the 
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Shun sloth, shun greed, shun sensual fires, 
(Eager desires of men enslaved), 

Anger and pride and hatred shun, 
Till heaven be won, till man be saved. 


To Him, our King, to Mary’s son, 

Who did not shun the evil death, 
Since He our goal is, He alone, 

Commit thy soul, thy life, thy breath. 


Since Hell each man pursues each day, 
Cleric and lay, till life be done, 

Be not deceived, as others may, 
Remember what I say, my son. 


Here is another spiritual poem, written after the same 
manner taken from a manuscript in my possession. I have 
corrected the orthography of the original. The metre of this 
poem is like the Great Rannuigheacht; each line ends with a 
monosyllable. But there are only seven syllables in each 
line of the Great Rannuigheacht, while there are eight, nine, 
and even ten in these lines. Probably he who composed 
this poem had a remembrance of the Great Rannuigheacht, 
and that metre was running through his mind, but, he had 
forgotten the proper way of composing it, and instead of 
counting the number of syllables he only counted the 
syllables on which fell the stress of the voice. Or perhaps 
it was originally composed in strict metre, but became 
corrupted by ignorant people, who handed it down from 
age to age. It is cailed “ Holy Thoughts.” 


HOLY THOUGHTS.? 
Think of the cross of Christ each day, 
Think how he Jay on that fell tree, 
Think of the boon his passion gave, 
Think of the grave that gapes for thee. 


King of the Graces who was (raised) upon it, Think vpon that and 
on His passion, Think for ever of thy going into the tomb. 
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Cuirhnií$S Cuf” ap Mac Dé. an uain 

Oo curpiesd é an an F-cpoip pin fuarp, 
nuair Chéis 4 CÁittoe é so léin 

ACT 4 Mdtarp 00 bí 45 Sol Fo cpuars. 
Cuithmgs 50 otiucpard aingeal. DE 

Na pradnuire Seupt af an ordoid ó Sear, 
AT So mbérd an VidbAL af An OTaoIb CLE 

As curt afi 54¢ don vo ftéin 4 bearr. 
Cuimnis 1 n-lpfúonn so bruit an sted 

ósur cuar an bhróin nace voragtap op. 
Cummys an atpise bert map ip cóir 

AT ní pacar pan scoipie nime apcesc. 
Cuimnis aft an 5-coipie Aró brhéan, 

Cuimms 50 briucann ré san T1, 
A5ur oft an anam matllaigte 0409 

AS 5Ol A'T 45 isthe 'pan ioccap fior. 


Taink thou upon the Son of God, in the hour He was placed on 
the cross on high, When His friends forsook him altogether, Except 
His mother who was weeping pitiably. 

Remember that the angel of God shall come, A sharp witness on the 
right-hand side, and that the devil shall be on the left side, Putting 
upon (i.e., controlling) each one according to his actions. 

Remember that in hell there is the strife, And the pit of grief, out of 
which men cannot come (literally, “it is not come”), Rememberrepent- 
ance to be as it is right, And thou shalt not go into the poison-cauldron. 

Remember the cauldron that is foul, Remember how it boils with- 
out rest, And the cursed condemned soul Weeping and howling at 
the bottom below. 

Remember thou, and do not do (tell) a lie, Remember and leave 
by thy strife, And let not great oaths be in thy mouth, Remember 
that the death shall come to silence thee. 

Remember that the one Son of God came, Remember that He was 
crucified for thy sake, Remember the sharp nails That went through 
His limbs for thy sake. 

Remember the spear that was sharp, which went through His 
side, Remember the foul gall, Remember that it was with it He 
quenched His thirst, 
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Think of the Son of God,—His state 
Put off, the fate of thieves to share— 

By friends forsaken, betrayed, alone, 
His mother only weeping there. 


Think how an angel shall alight 

Hard by thy right, in death’s dark hour, 
Think how a devil shall come and stand 

At thy left hand to work with power. 
Think upon hell, the house of woe, 

And the pit below whence none return, 
Think—and thy tears for grace shall flow— 

Whoso repents shall never burn. 


Think of the cauldron, foul and great, 
Set in hell’s gate, that boils for aye, 

Think of the souls that far below 
Howl in their woe from day to day. 


Remember how Christ was crucified, Remember the blood of His 
heart which gushed, Remember that it was in a flood (running) 
down with (i.e., from) Him, And that we were saved by the deed. 

Remember good repentance in time, And that the time is going 
by, Remember that the Death shall come truly And shall cast his 
arrows through thy body. 

Remember constantly the conditions of death. Remember, that 
hard is the case, it’s coming, Remember that thou shalt lose thy 
force, Thy strength, thy memory, and thy power. 

Remember the shape of the (winding) sheet, Remember that the 
body was laid out, Remember that the teeth were blackened, 
Remember that the eye was broken. 

Remember the shape of the grave, Remember that thy body is 
ashes, Remember that thou shalt be placed in the clay, Remember 
that the beetle shall gnaw thy body. 

Remember the Judgment of God, And the Day of the Mountain 
(i.e., Judgment Day) overtaking thee, Remember Repentance at 
end of every day. Remember, and forsake completely every evil. 

Remember on going to thy bed of repose The tomb in which thou 
shalt early be, Give thyself up to the one Son of God, And forgive 
each one whet he has done against thee. 
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Cuimnm& Cur, 'T ná veun bheus, 
Cuimniís, ap téis o' íomambáró Cor, 
Asur' ná bio míonna móna 1 o” beut, 
Cuimnis vo vtiucpard an c-Éas 00 0’Cors. 


Cuimms 50 'ocáinis aon Mac 'Oé 
Cuimmnts Supt céapad é Af 00 fon, 
Cumnig ap na capsid séuge 
Cuard the n-4 Féazgaib an vo fon, 


Cuimms ap an cpleis bí seun, 
Oo Cusid trio 4 Taéb apteac, 
Cuimmys ap an noombtlap bhéan, 
Cuimní$s Supt Leip 00 múc 4 Caite 


Cumms mó v0 céapad Cyiorc, 

Cuimmsys ón Fuil, a Cporde vo pHarzic, 
Cuimn$ so paid 'na pytut teip rior 

'S sun pAopiad pinne Leip an mbeajic. 


Cumms of aitpise mart 1 n-am 
SO5up of an aimpipi 45 oul CAT, 
Curmms so otiucpard an bár so píon 
S so S-caitp1d 4 T40156€404” ce vo éonp. 


Cuimmis oo Snác an con an bháir, 
Cumms sup cpuard an cór 4 tesct, 
Cumnis 50 5-caillprd cu v0 bys, 
Do c1altl Vo Cuimne Tr DO neszic, 


CuimnisS ap Cuma na bfaitcLíne,T 
Cumms Sun pinead an corp, 

Cuimms sur oubaó 1 an véan, 
Cuimmys Huy péeabad an pops. 


*Saisr0, no paigeava. 

TTA to éisin amUSA pan Line ped dizi cpiocnuisteap Hac Line 
eite Le focal aoin prolla- 

1 “So n'oubaró ” ’pan MS. 
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Think of the future ; speak no lie; 
Think, and put by ambition’s strife ; 
Speak not with oaths lest angels sigh, 
Think that to die means naught but life- 


Think of the Son of God, how He 
Died on the tree our souls to save, 
Think of the nails that pierced Him through, 


Think of Him, too, in lowly grave. 


Think of the spear the soldier bore, 
Think how it tore His holy side, 
Think of the bitter gall for drink, ~ 

Think of it,—think for us He died. 


Think upon Christ who gave His blood 
Poured in a flood our souls to win, 
Think of the mingled tide that gushed 


Forth at the thrust to wash our sin. 


Think of repentance timely made, 
Think like a shade our time flits, too, 

Think upon Death with poisoned dart 
Piercing the hcart and body throngh. 


Think of that hour of coming death, 
Failure of breath and ebbing life, 

Vanishing strength and failing power,— 
Think of the hour of final strife. 


Think of the grave-clothes wrapped around 
Our bodies bound in cere-cloths white, 


Think of the blackening teeth, and sigh, 
Think of the eye that sees no light. 
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Cuimní of Cuma na h-uais', 
Cuimmys Hupt Luartpe oo Corp, 
Cuimnís Fo S-cuipipeapt tu ’pan 5-cpé, 
Cuimnís so 5-cpéimpro an vsol vo €oiip. 
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Afi an 14145 maf 4 mbétróitt S50 moe, 
Taba tu péin V0 don Mac V6 
'S maic 00 SC son 4 nvoedsinard oft. 
is fo “án eite te Oonnésad fón O OAts1§ ‘00 
bain mé ap rspitinn vo pinne Seán O “OÁLAIS 
Onaite-at-cuuat, ap Lops an atap O Cooim. ‘Deis 
an Ragallaé man ón sceuons sup b'é Donncad Mop 
00 funne an 'oán fo, 4CC mA T ead m1 Cperoim Sup 04 
taoib Féin 4¢T 1 OTAOID 'ouine E151n eile DO bi ré 45 
Labsint. Ct, 50 Deimin, nf cinnte fin, din Ó 
tip an Cpheroimh Cpioposrde anuap, ip 10m file 
cpaibtesc vo cup nA leic féin na comeaca nae 
noeapnard ré agup nac nveunpad ré sp On nA 
cpuinne. ip cinedl timtacta, San ampap, 'Do-bein 
af Ouine 'onoC-Cáil DO Tabane sip. féin map fo, 
nudaip 00 Crd ré so mbeit ré Féin Com h-olc Le cé¢ 
muna mbeit sparta VE 074 poitipugad. Cuimnedéard 
An Sae'óeoL AlLoanad ann ro ap an beile 01404 ip fess 
00 néin mo bapamls-pa, 00 Bi apiath 1 n-ALosIN ; if 
é rin 'Oús ALL Docannan, 00 pusad pan mbuiaúain 1716 
abut 00 rsfiob a “Deata asur lompacad” péin 
1 n§seveits an nop Naoim óibrciín. "Oo cumad an 
04n fo 1 Rannigesct Moin an ocap. Dud Cóir, reacce 
pioltard 'oo belt annp Soc Line, asup cpio¢nuigtean 
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Think of the grave where thou must stay, 
Turning to clay thy body fair ; 

Soon into dust must change thy form, 
Gnawed by the worm and beetle there, 


Think of the awful Judgment mount, 
Think of the fount of grace and rest, 
Think on repentance made betimes, 
Think on thy crimes and beat thy breast 


When on thy couch—thy soul to save— 
Think that the grave shall gape ere long, 
Give thyself up to God and live, 
Live, and forgive who doth thee wrong. 


Here is another poem by Donogha More O’Daly, which 
I took from a manuscript which Shawn O’Daly of Dublin 
copied from one of Father O’Keeffe’s. O'Reilly, also, says 
that it was Donogha More who composed this poem, but if 
it was he, I hardly believe that it is about himself, but 
rather that it is about some one else he is speaking in it. 
Though, indeed, this is not certain, for from the beginning 
of Christianity down, many is the pious poet who ascribed 
to himself crimes that he never committed and would not 
commit for all the gold of the universe. It is undoubtedly 
a sort of humility which makes a man disparage himself 
thus, when he sees that he himself would be as had as any- 
one else if it were not for the graces of God steering him. 
The Scottish Gael will here think of the best religious 
poet—in my opinion—who ever arose in Alba, Dougald 
Buchannan, who was born in the year 1716, and who wrote 
his ‘‘ Life and Conversion” in Gaelic, after the manner of 
Saint Augustine. This poem was originally composed 
in Great Rannuigheacht metre. There should be seven 
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54¢ Line te focal soin frotla, acc TA ré muo-beas 
Tpuailligte 1 n-Áice4Cóib, agur rásmaoro nior mo “ná 
na react frollaid ann ro asur ann pin. 


4 naom-miuire. 
& naom-rmuine, 4 mAtaip VE, 
Sw liom péin, an peacac bocv, 
Nop a5ur aft art mo báir 
ip cpusard an cép 404 anoct. 


Sud so vioepaé vo mac péin 

Tá bert vo 0” néim” 4 Snúir Stan, 
m'róimin ó ip é CO Mian 

Sud vo v’ néirí” So mbé10 vo mac. 


Sud an c-Ataipi 'f dn Spropiao Naom 
ótúr am” taoib 4 Sian ban, 

Th peappanna a’p son 014 
Hurd an pS-Tpraté an mo fon.” 


'DíosaLcar oibpeinse Vé 
m h-onsnad é ’n 4 uamanT omm 
Le ’p tuilleap pala 4sur fioc F 
Muna 0T45410 Diot 4 Eup coim. § 


Seact bpeacard mapbtac’ am’ ti || 

fuspavap plise—crd cúmans an cpesb,— 
Ap cúmacca ap ón méao bud liom 

Son chéan of 4 S-cronn am’ Cede. || 


* Oo v0’ néin— úmal OUIT, no af don inntinn Leac. 


t “uamhan” =psannpiac. Ldn vom cap’ —MS. 
t “pala apup pioé” =ndimvesp 45ur feats. 
§ coptm =tayim. |] cli asup cheac—cl4ob asur corp. 


1 'This translation is almost in the metre of the original. Literally : 
O Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray with myself, the poor sinner, 
Now and at the hour of my death, Hard is the case which is to-night, 
Pray earnestly thine own Son, Him to be of thy mind (1) O clear 
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syllables in each line, each line ending in a monosyllable, 
but it is a little corrupt in parts, and we find in the Irish 
more than the seven syllables here and there. 


HOLY MARY. 


Mary, mother dear of God ,* 
Hear this clod that prayeth—I— 
Now and at the hour of death, 
When the breath is forced to-fly. 


Pray unto Thy Son, that He 
Like to thee be minded atill, 

Thy will is to succour me, 
Pray that He be of Thy will. 


Pray unto the Father most, 
With the Holy Ghost, for me, 

They, together with thy Son, 
Three in one are, One in Three. 


God's avenging wrath Í dread, 
O’er my head His sword I see, 

I have worked its edge to earn, 
If thou turn it not from me. 


Seven deadly sins ; each sin 
Lurks within my aching soul, 
All my thoughts are terror-tossed. 

I have lost my own control. 


countenance ; My succour, since that is thy desire, Pray that of one 
mind with thee thy Son may be. 

Pray the Father and the Holy Spirit, Again concerning me, thou sun 
of women, Three persons and oneGod alone, Pray the king-chief for me, 

The vengeance of the wrath of God, It is no wonder it to be a terror 
to me, Considering all the enmity and fierceness I have deserved, 
Unless of thee there come the putting of it aside. 

Seven deadly sins in my breast, Have found room, though narrow 
the place (literally ‘‘though narrow the tribe”) And power over 
all that appertains to me [have they won] Without a strong 
[master] over them in my body. 
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Uabat, Samc, Crsor, a’p Opt, 
Leipse, Tnut, Fopiman, fears, 
Luéc-Leanathna 4t4 4m’ óeóis 
04 'ocusai' ve m’ eóin an credLd. 


'Oeic n-aiteanta vlise Dé 

—0Do bytip mé Fae saténe apt pao, 
Cylerveam 'o4insíonn acc amáin * 

Do be1t asam má cá SLan. 


óinm 06 Le h-áoban faon 

&Tr care naom 1 mún ceall 
ip mioncs us mire mam 

Nd puibe tliat ap mo ceann.t 


níon ondpaisesp pinnpeap pram 

mar v’6poa1F 014, 'oeanb an preut, 
AT ció anbpann bis mo Lám 

Do biod 4 Ldn monb Le m’ beul. 


níon obap (?) capiaro na cit 

fá ’n mésv ap ap Cinn mo Lám, 
San 5010 ann ap Cuinear otal, 

&T 00 Foro an cpúil curo v’ap fds. 


Na Líoncaib 00 §4b an Opti 
'S vo Soin mé 1 ocúir mo fad, 
mná cuil, a’p comaytpain, a’p cde, 
04 OTUsAP SHAO nd OLS mé. 


* 4. búir mé an h-aiceanta wile, act amáin so bpuil cperoeam 
OAINDIONN 454m, má TA An cheioeam Pin Flan. 

Tf Cus mé “ caipe” na naoth acd P4o1 thot (balla) ann pna pean 
€eallaid (po1ligib) man mó, níor minice 'na bain mé nibe 114é ar 
mo ceann, 45u7 fin F4o1 áóbarn (pác) beds. 


Pride, covetousness, greed and lust, Sloth, envy, jealousy, anger 
[Are] the followers that are after me, To whom I have given possession, 
of my own accord. 

The Fen Commandments of the Law of God, I broke every Com- 
mandment of them altogether, But only firm faith, To be with me, 
if it is pure [i.e., that was the only thing I had]. 
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Covetousness, Lust and Pride, 
Stalk beside me, led by Greed, 
Enmity and heavy Sloth 
Follow both where e’er they lead, 


God’s Commandments, all the ten, 
From their den they bid me break, 
Only, like a fluttering breath, 
Faith is in my breast awake. 


Lightly would I take God’s name, 
Take in vain the holy dead, 

Thoughtless as my hand would tear 
Whit’ning hair from out my head. 


Parents found not honour due, 

Though I knew their hearts have bled, 
Though my armis weak and vain, 

Yet my mouth has slain instead. 


When I wished to gain my end 
Church or friend I spared them not, 
Greedy looks my fierce eye sent 
Not content with what it got. 


Lust did take me in the net 
Which she set for me in youth, 
Women, neighbours, near-of-kin, 
Ah! my sin hath brought them ruth. 
ee iss — 

The name of God, for light cause, And the relics of saints within 
the walled precincts of churches, Have I taken [i.e sworn by] 
more often ever Than a grey hair out of my head. 

T never honoured an elder, As God ordained, sure the story [ie., the 
thing is true] And though feeble is the power of my hands Many 
used to be slain by my mouth. ! 

I did not refuse? [perhaps read “níor choigleas,” “ I did not 
spare”] friend or church For all that my hand seized, Without 
stealing everything to which I took a fancy, And the eye stole a 
portion of what [the hand] left. 

In her nets did lust take me And wounded me, at the beginning 
of my career. Women-within-prohibited-degrees, and neighbours, 
and everyone to whom I gave love that I ought not, [suffered]. 
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frsdnuipe bhéise faor Oat 

Le fonn 00 m’ mait vo tedaéc Lé 
OC! 1p mais 00 finn fón 

O’r mire an Ti vo finn é. 
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ní face[r] bean Aluinn ón, 
oispesaét, dt, no bhús “ fionn, 

ós Aon-nesé nae panntocainn 140 
04 noednfad 014 50 mbud Liom. 


ip mire ap cáifioe 00 Cup 
An aitpise, cro cuisre f4od, 
At 10ée t mo 14é 00 beir buan, 
O¢! if THUsS mo proéT 4 Noth. 


ós ro imptde eite Le báno ppiopaodttsa. fap 
mé ainm Ononncéard U1 OhAélaig or ó Cionn ipsypibinn 
D0 mnne PAdUIEZ O Pponnéa1d pan mbUAdAIN 1763 
act b6” éroin naé DOonncsd Mop act DALSE eite 'oo 
pinne é, dip ni Cusoónn € O Ragatlais an 04n po amesrs 
04n Ohonncard mhóir. Cá ré pspiobta1 OTomar 
anoeacain “an Rannaiseact Dheas :” cá peact piot- 
Lard ann 54¢ Line asur cpiocnuigtesp Soc tine te 
FOCAL 04 PIOLLA. 


OSSAIL AN DORUS 4 PEAODAI. 


OPsail an vopap 4 Pesvaisi t 
O’P owic volesstap 4 oéanaim, 
órceac 50 01 4n Colann 
Leis an c-onam “na sonatt. 
*=teaé mos, no páLár bán. 
t=ap uét, ap ucv, 1. aft pon. 
1 0 cóin níor mó ná peact prottard bere Ann sac don Line, aft an 
Adbatt pin Léis an Líne map ro “ orsail vopup 4 Peaoaryp.” (?) 
Lying witness, beneath [specious] colour Through desire of m 
own good to come out of it [did I bear] Och! itis a misery that 
ever did it, For it is I was the person who did. 
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Witness, specious but untrue, 
Worked to do myself a good, 

Ah ! how often have I wrought, 
—And the thought is bitter food. 


Never saw I woman fair, 
Never heir, nor house, nor gold, 
But my greedy hand has sought 
If it, thought that it could hold. 


Long, too long, have I put off 
With a scoff, repentance due, 
Not rememb’ring death nor pain, 

—Now in vain my scorn I rue. 

Here is another prayer by a spiritual bard. I found 
Donogha O’Daly’s name to it in a manuscript which 
Patrick O’Prunty wrote in the year 1763, but possibly it 
was not Donogha Mór, but some other O'Daly who com- 
posed it, for O’Reilly does not give this poem amongst those 
of Donogha Mór. It is written in a very difficult metre, 
the Little Ranneeacht. There are seven syllables in each 
line, and each ends with a dissyllable. 


OPEN THE DOOR O PETER! 
Peter, in at thy portal} 
Let a poor mortal venture. 
Let unto Body wazting 
Soul through thy grating enter. 


I never saw beautiful young woman, Inheritance, gold or white 
mansion With anyone, that I would not covet them, If God would 
consent that they should be mine. 

It was I who put off Repentance, Though it was foolish understand- 
ing [made me], Hoping that my career would be lasting, Och, pitiful is 
my condition O Holy [Mary]. 

1This is in the metre of the original. Literally: 

Open the door O Peter, Since it is for you it is lawful to do it, In, 
to the body, Let the soul by itself. 
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4 brpeu'opainn oul arrea4c * 

leis an trlige 00 m’ Cuma, 
Acóio Anoip Le camaLll 

Trap 00 m’ éCanfióins ó'n oopap. 


ip ve ’n cfúútt pin an o1abat 
ósur mana na cotta, 
'S an paosal bior 0’ án miltlesd, 
A OE so S-cinnipt opty. 
Ó'n 'ocfúútt Atd ’54m’ Peiteam 
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tu fopap o'Feat San éroe4ó 
ul of E151n "pan voir. 
OPsail 4 Muipte mAcaip 
Lreagat Lataipn an CorsaitsT 
má bíonn Pesos 50 frocmas 
S4b 4n eocaip 4T FPorSóil, 


AS ro 'oán DO fúnne Fean 218 af Soil 'oíomaoinear 
an cr40$204L ped, 04n AT4 45 Cup 1 S-CéilL nace bpuil 
1 H-capitanap na nosoine acc may Tsáile imúisear 
ar padapc nua tuitesp Dine 1 mboóconor. Tr 
ctip i pin sip 4 noedinard mónán ve nA báro4ib 
MANTA 'OÍAÚ4, ósur obnáin binne bómosmanó, 46ur 
panna flo-geupisa. Cá 4 Lán ve bior4ib ann, as 0E4n- 
ath an $e2nóin Ceuona, 1 mbf4Cúnóib eite. Chon 
ging mé 4n “án ro sp PHpdinn ann mo feitb ‘00 


*c4 puro éisin AMUSA Ann pan Line feo. 
tip é pin “bí 45 an Ait 4 bpuil an chor, agu cTabarti buitle 
4 n-45410 Pesvaip 48 mo fonpa P” 


Tf I were able to go in, Leave the way free to me, There are now 
this some time back Three drawing me from the door. 

Of those three is the devil, And the desires of the flesh, And the 
world which does be destroying us, O God that thou mayest over- 
come them. 
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Oh, if it thus may venture, 
Enter Jet without hindrance, 
For there are three now working 
Jerking it from the entrance. 


One of these is the Devil 
Living for evil solely, 
World and Flesh too are vieing 

Trying to have it wholly. 


And through these three thus waiting 
In their hot hating malice, 

Hard for a soul to venture 
Or to enter God’s palace. 


Open O Mary Mother, 
None other have I hope in, 
His keys—if cross—twere mecter 
Take from Peter and open. 


Here is a poem which some man composed who felt 
keenly the vanity of this world, giving us to understand 
that in the friendship of men there is only, as it were, a 
shadow, which passes out of sight when one falls into poverty. 
This is a subject upon which many of the bards made 
religious poems, and melodious pointed songs, and very sharp 
ranns. There exist a number of pieces which make the same 
complaint in different words. I took this one from a 


From the three who are waiting for me, I cannot fly nor guard 
[myself], It is nob easy for a man without armour, To go forcibly 


through the door. 


Open O Mary mother, Be present (?) at the place of battle, If 
Peter be surly, Take thou the key and open. 
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mnne máncan O $Smúobóúa, s404 Dub 1 SCItL-Roir 1 
gs-con'o4é an Chain, ósur leapaig mé An ucmusaoú 
beasán. Oo cumaó an 04n ro 1 Rannaigeacc Mhoin 
ACT TA ré Tuailligce so mop. 


ón SAOhAL SLIM. file san ainm cecimet. 


De Clespaib an traosail flim 

0’ Feap parobspt naé bsaosat carpi, 
má ’p vardbipi—ard san céill, 

man naé 0té10* an ceapt "na ceann. 


Dam-pa bud Fíon an rseul, 
An c-am bud h-aoibinn mo nor 
Bud mop mo caparo “fr mo Saot; 
O'f' boét, ni t15 aon VO m’ Editi. 


Lá raomra ó éimSe na Spier’ 
Tug fein cpéao é an Fái—- 
ns feicim-re mo rsát Féin, 

Ot r5ait sonneré,t ní Feicim psc. 


Do Cró mé, ’p ní feicro mé. 
'S má cio t mé ni feicro mé 
Saoilro pian, raf noul vo m’ rptié, 
510 mire mé nac mé é. 


*“océiseann” MS. 

+ “aon nró,” pan ms. 

=“ ér10.” ms. 

1 This is nearly in the metre of the original. Literally: It is one 
of the tricks (peculiarities) of the sleek (or flattering 1) world, That 
to arich man there is no danger of disgrace. (But) if he is poor, 
(then) he is without sense, since the right does not penetrate into 
his head. [This last line seems corrupt.] 

To me it was true, the story, At the time that my mode-of-living 
was delightful, Great (numerous) were my friends and kinsfolk.— 
Since it is poor no one comes near me, 
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manuscript in my possession made by Martin O Griobhtha 
or Griffin, a blacksmith in Kilrush, Co. Clare, and I have 
amended the orthography a little. 


THE SLEEK WORLD.! 


(An anonymous poet sang.) 


Sleek and unhealthy this world is, 
Where “wealthy” means ‘‘ wise” and “good” 
and “ free,” 
Where if a man is only poor 
All men are swre a fool is he. 


I, too, have found the story true, 

That wealth means glory, honour, cheer, 
Flocks of friends once thronged my door, 

I grew poor—and none come near. 


These summer days, since coarse my dress, 
(Easy to guess the cause at last !) 

I see no more my shadow thrown 
On shadows others passing casb. 


The men I saw, they saw me not, 
Or, if they saw they would not see. 
They thought, I think, I was not I, 
But something different from me. 


On summer day, from the rising of sun,—Understand yourself 
what is the reason,—I do not see my own shadow (falling) On the 
shadow of anyone (else) (for) I see no shadow (of another). 


T see, and they do not see me, Or if they see me they see me not, 
They think after the departing of my fortune Though myself am I, 
that I am not I. 


If I were myself (as I was) My way would be brighter than 
brightness (in their eyes) Although now they pay no heed Hither 
to my death or my lite any more. 
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04 mbu'ó mire mire péin 
Dud Site 'ná site mo nór, 
Diod anoir nac s-cuiftíro cár 
óm' tap ná am’ beats pófs 


04 mbu'ó Líonca v’6f mo tyne 

A’p mé san Unnpa ve ’n céilt, 
Déatipard an mait a’fp an c-olc 

in’ eagna capt Solath so océró.” 


M bpuil agam cputt ná péan, 

i bpuil asom chéao ná cáin, 
Do claoCLao mo cíon anoir 

fí bpuil asom pop na náib.í 


ip é mear an tpaosait móin 
O bHaitro mo fcón so sann 
'O4 ocasfiáinn ceaspit asup cóin 
nac bpuil acc SLOP aimío” ann. 


Fearn ouoiltc pardbipi——p140 san Cet ce— 
Aip fin bíonn peilc asur péróm, 

óih péin 4 Ceann AT a tóin 
óT 4 0715 S4C SLO So cneun.$8 


aan ma ms 


* “So ceann.” ms 

f—ní'L ormeao asur piol Lín ná ríot náib asóm P “claoctao” 
ScLaocL4iSea4ú P 1. 00 h-atpiaiseav, 00 mitted. 

t“cpob” MS. cput=parbpleap, éaltac. 

§ “ so ceann,” ms. 


If my trunk were filled with gold! And I without an ounce of 
sense They would say, both gool and bad, That my wisdom goes 
beyond Solomon’s. 
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If I myself again were I, 

Bright in their eye myself would be, 
Though now they care not if I rot, 

They heed not what becomes of me, 


If I had gold for all their clan 
—And I not man but brute—yet such 
Creatures would swear, and loudly too, 
“Solomon knew not half as much.” 


Now I have neither herd nor flock, 
Jewel in stock, nor steed in stall, 
And all men think of me, I swear, 
As one not there, one dead to all. 


The world begins to gibe at me 

Because men see my store is gone, 
Though I should like an angel speak 

They say, ‘‘ the weak, the prating man.” 


The purse-proud churl, the wealthy boor, 

The world is sure with him to bear, 
Praising his boasts and foolish lies, 

“His voice is wise, ” they say, ‘‘ and fair.” 


(Now) I have neither cattle nor jewel, I have neither flock nor 
herd, My reputation has now been upset, I have neither flax-seed 
nor rape-seed [neither rus nor rawb, a proverbial expression 
meaning I am quite cleaned out. I have no crops of any sort.] 


It is the opinion of the groat world (i.e., the public) Since they 
preceive my treasure to be scarce, Though 1 were to argue (what was) 
right and justice, That there was nothing in it but the voice of a fool. 


A churlish man and rich,—a saying not concealed—On him there 
ig jauntiness (?) and power, (?) His own are his head and his hips 
From which every sound comes out strongly. 
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A O14 Cuil 140 4m’ 10ET 
(Azur mre pan scput acáim) 
Cionn afi GaitlL mé ve mo mear 
1aftliáim oft-pa m'anam v0'P4sait. 


AS ro án eile af neim-n1d an Tpaosgail asur ón 
cr4róbmr. cd án eite ann, dn-Copmail teir ón 
npán ro. Coruiseann ré mon ro; 


Tyudp acd 45 brat an mo bón 
Crd córo ve Snát am’ bun 
tp cUU485 54n 4 Scptocav Le S40 
An ‘Diabat an éLann 'r an énuth, 


det cid 50 cusann € O Ragattais an oán ro 
amears 04n Vonéard Moin Dem ré FO Óruil fst aise 
fA 4scneroeann ré nae eirean vo punne 6. 5 fo 
mo cóip-re 06. "DO CLObuail Seásan O 'O4Lais cóip 
euspamait 061 Leabdap atpdn “Tardg Solas” 45 
psd sufi Donésad O DAlaig Vo punne é. cá ré 
r5tmíobCa 1 Rannaigeacct moi. 


na cnuma, an Clann ’s an 014041. 


Tsp acd 'S bhac an mo Bip 
Crd cáro Ve Hn4t 1m bun; 
p tpuss Han 4 Scpiocad te 540 
An v1abal an élann ’p an énuth. 


* This translation is in the metre of the original. Literally : Three 
there are watching for my death Though they are always with 
me (?) It is a pity that they are not hanged with a (the Irish 
mode of hanging traitors) The Devil, the Children, and the Worm. 
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Those who now jeer and mock my word, 
Make them, O Lord, most poor like me, 
But for my honours flown away 
Grant me some day to dwell with Thee. 


Here is another poem on the nothingness of the world 
and of riches. There is another poem very like this one, 
beginning 

Three there be, watching for my death, 
Although they are ever with me (?) 


Alas that they be not hanged with a gad, 
The Devil, the children, and the worm. 


Although O'Reilly gives us this poem amongst those of 
Donogha More's he says that he has cause for believing that 
it was not he who composed it. The following is my version 
of it. Shawn O’Daly printed a different copy of it in the book 
of songs of “ Teig O Sullivan the Gaelic,” and says it was 
Donogha O'Daly wrote it. Itis in the Great Rannuigheacht 
metre. 

THE WORMS, THE CHILDREN, AND THE DEVIL.” 


There be three—my heart it saith— 
Wish the death of me infirm, 
Would that they were hauged on tree, 

All three, Children, Devil, Worm. 


SS 


The worms—though unhappy that—When my back is placed 
beneath the clay, They would rather have my body Than my poor 
soul and my wealth. 

My children would rather my wealth To be with themselves to- 
night—Though near their kinsiip is to me—Than that my soul 
should remain at one with my body. 

The Devil, of gloomiest deeds, The man who likes nothing but 
fault, For the jewels of the whole world He has no desire, nor for 
my body [only for my soul} 
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Na cnuma, crd amsaánaC pio, 

Can” curpiteap mo cul ’pan scúé, 
Vo b’feapip Led aca mo conp 

NA m' anam boct &'f' mo rptué. 
Do b'feann té mo clainn mo rpné 

Do beic aca péin anocr, 
—Da4m-ra ció Fosof' 4 n540lL— 

Nd m' anam map son ’p mo €otip. 
An o1abal ip voipibe v4it 

An fear fie nace áil acc Loc, 
dp féaoaib an beata cé f 

ní bpuil a rpéir ná 'nn mo Copp. 
4 Ótíorc 'oo cpocad 1 scfánn 

'S D0 soineaú te valt san put, 
O cd10 45 bat 4p mo flav, 

ip cHU45 Fan 5ad ap an orpiuip. 


Oo tus mé anoir so león Ve nA DdnTAIdb 00 bi 
cumta Le fiop-b4r0a1bd pasate, ann pan Dán Vines, 
Adur ‘00 mais, (curo aca) amears na nosoine So 0T1 
cor4C na h-soire ped. th Ciubpard mé acc son Ceann 
amdin eile ve’n TP6pT fo, Map fomplsa ón an. HCAO1 


*=an c-am. 

tan beata cé—an voman tomlin. 

O Christ who wast crucified upon the tree And who wast wounded 
py the blind without an eye, Since they are watching to despoil me 
Alas that there is not a gad (noose) upon the three ! 


2The translation of this verse is much more in the metre of the 
original than that of the first verse, for though many of the Irish 
lines, and even whole ranns, may be found composed of trochees 
astriur d | tá'gbráth | ar mó | bhas,i-e., Thréethére | bé my | héartit | 
sáith, yet the majority of the Irish lines will not read as trochaic 
ones at all, but the necessary seven syllables are made up of trochees, 
spondees, dactyls, and iambics—if one may use these terms of Latin 
prosody—indifferently, which gives the Irish verses a great deal of 
variety in the scansion of them. Thus the line Thé worms | it “á | 
4 séd | théught is an iambic one, while the following line contains 
two spondees and a trochee, and the third of the same rann is a still 
more compound line, to the scansion of which Latin terms of »rosody 
are unequal, Though these. verses are always written in ranas of 


I have now given enough of the poems which were com 
posed by the regular bards of the “Straight Metre,” and 
which survived—at least some of them—amongst the people 
until the beginning of this century. 


four lines with seven syllables in each line, they might perhaps be 
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The worms —it is a sad thought— 
When I am brought under clay, 
My body they make their goal, 
For wealth or soul nought care they. 


My children care for my wealth 

More than my health, when all’s done, 
They’d give, to get its control, 

My body and soul in one. 


The loathly devil, I wis, 

Whose business is to sow tares, 
Not for body, not for gold, 

Only for my soul he cares, 


Now O Christ, for us who died, 
Crucified upon the tree, 
These three wait for me to die, 
—Swing them high in death all three. 


betier read in some such way as this 


The worms, My children care 
(It is a sad thought) For my wealth 
When I am brought More than my health 
Under clay, When all’s done, 
My body They’d give to get 
They make their goal, t’s Sel : 
For wealth or soul My body 
Nought care they. And soul, in one. 


1 have, however, in my translations usually made the lines of these 

ems either wholly iambic or wholly trochaic The scansion of Jrish 

án Direach metres is a «reat crux to continettal scholars. I ho 
to examine them more fuily in my “ Baird agus Barduigheacht.” 


I shall only give one 
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ónn 4 novespinald na báino “1404 O14rpóineac,; ann 
Á SCUI0 V4N, 45 ANH UINT, 45 CS óir, A5up 45 cpotugso 
fipinne an Cperoim RomAnais anagaib na opoinse 0o 
Cnéis cpé 4 n-aitpeac. Onéappard mé curo “oen 
Din fo, Óin if Dán é 'oo-bein eóLar 'oúinn an inntinn 
asur 4n mov-pmusainigte na cova if mó ve nA h- 
Eipeannargid ann pan am pin; apur ip beas-nacé cinnte 
mé, 50 fat’ Cumact Aan-mop a5 04nTa16 'oe'n TOT 
fo na 'o401ne VO Consbáil 6 Cperoeam na Sacpanac. 

Do pinnead an piora ro te Siotta Onjusoe O h- 
Covdspa Do bi ’na Bpdtain 0° oO San Pponpraip 4 
scoLáirce Naoirh óÓncóin 1 Lobsn. “Do bi reirean 
costa 1 ppoilctib na mbdéyro pul an fás ré Eine; ir 
& 00 rSnhíob an án ann mo “DAéipo asur Dán- 
OAIgedct,” 

“Stán asa4o 4 fifi cumta” 

AS pagbdit plain a5 Erqunn, as fFilrdeact, a6ur ag 4 
CAIND1b, an DFÁSDÁIL 4 Tipe-OUutcaip 06. "Do Cup ré 
an Teasars Cpioptaige 1 Sclo ’pan mbuiaúain 1608, 
asur pip 1 n-óncwem ran motusdain 1611, asur 
00 Cuine4ú an Leaban ceuóna 1 SCLO An Tear uain 
45 an Roh ’pan mvuuadain 1707. Do cup ré 1 Scto 
1 nveipead an Leabain fin D4n F404 Ann 4 bpuit 88 
fann Anagaid capo ionmtiin 06 féin 00 Cuir 1 n- 
eipiceact. Dhi an 04n ro An-coiticonn ameasrs na 
noaoine, 45ur Cá ré Le FAgsil 1 mónán 'oe na Láim- 
mrSmióinní. Cappainsim curo beas oé ar an Leaban 
00 CLóbua4ilLeaó ann pan Roimh, assur ap Léimpsyubdinn 
4té 45am féin ann 4 bruil ré ps5piobvta níor cipte 
‘nd ann pan Leaba. Oud Dols, Dap tiom-pa, angainc 
fior com-cpuinne asur níor pnapca DO Cup 1 
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other poem of this sort, as an example of the way in which 
the religious bards disputed in their poems, arguing, reason- 
ing, and proving the truth of the Roman faith against those 
who forsook the creed of their fathers. I give a portion of 
this poem because it is one which throws much light upon 
the minds and mode of thought of the greater number of the 
Irish at that time, and I am almost certain that poems of 
this kind exercised very much power in keeping the people 
from the faith of the Sasanachs. 


This piece was composed by Giolla Bhrighid (Gilbride) 
O’Hussey, a friar of the order of St. Francis in the college 
of St. Anthony at Louvain. He was educated in the schools 
of the bards before he left Ireland, and it was he who wrote 
the poem given in my “ Bards and Bardism,” beginning 


Farewell to thee O man who composest,” 


bidding farewell to Erin, to poetry, and to his friends, on 
his leaving his native country. He printed the “ Christian 
Doctrine,” or Catechism, in Irish, in the year 1608, and 
again in Antwerp in 1611; the same book was printed for 
the third time at Rome in 1707. He placed at the end of 
this book a long poem of 88 ranns or quatrains against a 
dear friend of his own who fell into heresy. This poem 
was very common among the people and is to be found in 
many of their manuscripts. I extract a portion of it from 
the book that was printed in Rome, and from a MS. which 
I have myself, in which it is written out more correctly than 
it is printed. It would, 7 think, be difficult to put into verse 
more compact and neater arguments. There is a note written 
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béuppaiseacc. Acé nda (pspiobta te peann) 'oo mnne 
5. O n-ónsaoáin, an C4016 Ouilledise ann mo cóip-re 
0 foctoipn na Ssfúobnóin Haeverts te &. O Ra 4UL4is, 
as p40 Sup ap an Maotmuipe Mac Cpait,* ap an 
tpdccar Tuar; Oo pinne O h-Covspa an 04n po. Copaig- 
eann ón 04n Ann pan Leaban cLóbuaiLce man ro; 
“Tpuss liom 4 Compáin vo Cop.” 
ACT P4541M 4ma4Cc an 04 slann Toparg. Leapaigim an 
utpuugad beasán. 
0A bfeicred man 00 CID CAC. 
D4 breicped maz 00 C10 céé 
An troittre acd v0’ espburd oft, 
Buy nooncacc vo bud Léin Lib, 
Do tuispead fib péin burn scor. 


* Crd 50 paid na báifro 01404 Com Feup pin anagard an Maot- 
muipie ped, ni paid an peann bocc Lest Com h-olc Le curo ve nA 
'0401n106 Vo E4iniZ 'nA Ó141$ O’ap Teapimann-Mac-Cpait 1 FSconvsé 
feapmanaé é Féin, asup ofan ré 1 scómnuróe captanse Leip n4 
bunnadaib móna Saevdalaca 1 sCúis Ulead. 1 earbos Romana 
Copicarys 'na Col-ceatapi 06, 45u7' V0 pao Maolmuipe é, THAT, NUdI_ 
bi ré 1 Zcontabaipiz báif. Rinne ré an n10 cewons Le curv ve nd 
f454f1€416 NomAnaca nuair Dí baogsal opps. níos pSfror, níor 
béir-Lean, 45ur níon marb ré 'ouine ap bit. 1p cormúil so paid 
4 bean 'na C4coilceac 1 S-cómnuróe, 4557 D1ompals 4 Euro mac 
Freipin 'na RómánaiSi(5, no 1p cormúil naé par prado Afúamh “na 
bprocercúnaisib. Dep curo so bruaip ré Féin bár 'na Cacoilceac, 
níon 'ónoc-ouine 4Cc ouine paosaleaé . . Fusip ré mopdn nar? 
asuf' Conxb4is ré péin, asur 4 Clann 'na "1415, Sperm 'oainseann 
ain. bí ré 102 blíaúain o'4oir nua o'éus fe. Cmútusaó pir 
nán Sort vpioc-aisneap na mbátro arti! 

1 Although the religious bards were always so bitter against this 
Miler, the poor man was not half so bad as some of the people who 
came after him. He was from Termon-Magrath in Fermanagh, and 
he always remained in friendship with the great Gaelic families in 
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in ink made by O Hargadáin or Hardiman, on the side 
of the page in my copy of O'Reillys Dictionary of 
[rish Writers, saying that it was about Maolmhuire or 
Miler MacGrath! of whom I have spoken already, that 
O’Hussey made this poem. The piece begins thus in the 
printed book— 
“O companion, I pity thy case.” 

But I omit the first two ranns. I have amended the ortho- 
graphy a little. 

SAWEST THOU AS OTHERS SEE. 

Sawest thou, as others see, 
All the light from thee cut off, 


Thou wouldst know how dark thou art, 
Thou wouldst start instead of scoff.? 


Ulster. The Popish bishop of Cork was first cousin to him, and 
Miler saved his life when he was in danger of death. He did the 
same thing by several Popish priests when they were in peril. He 
aeither plundered, persecuted, nor slew anyone. It is likely that 
his wife was always a Catholic, and his sons turned Papist also, or 
indeed it is likely that they never were Protestants. Some say that 
he himself died a Catholic. He was not a vicious but a worldly man. 
He gained great wealth, and he, and his children after him, kept a 
firm hold of it. He was 102 years of age when he died—a proof 
chat the insults of the bards did not much affect him! 

2 This translation is in the metre of the original, with the exception 
mentioned in my last note, namely, that my lines are trochaic, while 
many of the lines in the original will not scan as composed of trochees. 
This may be taken as said once for all about “ Great Rannuigheacht,” 
and indeed about most of the Dan Direach metres. Also my lines do not 
all end in monosyllables, which is, however, de rigueur in the original. 

Literally : If thou wert to see as everyone sees The light that is 
lacking to thee, Thy darkness would be clear to thee, Thou wouldst 
understand thy own condition [observe the curious change of the verb 
from the singular to the plural, in this verse, “da bhfeicfed,” but “do 
thuigfeadh, sibh”’]. 
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Oo tuisre $eun Spranaé Slan 
“Do vAllad i 0'4 coil, réin, 
Truss nsé ocórla lib-re o cup 
Liais 00 Fóinpeaú tu ó 0’ péin, 
Do VU Fupitaéc Do Pacainn péin 
Act 50 ScLuin mé—mirce ap nodis— 
Ot4p nithnesé 116 vo 0’ Cpdvo* 
Naé Leis Lám U1sso 074 cóir. 


do’ $otne ó nac [b]péavaim out 
Curfi-pe cusgam ap pon Dé, 

’S af CAiproear án pinnrpeapt pdmainn, 
Cup c’ esplainte ve v’ 0615 Féin. 


An oll acá an cuisre mam? 
No an i an coil Le min an éurptip 
‘Do cuir an ced fo aft vo céill, 
SoilLre an cperoim nac Léin óuic, 


már i an cuisre, md’p í an coil 

tr cionnca4c Le v’ cup cap céill, 
Diod opm an cuisre v0 sors 

'S biod cors na Tola ofc Féin. 


map i an cuisre ip cionncaé tb 
ós TO Ouie a Leisear ru, 

Cyero ó'n easLair bata Dé 
Ó'r vi noccarTf féin 4 núin. 


“ ““Dá 140” ’pan Leaba, naé 'ocuisim. 

f 1. ip o'n eastair noccar ia 4 nún. 

Thy sharp sunny clear intelligence It has been blinded of its own 
will. Alas that there met thee not at the beginning A physician who 
would relieve thee from pain. 

To thy succour would I go myself Except that I hear—'tia surely 
the worse—That there is a venemous disease with thee destroying 
thee, That admits not the hand of a leech near it. 

Into thy presence since I cannot come, Do thou send me for God’s 
sake And for the friendship of our ancestors before us, The case of thy 
ailment, of thy own free-will. 
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Thy intelligence once bright, 
Borne so light on soaring wings, 

Now is clouded; since the Will 
Takes its fill of worldly things. 


As physician, I were come 

To thy home with wholesome speech, 
Long ago, but that there are 

Those who bar me from thy reach. 


Since I cannot come to cure, 
I conjure by God’s decrees, 
By our friendship’s holy tear, 
Let me hear of thy disease. 


Is it Reason, clouded still, 
Or thy Will with worldly breath 
That hath made thee dark of mind, 
That hath left thee blind to faith 1 


If thy Reason be amiss 
I for this have cure I hope; 
If to wrong thy Will be prone 
Thou alone with it canst cope. 


If at fault thy Reason be 
Let us see what makes it dim, 
Through His Church speaks God. Believe 
What she doth receive of Him. 


Is ib blind that the Understanding is ever, Or is it the Will with the 
desire of the body, Which hath cast this mist over thy reason, So that 
the light of the faith is not visible to thee ? 


Be it the Understanding or be it the Will That is guilty of leading 
thy sense astray [Jiterally: “of putting thee beyond sense”], Let it 
fall to me to compel the Understanding, But let the compulsion of the 
Will fall upon thyself. 


If it is the Understanding that is guilty with thee Here is for thee 
the cure of that, Believe from the Church the words of God, Since it 
is to her He himself discloses His secrets 
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O1-pe cpAt, noécar 4 pun, 

—eóin 0/4 Desqibad oúinn 4’p PSt— 
Spiopiav Dé pie 4 h-air Ve Snác 

M1 br ap meapball, sá 'ocóim 06 (?)* 


An pips ’p 4 ngsbann Leip 
Ip í An easlaip a vert mé. 
Ni Burl easlair eile aéc ped 
Assinn a-bop afi We cé.t 


Do Seatlt 'O:a 0'4 Veapibad pin 
—1omóa psttíobcúit 146 074 ná ó— 
Casta ró-Faicríonna Clúórc 
nac Scuipiprde í ríor so brhát. 
'Do'n easlaip NomAénta amóin 
Do céimlead 1 f'o—oáil so Briop f— 
Acá anuar o aimprqt Críorc 
San CLaocLóú, san vit, San TSr0T'. 


Bae erpiceacc Cáin is path, 

MALL vo Till no 'r seat VO marti, 
Marz pin, ni] easlaip vo Cpiore 

Aon éuro viob naé Labspann ain. 


ná h-abpiad, THAT, CalBin cLaon 
No Lúicein nán ELaon ó bhéis, 
No cia bé Oftons Leanar 'oíob 
Sup 4b easlair Criopt 140 péin. 


: 


““ á ocáim 06” = “cao é aipt 4 bpuil, mé 45 LaDainc ” .1. ní 
pracranaé é cuilLLeaó 00 p40 áin pin. 

f = Aft an vothan tomLán. 

1 = Do cóim-Llíonaó. 

§ = 1p sníomh pin arp 4 bpuil Frop as cdé. 

| = “ nad,” MS. 


To her indeed he discloses his secrets, We have John proving that 
to us and Paul, The spirit of God by her side ever, Does not be 
astray, why say more (?) 

The Pope and those who hold with him That is the church I speak 
of, There is no other church than this For us on-this-side [the grave] 
in the whole world. 
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God doth keep her free from smirch ; 
With his Church his spirit is ; 

John hath said it, 7..ul hath said, 
Thou hast read it, well I wis. 


By the Ckurch I mean the Pope 
And the group by him that hold, 

Ye shall find no other Church 
Though ye search till ve be old. 


God hath promised—thou hast read 
What he said, and thou must know— 
Christ’s church visible to all 
Ne’er shall fall nor be brought low. 


Of the Roman Church alone 
This is shown the truth to be. 
Since the death of Christ, it stood 
Unsubdued, self-acting, free. 


It hath stood, but where are gone 
All the spawn of lies and strife? 
Every heresy that came 
Brief its fame and short ite life. 


Let 1.9t Calvin dare to say 
~-No nor Luther seif-enticed— 
That the men who follow them 
Are then:selvea the Church of Christ. 


LT 


God promised i, proof of that— There is many a passage of Scrip- 
ture with you which says so—The visible church of Christ That it 
would not be put down for ever. 

Of the Roman Church only Has this been fulfilled—a well-known 
thing—It is from the time of Christ down, Without change, without 
want, without destruction. 

Every heresy that ever came Slowly it travelled er short it lived, 
Consequently they are not a church for Christ Any portion of those 
who do not speak of him. [2rhaps u- should read curd viod rorn 
4 Labyap arp, iz, “Some of those who speak aba: Him are not of 
His church.”} 

Let not indeed Partial Calvin say, Nor Luther who swerved not 
from a lie, Or whaiever people cling to them, That they are them- 
selves the Church of Christ, 
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C14 bé easLaih Leanap p140 
Mi Cáinis pram pdmoa péin, 
má ’pi pin an easlaip Fíon 
Cionnap fearFaró Cfúorc an Bpé15.” 


Do péip 4 n-4a'omóLa péin 

Cúis cev'd bliadain cap éir Cníorc 
An easLair ománca 6410 

Dud h-í amáin an easlair Fíon. 


1onnann ‘of an u44ift pin 'T anoir 
Ío'obainc racftamenc, móú, a’p beup, 

Cperveam, teassrs, cómacv, bris, 
níon stpars Tí 4 TCÁ19 vo Shéaf.T 


t4 n am pin vo báoan ann 
Arte naomts, clann vo 014, 
Saé 4 Spurl asainn anois 
Ip 140-pan V0 te€454T5 140. 


Tá 'n am pin táim ó'n Róim 
0465445 naomta apt coip-prabat,f 
Soc 4 bpúil asainn anoir 
ip é pin 00 tea4asa4rs 'oúinn. 


An creroeam vo Ce€454T5 oúinn 
pPsopiaig bud óeirsíobal, Dé, 
má vo tpéispeam § fionnaim uid, 

C14 h-í an usipt 00 Chéisream é. 


* Aliter, “cionnap paopiparo Cfúorrc ap bhéis.” 

f Do-Spétp = Fo bpst, mam. 

Top Comp part,” MS. ‘Reap coin put,” Leabar. már cearc 
an Léiseaó ro ip ionnann é asuT “Psopary sip apt comp Purl (1. 
mear) 00 TAbsITIT.” 

§ = Sean-foipm = “ TpérsZeamay.” fronnaim=frapputsim. 


Whatever the church be which they follow It never came [into 
axistence] before themselves, If that [church of theirs] is the true 
shurch How shall Christ stand upon a lie? 

According to their own admission For five hundred years after 
Christ The chaste Roman church It alon . was the true church. 
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How of them can that be true? 

They are new—of mushroom growth— 
Christ ye make untrue I trow 

If ye now accept them both. 


For the first five hundred years 
—It appears themselves admit— 
Christ’s (our Roman) church was still 
Free from ill, with saints in it. 


As it was, so it is, pure, 
Sacramental, sure, and true, 

One in doctrine, faith and power, 
For one hour no change it knew. 


Holy fathers all this time 

Lived, sublime in deed and thought, 
All of what we teach to-day 

It was they who brought and taught. 


Then it was, from Rome, like flame, 
Patrick came, our souls to save, 
All that we believe to be 
It was he who taught and gave. 


Now that faith which Patrick brought, 
Brought and taught, which we did take, 
If you say that we forsook 
When I pray did we forsake? 


The same for it at that time and now [are] the offering of the 
Sacraments, manners and customs, Faith, teaching, power, force, It 
has not changed its state ever (1). 

at this time there were in it Hoy Futher., children of God, 
Everything which we now have, {t was they who taught it. 

At this time there came from Rome Holy Patrick with favourable 
journey, Everything which w> now havn, It was he who taught it 
to us. 

The faith which he taught us {I mean] Patrick who was God’s 
disciple If we nad forsaken it, I ask of you wat was the time at 
which we forsovuk it? 
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Signe cdc pan easlair 'Oé 
At df n-eaglaip, Léin v0 644, 
4c an Lops na n-eapbal, raon 
Aonva, coicéionn, noth, ve SnÁt, 


At Lops na n-eapbal* acd 
—M1 bess 04m 074 Veapibad pd— 
A noesyinaro céao easlair Criort 
Sac nró vio v0 5nd pi por.t 


óvtótro espouis inne pór 

— Oearnbaó eile a’p Lón af pio— 
ón Lops 4 céile ve $nác 

6 14 Peavaip Sup an Lá aniú. 


Até Af n-eaglaip dona, Leip, 

Aon Copp cumairs san cette inn, 
Aon ceann sft 4n 5-copp po acd, 

na boill, cnóác, v0 néin An Cinn. 


Coiccíonn, act cid Seanmnutróe í, 
§4ba10 fí S4C neac ne n-a toit, 
até ann, 5aé aimpiyt ann mam, 
Do bí ann sac cif, Tprap a’p croith. 


Nsomta For dj n-easlaip Pao, 
Deata naoth a5 teasers vtinn, 
1om'óa 4 miopbuil a’p a £10, 
—Lép 00 64é 0'4 Deapibad pio. 


* 4. abpealt, 
f “ni pé anoir,” MS. ni’ an gann po ann pan Leabat clébuailce 


act cá Té Ann mo LAith-popibinn péin. 


Signs [notes] too [that] are in the church of God [are] in our 
church, plain to all, It is on the track of the apostles, free, One, 
catholic, holy ever. 

On the track of the apostles it is, No small [arguments there are] 
for me proving this. All that the first church of Christ did, Each 
thing of them she [our church] does still, 

There are bishops still in her, Another proof and plenty for that, 
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In the Church of God are notes, 
And these notes are in our own, 
Apostolic ’tis, and free, 
Holy, Catholic, and One. 


Apostolic is our Church, 

Those who search both see and say: 
All our early Church observed 

Is preserved with us to-day. 


We have bishops—each one knows, 
And our foes themselves allow— 
Bishops in unbroken line 
Down from Peter’s time till now. 


One our Church is; see in it 
Many members knit in one, 

One our body, one our head, 
One when all is said and done, 


Catholic she is, though chaste, 
All who haste to her, the fair, 

She receives them. She is blest 
East and west and everywhere. 


She is holy, free from taints, 

Lives of saints attest the truth, 
Many miracles she wrought, 

Prophets taught her from her youth. 


On each other’s track constantly [following] From Peter’s time 
until to-day. 

Our church is unified [one] moreover. One composite body without 
concealment are we, One head there is over this body, The members 
too are according to the head. 

Common [Catholic] but yet chaste is she, She takes every person 
by his will, She exists at each time and ever, She was in every 
country, east and west. 

Holy moreover is our free church. The life of saints is teaching 
us [that]. Many her miracles and her prophets, Plenty [of proofs] 
for everyone proving that ! 
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na risne-fe “—ma4it 4 5-c1stt— 

Hap n-easlair-ne mam acaro, 
Signe coioarfnaf ip ole bs 

'S án n-eapcóiftoib bíor ve Hndt. 


1omúa 'oearibaó nac 140 fín 

—mMur[a] bud fava bert vA pioth— 
'Óearbar Sut ab f ped amáin 

An @sslaip 4rd v0 ós CRIOST. 


Ip bneás ró-CuiSríona an án fo, asur if pt’0-beE 45 
cormúil é teir an oán ‘00 rSníob an Oubtaigeat 
anagard Maotmhuipe Mic Cnoic. Tpdccann an Fite 
an 40646 1omLán na O1APpOIpedacTa 101h, AN Tá Cpero- 
eam. 1 'C2016 Lúiceon Dein ré Sup Opp ré an an 
moro 00 TUS ré Map thanaé nu4in pór ré. 


Do tunne bhéas Le D14 món 
mais vo cteropesd 06 v'4 éir; 
bhéas te osoimib’ amlarú pin, 
Cormúil pip 50 noeunfad pé. 


'Do Kup ré “na cm moroe Tus To 014.” 


tus boécaée apt pardbjeap bocr, 

Do théis úmlacr sp 4 Tort péin, 
Cailleaé Dub aise na mn401, 

Na thanaé 510 00 bí ré. 


—_—$_— 


* TA an pile a5 Labaipic ann po aft “ ndcaid” na h-easlLaire, mar 
Slaovann DelLLapmin ontia. 


t =concpatea. 
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All these notes and signs have we, 
Plain to see that they are there; 
Signs the opposite of those 
All our foes are found to bear. 


Other proofs could I give too, 
But these few may have sufficed, 
Proving that our church alone 
Fills the throne set up by Christ. 


This is a fine intelligible poem, and is rather like that one 
which O’Duffy wrote against Miler MacGrath. The poet 
goes over the whole ground of the dispute between the two 
religions. About Luther he says that he broke the vow 
which he took as a monk when he married. 


He has told his God a lie; 

Why should I believe him then? 
He has lied to God, we sce; 

Why should he not lie to men? 


He broke ‘the three vows he made to God.” 


He gave up poverty for poor riches, 
He forsook humility for his own will. 

A black Cailleach (nun) with him for a wife, 
Although a monk he was. 


These signs—good their meaning—With our church they ever 
are, Signs contrary [to them] of evil import Have our adversaries 
constantly. 

There is many a proof that not they [are Christ’s church]—If it 
were not too long to enumerate them—Proving that it is this [church 
of ours] alone Which is the chaste church which Christ built. 
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ma'r otc Lúicean teir an brite, 1p meapa teir “ C4it- 
tin.’ 'Oein ré 074 4016 — 


Hsvap Fae uilc vo snd ped, 

De 'Úta SLónman—olc an cratt— 
[ip] 1onnann 06-pan 4p roin 

4 po nae Bruit Dia na O14. 


Caiteann ré ampup op beuraib Cailbin, asur cuineann 
ré 1 5céilL níor mó “ná 'oein ré— 


t! absiaim so noespinard poin, 
Avaltyanap a’p 5010 50 Leds, 
MET sibé vO VEanpad 140 


meara:m nac cperote af 01045 tón! 


asur cuipeann pé 1 tert 06 an CÓin ir 5hánna spur ip 
mi-nároúnóa, ann pan pann Lesnar fin, 45 fd40— 


th Paopipainn na nveapinard mam, 
’S naé noesfinard For 140 VO Hn4et ! 


CÁ, a-oein ré, 4 Ldn VE neItid baimear teir an 
Bepleroeanh nac bruit te FAgail ’pan Cromna Nuadvd. 
Caitpim’o 140 pin Cperoeamhaine of Flaonuipe na 
h-€a4sLaire map 00 gpero nda ‘Dsoine 140 pul rsriobso 
Leabap dpi dit. 


Oo bi For an Tionms Nudd, 
Sealav anusp Tart éir Criort, 
San pstibne ap Cuimne 00 gnat, 

*g 'o'á cheroeam 45 cCÁC 00 fíott. 
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If the poet dislikes Luther, he dislikes Calvin more. He 
says of him — 


This man makes an author of every evil 
Out of glorious God—bad the sense— 
It is the same for him consequently 
As to say that God is not God. 


He throws doubts upon Calvin’s morals, and leaves us to 
infer more than he says— 


I do not say that he did that, 
Adultery and theft in plenty, 
But whoever would do such things 
I do not deem that his voice is to be believed 
in the matter of God, 


and he imputes to him a most abominable and unnatural 
crime in the verse which follows, saying— 


I would not acquit him of never doing it, 
Or even of not having done it constantly. 


There are, he says, many things concerning the faith 
which are not to be found in the New Testament. We must 
receive these things on the witness of the Church, as people 
received them before any book was written. 


The New Testament was moreover 
Down for a while after Christ 

Without writing, in remembrance constantly, 
And believed by each one ever, 
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Stró bé aveip naé scperoeann ré 
Act 'oo'n SSproptuipt Féin amáin, 
fi4phóiSim v6 an scherorceatt Leip 
má ré an rsfúoptcúití pin “na Láim. 
* * * * 
An bpacard ’pan Sstúoptcúin mam 
No má v0 Connatgic, cia an BALL F 
SoirséaL Lúcáir v0 Beit Fog, 
Soirséal Tomaip San BS ann P 


Dein ré fá Deipeso— 


ma’p í an coil 1p cronntac qb 
Sl4n lib, ní Bainim-re Vi, 

A leiseap ní Seid ple h-aip, 
Aitne VAM-f4 50 MAT í. 


ósur cpiocnuigtean an 04n Leir an plann ro anas iú 
PAOSALTACTA A €62 0— 


An t-soibnesp-p4, 54 ocáim 06, 
Seapp marpipear, ni mop a Opis, 

An pian tuitlresp at 4 fon 
Maipprd peo tye biota níon. 


Nitcesp1 n-ampap nae nveacard án án ro, 45ur 
04NTA eile Copmtil Leip, AMAC FO Faippins amesps nA 
nosoine, asup nac paid cumacc mon sca Le aoine 
00 congbaéil So peapmac 1 S-cperoeam 4 n-aitpeac. 
ósur dvd sansagarod “aoine 00 TSríob asur vo Léis 
ANTA MAfi 140 PO, 00 CuIp Sacpana an Pyimero Dout- 
cen Azur 4 Curoeacta—agup bi 1onZancep uri “na 
wag pin Fá nán feuo rí na aoine D1iompoo! ón 
'oCUISEÍÚ An Tip pin Cordce son nú bainear te n-éin- 
inn 4sur te muinntip na h-Eipeann ! 
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Whoever says that he does not believe 
Except in the Scripture itself, only, 
I ask of him is it believed by him 
That that is the Scripture which he has in his hand. 


* * * há 


Did he ever see in the Scripture 

—Or if he did see what is the place ]— 
That the Gospel of Luke is true 

That the Gospel of Thomas is of no value ! 


Finally he says— 


If it is the Will which is guilty with you 
Farewell to you, I do not touch her, 
Her cure she doth not receive willingly (?) 

Well do I know her. 


and the poem ends with this rann against the worldliness 
of his friend— Z 


This delight—why say more— 

Short shall it last, not great is its worth, 
The pain that is earned on its account 

This shall last through eternal ages. 


There is no doubt at all but that this poem and others 
like it went out widely amongst the people, and that they 
were very powerful in keeping them steadfast in the path 
of their fathers. And it was against people who wrote and 
who read poems like this that England sent Primate Boulter 
with his company—and was surprised that he was not able 
to convert the people ! 
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Cá na D4NTA DO TUS mé so VTi fed Cmts ann pan 
Trlige pragalea pin api 4p 540040 Dán Vipieac, C10 
50 Óruil an “'Oineac” nó Cam 1 Scuro 4C4, Leip An 
mésv0 00 BI [14D TpuaILLigte. Ip cormúil ó na Tom- 
paid’ AT4 10NNT4, SO BKfuil Pisd appa ósur sup 
CANFAVAN Anusy Cusóinn 1 mbéal na nosoine mon 
Do CÁInS CUID mop ve VAnTaib VDonésard Moin 
tí 'Ó4Lais, D0 PSpiob níor mó “ná ré cev'o buaóan 
Af 04 fFici0 6 fooin. 

OCT can éir DO NA Tea4n-báfro416 ‘00 beic imtigte, 
00 topaig ón TOIL nudav, oes pusp ann 4 n-Áir, 
comaip eite 00 Tabsipe apeedc, spur, 1 n-áic nd piot- 
Lard péin 00 COrmasipesrh ann pan Line, níon Cómaiús 
piad ACT nA PlolLard ap ap TuIT bmús an gota, spur 
Fás Psd 04NTA n4 NOIAIF ann 4 buIl ndot, VeIC, 
aon-oeus, A5up 'Ó-oeus ve fiollaidid 1onnT4, ann 
ran tine. 


T4Smaoto ann pan Hcuro ip mó ve nd VANTAIb 
nusds ro 50 mbíonn 4°06 no 4 Ti D’focLaidb 1 Lán Soc 
line, a5 'opeunam “cémdyroa biúrce ” no cómfuaime 
mi-WasaleTa Led Féin, no te 4 06 no 4 cf 0’ FOCLAIb 
eile 1 Lap na Line Leanar; 46uT? ní bíonn son umiin 
cinnte ann pnd prollardib acá “rón Line. 


O' PAS Nd nu4ó-báiro 4 Lán Ve nA DANTAID reo “nA 
no1aig, ann pan peactmad agup ann pan octmad aoir 
meus ; A5up ni pai’ Aon cinedt filrdeacTa 01404 BUD 
Coicéinne amears Nd nosoine agup bud mó 00 Cic $ 
teó “ná piopard fava Pplopav0dlta PEpiobts an an 
gcuma po, map acd “ ón Dár asur an Ouine,” no 
“Compsd voip an SColtainn a4sur an ónam,” no 
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The poems which I have given up to this are composed 
in that regular manner which was called Dán Díreach or 
“Straight Verse,” although the ‘“Straight” is crooked 
enough in some of them, on account of their being so much 
corrupted. It is probable, from the measures in which they 
are composed, that they are decidedly ancient, and that they 
were handed down from their being in the mouths of the 
people, as some of Donogha Mér O’Daly’s poems were 
handed down, who wrote more than six hundred and forty 
years ago. 

After the ancient bards were gone, the new school which 
rose up in their place began to bring in other metres; in- 
stead of counting the syllables themselves in the line, they 
only counted the syllables upon which fell the stress of the 
voice, and they left poems behind them in which are ten, 
eleven, and twelve syllables in the line. 

We find that in most of these new poems there are two 
or three words in the middle of each line, making “ broken 
co-arda ” or irregular vowel rhyme, either with themselves, 
or with two or three words in the middle of the following 
line or lines, and there is in the line itself no certain num- 
ber of syllables. 

The new bards left a great number of these poems behind 
them in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There 
was no kind of religious versification more common amongst 
the people, or which pleased them better, than long spiritual 
pieces written in this manner, like “ Death and the Man,” 
“Dialogue between the Body and the Soul,” “The Final 
End of Man,” “Death and the Sinner,” or “ The Adven- 
tures of Death.” There were a great number of these poems 
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“Cpio¢ Oéigeannaé an Ouine,” no “ ón Dár spur 
an Peacaé,” no “acca an dip? Vi 4 tán ve na 
'ánc2ib fed an beut nd noooine, Apu TA PI4D Le 
Fagait ann sac “Vols an cpalataip,” So mop-mop 1 
sCúise Maman. Dionn na V4nTa ro, beas-naC uite 
HO Léip, 45 Cun 1 Scéitt Otinn Diomaoinip asup neim- 
md An TPAOFAIL peo, 45 Taipoesnt nac bruit ann acc 
“sat apydoittesp no rtám “oen ed,” 45 riop-40 
naé bruit son nro 4p fiú Ofeatnugad sip, ACT Did 
spur an “ beata tall.” 

ós ro rompta sp “Crio¢ Déigeannaé An Ourne ” 
04n 00 bi Com coiccíonn fin 1 nÉéimnn Sup cuipeso 1 
BCLO é 1 mbDaile-st-Clusat ’pan mbuaóain 1818 te 
Eamon o Seatbard é151n. Saoit curo ve na ‘osoinid 
sun Donncad Mp O VALaig 00 funne é, Ace ni Féroin 
fin. Ip foltupac 6’n comar adup Ó'n béappaigeacc 
sun oón ó n Ssoit Nuard é. 


cníoc 'óéiseannaCc ve'n 'ouine. 


A 'óuine, cums vo Cfúoc óéiseannac, 
A'T ná cart v’soip Le baoir ná breusaib, 
Cumann an tpaogatl CLaoin so ocnéisritt 
Ció Sun soibinn rmuaín Supt baosalac. 


Ció cá cu LÁroit, Lán ve Cnéitib, 
Lán ve flaéinte, Lán “áille a'r réime 
ná bain cóil ap bLác beas bhéine, 
’S sun cáinte i 'ná f sáile san éipeacr. 


1 This is pretty nearly in the metre of the original, a metre which 
with its many variations quite supplanted the various forms of 
‘Straight Verse.” Such vowel-rhyming as we find in ‘‘ time” 
“lies,” or “ world” ‘ troubled,” or “: first” ““ worse,” or ‘‘ sorrow ” 
“hollow,” is quite good enough even for most modern Irish ears. 
Whoever douhts this, let him examine the various ‘‘ In Memoriam ” 
verses published in our daily papers. 
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in the mouths of the people, and they are to be found still 
in every “Miscellany,” especially in Munster. These poems, 
almost all of them, impress upon us the vanity and nothing- 
ness of this world, how there is nothing in it but a “sun- 
beam let loose, or a handful of mist,” and how there is 
nothing worth looking to except God and the “life beyond.” 


Here is an example out of the “ Final End of Man,” a 
poem which was so common in Ireland that it was printed 
in Dublin in the year 1818 by one Eamon O’Shelvy. Some 
people thought that it was Donogha Mér O’Daly who 
composed it, but that is impossible. It is evident from the 
metre and versification that it is a poem of the “New 
School,” as I have called it. 


THF FINAL END OF MAN. 


Remember, 0 friend, thy end of sorrow,? 
Spend not thy time with lies and folly, 
Forsake the world troubled and hollow, 
Sweet at the jirst but worse shall follow. 


Though strong thou art and smart and smiling, 
Full of wealth and health, most lively, 
Make no boast, the whole are lying 
Unsubstantial shadows flying. 
see el eee 
Literally—O man, remember thy last end, And do not spend thy age 
with folly and lies, The love of the deceitful world, that thou mayst 
forsake it, Although it is delightful, remember that it is dangerous. 
Although thou art strong, full of accomplishments, Full of health, 
full of handsomeness, full of beauty, Do not strike fame out of (i.c., 
be proud of) a little lying blossom, And sure it is more cespicable 
than a shadow without substance. 
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ná séilL-re vo paémar no maitesp an tpaogart peo, 
Ar 4 Snéitib na veun roman r5lérpe, 

feuc sur oe'n Cné acd cu veunTa, 

'S an THAT é4sFa4ití Hurt Ché íoc óéanFan. 

Crd Hup mótt 00 Curo it a’p Here te, 

Do Curo 44510 báin, phóir 4 T peatortt, 

Do bac, 00 €4p41L1Ú;, 4.T 00 401115, 

Do caipledin bud “ó Beds Le peucain, 

“Do Luét ealadan bíor 45 TAITISe o'Feucain, 
Do Luét eóLair 4 Ouine, óir clipte 1 Scéill, Cu, 
Do cécaipive bíor 45 coCú 540 sac béile 


Lós] 'oeunam a coippeasta an botro Leacan eu'o4in.” 


Do Conaifi bíor So conspiaé béul-binn, 

Do bainpeaú clLuitce ar an eilic 04 Séire, 

At! Pao nd COILLe, corp copay no plérbe, 

Le n-a mine Cum vo Saile vo Deunsm. 

Hae 4 noubpar o túr pan méav-pa 

tonnes pa vay mo cúbar ní L E1peact, 

Crd acdr0 1 S-cupiam oft, o€ ni Leac péin 149, 
Cuppro 4 5-cUl Leac cpat múcFatt "pan Scpé Cu. 


Cá teat-ceuo pann eite ’pan oán fo, 45ur if cor- 
múil so bruit ré pean so Lesp, map OUbHPAd Sup cumsao 
an án ro Le Donnésd ODALaIs DO Fusipi bár F401 1244. 
ip cinnte ó'n míorún asup Ó n 5-canamain naé é ‘00 


“Cf. “pled mayan Mic Sioppa” ann a bruit an focal 
“ bopro evoain ”: puaip mé 1 n-abnánaib eile é map an Sceuona, 
asur cperoim sur b'é an Déanta acd ait side-board. 


Do not submit to the affluence or the goodness of this world, Of 
its species (of wealth) do not make much boast, Behold that it is of 
the clay that thou art made, And that when thou shalt die it is clay 
which shall be made of thee. 

Though great is thy share of gold and jewels, Thy share of white 
silver and brass ard pewter, Thy cows, thy horses, and thy sheep, 
Thy castles that were very fine to see. 
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Take no heed of the creed or the wealth of the world, 
Do not boast of its host or its banners unfurled, 
Thou art made out of clay, into clay to be turned, 
And into the room of the tomb to be hurled. 


Though plenty of gold thou hold and jewels, 
Silver white, brass bright, and pewter, 
Sheep and kine, with swine ground-rooting, 
Castles and holds of untold-of beauty. 


Men of science to ride beside thee, 

Men from college, of knowledge like thee, 
Cooks for roasting, toasting, frying, 
Costliest wines on side-board shining ; 


Though at thy back the pack be crying, 
Chasing through lawns the fawns swift flying, 
The loudest to call of all the riders, 

Pressing to speed thy steed untiring, 


Yet this is all to fall and leave thee, 
Hounds and lawns and fawns and deer too, 
All must fall, for all is fleeting, 
Churchyard walls rise tall between you. 


There are some fifty more quatrains in this poem. It is 
likely that it is old enough, because it was reputed to have 
been made, as I said, by Donogha O’Daly who died in 1244. 
It is certain, however, from the metre and language that it 
peers Shere ts AIE HE SSSmih ECTS SES STIES TI SNESITS m—mm 

Thy men of science who are making-a-custom of visiting thee, Thy 
men of knowledge, O man, since thou art clever of sense, Thy cooks 
who do be flavouring (?) every meal, Getting it consecrated (arranged ?) 
upon a broad side-board. 

Thy hound-pack which are hound-like (7) sweet-tuned, Which would 
win the game from the fawn no matter how swift, Throughout the 
wood, beside curragh or mountain, In their fleetness to rouse thy 
valour. 

All that I have mentioned from the beginning to this In them, by my 
conscience, there is no worth, Although they are a care to thee, alas! 
they are not thine own, They shall turn their backs upon thee when 
thou shalt be quenched in the clay. 
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fúnne 6, act if 0618 Sun Ó” é ceann ve ná ceu'o-ó4n- 
€415 00 múnnea4ó leir an SSOIL Tluaró cap éir 'oo'n 
'Oan 'Oíneac 'oo 'Óul, an g-cúl. ip follupac fin 6 na 
Lintib bainear Le reils ná n-eiuiic 45ur Le Taitige Lucc 
ealadan. Áós To piors rimpu'óe 'oe'n TOT ceu'on4 
'Do rpu4in mé O CAf4ID, 00 CuUdLAID é as pean fean ar 
Citt-Connaitt, react mite c4o6 f'oin 'oe Tusim 1 scon- 
046 na Sarttirne. 
An rea4anR Rom bás. 

Alora Ctúorc Sup 4 ws na n5pdpa, 

A éputarstedip neime, calman, a’p Papipcaip, 

'Do O61;1T ‘DO Curd FOLA af Crann nA pire, 

te mire 00 FáDáil, ó'n ooc-bór * cpdrdTe. 

Tus mire oroC-Cúiriú540 Out FeAd mo Beata, 

As Fopsailt vo Lote Le near mo peacary, 

níon pmuain mé sup cu vo Tuy 04m pLaince, 

Mo besta Laéteamail, talam a’p TAinte. 


C14 an mart GAM Anoif mo fardbpeap Paosatta 
Mo Gdrproe Beds, comLusvay,t ná saolca ! 

Cá an bár 1 LATaIT 'T mo Bapdncap rstúobta, 

?S san páttoún u4ic-Fe cóim caiLLte Cordce. 


Mi Deapnard mé faoiproin Le T4541iT ná bhácáil, 
'S níon tart mé consnam fhuine Do Mscaip. 
Do n4 boétaib ni Tuy mé VEOE ná 'oéimce, 
Act Le vftoé-comLusoap Cait mé nA Cev0TA. 
pee ae as i te Re 
* 6 sac aon bór cpdrdte,” oubainc an rear. Cá 4n Cev'D pann 
To arí 4on focal beas-nac Leip an sceuo tánn ann pan “ Chotepia 
Moyiburp,” Le Rarprepid. 
t ‘‘Cumtdéoap ” 1 5Connaccard. 
1This is pretty much in the singularly unornate metre of the 
original, which scarcely differs from English. Literally—O Jesus 
Christ and O king of the graces, O Creator of earth heaven and para- 
dise, who didst pour thy share of blood on the tree of the passion to 
gave me from the destroying evil death. 
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was not he who composed it, though it is probable that it is 
one of the very first poems which were made by the New 
School after the “Straight Verse” began to lose ground. 
This is evident from the lines about the bunting of the 
fawns and the visiting of the “men of science.” Here is a 
simple piece of the same sort that I got from a friend who 
heard it from an old man in Kilconnell, seven miles east of 
Tuam, in the County Galway. 


THE MAN, BEFORE DEATH. 
O Jesus Christ, O light of graces,’ 
Ruling in heaven and earthly places, 
Who pouredst thy blood on the tree to save me 
From Death and the Devil who would enslave me. 


Alas! how badly did I requite thee ! 

Ready was I to hurt, to smite thee, 

To open thy wounds by unbelieving, 
Forgetting that all things are of thy giving. 


What profit me now—my case is piteous— 
All friends, companions, wordly riches ; 

For Death is upon me with warrant written, 
Oh ! pardon! pardon! or I am smitten. 


I confessed not to priest nor to any other, 

Nor asked I for aid of Mary Mother, 

No alms to the poor has my hand been giving, 

I have spent much gold in riotous living. 
ee SSS 


I gave to Thee a bad requital during my life, Opening thy wounds 
by the strength of my sin, { did not consider that it was Thou who 
gavest me health, My daily food, land and flocks, 

What good is it to me now my worldly riches, My fine friends, com- 
pany, or kindred. The Death is present and my warrant written And 
without pardon from Thee I am lost for ever. 

I made no confession to priest or friar, And I asked not the help of 
Mary Thy Mother, To the poor I gave neither drink nor alms, But 
with evil company I spent the hundreds [of pounds]. 
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4014 tr cu an c-4Ca4ift wile-cimatcad 
Tabaip vam rpár Le 'oeunam Goacta, 

Béappao mo fardbpeap 'oo na boicr mar óiúcra 
Seob410 cú moLao usta map boLcanar cúbanta. 
ón fneasnaó. 

Slacpao v’focat 4'r béanpao ome seait-rpár 
Deun uparo mart VE a5 paotpugad spp, 
Deun FAOIPIOIN maT Le pagarit no bpAtarpi, 
ASur r144'¢t consnam ó Muipe Matar. 

Fuainmé cóip ve %4n 1 n-dAmepica, 00 bi amesrs 
na Láimrsfúbinn 4cá 1 OTsipse 45 Cumann na Saeó- 
eitse 1 Nusvd-Cadpsc, án 4 paid TIMGIOLL cúis ceuo 
Line ann,“ 'o'an 6” ainm “ An Dár asur an Duine,” asur 
cá beasón fuánn Ann, naC mipoe 04M 4 scun Fíor, map 
mMimsedann T0 SO móic Otinn ovapamail na n540'00L 
ór An mbnorsoón 1onsóncoc rnón-éainceaé patmae pin, 
00 DLann'D415 Cromait na meors. TA An ouine, man 
ir cormúil, 45 1008010 Ldaime an Úá4ir vo éonsbáit 
u41Ó Le ceiptesnnaibd 00 Cup sift, Á5ur' frappuigeann 
ré OE F401 Veipesad mán fo. 


An 04S S5US ón “uine. 
Cav verti 4 B4ip acá 'S am’ éirceacr 
Re quakerp Anabaptipcp no Prepbicépuanp, 
&T 546 Ofieam eile Sníó verpipi San érpeacc 
San usospap cuisre no easna véas-cearic ? 


* Di an '0án fo rsfíobta so Veap, TIMe10LL cú Fir bt1ad4In ó 
ron, Act ní 1416 aon ainm Leip. Dud p5yubinn Chonnaétaé í o'n 
scanamain, cperoim. 


O God, thou art the father Almighty, Grant to me space of time 
to make a will, I shall give my wealth to the poor like dew, Thou 
shalt get from them praise like fragrant perfume. 

ANSWER. 
T shall receive thy word [prayer] and shall give thee a short space, 
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O God, thou art the almighty Father, 

Grant time my mind and my sense to gather, 

Till I give to the poor like the dew—not counting— 
That their prayers may praise Thee in incense mounting 


Answer. 


Laccept; and allot thee one short space, 
Make use of it wisely, and earn grace, 

Go seek a confessor, priest or friar, 

And pray unto Mary with prayers of fire. 


I found in America a copy of a long poem, amongst the 
manuscripts preserved by the Gaelic Society in New York, 
in which there are about five hundred lines, called “ Death 
and the Man,” in which there are a few verses that may be 
given here, as they shed some light on the opinion the Gael 
had formed of that wonderful nose-talking psalm-singing 
crew which Cromwell planted amongst them. ‘The man, it 
appears, is trying to keep the hand of Death off him by 
putting questions to him, and at the last he asks him in this 
fashion : 

DEATH AND THE MAN. 
What sayest thou Death—my last breath is speaking'— 
Of Quakers, Anabaptists and Presbyterians, 


And all others who rant and cant unceasing, 
With no understanding and less teaching. 


Make a good use of it, earning grace, Make a good confession to 
priest or friar, and ask aid from Mary Mother. 


1This poemof about 500 lines, was beautifully transcribed 
apparently about 60 years ago, but there was no name to show who 
composed it or who transcribed it. It was a Connacht composition, 
if one may judge from the dialect, or certainly a Connacht trans- 
cription. This first verse shows the metre of the original, but I have 
not versified the rest. 
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TA an Dár cinedlta so Les, asur céróeann ré 45 
ansúinc Leip an b'rean spur Dein ré SO cúincéireoc. 


Oeipiim Fac OuUIne NAc F-cpleroeann, So n-eugparo 
So piopypurde putain San cumann 4n naém-p’ppiro, 
Chrdim n2é fear pagasic Cum Teagaips Do Veunam 
NA prpiops bovis LobTaIs Breusars, 


Sreupard, cloroéap, rsinnéar éilLle, 
Tallady, búircéarr cuicléap cLaonac, 
Ceannurve by14046, pplacaipie méifrotús, 
Sean-cailtead Satta tabpap béarla. 


má artms10 protlas no Uicit 1 beunra, 

San prurvésp 01004 ná cratt Léisinn, 

San Laroionn Cabpaip Tráincír no Sréisir, 
Tpat Broeann 4 nsoile as feucaint Le feurta. 


M4 “eití An ppropiav Led Teagsps 00 óéanam 
BHeaparo 1 bpuitpro map Caitligs* san éireacv, 

Ap Ché, aft Paro, ni’ 1 mesp 4C4 Aft don Cost, 
Rinnesoap nusd-paroipt bud Tartneamnaé 074 méavat. 
ip matlaiste an obaift appionn v’éipteséz, 

ip mallaiste an ce4s4r S THopsyad vo OéAnath, 
Naoim 0'azallavd ip moLLaiste an beur in, 

'Déinc nó aippionn Le h-anam ap n-é45416. 


VDeipi an Dár Leip, FA01 Deipedd, nat n-éircrtó ré teir 
Atuitlead, 1 50 bruit pé Dul 0'4 buataó. Copaiseann 
an Dune pyannziaigte ann pin 4 fFaoipr0in 00 'óoéanam 
ASup Do Suive: 

A start na nsfiár cabaip ppdr ó'n éas ‘0am, 
'S nA Leis an TUAT DUALAD 1 mM’ éaD4n 


De nor pice muice no cAosiac, 
So nveunpav m'úmLacc a’p m'aittúse Vérseannaé. 


* “sailed”. pan popibinn. 
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Death is good enough to argue with him, and gays cour- 
teously : 


I say that every person who believes not shall die, 
Eternally and for ever, without love of the Holy Spirit, 
Isee that [they think] a priest no better for teaching doctrine 
Than a streepach of a putrid lying clown. 


A cobbler, aclothier, a thong-skinner, 
A tailor, a butcher, a deceitful cutler, 
A thievish merchant, a harlot extortioner, 
A foreign old hag who speaks English. 


If they recognise a syllable or a letter in a verse [it is the 
most they can do] 

Without godly study, without sense of learning, 

Without Latin, Hebrew, French, or Greek, 

When their appetite is looking for a feast. 


If the spirit tells them to teach doctrine 

They stand up in a pulpit like ineffectual hags (?) 

For creed or for paternoster they have no respect at all, 

They have made a new paternoster that was pleasing to 
their stomachs. 


It is a cursed work [they say] to hear mass, 

It is a cursed doctrine to observe fasting, 

To intercede with saints, cursed is that practice, 
Or alms or a mass for a soul at the point of death. 


Death says to him at last that he will not listen to him 
any more, that he is going to strike him. Then the terrified 
man begins to make his confession and to pray : 


O Father of the Graces, grant me respite from Death 
And do not let the axe strike in my face 

After the manner of [slaying] a goat, a pig, or a sheep, 
Until I make my submission and my lass repentance. 
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Cíomnaisim m'anam vo'n Cfúonóro naomta 

AT ve n4om-sbpca4il' 4’p o'ainsl4b + n-éinfesét, 
’S mo comp Vo b’olc, oc oc ! VO Péifpeid, 

Do flinne túir a’fp TNUT a’p éisceanrc. 

An cat bi [ré] ós níon mdf 4 óéis-beanr, 

Act cLampa4tt, pallpaét, tomao 61715, 

04 Fan 4 ól air póic—buró méin Leip, 

“Do bi an meipse ’p an uipeapbard céille. 


O€ |! ré [an] pléro (?) Cuin mé Faor céile (?) 
nac far beann apt oibfúb 06 'sam, 

Nt 7416 beann ap paroip ná ché “sam, 

nu tusgap paice no tava* Le vaonnact. 


04 breicrinn an boét 1f M4540 Leip óeunpainn, 
‘Do b’feapiyt Liom psilting vo CeilLsean foi Céile 
NA pigdin vo Tabaipic VO óuine map óéince, 

Do bi mé cardbpesé uaibneac plérveac. 


Bud món mo meaf' ap mo rséim Si, 

hh Tiudpiainn upipiam Vo Duine sores, 

04 Feabar 4 Brola 4 moLaó 4 ochéiche 

Ni deapnap mart apt Plait San saol teip.T 

níor cósbar an Fosmap “ran Ló spéine, 

Chós mé an cos4l, an épturtnesée níon Léan Dam, 
Chuinpiínn mo Comazpipardet trio 4 céile, 

Do Hnrvinn peas T ip pava 50 pérSpinn. 
Comaipitle m’ atop 'T 4 Teasasrs níon Léap Dam, 
níon bpeann Liom 4 beannaée 'ná 4 malLacc ap son Cop, 
An ntó napi Soro mé Sorofinn § 04 bpeuopainn, 
An nid Vo Eptuinms mé bud thinic mé 'sa Feucain. 


* 4. 0404. Labdaiptean man “ca0a” in Apainn pór é. 

tip piop-Ssodataé an p40 po. fí 1 mónán ann anoiú vo 
berdead 074 agaist pin map pedscsd "na n-aSarv péin! 

Erecte, “éuipinn mo cémapipanns.” 

¢“ Sud” assur “Surdinn” ’pan Leaban. 
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I bequeath my soul to the Holy Trinity, 

And to holy apostles and angels together, 

And my body which was evil, och ! och ! to worms, 
[My body] which practised lust, envy and injustice. 


When it was young, its good-deéds were not great, 

But cheating, falsehood,’ much lying, 

No matter how long its drinking and carousing—it liked it— 
It was drunk and in want of sense. 


Alas ! it was the spite (?) that confused me (?) 

So that I had no regard for the works of God, 

I had no regard for pater or creed, 

I never gave a rag or anything through humanity. 

If I were to see the poor man, it is mockery I would make 
of him, 

I would sooner have a shilling to add to another, 

"Than a penny to give to a person for alms : 

I was showy, proud, disputatious (2) 


Great was my regard for my own bright beauty, 

I would not give reverence to an aged person. 

No matter how good his blood, his renown, his accomplish- 
ments, 

I never did good to a chief without that I was of kin to him.* 


I did not take up the harvest on the sunny day, 

I took up the tares—the wheat I did not see— 

I used to put my neighbours into confusion, 

I used to act [in] anger and it was long before I would make 
peace. 

The prás of my father and his teaching were not plain 

o me, 

I did not care more for his blessing than for his curse, at all, 

The thing I stole not, I would have stolen if I could, 

The thing which I collected I was often regarding (gloating 
over 2) it. 


pee ne ee ee 
1Thus my old friend, the late John Fleming, translated these 
words when I showed him the poem, but in Connacht they would 
rather mean, ‘‘quarrelling, laziness.” 
* The making this a reproach of conscience is a very characteristic 
Gaelic trait, and seems to me to show that the poem is of earlier 
date than the language would lead one to expect. 
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Le corp paince cáim F401 Vsop-Opu10. 
As an Aifpionn 'Dómnaé stiéine, 

An 'oalt4 SsLún fim ní CLaonFpainn, 

“Am na pa4róite bud Compad óeunFpainn. 


Sé anonn 'f' anatl vo bitinn as feucaine 

C14 4ca bui h-innealca verre 1 n-esro4c, 

Cum so meallpainn sS4c 615 0'feuopainn, 

Do f'aoilear feallad Le ceaLsaib an cpaosail.F 

Déanpard me pompta eite no 06 4p nd DANTAID 
F404 TO; A ÓDFUIL CUID Aca cumts Af Od cómmnátú 
101i AN Scopip 45uf' an Anam no 710i An mbaár 45ur 
an 'ouine etc. TA i4d 1omsDdAMAIL ADuP fuo0-bess 
tíorca4 00 néin mo BAamtd-p4, ACT DO Cuin Nd o401ne 
rpéir mhopionnca. Ni’L fior agam c14 an 41T 1 n-Cimnn 
pinnead 140; bi fidd Le FASAil ann fr 54 Ate 'OÍ, 
Act cplero1im so mbaineann an Óuro 1p mó 4C4 00 Cúise 
Murhan. Oo bein Seáson O VAlais 04 Ceann 'oe'n 
crómc ro “ óisneor An Pheacsig Leip an mbar,” 
aur “Stopma an anama teir an scotainn” ann 4 bruit 
níor mo “ná ré ceu'o Line, act 'oein O DALAIS FO paid 140 
To cumta te PAopuig Venn 1 F-con04é Phoperaipige 
TIMCIOLL Celtpe FICrO BLIADAN 6 foin. Nt aon eótar 
454M réin ap 4 n-Ggoapaid, acc meapaim nac nvesp- 
nad 2408145 Denn Act 140 ‘00 Leapugad spur b'éroin 
10 meuo0ugad, ACT m1 feu'oaim beiú cinnTe Ve reo. 
TA curo maic ann pnsa DdnTaIb fed Cuipear Lab: 


* An na Parorie bu'o Compad Veundm” pan MS. 

f Cá an Line reo ceaf'rál, pus me op fann eile €. 

1 Literally : “on a Sunday of Sun.” The sun is universally sup 
posed to dance on Easter morning. ‘This used to be the belief in 
England also, Of. Suckling’s lines in his ballad of The Wedding— 
“But, oh, she dances such a way | No sun upon av Easter day | Is 
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With a body of (i.¢., through dint of) greed Iam in captivity: 

At Mass ona sunny Sunday! (or perhaps on Easter Sunday)! 

The second knee under me I would not bow (i.e. I would 
kneel upon one knee only). 

At the time of prayer, it is conversation I would make. 


It was this side and that I used to be looking 

[To see] which of them was the neatest and prettiest in dress. 
That I might deceive every maiden if I could, 

I thought to deceive with the deceits of the world. 


I shall give another example or two of these long poems 
composed after the manner of a dialogue between the Body 
and the Soul, or between Death and the Man, etc. They 
are numerous, and to my thinking a little wearisome, but 
the people took great delight in them. Ido not know in 
what part of Ireland they were composed ; they were to be 
found in every part of it, but I believe that the most of them 
belong to Munster. Shaun O’Daly gave us two of this sort, 
“The dispute of the Sinner with Death,” and the “ Confer- 
ence of the Soul with the Body,” in which there are more than 
600 lines, but O’Daly says that these last were composed 
by Patrick Denn in the county Waterford about eighty years 
ago. I have myself no knowledge of their authors ; but I 
think that Patrick Denn did nothing but trim them up, and 
perhaps lengthen them, though of this I cannot be certain.” 
There is a good deal in these poems which reminds us of a 
Wesley or a Whitfield. The peasant in Connacht thinks, so 
far as I know him, that God is merciful and that he will save 


ee ee eS ee Se ES omm 
half so fine a sight.” f., also Cleveland’s poem of the ‘‘ General 
Eclipse ”—“‘ Ladies that gild the glittering morn | And by reflexion 
mend his ray | whose beauty makes the sprightly sun | To dance as 
upon Easter day | What are you now the Queen’s away ? HH 

2My friend, Father P. Power, ascribes the poem to Denn. He 
has just edited it with a short life of Denn. 
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afta Wertey nó Whicpieto ann án sS-cuimne. 
Mesrpann sn Ouine-cusite 1 SConnaccaib, Com favo 
ásur aitnigim-re é, 50 bruit O14 cnócaineac asur 
50 fÁ0óLF41Ó ré fsoi 'Óeineaú na Dsoine, act amáin 
'ouine ap bit ATA ClONNTAE 1 NOPOC-COip af Fad, a6T 
oamnaisednn C14 bé rsníob an án Lo, 140, ar eu'oan. 
AS ro cúptLa pann map fompla; cputaigesp reabar 
A (e€4S4ifS 074 COmappannad. Nuain úis an Dár 
AS OASAIIT Afi ón Dpescac 45 pdd Leip so bruit an 
c-iriúonn 1 n'oán 06, ToPaisednn dn pescaé SÁ Cor- 
AINT FEIN, ósur 45 f4O ndp Cóin 4 Cup ann pan Áic rin, 
Oip NAC nóib ré níor mesa "nd mónán “oaoine eite. 
'Oein re 50 ná 0ú0ró4 So Leop. 
aigneas an peacaig Leis an mbás. 

Do faoil mé mam ná funn me" aon nró, 

Oo tuiLLpeaú prance ríonrúíóe éacracC ; 

ní fúnn mé soto broro ná é15e4n, 

“muproepn” ná peall aon am ve’m paosat. 

Do €usa4inn Loiptin Vo Hae Vedpard cttéit-Lasn, 

iad Sup 'oeoc 00’n cé Cróinn 1 n-eusmair, 

Dioluisesér Ceazit Le reap an éiltim, 

O! naé cpuard é fopa má $nió [ré] mé Gsopa[O]. 

An bár [as Fressaipiz]. 

m’L vobst naé Fíon 546 N10 'oe'n MEAD FIN, 

ACt éirc 50 foil so 'neórao fein uir, 

Ché4o 140 na neite cá 40 Coinne 'S an Aon-mac, 

Na s-cúir móin THomm Le ponn Tu ó4onaúó. 

'Do bi cu póáiriúnca, DfO0G-Labapita, bheusac, 

ÓLcac, imeaptaé, propmactac, ppléipeac, 

Dapibaptac, SLagapac, 'T a vesjibus’ e115, 

4’p Tus 50 Ocuitleann an pope pin tu 40140. 


*="'naé nveapinard mé,” mart véappamaoip 1 5Connaccaid. 
This verse will show the metre of the original. 
I follow here the translation given me by my friend the late John 
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people at last, except only a person who is guilty of an 
entirely evil crime; but whoever wrote this poem damns 
them out of a face (i.e, wholesale). Here are a couple of 
verses, for example, proving the excellency of his teaching to 
his neighbours. When Death comes threatening the sinner, 
saying that hell is laid out for him, the sinner begins de- 
fending himself and saying that it was not right to put him 
there, because he was not worse than many other people. 
He says naturally enough— 


THE SINNER’S DISPUTE WITH DEATH. 
I never did aught that I thought deserving 
Of very much blame or of pain eternal, 
I did never commit a sin like murder, 
Treachery, lechery, theft, or burning. 


I used to give lodging to every feeble outcast, 

Food and drink to him whom I would see in want, 
His proper payment to the man requesting reckoning, 
Oh ! is not Jesus hard if he condemns me. 


DEATH [answers. | 
There is no doubt but it is true, everything of all that [you 
have said] 
But listen yet, till I tell you myself, 
What are the things which the One-Son has against you, 
A cause great and heavy, desiring your condemnation. 


You were passionate, evil-spoken, lying, 

Drunken, gaming, disputatious, quarrelsome? 
Loud-talking, boastful, asserting a lie (t.c., swearing falsely), 
And understand that that sort [of character] deserves your 


condemnation. 
oe Sere eS s 


Fleming (who had an unique knowledge of the Waterford dialect) of 
the words propmstacé, which Father Power also translates ‘‘ back- 
biting,” pslérpeac, which he and I would translate ‘‘ vaunting,” 
and bapbapiac, which Father Power translates ‘‘immoral.” 
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An Pesce, 
má otam psitinn so minic 1 Ot1g an cábainne 
1 bpocaift mo Edtmhaptpan no mo Compu cáifroe 
ip m4ifiS OMIT Coróce Pin thurdeath am’ Lata, 
dp reabar mo Cporde-pe cum ‘viol Taft €ác “oíob. 


Do bi mé TamaLL beas 1 ocorac mo F4o054ilt 
bruiseancac bapbapad 'r cabspta 'p'éiteac, 

‘Do funn mé paoipoin Fao mo besta ‘na 0415 PIN, 

A’p 00 faoileap, FeAlLaim, so 1416 maitte mo €Laonta. 


Oo Cuslop pasgaitic 074 Teagars 50 FOsPAc 

So bruspaoast ó Chíorc te opis, na comacta 

Chum peacaid [v0] maitesth “o'n atpigeaé edt Zac, 
nuain Veunfad Faoipoin ann 54é Sniom ''á món-otc. 


An bár [45 Frhe4521r:t]. 
ip Pion é, 4n peacad, cro matlaigce 4 cttéite, 
má innpeann* 4 pescard Le voilsesp 'oeuftAC 
So bpagard páttoún Fíon 6 NZ na naomaid 
Se [1. 45] slain an cpapaipc a’p beannaét an Aén tie. 
acc 1 'oc4ob V'PAoipoin-pe 'r 00 Seallamain breusac 
ní'V 1onnta aon Taiptibe Cum 'o'4nam 0 T401t40, 
Map nae 1446 oft ooiLsear Tye ‘0’ peacard énétad’ 
ná fonn cept Fíor an alcpISe [oo] 'óoéanam. 
ná cuis 4 Pparoifie 50 maitpro Mac VE OUIT 
Tap éir 4 funni ‘ve curpipeact CLaontac, 
Ss ap BPP 014 Vise, Fan pum na Cpeaccard, 
Aét VA ceupad apip Fan pyre te h-éugcesyic. 


'Oein An pedcdsé bOCT nac paid ré níor meora nA 


oaoine eile asur 
má'f. pion S4C 4 n'oeitt TU FO mbérdeAD-fA DATA 
Af fon n4 H-cosica 00 am T ro ppeul 04m, 
ip é mo twmppine Supt bess ‘pan tpaogsal ro 
naé bpuil, Com von liom ’pan méao fin. 
SS aa 
*< nipionn,” 15-conosé Porclarpse. Taba Fá vests An form 
Muntnnesé “na n4omaib ” 1 n-áic “na naom,” ’pan Líne Leanap. 
ta“innrip” no “innprd cu.” 
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THE SINNER. 
[f I often drink a shilling in the tavern house 
Along with my neighbours or my near friends, 
It is a shame for thee to ever boast that against me, 
Considering the excellence of my heart in paying, beyond the 
rest of them. 


I was [it is true] for a little while, at the beginning of my life, 

Quarrelsome, loud-talking, and given to lies ; 

I made confessions throughout my life after that, 

And I thought, I promise you, that my transgressions were 
forgiven. 


I heard priests teaching forcibly 

That they had got from Christ, with effect, the power 

To forgive sins to the conscious repentant one, 

When he would make confession of each deed of his great evil. 


[DEATH answers. ] 
It is true that the sinnez, though cursed are his ways, 
Tf he tells his sins with a tearful sorrow, 
Shall get true pardon from the King of the Saints, 
At the knee of the priest, and the blessing of the One Son. 


But as for your confession and your lying promises 

There is no profit in them to save your soul, 

Because there was no sorrow in you for your dreadful sins, 
Nor any true proper desire to make repentance. 


Do not think, you clod, that the Son of God shall forgive you, 

After all that you have done of deceitful corruption, 

And all that you have broken of his law, without heeding his 
wounds, 

But crucifying him again unrestingly, with injustice. 


The poor sinner says that he was not worse than other 
people, and 
If all that you say is true, that I shall be condemned 
Because of the crimes you mention in your account to me, 


It is what I understand, that there are few in this world 
Who are not as bad as 1 am, in all that. 
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má bio wtle map mire san paopald] 

Tap éir HAé marteip 00 clesécaro Le osonnact, 
ip beas te pabarl Lá na nvsoji-bfeat, 

Map 4cáro uile ‘pan S-curp-peacc ceuona. 

Tis peanmoip PADS on mbár ann fin, maf fne4s5- 
ANT, 45 Cun 1 S-Céill cia an Coot 4 Ofuil na “aoine 
meallts. 

Nuaip ip méin Led Fillead ó éuippeace Sdcain 
erp Té “Hip Led 'na 5-cHorde 50 Lain-slic, 
Nae bpuil 014 Com DIAN 4’P TACT, 

A’p nad nosopipapt Curse” an 'ouine macanta. 

Piappuigeann an Peacac FAOI veipiesd C40 é Ar 
rÓnc "aoine béióear OAMANTA, AHUL vein an. Dár 
FNEASAipiT £4 04 06 Apif. Ip in-bpeatnuigte nae bruil 
aon focal ‘pan brpeasainc ped Ansgard na noaoine 
en cperoesarh Satvod, cid 50 bruit na odoine OAm- 
naigesp ré Com h-iomsoamail pin 50 n-Abplann an 
peacac. 

Oc a báir, éire, ir Vermin Supt bpeus out! 
So tedjt o'á noubsipic cu bert 1 s-cúir' OAopieA, 
May if bess, Paolim, 00 éroim ’pan cpaosal 
Naé bpuil cronntsé mai Dpeam éisin. 

Damnaigeann on Dár—Acc ni abhann ré Sup aft ron 
4 §-cpiervirh E—“ An oneam ‘oud Satloa prams nó 
mop-tuipic, TA VEIFILTe O O14, Tr teir an n01A4b4L 00 
geobard P40.” 

'Oein 4n peacad F40! 'óeine4ú : 


ip minic, 50 01 Teo, fúnnear sniomapta éaccae’ 

Dérpic a’p Capttansét 'f. 4na-curo f 'oaonnacr' 

An bruisreao aon Luardeact Í 1m’ móf-maic apt aon coq, 
Tap éir S4C sft TuZap ve Supcat an cTpaogait úaim P 


*« guise” =“ apt aon Cop” 1 Aiceacarb 1 5Cúise muman. 

f—an-éuro.4. món-Curo. Vert na Murmnnis “ ana-mép,” “peana- 
bean” ecc, 1 n-áic “4n-mdp” “ pean-bean,” ecc. 

ta Braigeav aon Luaéc” “ran s-cLó. 
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If they [too] are all like me, unsaved, 

After every goodness which they practise with humanity, 

Few are they who are to be saved on the day of the con- 
demning judgments, 

For they are all in the same wickedness. 


Then there comes in answer a long sermon from Death 
explaining how people are deceived, 


When they desire to return from Satan’s wickedness 

He says to them again in their heart, full-cunningly, 
That God is not as severe as is said, 

And that the decent person will not be condemned at all. 


The sinner asks at last what kind of people are damned, 
and the Death again gives him a long answer. It is worth 
observing that there is not one word in this answer against 
the ‘‘foreign faith,” although the people he damns are so 
numerous that the sinner says— 


Och! O death, whist! it is surely a lie for you 

[To say] that plenty of whom you have spoken are in the 
state of condemnation, 

For it is few, I think, whom I see in this world 

Who are not guilty, as some set [or other] of them. 


Death damns—but he does not say itis for their religion— 
“The black foreign fat lot, the great wild-boars who are 
separated from God, it is with the devil they shall go.” 


At last the sinner says— 


Often, up to this, did I do considerable [good] deeds, 
Alms, and charity, and much humanity ! 

Shall I get any reward for my great goodness at all? 
After all I have given away of the affluence of this world. 
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Aét cá an Dár 'oó-Lúbúa, Dein ré NAC bruit aon 
mait 06 ’pan méao fin, 
I n-upinaigib, 1 n-aippionn, 1 0CHOTS4Ó, nd 1 ocpéInedsp, 
1 n'oéirc, 1 5-capitanaét, nd 1 n-an-curo0 vsonnact, 


Ni 'L ionnca aon cáifibe, An peacad muna ocpéispesp, 
’S bert 1 nsnóú Le-Cpiopt am An Snim v0 Veunsm. 
Crd mare 1 an Captanaéc, may ip rúbáilce naom i, 

Ip i ráit 4’p ceanmon An Anam’ san bnéis í, 

Act má Snitesp vespimav ve'n sartpuse Veustac 

Atá 'n wile maiteap com ma 'T ip Fér0140. 

ACT nít son mat 1. moprsatpaid An pedcais, s5ur 
can éir ánsúince fava 'oe'n cró fo, buaileann An 
Dap é asur fin 'oeine4ó teir ! ' 

Tus mé an sS10C4 F404 TO AP AN 04n Mtimnedse Le 
n-4 Cun 1 S-cCompnát0 Leip n4 píoT 416 eile oen cinedl 
cevona, 4S5ur' map T401L mé Sup ó fiú 4 Cabainc man 
fompta 4p Bapamtaid ns n'oaoine péin 1 '0C0010 0140- 
ACTA, nuh Labain TI420 Hseveits a4sur nudip bí 
bapamls acd. ACT, man DUBAINT mé, m1 h-é 'oíosaLcar 
OE acc 4 Cnócaine san chic, an CAiliveact ip mó sip 
4 bpéacann an Connaócoc, man oein An mS-fite pin 
Psopsis O Opoin so binn. 

Cá RiF na Gflaiteap ann 4 Stiáú ’p 4 mhaiteap 

So riopipurde as peiteam teip an bpeacac Fáin, 
ap cá páilce viteap asur ouslsap muir 

“Do Luét an artpeacaip amesps 4 plan. 

ATA abnán coitccíonn eite ann, ann 4 bpuil rean-éait- 
Leaé a5 cun Anagard 4 mic spur 45 140 Sup pedi D014 
'ná ouine. Cpéav fat mberdead fess 50 pioppurde 
Ar 014 leir an Duine cionnTac 2 Nae stain oúinn 
M14? ni bíonn Fears fiopnpurde an 4Cáif. 
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But Death is inflexible and says that there ig no good for 
him in all that. 


In prayers, in mass, in fasting, or in abstinence, 

In alms, in charity, or in much humanity, 

There is no advantage, unless sin shall be forsaken, 

And you to be in love with Christ at the time of doing the action. 


Although good is charity, because it is a holy virtue, 
(It is the defence and refuge of the soul without lie, ) 
Yet if forgetfulness be made of tearful repentance 
All goodness is as dead as it can be. 


There is no good for the sinner in his words, and after 
a long argument of this kind Death strikes him and there 
is an end of him ! 


I have given this long piece, out of the Munster poem, 
to compare it with other pieces of the same sort, and because 
I thought it worth while to give it as an example of the 
opinions of the people themselves about theology, at the 
time when they spoke Irish and had opinions. But, as I 
have said, it is not the vengeance of God but his unbounded 
mercy which is the characteristic which the Connacian most 
looks to. As says melodiously that king-poet Patrick 
O’Byrne. 

The King of Heaven, in his goodness, even 
Waits for the sinner who is still depraved, 


Welcome shall meet him and the angels greet him, 
A lowly penitent amongst the saved. 


There is another common poem in which we have an old 
hag opposing her son and saying that God is better than 
man. “Why should there be anger eternally on God with 
guilty man? Is not God > father to us? There is not 
eternal anger in a father.” 
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facparó peap api an scoitt so bpásaró ré rsiúrra 
S) mbuailríó 4 Leanb, cupt pmacc asup cpriúift art, 
'S seafth 4n 4540 ” An'01415 4 peas 00 múca ó 
Sup mite meara4 Leir an Leanb "ná an poids. 

sur 1 n-Ááic eile veip rí nace féroip fess Beit an 

014 50 buan 
Ir mop 4n fears i, T Deacaip 4 héróreac, 
’S bud miti0 06 cara V4 bpeuopaú T ré af aon Cost, 
’S so bruil ré pursce veapbta a5 Sacpanais’ éineann 
Naé Beuil opeam api an calamh ip mespa na “ Papipcr,” 
TA 54O 45 nA Sacpanais’ wile v0'4 céile 
'S an cé Viol Críorc naé ‘viob péin éP 

M4 TA Spdd 45 nA Sacpanaigio mittteaca an 4 
Céile, cad f4ÁC nse mbervdesd S6ná0 a5 Did api 4 
Clainn féin. 

ACT TA ON Curo If mó DE nó DANT4IH 01404 ‘00 
fusip mé o nad '0401n16 1 SConnsccaib’ 45 cAbvsifT 
cómainLe 'óúinn o1opeaca móice 00 Deunam, 4sur 
óS 4d nse brpuil son beaLac eite ann ACT fín 4 0015 
Le 'ouine OUL so pLoiCeaf' VE ain. AS T0, man fompta 
'oóán 00 rsníob mé ríor o beutL rmpiín 1 Sconoa4é na 
Satume. Mapcain Rusad O SíotLannáC an c-ainm 
00 bi ain. Da ap Liop-an-mpse táim Le Muine-an- 
mesvdva & 1 416 AON béanLa aise. 

ce4soSS Oni510. 
Teassrs Bsr ap a Leap o'n peacaé 
Deannaét 4 tap ’p 4 Comaipile vo Slacav, 
Muipe MAtaip So PSE VO Tagaric 
Reult an edtaip 45 an éinpeaé asainn. 


* cama. 


T “ocasaó” pan MS. mearaim nae é an cailleaé acc an mac 
404 45 Lobainc ann fo. 
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“A man will go to a wood till he get a scourge. 
Till he beat his child, putting obedience and manners on him. 
Short is the time after quenching his anger 
Till he thinks a thousand times more of the child than of the 
scourge.” 
And in another place she says that there cannot be anger 
lastingly on God. 

Great is the anger and hard it is to pacify it, 
And it were right for him to turn, were he able at all. 
And sure it is settled and proved with the Sassanachs of Ireland 
That there are no people in the world worse than Papists, 
[Still] the Sassanachs all love one another, 
And [yet] he who sold Christ was he not of themselves. 


If even the wicked Sassanachs [Protestants] loved one 
another why should not God love His children ? 

But the most of the religious poems which I have got 
from the people in Connacht are giving us advice to do 
good works, and saying that there is no road but this by 
which a man may go to the heaven of God. Here for 
example is a poem which I wrote down from the mouth of 
a man in the county Galway. Martin Rua O Gillarnd 
(Forde! in English) was his name. He was from Lis- 
anishka near Monivea. He had no English. 


BRIDGET’S COUNSEL. 
The teaching of Breed for his good to the sinner,! 
To take his father’s advice and blessing, 
To plead for ever with Mary Mother, 
A guiding-star to our foolish women. 


IS 


1 This translation is nearly literal, and at the same time almost in 
che very rude metre of the original. My friend, Mr. John MacNeill, 
took down a different version of this poem from the mouth of 
MArpicin mariú O tóLóin in Inismaan. See Guelic Journal, Vol. iv., 
No. 46, p. 213. 
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Mac na mná Gor* nán Tull an prannatt 
sur So ode ndpt Veapman an T-ataipi, 
'sé pin Féin DO Jnne án Hceannsc 

mat ip The na taoih Cuard pare na plerse. 


Dei on 'oán TO 1 DTAOID NA 'onoinse naé pais 'púilL 
ACA 1 NDEIPIC ná 1 OTPCAipe. 
An ordée ip vouibe ’pan psosat0’4 mbíonn asainn 
Ban ced san pieulta san searaé, 


Ip site í 'ná Lán an Laé Biop aca. 


'DÁ 'oriucFá líom-r4 A5up T0 v’Aamatic, 

b'feanf Leac Tpóla 'óeunam viot ’p 00 Seanttaú; 
Do Bruit vo VdS40 4’p VO Lorsaó, 

Do cup 1 mbácúir' so mberdted cages, 

Oo meilc ap bhó 'r an PLOST 0'4 capad, 

so mbreaript Leac pin 'ná bert 1 bpeacaú mapbeaé. 


Deip an 04n ro Otinn 4 Lán ve Desg-COmaiple. OF 
ro rompta. 
nua éifeócar cu aft maroin cérd 1 n-arppinn Í 
feve apt an alco map sp ceazic ‘ouir, 
Lercprd cu fora Chíorca ann rúo ’na fearam 
Asup 4 Copp naomta 1 Lah Sad pagaryic. 


nuain béróear cu pé1d Tes 4-Barte, 
Tabaipt Lóircín vo Sedpa10’ So vei maroim, 
Diad 'sur veoe vo'n cé béróeor alam. 


má bíonn vo €áifroe cinn aft 4 Leabsrd 
má bíonn son níó a5a0, biod fé ACs. 
Mallaét na baintpeabsarse § ná biod 4540. 
As Dut vo turde VuIT Afi 00 Leabard 
Terug afi 00 Slanab agup 546 vo parortt, 
’S an cuma cevona a4fúr ap maroin. 


* «Gor =v. 

tan rós ” 'oubainc an peas, acc m1 Cusim pin. 
fie,cum an aippinn. 

§ Dainese” oubainc an pear 
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The Son of the Woman who earned no scandal, 
The Son who never forgot the Father, 

It was He himself who made our purchase, 

And through His side that the lance’s thrust went. 


The poem goes on to say of those who -have no pleasure 


in alms or in mercy :— 


The darkest night in this world at present 
Dark without mist or stars or moonlight, 
Is brighter than their day when brightest. 


Couid you come with me but once, and see it, 
You would sooner be hacked in little pieces, 
Be boiled, be burned, and be roasted, 


Be put in an oven till you had perished, 
Be ground in a quern with hundreds grinding, 
—Sooner than live in a sin that is mortal. 


Go to Mass when you rise at morning, 
As you should do, regard the altar. 
See, Christ Jesus is thereby standing, 
In the priest’s hand is His sacred body. 


Go home again when that is finished, 
Give wanderers lodging until the morning, 
Food and drink to him who is empty. 


Is your friend ill, or on sick-bed lying, 
Bring him whatever will give him comfort, 
—Never earn the curse of widow. 


When to your bed you get at night-time 
Go on your knees your prayers repeating, 
Do the same when you rise next morning. 
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ir é an md ip mó Teasapstsp Ann, 'oeas-$níomanc4 


vo deunsam. 
Deunard veds-beafic San bhéis Són m4540 
Deunsid 'oe4$-beancr san bhéis ap an cALam. 
Sin i an crlise úíneac asuf' Leanaistóe é, 
Sin é an bóiciún AT [n4] pásaró amuis é. 
ós To cid bess 0e 'úán F404 eile DO Pspiob mé 6 


béut an MApcain Ruard cev'ona. 


1s MAIRS. 
ip mairg 4 bíor ceann ar á Paogsal Sear 
'S san Flop a54inn c' favs uainn ceann ap “ Léar ” 


San ornrrhAinn acc fméróeaú ó'n mbár 
Asup c4itpíú an c-anam* beit “ 1 LÁcain OE 


SUD fiariócar Cfúorca oen anam 
Cav vo bí ré 4 'óoéanam 45 CAITEAM 4 La4é, 
“Cus mé vue TCÁir te tu péin vo Pabail, 
'S 4 amavdin feué map Vamain cu [cu] péin.” 


Lón Peacaé]. 
“['Do] Leis mé paillise ann pan scár 
Ssup T4011 mé fillesd apip pot 'oo poet 
No so ordinig (An feipean) an bár 
Adur us ré onm apt beul.” 
Nusipt pacar an c-anam 1 bpiaónuire na Tpiondr0e 
ASup F401 breiceamnar Modip-mic 06, 
Ni béró nró an DIT Le cup ann 4 Le1t so cneapta, 
ACT THOPFEADY upinaiste anu véeisic. 


*“4n canam bott freagaitic” oubaific an pear. 

Trósrao:. 

1 Literally—Alas for him who is stiff out of his short life, and we 
without knowing how far away from us is the head (end) of our lease ; 
with nothing but the beckoning of Death to us, and the soul must be 


in the presence of God. 
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What the poem chiefly teaches is to do good deeds :— 


Do good deeds withont lie or falsehood, 
Do without lie good deeds on earth here, 
That is the one straight way to follow, 
That is the road, and go not off it. 


Here is a small portion of another poem which I wrote 
down from the mouth of the same Maurteen Rua. 


THE MAN WHO STANDS STIFF. 
The man who stands stiff in a short-lived world 
He knows not how long is the lease of his clod. 
With Death he must reckon, when Death shall beckon 
The soul must knock at the door of God.’ 


Then Christ shall come and shall ask of the soul, 
‘© Soul say how hast thou spent thy day, 
I gave to thee power and self-control, 
Thou fool hast thou given thyself away?” 


[The Sinner answers.] 
“ 1] thought I had time before me still, 
And space to return beneath thy.shield, 
But Death came first, and against my will 
E'ré I knew it, to Death I was forced to yield.” 


* * * * * 


To the Trinity’s presence the soul must mount, 
To the judgment it comes, and its sins it bears, 
And nought that it pleads for itself shall count 
Save fastings, and givings of alms, and prayers. 
see Wee 
Then Christ shall ask of the soul, what it was a-doing while spend- 
ing its day. “I gave thee a state (power) to save thee, and thou 
fool see how thou hast damned thyself.” 
“IT used neglect in the case, and I thought to turn again beneath thy 
shield, until ”—said he—‘‘ Death came and seized me by the mouth.” 
When the soul shall go into the presence of the Trinity and under 
the judgment of the great Son of God, there shall be nothing to 
honestly allege for him but fasting, prayers, and alms. 
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muna 'ocusFá act Sloine ve'n uipse Fu4f, 
(An nó ir pura FáSoil o'á bpuil paoti 'n nsnéin.) 
So bPuistíú cu 4 Lusé ap pedro na nSHóÁTC4, 
ACT é 00 Tabaitic usit 1 n-onóir OE. 
Tyr Lusé paotaipt ats az5ainn 
óT 00 bet 45 marLúsaú Vé, 
mar cá m1-40 Mp, asup Hroztpiugs’ * paogart 
ASup pranca ipiúnn 4p éir án Lde.t 


“Nt son vain Seagyipamaoro Fuil Criopta san son 
AOA, NSE Hepaitprd ré Thi h-uaipe oppainn 4 Lám, 
“cá aitbeul mop om An cheuTtiip G01 ‘D0 Cumsd 474 
700 mo cup 4fúr cum báir? Act [a paid] Ve 'ónoc- 
rmuainteacaid aise, asur [oe] Oeag-Smdrmaptaid, 
pacpard pido 1 n-s1b10 (2) oiler (?) ppdla Led Féin, 
45ur pé ap bit Céró Leip sn ceilsedan an uáin pin, ip 
aige-pean bé10 pe.t” 


bDéatparóean Ap 4n anam boéc 
'S cartproesyi 50 Teaglars ippunn é, 

'S bud meapa Leip 'ná Bers ann pnd pranTaid 
Soapamaine Le pubdrlceap bheás Mic VE. 


'Oein an án, TAP éir PIN, FO paid an psosatl tomtaén 
inoopcaoap 45ur nac nvescaid Le tT mile bUAdAN 
aon anam 5o flaitesr, agur 50 pb na h-saitpeaca 
naomta “1 noopcaosr 0616 féin,” 


* “Seipeac paosait” oubaipic an pear. ní Cuisim fin. 

Tt “Le Linn 06” oubartic an peat. 

Eni tig liom beuypard 00 veunamh ve'n méao fo, 4cá ré com 
Tpusailliste pin, act ip curv ve’n án é. 

If you were to give but a glass of the cold water, the thing easiest 
to be got that is beneath the sun, sure you will get its price in 
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If you gave but a glass of the water cold, 

(The simplest drink on the green earth’s sod) 
Your reward is before you, a thousand-fold, 

If the thing has been done for the sake of God. 


Three things there be, the reward of man 
For offending God—’tis a risk to run— 

Misfortune’s fall, and a shortened span, 
And the pains of hell when all is done. 


“There is no time that we shall cut [draw] Christ’s blood 
without any cause, that he shall not shake his hand three 
times against us, [and say] ‘I am sorry for creating yon 
creature who is putting me to death again.’ But all the evil 
thoughts he had and all the good deeds [he did] they shall 
goina. . . [?]scale by themselves, and whosoever the 
casting [of the scale] goes with, at that time, [devil or angel] 
it is he who shall have him.”? 

The soul shall be seized and with cries be hurled 
To the threshold of hell where it now must stay, 
But worse than the pains is the thought that remains 
That it parts from the presence of God for aye. 

The poem says, after this, that the entire world was in 
darkness, and that for three thousand years not one soul 
went to heaven, and that “ the holy fathers were in dark- 
ness for themselves,” 


the estate of grace, but only you to give it from you in the honour 
of God. 

Three rewards for [our] labour we have, from [our] being abusing 
God, namely, great misfortune, and shortness of life, and the pains 
of hell after our day [is done]. 


1 This is meant to be part of the poem, but is so corrupt that I have 
printed it as prose. 
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no suí SLac an THiondro cpuars 

'Do'n Gine 'oaonna beit oul 1 Lé15,* 
sur 5up Cuipling mac na ngparca 

1 mbroinn Muipie, mataip 'Dé. 
'Dá n'oeunpa4ú Vo COmayipa olc oft 

níon thian Leac maiceam 06 so h-éas T 
ACT feuc maft fúinne mac n4 nSHóT CA 

'Do'n cé VO foinn, THAT, í ppdta Dé. 


An cyorve bíor so h-olc “o'á Comapipain 
DErd re "na meall bpumprdin 1 Lá 4 CELEB, 

'S an ceansa tá [45] Lusd na míonna móna4 
bétró rí 'na bhanna fragt na beat. 

Lá an bneiteamnair aft an liad 
Coitpimro cpuinniugsad 1 LAcaipt Dé, 

Cartprd na pasaric preagaizic 45 an bpobal 
Af pon § an cosait uile so Léin. 

béró cLoca na n-4Lcóift agup cloca na sceatlt paca 
Teact 485 veunam fiaonuire 1 LAtcaipi Dé, 

E15 na cdiproeapa-Cyiorc ann 45 teact 'na mbannard 
[45 ceacv] ap pon 4 nodtea péin. 


[Caitpró na cáifroeara Ctúof ra FHe45410T 
Af pon 4 n'oáLca4 uile so Léin] 

OP 546 banna a’p ap S4C Seallamain 
'D'Á ocus404it spi1ath 'oo'n €Léim. 


*4 Léis ”—so Léin-rotúor ? 

f “so bhác” 'oubainc an pean. 

t“nappdla” oubailc an fear, act ní péroin Supt cea pin. 

§“cao vo feól ap an sScosdl” oubaific an feat, pu nac 
ocusim 50 mart. 


2 Literally—Until the Trinity took pity upon the human-race that 
was going to destruction (?), and until the Son of the graces came 
down in the womb of Mary Mother of God. 

If thy neighbour were to do thee an evil thou wouldst not desire 
to forgive him till death, but see how the Son of the graces acted to 
him who divided once the limbs of Gud. 
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Till the Trinity thought, and thinking pitied 
The race that was lying beneath the rod, 
' And the Son of Grace came down through space 
To the womb of Mary Mother of God.? 


If thy neighbour offend thee, O passion’s slave, 

Thou wilt not forgive him, through spite and pride, 
Yet see how the Son of Grace forgave 

The person who pierced God’s holy side. 


The heart that abhorreth its earthly neighbour 
As a brimstone lump in the breast shall lie, 

And the perjured tongue, that is loosely hung, 
Like a salted flame in the mouth shall fry. 


At the hour of doom, on the awful Mount 
We all must gather beneath God’s eye, 

And the priest for his flock give a sharp account, 
And account for the tares in his wheat and rye. 


When the stones of the cells and the stones of the altars 
Arise and bear witness, let man despair ! 
God-parents must come who went surety once 
And account for their own god-children there. 


A reckoning-day for the sureties comes, 
The winnowing day of the wheat and chaff, 

They must strictly account for each pledge and promise 
They made to the clergy on their behalf. 


The heart that is evil-disposed towards its neighbour, it shall be 
a lump of brimstone in the middle of his breast, and the tongue that 
is giving utterance to oaths, it shall be a [boiling] cauldron back in 
his mouth. 

On the day of the judgment on the mountain, we must gather in 
the presence of God; The priest must answer to the people on ac- 
count of the tares altogether. 

The stones of the altars and the stones of the churches [or cells] 
shall be coming bearing witness in the presence of God; The god- 
parents [literally ‘‘ Christ’s friendship ”] shall be coming as bails-men, 
on account of their own god-children. 

The god-parents must all answer for their god-children altogether, 
for every bond and for every promise that they ever gave tothe clergy. 
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m1 Le bLa4oaií, nt Le bhéis; 
Nite uabsy,* ná Le plé, 

Ip cóin Sure 00 Dul ann ‘vo Caiproesp Ctúíorc4 
occ Le 54d Vileap Dé. 

Marz Tig polar apt 4n ngeavais, 
Mart Tigeap Tesp 48 an n5néin, 

May Tipesp an Feat THO an caLam 

[Tiucpard 14 bheiceamair 'Dé]. 


Do bi 4 Lan eite ann pan 'oán F404 FO ACT níon 
rsrb mé ríor é, asur' Fásaim amaé€ ann ro culo 
'pá'n PEpiow mé, óin ni paid ré nó Porleip. 


MA 'óe4ncm2o10 “nán ‘OTIMCIOLL Af talam na 
Cpioptuigeacta anid, crofimi’o sf éisin Ait eile 
A bfiuit níor mó 50 45 nA oAoimb Af An 
TSapepcact 'ná 1 néiúnn. ft mé as THACT anoir 
ah don 4064 impespdsin CáÁims econ SO 'oéis- 
eannaé, ACT má rSnhú'001/6m10 TCóiIn nó h-éineann an 
fread an cúpla ceuo buaúán Cu4/0 tappainn, fAS- 
m4010 FSO paid an pagapc vilear Tá podbsal as5ur an 
poval 04 f'4S4nC. 

Ip 1420 NA BLIADANTA F404, Lán DE CSO asur 'oe 
boCcanar, '0'fuLains ns h-Éineannais (con éir aoine 
uasiple na Tipe, 4 LuCo COoPanTa Féin, 00 peit Least), 
asur 140 S4n don 'ouine 45 reorom ap 4 pon Act 4 
PADAINT péin, 00 Ceangail cporde ón náirúin 0616 so 
'oainse4n OLUt 'oó-rsooilre. Do Connaiic ná Tóoine, 


* Labaití re an focal To mayt “ boúa4tt” Wow-ar, 45 ‘oeundam com- 
fuaime teip sn mbéutila Bower. TA atpugad comair an pan 
Line peo. 1p mé péin vo Ceap an Line Derpeannad dif níon Féao 
mé 4 Léisea4ú, cap éir 4 popiobcs | 
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Not with flattery, not with lies, 
Not with pride nor haughty tone, 

Is it meet for a man to become “ Christ’s friendship ”? 
But with the love of God alone. 


* & x * 3 


As a light comes over the rising moon, 
As a heat comes over the settled sun, 

As the grass steals up through the fields of the world, 
The day of the judgment of God shall come. 


There was a great deal more in this long poem, but I did 
not write it down, and I leave out here some of what I did 
write, because it was not very clear. 


If we look around us, over the lands of Christendom to- 
day, we shall scarcely see another place in which the love 
and respect of their people for the priesthood is greater than 
in Erin. Iam not now speaking of any cause of quarrel 
that may have lately come between them, but if we examine 
the history of the country during the last couple of hundred. 
years we find that the priest clung to his people, and the 
people to their priest. 

The long years, full of ruin and poverty, which the Irish 
suffered after the downfall of their natural protectors, the 
native nobles, without anyone to stand up for them but 
their own priests, bound to them the heart of the nation, 
strongly, firmly, inseparably. The people saw during two 


Not with bladher (flattery) not with lies, not with pride, not 
with dispute (?) is it right for thee to become Christ’s-friendship, 
but with the sincere love of God. 

As a light comes upon the moon, as a heat comes upon the sun, 
as the grass comes through the ground, (i.e. silently 1) the day of the 
judgment of God shall come. 

4‘ Christ’s-friendship ” is the Irish name for god-parent or gossip. 
There is a change in the metre of this verse. 
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afi fead '04 Ceu'o buiaú an, 4 T45410 Féin 1 mboécanór 
asur 1 n-annó, 45 O0ul 1 mbeonnáin 4n bAosail, 45 
148410 4 N-o1f1§ ndomts ‘00 'óoéanaim, 45 ‘oul apteac 
asur 45 tesacct amac ann 4 meors, 45 cun ola an 4n 
ofloing ‘00 bi 1 n5peim An báir; 45 ceangaitt na 
Lénamsn Ós, 45 bheus40 odin na mboct, spur 45 
FINTEOLAD paicumérd ns h-Casgtaire, cid Sup pranaig- 
esd sun Féap-lLeansad spur Sun caitlesd 140 Féin, FO 
minic, ann pan oboin fin. Ma’p fion an nrd soubsipT 
mé, Sup api éiSin Cá don Tip eile ’pan Copaip ann 4 
ruil néim 46ur cumact nó pagapc fómánac com 
mop 2465ur TA PAD 1 n-Giginn, asur má Cé1OmMID 45 
Lopgaipesct cia An fat, TUISFIMID FO FUpapTda Sun 
map Seatt an Eine 00 beir 45 cuirhmiugsd pór an an 
méao Mi-404 AD5up Hespi-Leanta V’Fulaing ire spur ó 
papaiic te Céile, rá pi Com Ceanamail ons AT ATA. 
níon Veapmaro fi pin FOP, 45up mA TA AIT Com moil 
rin 45 papapcacc na h-Eineann 1 scómóncar te 
pPAygaptact Romsnaig nA Ocip eite, ni h-é map Seat 
af fuil Ceitceac ‘00 bert ann pna 4201016, ná man 
Seattl An Aon mv eile 0A POT, ACT Map Seatt an an 
Scompoepe, ap an pépugad, sp an Scabaip, A5up ón an 
ríon-consnain 00 fFudif DAO0INe bOCTA NA h-Eineann 6 
NA T260n€41b ann pan 04 soip Cusrd CTayrainn, nudaipn 
nac nóib aon Dune Léiseanta eile Le Dul 1 bpáimne 
Leo act 140-f4n amáin. 

Cuimnismío for af na clespaid 00 b'éisin ‘D0 
PASANTAIGH na h-éineann o'1mipc, le na n-anam ‘00 
Pabst, adc TA nA rean PHeults fo 45 UL 1 n-oi- 
cuimne ó Topas sn pagapc apup ón Tusa 4 §-Ct'0 
Saeóeitse, ann ap innpead 140, 00 caiteam wata 
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hundred years their priests in poverty and misery, standing 

in the gap of danger, seeking to fulfil their sacred office, 

coming in and going out amongst them, anointing those who 

were on the point of death, tying young couples, assuaging 

the grief of the poor, and administering the sacraments of 

the church, although they themselves often met suffering 

and persecution and death indoingso. If what I have just 

said is true, namely, that there is scarce another country in 

Europe in which the respect for and power of the Roman 

Catholic priests is as great as it is in Erin, and if we seek 

what is the cause, we shall easily understand that it is 
because Erin has not yet forgotten all the misfortunes and 

persecutions which she and her priests suffered together 
during the penal laws. She has not yet quite forgotten it ; 
and if the priesthood of Erin has so good a position, in com- 
parison with the Roman Catholic priests of othr countries, 

it is not on account of Celtic blood being in th» people, nor 
on account of anything else of the sort, but on account of 
the comfort, the satisfaction, the aid, and the continuous- 

help which the poor people of Erin received from their 
priests in the last two centuries, when there was no other 
person of education taking their part, but they only. 

The wiles which the priests of Erin had to practice in 
order to save their lives are not yet forgotten. But these 
old stories are passing into dis-remembrance since the priests 
and the people began to cast away from them the Irish lan- 
guage, in which they were told. There were people at one 
time in Ireland who had no other business than to find out 
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D0 bi 'pa4oine 1 n-Éimúnn an T-am Pin Nac paid Snóú 
ar DIT ACA ACT NA PAF AIT 0 fagail amac Azur tudac 
O'PAgsiL O'n ‘Olige Map Feall ap 4 n-obain PALAIg, 
map cromi’o Ó'n fann fo ‘00 CuAsLarO ón c-óúain O 
Laogaipe ó OuIne éisin. 

ML mare 04m bert 074 Labartic, 

'S 00 shaol Le Donnésd an T-pagartir, 

te h-eósan na Zcdpivard, 4 start, 

te tuéc na 5-ceann 00 Seajiqav, 

Le cun 1 mdLaib Leataip, 

Do brneit Led ríor o'n Cataiq, 

'S an Gift v0 Tabaipic 4-barle, 

Map Cotugad ban a’p Leand. 


ós ro rseut, man fompta, Do fudip mire ó Ppompiar 
O Concúbain 1 mO’'U'AtLUAIN, DO Cralard é ó rean- 
mnao1, vo tains or D4ite-an-cobain 1 Scon'oaé 
mug €o. Com fava 45ur v0 bi an Saeveits 0'4 
Labsipit, Azur na pseutcta fo oA n-innpine nn, if 
bea4s An c-ionsnaú measp 00 beir 46 nA “201n16 an 4 
Scud payapic. 


TODSR muine. 


& 6p4o Ó foin DO bi coban beannaiste 1 mDaite an 
cobaif, 1 SCON04E mmg €ó. Dí maimrpreif ann pan 
AIT 4 BFL an cobán anoir, 456ur ip ap Lops oLcóna nó 
ma4inircne Do bur An Tobsp AmAC. Bi an maimipeipt 


1 This is not the Roscommon Ballintubber, celebrated for the ancient 
castle of the O’Conors, which is called in Irish “‘Baile-an-tobasr Ut Chon- 
chubhair,” or “ O’ Conor's Ballintubber,” but a place near the middle of 
the County Mayo, celebrated for its splendid abbey, founded by one of 
the Mac a Mhilidhs, a name taken by the Stawntons [| Mac-a-Veely, i.c., 
“ gon of the warrior,” now pronounced so that no remains of any vulgar 
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priests and gain from the law a reward on account of their 
dirty work, as we see from this rann which Father O'Leary. 


heard from some one. 


é There is no use in my speaking [encomiums on you] 
Seeing your kinship with Donogha-of-the-priest, 
And with Owen-of-the-cards, his father, 

With the people of the cutting off of the heads, 
To put them into leather bags, 

To bring them down with them to the city, 
And to bring home the gold [they got for them] 
For sustenance of wives and children.” 


Here is a story, for example, which I got from Préinsias 
O’Conor, in Athlone, who heard it from an old woman who 
was herself from Ballintubber, in the County Mayo. So 
long as Irish was spoken, and these stories told in it it was 
small wonder that the people should have a regard for their 


priests. 


MARY’S WELL. 


Long ago there was a blessed well in Ballintubber (;.e., 
town of the well), in the county Mayo. There was once a, 
monastery in the place where the well is now, and it was on 
the spot where stood the altar of the monastery that the 
well broke out. The monastery was on the side of a hill, 


Se TH HIS ESSISESTES ST TTTnain AIE FIN 


Trish sound may cling to it, as “ Mac Evilly 1. The prophecy is cur- 
rent in Mayo that when the abbey is re-roofed Ireland, shall be free. My 
friend, Major Maurice Moore, told me that when he was a young boy he 
often wondered why the people did not roof the abbey and so free Ire- 
land without any more trouble. The tomb of the notorious Shaun-na- 
Sagart, the priest huntcr, which is not far from it, is still pointed out by 
the people. It ia probably he who is the ‘‘ spy » in this story, though 
his name is not mentioned. 
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an C4016 enc, acc núáin caéinig Cnomaitl asur 4 Óuio 
fSmoraoóin Cum na ciple ped, Leasavan an mMaimipoipt, 
asur níon fa5a0ap clo¢ of cionn ctloi¢e ve’n ALTOIP 
nán Caitea oan rior. 

Dusdain ó'n tá D0 Leagavan an alcoip, 'ré pin tá 
Feit Muipe “ran eannac, *pead bp an Toban amaé an 
Lons na h-altona, asur' ip 1onsancad an fuo te náó 
nace paib Bp4on uirse ann pan pput Vo bi 45 bonn an 
Cnuic ó'n Lá 00 bmp an coban amac. 

Di bnácain boóc as ‘OUL na ruise an LA ceu'ona, 
4sur cuard ré ap 4 beatae te PArDIf\ 00 PSO api Lops 
Na h-aLróna beannaigte, a5up bi 1tonsóncór món ain 
nuain Connainc fe coban beds ann 4 h-áic. Cuaid 
ré an 4 $Lúnaib asur Corois ré 45 pad 4 parone nuoin 
Cualard ré Sut 45 p40, “cuin diot v0 bndsa, cá cu 
afi Cotam beannaisce, TA cu ap Bua Cobain Muipe, 
aásur cá léigeap na milte caoé ann. TDéró oune 
Lé:searcs Le uirse an tobaip pin Anagaid soc uite 
'óuine o éire AIfMonn 1 LáCain na h-aLcóna 00 bi ann 
ran áic ann 4 Bruit an coban anoir, má bíonn rao 
Tumta Thi h-uaine ann, 1 n-ainm an Ata an Mic asur 
An Sproparo Nao.” 

Nuain bi 4 paropeaca náróce a5 an mbpdtain o'feue 
ré ruar asur Connaipc cotum món sléseal an Cmann 
Siúbair 1 nson 00. Oud h-í an cotum vo bi AS CAine. 
Oi an opdtain steurca4 1 n-euvaisib-bpéige, map bi 
lusé an 4 Ceann, Com mon as5ur Do. Bi an Ceann 
m4ofu4-ALLa4. 

Afi C401 on Dit 0 PUAS AI Té an ryeut 00 VAoinid an 
baile is, a5ur níon brava 50 nveacard ré Tio an 
Tif. Dud boóc an AIT i, agur m fáil acc botAIn 45 
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put when Cromwell and his band of destroyers came to this 
country, they overthrew the monastery, and never left stone 
on top of stone in the altar that they did not throw down. 


A year from the day that they threw down the altar— 
that was Lady Day in spring—the well broke out on the 
site of the altar, and it is a wonderful thing to say, but 
there was not one drop of water in the stream that was at 
the foot of the hill from the day that the well broke out. 


There was a poor friar going the road the same day, and 
he went out of his way to say a prayer upon the site of the 
blessed altar, and there was great wonder on him when he 
saw a fine well in its place. He fell on his knees and began 
to say his paternoster, when he heard a voice saying : “ Put 
off your brogues, you are upon blessed ground, you are on 
the brink of Mary’s well, and there is the curing of thous- 
ands of blind in it; there shall be a person cured by the 
water of that well for every person who heard mass in front 
of the altar that was in the place where the well is now, if 
they be dipped three times in it, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 


When the friar had his prayers said, he looked up and 
saw a large white dove upon a fir tree near him. It was 
the dove who was speaking. The friar was dressed in false 
clothes, because there was a price on his head, as great as 
on the head of a wild-dog. 


At any rate, he proclaimed the story to the people of the 
little village, and it was not long till it went out through 
the country. It was a poor place, and the people in it had 
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nd 'D401n16, ASUT 10'0 Lionts te 'oeacoí, Ap an áóban 
rin Bi cuío mail 'oe 'Ú401n16 CAOCA ANN. Le clap- 
Polar, tá ap na Mapac, Bi or cionn 04 Fiero 'oaoine 
Ann, 45 cobs Muipe, agup ni paid fea ná bean sca 
naé OTAIMS Ap sip 45ur favdapic mare Aca. 

Cuard cla Tobsipn Muipe coro an Tip, 46uf níon 
Opava FO paib o1litpescs Ó Hac uile Con04é 45 TeACT 
50 Tob4pn Muipe, 45ur ní Deacard son nesé aca sf 
aif Son belt lLéisea4arc4 ; 455 T401 Ceann TAmAiLt 00 
Pidesd 'oaoine Af CÍOnL 010 eile péin, 46 TeEACT FO 071 
Coban Thuine. 

Oi fean mi-éneromeac “na Cómnuríóe 1 NnZ4f 00 
Daite-an-cobaipn. “Duine wspat 00 bi Ann, asur níon 
cero ré 1 Léisear an cobain beannaigte. Oubasipc 
re nae paid ann Act piptpedsa, ósur Le masaúó 00 
deunam ap nda 'D401016 tus ré ApAl OALL ‘DO Bi aise 
cum ón tobaip A5ur tum 4 Ceann fóo01 An uirse. 
Fusip An T-spal 4 pavdapic, ACT TUFAD AN MASADGIf_ 4- 
baile Com OALL Le bonn DO bnóise. 

fao1 Ceann buiaóna Cuir ré AMAC FO nó pagapie 45 
obsip. man SahÓó40Ó0ift 45 ón 'uine-uorol 'oo bi '04tL. 
Dí an rasanc steurc4 man fearcoibne, a45ur ni paid 
fíor 45 'ouine ap bit SO mbu'ó f 45010 00 bi ann. Aon 
L4 amáin bi An OUINe Udpal bnhneóróce 4s5ur 0 1471f\ Fé aft 
A feanbrósonca é 00 TaAbsipT amac pan npZdpyroa. 
uain Cáinis ré Cum na h-diTe A paid an rosof 45 
obaip, purd ré piop. “Nac mop an cpuas 6,” op 
reipesn, “naé 0t15 liom mo Sard bhéas 0 fercedt !” 

Hlac An SÁrtÚ4001f, ChUAIS 06 spur oubsinc, “TA 
flor 454m cAé ruil feap 00 Léisreócaú Tu, act TA 
tuAC afi 4 Ceann map Seatt an 4 cperoearh.” 
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nothing [to live in] but huts, and these filled with smoke. 
On that account there were a great many weak-eyed people 
amongst them. With the dawn, on the next day, there 
were above forty people at Mary’s Well, and there was 
never man nor woman of them but came back with good 
sight. 


The fame of Mary’s Well went through the country, and 
it was not long till there were pilgrims from every county 
coming to it, and nobody went back without: being cured ; 
and at the end of a little time even people from other 
countries used to be coming to it. 


There was an unbeliever living near Mary's Well. It 
was a gentleman he was, and he did not believe in the cure. 
He said there was nothing in it but pishtrogues (charms), 
and to make a mock of the people he brought a blind ass, 
that he had, to the well, and he dipped its head under the 
water. The ass got its sight, but the scoffer was brought 
home as blind as the sole of your shoe. 


At the end of a year it so happened that there was a 
priest working as a gardener with the gentleman who was 
blind. The priest was dressed like a workman, and nobody 
at all knew that it was a priest who was init. One day 
the gentleman was sickly, and he asked his servant to take 
him out into the garden. When he came to the place 
where the priest was working he sat down. “ Isn't it a great 
pity,” says he, “that I cannot see my fine garden 1” 


The gardener took compassion on him, and said, “ I know 
where there is a man who would cure you, but there is a 
price on his head on account of his religion.” 
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“Deimúm-re m'focaLt nac nveunfard mire roró: 
eaooipesct óil, ÁSuT ÍOCFATÚ mé So mait é ón fon 4 
CmobLlóroe,” an pan 'ouine wapal. 

“Ace béroin nd fhAiC leac ‘oul tio an trlige- 
planaigte std aise,” apn pan Saprdso6ip. 

“Ar cuma liom cia An tplige ATA aisze má tusann 
ré mo padaric 04m,” afi pan 'puine uapal. 

Anoip, 61 'onoc-CLú an an Ouine-uspal, map BHpait 
ré 4 Lán De Pagapcaid poime pin; Dinsam an c-ainm 
00 bi aif, Ón €401 Ap DIT Slac an rosonc meipneac 
agur ‘oubaiit, “Diod vo cóirce néró an maroin 
Amfac, asur tiomdinprd mire tu SO 0t1 AIT ‘00 
Léisip, ní tig Le cóirceóin nd Le aon “uine eile be1t 
1 LáCain act mire, 45ur nd h-innip '0 aon 'ouine Afi bic 
CÁ bruit cu 45 'DuU, no flor CAO é 'DO Snaite (snó).” 

Ap maroin, LÁ sp na hdpac, 61 cóirce Úinsam pé10, 
ósur cuard ré Féin aptedc, lei an ngapds06in od 
tiomainc. “fan, tupa, ann pan mbailte an c-am fo,” 
Af ré Leip an S-cÓirceóif, “asup Tiomdingrd an SÁTIÚ4- 
ooip, mé.” Vi an cóirceóin "na Bitearhnad, asur bi 
éud sip, A5up Slac ré pun So mbeidvedd ré as faipie 
Ofpa-pan,, Le PASAIL ama Cid ón AIT fidid ro Le Dut. 
Dia $teur beannaigte a5 An papyapic, Taob-aptig 'oe'n 
eu'p4C eite. Nuaipn Cénsavap 50 Tobsn Muipe oud 
Alfie An pagapc teip, “Ip pasapc mire, CÁ mé Out Le 
00 padaic O'FÁSAiL OMIT ’pan AIT ón Call cu é.” 
Ann pin tum ré cfú u2ine ann pan cobap é, 1 n-ainm an 
Ataf on Mic asup an Spioparo Naoith, asup Cáims 4 
tavdapic cuise Com mait asur bi ré amom. 

“Deunpard mé ceud pant out,” ap fa Dingam, 
“Gom Lust asur pacfar mé 4-batle.” 
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“T give my word that I'll do no spying on him, and III 
pay him well for his trouble,” said the gentleman. 


“But perhaps you would not like to go through the mode 
sf-curing that he has,” says the gardener. 


“‘T don’t care what mode he has, if he gives me my sight,” 
said the gentleman. 


Now, the gentleman had an evil character, because he 
betrayed a number of priests before that. Bingham was 
the name that was on him. However, the priest took 
courage, and said, “ Let your coach be ready on to-morrow 
morning, and I will drive you to the place of the cure ; 
neither coachman nor anyone else may be present but my- 
self, and do not tell to anyone at all where you are going, 
or give anyone a knowledge of what is your business.” 


On the morning of the next day Bingham’s coach was 
ready, and he himself got into it, with the gardener driving 
him. ‘Do you remain at home this time,” says he to the 
coachman, “and the gardener will drive me.” The coach- 
man was a Villain, and there was jealousy on him. He 
conceived the idea of watching the coach to see what way 
they were to go. His blessed vestments were on the priest, 
inside of his other clothes. When they came to Mary’s Well 
the priest said to him, “I am going to get back your sight 
for you in the place where you lost it.” Then he dipped 
him three times in the well, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit and his sight came to him as well 
as ever it was. 

“TH give you a hundred pounds,” said Bingham, “as 
soon as I go home.” 
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Vi an cóirceóin Ad Paine, A5up Com lust asur Con- 
nainc ré an pagapit ann 4 gleup beannaigce, cuarod ré 
50 Luct An Olige agup bait ré An Pagapc. 00 54040 
asur 00 cflocad é són dpleiteamh son bpleiteamnar. 
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ón maroin, an Ld ón nda mdse, bi milliginid ‘oe 
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Lusip piso púoonte cpatad ón nd miotcé6saib, a5ur 
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The coachman was watching, and as soon as he saw the 
priest in his blessed vestments, he went to the people of the 
law, and betrayed the priest. He was taken and hanged, 
without judge, without judgment. The man who was after 
getting back his sight could have saved the priest, but he 
did not speak a word in his behalf. 


About a month after this, another priest came to Bing- 
ham, and he dressed like a gardener, and he asked work of 
Bingham, and got it from him ; but he was not long in his 
service until an evil thing happened to Bingham. He went 
out one day walking through his fields, and there met him 
a good-looking girl, the daughter of a poor man, and he 
assaulted her, and left her half dead. The girl had three 
brothers, and they took an oath that they would kill him 
as soon as they could get hold of him. They had not long 
to wait. They caught him in the same place where he 
assaulted the girl, and hanged him on a tree, and left him 
there hanging. 


On the morning of the next day millions of flies were 
gathered like a great hill round about the tree, and nobody 
could go near it on account of the foul smell that was round 
the place, and anyone who would go near it the midges 
would blind him. 


Bingham’s wife and son offered a hundred pounds to 
anyone who would bring out the body. A good many 
people made an effort to do that, but they were not able. 
They got dust to shake on the flies, and boughs of trees to 
beat them with, but they were not able to scatter them, nor 
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Ps4p4d, n& oul Com Favs Leip an Hepann. Oi an 
bneuncoór an éipuse níor meara, 46ur bi easLa ap na 
comapipannald Fo OTIUDPAdD ná mioLcósa ó5upr an Copp 
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oubanaoon Lé1 So nóib edlap Aca Af ouine 00 
Dibpedscsad ns mioLTOSa. “Tabaip Cusam é,” ap pire, 
“asup ma’p péroif Leip nd míoLcósa 00 Oibipic ni h-é 
An 'ouóir pin Seobsr pe ACT 4 reaóc n-oineao. 

“ Moc,” ap piao-pan, “704 mberd’ flop 45 Luct-an- 
lige Azur 04 nZabadaoir é, 00 Cpocpaddoir é, man 
Cnoc PAD AN Feast DO FUdIP fó04nc 4 Pat an sip 06.” 
“ Soc,” ap pire, “nac breuofad ré na míotrósa 00 
Vibipc HAN flop 45 Luéc-sn-olige 2” 

“NPL flop asainn,” ap piad-pan, “So n5tacpamaoro 
cormaipile Leip.” 

ón oróce pin Slacaoap cómainLe Leip an pagapc, 
asur inní P14 06 CAD OUbAINT bean Dinsam. 

“NPL asam act DEATA PAOH ALTA 00 cailleamaint,” 
ón PAN Passaic, “assur béspipard mé pusp i an pon ns 
nodaoine OCT, Sift DEID PLAIS ann pan cin muna Scuife 
fro mé DidITIT Af Nd mioLTOS aid. 4 matroiín amÁnac, 
bói 1400010 454m 1 n-ainm "OE 140 “0 VibipT, agur 
TA muinisin a5am spur 0dtcar 1 n014 Fo pabslpaid 
ré mé ó mo curo náiha0. Céró CuIZ an bean-uapail 
Anoir, 45up 2D41n LE1 SO mbéró mé 1 nsan 'oo'n éónann 
te h-éimse na Snéine ón maroin AMASP4C, A5uUP óbain 
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to go as far as the tree. ‘The foul smell was getting worse, 
and the neighbours were afraid that the flies and noisome 
corpse would bring a plague upon them. 

The second priest was at this time a gardener with Bing- 
ham, but the people of the house did not know that it was 
a priest who was in it, for if the people of the law or the 
spies knew, they would take and hang him. The Catholics 
went to Bingham’s wife and told her that they knew a man 
who would banish the flies. “ Bring him to me,” said she, 
“and if he is able to banish the flies, that is not the reward 
he'll get, but seven times as much.” 


“But,” said they, “if the people of the law knew, they 
would take him and hang him, as they hung the man who 
got back the sight of his eyes for him before.” ““ But,” said 
she, “could not he banish the flies without the knowledge 
of the people of the law ?” 


““ We don’t know,” said they, “until we take counsel with 
him.” 

That night they took counsel with the priest and told him 
what Bingham’s wife said. 


“ I have only an earthly life to lose,” said the priest, “and 
I shall give it up for the sake of the poor people, for there 
will be a plague in the country unless I banish the flies. On 
to-morrow morning I shall make an attempt to banish them 
in the name of God, and I have hope and confidence in God 
that he will save mefrom my enemies. Go tothe lady now, 
and tell her that I shall be near the tree at sunrise to-mor- 
row morning, and tell her to have men ready to put the 
corpse in the grave.” 
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Lé: pin 00 Beit fer aici Leip an Scopp 00 cup pan 
was.” 

Cuard pisd Cum na mné-uaiple, 45up D'innip fad 
Oi An MEAD DUBAIPT AN PADATT. 

“MA éugeann Ler,” ap pipe, “ béró an OUAIP pérd 
454M 06, asur Or06CA1D ME móin-freirean Feón 00 
Beit 1 Lataipi.” 

Cait an pasapc an ordce pin 45 surde 'Oé, asur 
Leat-uaip ploim éimse na Snéine cuard ré Cum na 
h-áice 4 sib 4 Sleup beannaigte 1 bpotac. Cuin ré 
fín aif, A5up bi choir ann 4 Ledt-Laim asur 631 uirse 
coIppeasta onn pan Láimh eile, sige, Out Cum na h-dite 
A fsb na míoLcósa4. Topas ré ann fin ag Léigesd 
AT 4 Leaban Azur 45 cpatad uipse éoirneasca án na 
mioltosaid, 1 n-ainm an tap An Mic agup an 
Spioparo Naoim. “O'éims an cnoc míoLcós, spur 
OeITILL Piao ruor pan Ef, 45uT pINnedaDddsg an rpéin 
com “oonóa Leip an o1rdce. Ti paid fíor 45 nd DAo1mb 
Cid ón AIT 4 NDEACADA, ACT FAI Ceann LeaC-uaine nm 
jis1b ceann 'oiob Le feicedl (feicrint). 

Oi tLúcsáine món ap na 00201n16, Ac níon DE2 04 Fo 
BEACADAT AN PprdesOOIN AE TEACT, A5up SLao0 To 
An An pagar pit Leip Com caps 4’p bi Ann. Cus an 
PaAgapic 00 nA boinn, asur Lean an ppidesoGin é, asur 
rsion ann S4C Láir sige. Nua nán feuo ré ceacc 
pusp Leip, Cait ré an psian "ns 01445. Nua bi an 
PHAN 45 'DUL Cap Sustain an Tpagaipic, cup ré 4 LAm 
CLE puap, 45uf' 546 ré An ppian, agup Cait ré an rón 
Sf air san féacainc TAOH-Prspt DE. Duait pi an pesp, 
agur cuard rí tio 4 Cporde, Sup Cuir ré mab, asup 
DIMAS AN PAQafet T605. 
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They went to the lady and told her all the priest 
gaid. 
“ Tf it succeeds with him,” said she, “I shall have the re- 


ward ready for him, and I shall order seven men to be 


present.” 

The priest spent that night in prayer, and half an hour 
before sunrise he went to the place where his blessed vest- 
ments were hidden ; he put these on, and with across in one 
hand, and with holy-water in the other, he went to the place 
where were the flies. He then began reading out of his 
book and scattering holy-water on the flies, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The hill of flies 
cose, and flew up into the air, and made the heaven as dark 
as night. The people did not know where they went, but 
vt the end of half an hour there was not one of them to be 
seen. 

There was great joy on the peeple, but it was not long 
till they saw the spy coming, and they called to the priest 
to run away as quick as it was in him to run. The priest 
gave to the butts * (took to his heels), and the spy followed 
him, and a knife in each hand with him. When he was not 
able to come up with the priest he flung the knife after him. 
As the knife was flying out past the priest’s shoulder he put 
up his left hand and caught it, and without ever looking 
behind him he flung it back. -It struck the man and went 
through his heart, so that he fell dead and the priest went 
free. 


* This is an absurd way the people of Connacht translate it when talking 
Fnelish. Donn means both “ sole” (of foot) and “ butt.” 
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t€u44n ns fin com Vingam, asur cuipeavap ann pan 
uaig é, ACT nuóin Cusddf Copp an PpIdesDdGysi4 DO Cup, 
Fusipescoap na milte ve Lucdssib6 móna TIMCIOLL Arf, 
óSuT ni pai’ Speim fedta an a Cndémaib nace paid 1tte 
4cd. Th Coppdead pia0 en Conp asur níon feud na 
'o401ne 160 D0 fUdAZ AD, A5ur b'éisin 0616 n4 cnáma 
OfPAybail of cionn TALMAn. 

Cup an r4sonc 4 Sleup veannaigte 1 bola, asur 
00 bi 46 ObAIN “raon nsa4fró2 nusip Cuirt bean Dinsam 
FOP sift, A5up O'rapipl aif, An OUdIP 00 Slacad api fon 
na miolc6s4 Do Vidific, a5ur i 00 tabaipit ‘00'n feap 
00 Vibipfi 140 má bi eóLar aise ip. 

“TA eOlap a5am aif, ASur OubsaipT ré Liom an 
'ou4ir 00 Tabsipic Curse anoct, man TA nún aise an 
Tip O PAEGAIL pul má Fcpocfard Luét an Olige 6.” 

“ Seó Out i,” ap pipe, 45ur peacar ri rponán 61700. 

Af MAroin, Lá ón na mdpac, Omg an TASC SO 
coir na póimnse; fudip ré Lons vo bi as Dul cum na 
Fraince, Cuard ré an dopo, asur Corh Lust asur 0 FÁs 
ré an cuan Cuin ré ain 4 evvals papaipc, asur tus 
buróea4car ‘00 Did F401 n-A tabaipic paop. NL fíor 
AgAinn CAD CALA 06 "NA O1415 pin. 


Corn éir Pin 00 bróea4ú DAOINe DALLA 4sur C4064 45 
uigeact so. Tobsn Muipe, asur níon fill aon Duine 
ACA AA Af AIP Són 4 eit tLéiseorco. Acc ní paid 
muo MAIT ón BIT Apia ann pan Tif reo, nán mitlead 
Le 'outne éigin, A45ur millesd an Tobsp, man fo. 

Di cailin 1 mDaile-an-cobaip, agup bi rá ap TI Bert 
pores, nuaip úáinis pean-bedan, Cao Óuict 45 14pyrard 
'oéince 1 n-onóir 00 'ÚIA4 45uf 00 mMuipe. 
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The people got the body of Bingham and buried it in the 
grave, but when they went to bury the body of the spy they 
found thousands of rats round about it, and there was nota 
morsel of flesh on his bones that they had not eaten. They 
would not stir from the body, and the people were not able 
to rout them away, so that they had to leave the bones over- 
ground. 

The priest hid away his blessed vestments and was work- 
ing in the garden when Bingham’s wife sent for him, and 
told him to take the reward that was for banishing the flies, 
and to give it to the man who banished them, if he knew him. 

“ T do know him, and he told me to bring him the reward 
to-night, because he has the intention of leaving the coun- 
try before the law-people hang him.” 

“ Here it is for you,” said she, and she handed him a purse 
of gold. 

On the morning of the next day the priest went to the 
brink of the sea, and found a ship that was going to France. 
He went on board, and as soon as he had left the harbour 
he put his priest’s-clothes on him, and gave thanks to God 
for bringing him safe. We do not know what happened to 
him from that out. 


After that, blind and sore-eyed people used to be coming 
to Mary’s Well, and not a person of them ever returned 
without being cured. But there never yet was anything 
good in this country that was not spoilt by somebody, and 
the well was spoilt in this way. 

There was a girl in Ballintubber and she was about to be 
married, when there came a half-blind old woman to her 
asking alms in the honour of God and Mary. 
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“NFL aon nuo asam te Labaipt Do fean éaoónán 
catllige, TA mé boúanaisCe aca,” an ran cailin. 

“Nd paid práinne an pórca om a-Coróce so mbéró 
cu Corh caoé 4'p cá mire,” an ran crean-bean. 

Sp maroin, Lá an na mánac, Bi rúile an Catlin 615 
mimneac, asur an maroin 'na Diary pin Bi pi Deag-naé 
ALL, asur Dubsaint na Cémappanna so mbud Cém Vi 
aul so Coban thuine. 

Ap maroin so moe, 0’é1qusy rí, agup Cuard rí Cum an 
Tobaip, ACT cnéuo o'feicreaó fi ann aét an crean- 
dean O'iann an oéinc uim "na furde as bnuac an 
Todbaif, 45 Clanaú A cinn of cionn an Tobsip Bean- 
naixgte. 

““Lein-rsníor ont, 4 Cailleaé Spanna, an as palacad 
Tobain Muipe acá Tu?” an pan cailin; “ames Leac 
no bmrrró mé ‘vo theineut.” 

“Tl aon onóin ná mear agav an Oia ná an Muipe, 
O'eiri& Tu éinc DO Éabainc 1 n-onóÓin O61B, an an 
4óban pin ni Cumpard Tu Cu péin ran cobap.” 

Fusi an catlin speim an an SCAILLIS, ag feucame 
{ Do rtpeacailt Ó'n Tobap, act Leip an pepeacailt Do 
bi eaconna DO Cuir an beine arceaé ‘pan coban a5ur 
DAITEAD 140. 

O'n Lá fin 50 Uti an Lá fo mi paid aon Léisear ann 
ran cobap. 

= - -x = ae 

TA AT Mon as Muipe MAtaip 1 GBpitrdeacc Biada 
na nSaeveal. Tr i vo Cuin Léisear na nvalt ann pan 
Today, if i 00 Cairbeán i péin Do'n Bpdtamp DOT Faoi 
Cput coluim, asur ir i vo Dein Lérsear Do boCcaib an 
Trsogail THE na h-atcuinge an a mac. Th h-ongnad 
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“T’ve nothing to give to an old blind-thing of a hag, it’s 
bothered with them I am,” said the girl. 

“That the marriage ring may never go on you until 
you're as blind as myself,” says the old woman. 

Next day, in the morning, the young girl’s eyes were sore, 
and the morning after that she was nearly blind, and the 
neighbours said to her that she ought to go to Mary’s Well. 

In the morning, early, she rose up and and went to the 
well, but what should she see at it but the old woman who 
asked the alms of her, sitting on the brink, combing her head 
over the blessed well. 

“Destruction on you you nasty hag, is it dirtying Mary’s 
well you are?” said the girl, “get out of that or I’ll break 
your neck.” 

“You have no honour nor regard for God or Mary, you 
refused to give alms in honour of them, and for that reason 
you shall not dip yourself in the well.” 

The girl caught a hold of the hag, trying to pull her from 
the well, and with the dragging that was between them, the 
two of them fell into the well and were drowned. 

From that day to this there has been no cure in the 


well. 
* we ba * % 


Mary Mother bears a great part in the religious poetry of 
the Gaels. It was she who put the curing of the blind 5. 
the well, it was she who showed herself to the poor friar 
under the form of a dove, and it is she who gives a cure to 


the poor of the world through her intercession with her Son. 
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so 'ociubnaio cpoide na nHdaevedt—cporide an náiriúin 
rin bui m6 tuys mear 45uf' ondip 074 mbancfácc—é 
réin 00 Muipe so mop-mop. 

“4p maic an bean, muine mop,” 
ón €ósan O Dubtais, 


“Dean vo beir padazic vo Vall.” 


muine mon. 


ip mait an bean muine fhór, 
Mataip ÁifrO-115 na plds rior, 
Ip 140 4 Spars ip Hse Lán, 
Dean vo cuir PAL Fo Hae tip. 


Dean í 'o'á Zclaonann ceayic, 
Dean ip mó neat af bis, 
Dean ip buise pá ón vests, 
bean le scoipsteap feans an TU. 


bean 00 bein RADARC “DO DALL, 
bean ip creire Tall aft neam, 

Dean vo t615 mo ndithve diom, 
Bean ip vion vam aft 546 Cat. 


* * * * & 


Mi cormúil muine Le mnóib, 
[muine Mop 1¢ mart Sníom], 
Mm cormúil, baLram Le mion, 
Le tiunn soinc mí cormúil, píon, 


tu cormúil oomlLur Le mit, 

'S ní cormúil, úma Le h-ón. 

M1 cormúil it Leip an roínn, 

'S Le móis mín ní cormúil, móin.” 


* “mí cormúil móin Le móis min,” 'pan MS. 
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It was no wonder, then, that the heart of the Gaels, the 
heart of a nation that especially respected and honoured its 
women, should give itself up particularly to Mary. 


“ Good is the woman, Great Mary,” 


says Owen O’ Duffy, 
‘© A Woman who gives sight to the blind.” 


GREAT MARY. 


Good is the woman, Great Mary, 

The mother of the High-king of the eternal hoste, 
They are her graces which are ever full, 

A woman who put a hedge round each country. 


A woman to whom right inclines, 

A woman greatest in strength and power, 

A woman softest (¢.e., most generous) in red gold, 

A woman by whom is quenched the anger of the king. 


A woman who gives sight to the blind, 
A woman who is most powerful beyond in heaven, 
A woman who has taken away my enemies from me, 
A woman who is a defence to me in every battle. 

* % * % tt 


Mary is not like women, 

[Great Mary of good deeds], 
Balsam is not like to myrrh, 
To salt ale, wine is not like. 


Gall is not like honey, 

And brass is not like gold, 

The lily is not like the thorn, 

And to a smooth plain, bog is not like. 
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Tí réroin 4 ScOmaipneam, més nA n'oán 00 fspiob 
Donncad Mbp asur na pedan-filrde 1 n-onóin ‘DO 
Miupe. ós ro rSeuL-abnán airceac an an Maisoin 
00 Fusifi mé 6 Mac Uí Ceannais oioe-psoite: mVeut- 
muiléao, fíon 1 Sconosé Mug-C6, 00 fuaip ó veut 
pean ‘ouine é. Staod 40 ain, “ Caoinead na cfu 
Muipe.” Ip Luacrhan an píora 6, Dap Liom-p4, óin NIL 
mónán 'oe'n TOT fo 1 NFseveils ay mnnpint pséit, 
asur teir an “scup-pa” 1 nveipesd SAC teat-painn. 
ip cormúile, 1 n-a taoit peo, te piopa AlbaAnae “ná 
te piora GEipeannat 6 ip fiopn-pimplide é 54n 
“comaproa” ná comfuaim. tM cormúil so noeapnard 
4n file péin an rseul ro act ip '0015 SO DTAINI5 re oO 
coip Haeveits ve ceann ve na roirsé4Laib-bhéise. 

caoinesd na TRI thuire. 
Raéamaorv cum an cpLéibe 
So moé aft marvin amépaé, 
(O:ón asur oc ón ó,) 
A De4o4in na n-abrcal 
An bpacard tu mo $iiáó seal?” 
(Ocón asur oé ón ó.) 


“maireaó ! 4 mais'oean, 
Connainc mé ap ball é, 
(Ocón asur o¢ ón ó.) 


3 This is nearly in the curious wild metre of the original “ Agus,” = 
and” is pronounced “oggus.” In another version of this piece, 
which I heard from my friend Michael MacRuaidhrigh, the cur-fd, 
ran most curiously, ch dch agus éch uch an, after the first two lines, 
and dch dch, agus och ón ó after the next two. Thus :— 

Lesgad anusp 1 n-uéo 4 mátan é, 
(06, 6é, asur o€ úc án) 

Habard a leit, a V4 Muipie, sup caomsrde, 
(OC o€, agur dé ón ó.) 
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It is impossible to count all the poems that Donogha 
Mér and the old bards composed in honour of Mary. 
Here, however, is a curious ballad on the Virgin, which I 
got from O’Kearney, a schoolmaster near Belmullet, in the 
west of the county Mayo, who got it from an old man there. 
They called it the “ Keening of the Three Marys.” It is, in 
my opinion, a valuable piece, because there is not much of 
this kind in Irish, telling a story, and with the cura or 
refrain at the end of each half verse. It is in this respect 
more like a Scotch-Gaelic piece than an Irish one. It is 
exceedingly simple, without cv-arda or complex vowel- 
rhyme. It is not likely that the poet himself invented the 
story, but it may be that it came from some Irish version 
of one of the apocryphal gospels. 


THE EEENING OF THE THREE MARYS. 


Let us go to the mountain 
All early on the morrow, 
(Ochone ! agus ochone, O !) 
“Hast thou seen my bright darling, 
O Peter, good apostle?” 
(Ochone ! agus ochone, 01)! , 


“Aye! truly O Mother 
Have I seen him lately, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


Literally. —We shall go to the mountains early in the morning 
to-morrow, ochone and ochone 0! Peter of the apostles, did you 
see my white Love. Ochone, and ochone, O. 


Musha O Mother I did see him just now, ochone, and ochone, O ! 
And he was caught firmly in the midst of his enemies, ochone, and 
ochone, 0! 
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Asur Bi ré Sabta so chuard 
1 Lift 4 ndman,” 
(Oé6n asur oc ón 6.) 


“Oi luvdp 'na aice 
ósur tus ré Sperm Lóim” aige” 
(Ocón asur o€ ón ó.) 

“maireaú 4 1úoáif' DR4o04is 
Ctreu'o 'oo funne mo Spo one?” 
(Ocón asufr o¢ ón ó.) 


“ní óeannaró ré agam 
Dav4 aft Leanb ná páirce, 
(Ocón asur oc ón ó.) 
Ásur níon cup pé peas 
Apia aft 4 mdtarp,” 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ó.) 


Tuair Tu4ift na veamain amaé 
So mbuó i péin a mátaimn; 
(Oé6n asur' oc ón ó.) 

Cósaoan puap 
ón 4 nguaitnib so h-áno f, 
(Ocón asur' o€ ón ó!) 


ósur duaileavan rior 
At! CLocaib na pptdrve í 
(Ocón asur' o¢ ón 6!) 
Cuad pis tase 
45up bi 4 sluna seánra 
(Ocón agsur oc ón ó!) 
“Duailró mé péin 
ASuf' ná bain Le mo mátaite” 
(Oé6n asur o¢ ón óil) 


Judas was near him, and he took a hold of his hand, ochone, ete. 
“ Musha O vile Judas, what did my love do to you, ochone,” etc. 


He never did anything to child or infant, ochone, etc. And he 
put anger on his mother never, ochone, etc. 
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Caught by his foemen, 
They had bound him straitly,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0.) 


Judas, as in friendship 
Shook hands, to disarm him,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
Oh Judas ! vile Judas ! 
My love did never harm him 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
No child has he injured, 
Not the babe in the cradle, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
Nor angered his mother 
Since his birth in the stable, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


When the demons discovered 
That she was his mother, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
They raised her on their shoulders, 
The one with the other ; 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0 !) 


And they cast her down fiercely 
On the stones all forlorn, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

And she lay and she fainted 
With her knees cut and torn, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


“For myself, ye may beat me, 
But, oh, touch not my mother,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


When the demons found out thatshe herself was his mother, ochone, 
etc., they lifted her up upon their shoulders on high, ochone, etc. 

And they smote her down upon the stones of the street, ochone, 
ete. She went into a faint, and her knees were cut, ochone, etc. 

Beat myself, but do not touch my mother, ochone, etc. We shall 
beat yourself, and we shall kill your mother, ochone, eto. 
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“ Duailrimrío tu péin. 
AT marbócamaotro ‘vo mátais” 
(Ocón asur oc ón ó!) 
Sctpdiceavap an bróis Led 
An Lá pin ó n-a Lécaip, 
(Oé6n asur o¢ ón ól) 
Act 00 Lean an maizvesn 
140 ann pan brárac 
(Oé6n asur oé ón ól) 
Cia an bean í pin 
'nán nvo1a1s ann pan bpárac?” 
(Ocón asur oc ón ó!) 
“So 'oeimin má cá bean aft die ann 
'Sí mo mátai,” 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ól) 
“A €óin, feud, passim Oir 
Cupam mo mstap, 
(Ocón asur' oc ón ó.) 
Consbais úaim í 
So sctfúocnócaró mé an páir ped,” 
(Oé6n asur oc ón 6!) 
fuair CuaLaró an mais ean 
An ceileadsiad cpdrdce, 
(Ocón asur' oc ón ó !) 
Tug rí Léim tap an nSóit04 
ógsur Léim “ go crann no páire 
(Ocón asur o¢ ón ó !) 
Cia h-é an peon breás rin 
At éplann na páire 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ó!) 


They tore with them the captive, that day from her presence, 
ochone, etc. But the Virgin followed them, into the wilderness, 
ochone, etc. 

What woman is that after us in the wilderness, ochone, etc. 
Indeed if there is any woman in it, it is my mother, ochone, etc. 

* << acup an vapid Léim So,” maz v0 cudalap é, acc Snró Pé an 
Line 76 Fava. 
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“ Yourself,—we shall beat you, 
But we'll slaughter your mother. 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0!) 
They dragged him off captive, 
And they left her tears flowing, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
But the Virgin pursued them 
Through the wilderness going, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


“ Oh, who is yon woman ? 
Through the waste comes another,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0 !) 

“Tf there comes any woman 
It is surely my mother,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

“ O John, care her, keep her, 
Who comes in this fashion,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

But Oh, hold her from me 
Till I finish this passion,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

When the Virgin had heard him 
And his sorrowful saying, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

She sprang past his keepers 
To the tree of his slaying, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 

“ What fine man hangs there 
Jn the dust and the smother?” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


O Owen (i.e., John) see, [leave to thee the care of my mother, ochone’ 
etc. Keep her from me until I finish this passion, ochone, etc. 

When the Virgin heard the sorrowful notes, ochone, etc. She gave 
a leap past the guard, and the second leap to the tree of the passion, 
ochone, etc. 

Who is that fine man on the tree of the passion, ochone, etc. Is it 
that you do not recognize your son, O mother, ochone, etc. 
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An é naé n-artmseann tu 
Do hac 4 mhATaiq P 
(Oé6n asur oc ón 61) 

An é pin mo Leanb 
A diomesp mé cf pdI1Te, 
(Oé6n asup o€ ón ól) 

no an é pin an Lesand 
VD’oilead 1 n-uét fhine P 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ól) 

* * * 


Caiteaoatt anuap é 
Na rpóLaib seónna 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ól) 
Sin cusaid anoir é 
ASur c40im51Ó Dun Tóir arg,” 
(Ocón, asur oc ón ó!) 
Blaood apt na cy Muipe 
So scaoinpimío án nsfiáó seal 
(Ocón, asur oc ón ó!) 
T4 vo éuro mná-c4oince 
Le bret pór 4 mátain 
(Ocón, asur' oé ón ó!) 
bDéró cu Uíom-r4 
So port 1 nsáitroín Pspncarp, 
(Oé6n asur oc ón ól) 
So pars cu vo bean íomrháú (?) 
1 xcdtaipt Sil na nsróra 
(Oé6n asup oc ón ól) 
1ríonsoncac an Cuimne mait óCá 45 nd DAOINIb San 
téisean, 46ur 45 DsAoInb nace férdip Led Léiseaú nA 
Psriob4ad. 1p sndtaé cuimne DUbAlLTA, 'reoú cuimne 
'DetC n-usipe níor feast DO Be1t aca “ná AS nA psot- 
Aus Leac-múince Leiti0esca, ppeiteap na pSolts mi- 
Is that my child that I carried for three quarters of a year, ochone, 


etc. Or is that the child that was reared in the bosom of Mary, 
ochone, etc. 
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“ And do you not know him, 
He is your son, O Mother.” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
“Oh, is that the child whom 
I bore in this bosom, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
Or is that the child who 
Was Mary's fresh blossom ” ! 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0 !) 
They cast him down from them 
A mass of limbs bleeding, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
“There now he is for you, 
Now go and be keening,” 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
Go call the three Marys 
Till we keene him forlorn. 
(Ochone agus ochone, 0 !) 
O Mother thy keeners 
Are yet to be born, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
Thyself shall come with me 
Into Paradise garden, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
To a fair place in heaven 
At the side of thy darling, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 


It is wonderful the good memory that people without book: 
education have, and that people have who are able neither 
to write nor read. They usually have twice, aye, ten times 


They threw him down [a mass of] cut limbs, ochone, etc. There 
he is for you now, and. keene your enough over him, ochone, etc. 

Call the three Marys until we keene our bright love, ochone, ete 
Lhy share of woman-keeners are yet to be born O Mother, ochone, etc. 

Thou shalt be with me yet in the garden of Paradise, ochone, etc. 
Until thou bea . . (2) woman in the bright city of the graces 


ochone, and ochone, etc. 
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náirúnc4Cc4 amacé usta. Di mé aon úoin amáin 1 Sceaiic- 
tán con'paé na Saillime 45 cóimseocc rean-rseutlt 
Ó nA osoimb. Custard mé caine AS mopdn So paid 
Pseulta 46 fesp Don D'ainm MA4pcain Ruso o Giot- 
Lapndt, asur oubsipt SAC uile Ouine 00 Lobain om 
0’4 taoid, “ bí cinnte,” 4'DuD4ine pian, “ 45uf FÁS 
uard an Úainmosain SAtuinn.” Saoit mire sun rseut 
00 bí ann. Fusip mé an reón pin amac rá VDeipedsd 
spur con éir curo 04 pseulcsaib6 “'FÁS4iL ustd, 
oubaipit mé Leip “an Dainpiogain Atuinn vo tabaipic 
DAM, sun Cup muinntip na h-áice ppéip mop ann, 
A5ur 50 pai’ mear aca ay.” Topas ré ann pin asur 
fudaip mé nacpseul aét 04n 00 bionn. Dííonsoncor 
opm sun Cuir na DAoIne An oineoo PIN PUIMe ann. 
Cá ré Com Malt OAM 4 CLOBUSLAD so h-iomlén, man 
fompla ap nda VANTAISH FADA ATA FOF ANN Pan Tif. 
D0 Labaip an reoanceuona L401 FlAnnu1gescts OAM, LA 
eile, 4 piaib ceiúne ceu’o Líne ann, as5up cneroim 50 
paid na milte Line aise. Oi ré san béanta. Ip é an 
reap ceu'on4 é 6 4 bruaip mé “ Teasars Úmsto ” 00 
tus mé udp. 

Cá A lán DE DAnTAIB-TedS4IPS AD5up 0’ sbpdnaiod 
cpdaibteaca 'oe'n TOT T0 AH na pedn 040116 Ladpar 
Saeveits, asur ’pi mo bapamait sun b” 140-pan na 
piopard if 1omsad4mL4 1 5 Connaccaid Tap éir na n- 
óbónán snáó. Cro Sup FAOA AN ODAN-TEASAIPS feo ip 
0015 NAc Gfudifi me an T-10MLAN “oé. 

4n bainniosoin áLuinn.. 
4 bainníosain áLuinn ip áille cput fo ’n nsHéin 
fás D0 Beannact a5 00 G4171016 So HAE ADU 45 00 Cine Fo Léim, 
Cailtfrd cu ap An Ait fe 00 PLAinTe VO Veire 'f VO fséim, 
sup béappard mire bór ouic Fan ppdp n4 h-oróce reo Fé. 
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as much memory as the half-educated uppish scholars that 
the un-national schools send forth. I was, once, in the 
middle of the County Galway, looking for old stories from 
the people. I heard a good many people talking about a 
man named Maurteen Rua O Gillarná having stories, and 
every person who spoke to me about him said, “be sure,” 
said they, “and get the ‘Beautiful Queen’ from him.” I 
thought it was a story that was in it. I found out the 
man at last, and after getting some of his stories from him,! 
I asked him to tell me the Beautiful Queen, because the 
people of the place appreciated it highly, and had a great 
opinion of it. He began then, and I found that it was not 
a story but a poem that was in it. I wondered that the 
people thought so much of it. It is as well to give it here 
in its entirety as an example of the longer poems that are 
still in the country. He is the same man from whom I 
got the “ Teaching of St. Bridget,” which I gave above. 


THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. 
Most beautiful queen ever seen neath the beam of the sun, 
Say farewell to thy friends e’re life ends and thy day be done, 
Thy life, thy health and thy wealth and thine all is done, 
For thou art now in my power, thy hour is come. 


18ee Sgeuluidhe Gaodhalach. 

2Qther poems of the same nature, all more or less known in Con- 
nacht, are “The Last Ends,” i.e., na Críocha Déigheannacha 68 
quatrains, a different poem of the same name 38 quatrains, “ Death 
and the Sick Man,” 97 quatrains, Dialogue between the Body and 
Soul (a very long poem), and some others of different names but vf 
the same nature. They can mostly be found in MSS., but the 
‘Beautiful Queen’ appears never to have been written down before, 
so I print it here as a type of them. 
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Cra hé Cups, ip Sú 4ma4é * 00 Pnusd T 00 O4t 
A percriingt tp Shánna 00 cAimg ann mo pum aptede, 


mire an bár, (an reirean) só Supt stánn4 m'ainm “04: Lest. 
Cá a bpuil F'n nstéin FAor Seup-pmace 454m 1 Scessic. 
Déappard mé cupa 4 LÁCait mhic 'Dé 54n FTAD, 

béró cu at-pyapts So bhác Le páirc an cr4o5áil aft FAO, 


An é rín an pat Le (sic) 50 ocpérspinn-pe calam ná maoin 

ná mo éaipledn ALuinn cá Lán ve tacap an cpaosart, 

Mo Caorpns (bpeds) bána, ní Arpringim mo toc A'T mo maoin 

Pert 45 on nesd, mo Sprtpéat (1) 'r mo óá táim falam san pisin. 


'g olc an pent Liom (am reirean) an méav 4 OUbarpT TU 48 FAD, 
béáró MATpeprde THeund 45 FeUsTa ft VO MAoIn 50 suan. 

Dérd toinnc apt an euvsd nse Leispeá 4p cóFtaróo' Slip 

A’p 00 cotann 0'4 peubdad 45 pérpeid fr 45 DA0LAID 1 Scear (?) 


A Mupe Vitesr, (an pipe) cao Do óeunpar me Le capatt no bo 

Le mo món-Curo ve’n traogal fo até Fartipinys 50 Led, 

An é faoileap cu mé finead 50 VoIThin aot an bpé0 

'8 naé otdinis pmuaintiug’ aft bit ann mo Cylorde’-fTIs ft oul 
teat so Forl. 


Derpum-pe liom (ap pan bár) na f5te ’p na Prionnpard chéun 

O if é mo éeitro 50 Finn bert oul ó baile so céile, 

beimm trom na h-iarlaró ’p na Tisespnard op na caipleanaid 
sléseat’, 

AN As 14yttard, Berdted-pa, 00 bert bed ’na noéis-rean , 


O! 4 Dásr (an mire) ní pérott So n'oeunpá Sníom Com mop fin, 
A'T 50 'ocóSFó 4f' mo thdp-curo T 'oe'n cr4o54L so Fóil, mé, 
Asup 4 U1aCc4ró óSána4Cc 16 Beds cá Lán ve maoin 'r oe rcón 
45 part sad aon Lá Bert crondipic (?) Le m'ináin 615. 


* © Sod Sup Spdanna” oubaric an peat, acc cá an focal “spanna” 
ann pan Líne Leanar. 


tap mopdn” oubainc an peancurd. 
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QUEEN. 
Who art thou apparition, appearing thus in my room, 
Most dreadful of mien to be seen, with thy brow of gloom 1 


DEATH. 
Iam the Death, though awful my name to thee, 
All who are not in their graves are slaves to me, 
To the Son of God’s presence must thy soul now flee, 
Parted for ever and severed from the world by me,’ 


UEEN. 
Is that the reason that I Bead forsake lands or wealth. 
Or my beautiful castle which is full of the stores of the world, 
My fine white sheep, not to speak of my stock and my goods, 
That any one should have them, my woe ! and my two hands empty 


without a penny ! 
DEATH. 
I think the story bad, said he, all that you have said throughout, 


Strong masters shall be feasting upon your goods clearly, 

There shall be a division made of the clothes that you would not 
allow out of locked coffers, 

And your body shall be being torn by worms and beetles in . . .? 


UEEN. 
Oh, dear Mary ! what shall I ab with horses and cows, 
With my large share of this world, which is plenty enough, 
Is it what you think, to stretch me deep beneath the sod, 
And sure no thought at all came to my heart-within of going with 
you yet. 


DEATH. 
I bring with me (said the Death) the kings and the powerful princes, 
Since it is my trade with exactness to be going from one town to 
another, 
I bring with me the lords out of their bright castles, 
Is it seeking you would be, to be alive after them? 


UEEN. 
O Death (said she), itis not possible you would do so dreadful a deed, 
And that you would take me away from my great share of the 
world yet, 
And all of the very fine youths full of wealth and goods 
Hoping every day to be married (?) to my young daughter. 


a The translation of these verses is pretty much in the metre of 
the original. I have not versified the rest. 
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FAs, tupa, 4n insean map tá pt, 45 catad 4 Laé, 

ABdup cia aft dit feap Cá 1 n'oán atcr Seob4ró fi é, 

Tiudpiard * mire Tura (ap petpean) 1 Lácain mic 'Dé, 

So 'ocus4tú cu cuncap cpusrd cao é ’n €401 Apt Cart Tu 00 Paosat. 


O! (ap pire) 4 Dáir cabsip ppdp 04m a’p ná bi cpusrd, 

NA cabaip Leac so Lá mé no FásF4iú Tu m’ingean faoi Buaipe : 
Seó mo Lam out (ap pipe) ma’ f áil Leac 4 5Lacad uaim, 

So mbé10 mo beannact so bfde 4540 50 Vré10 me faor’n uss. 


tu h-áil, Liom , (an pan Dár) vo beannacc ná v0 Edmp140 binn, 
'Sé an Ait aft Cup c’ataipi mé 1 OTeACTAIPEdcT Tu TOF KIL Liom, 
B4é. a7 Slac cu spitam v0'aipi5100 45U7' 0 ón So cam 

Détró ré 04 pZatiad 1 UTead a’ Leanna ’p o'á óL san matt. 


Cá mo Frarom cupta 04 FD Fo cpuard aft 00 Endmad, 

Nt p5sppard mé [Leac] 4-cordce no so Orus4id mé bap OUIT, 

Reubfard mé v0 Corde agup Fac Pert 04 FAjtoa 

béró f mo teaccaipeacc Deunta nuaip Feicrear mé c’anam “ran 
TSÁLa. 


'S 10mM04 'ouine boór 1 mbonn bocáin 1 Sce4nt-Láit na móna, 
Abdur 'ouine bocc ap peacpdn san 04 prin “na bóca, 
Seobard cu v0 fare asup 00 mian ve’n cpdpic fin, 

Apur Leis mire ap an paosat ro 4 beuil compopro ann. f 


“”“Oubainc an peat po 45up muinneipi na h-áire pin 1 Scomnnurve 
“ciubpard mé ” 1 n-áic “ béanparó mé,” ní map pin é 1 n-áiceacaib 
eile. 

Tf““Asgsur ann pio bérdeap mo teaccaineacr ” etc. 00 féir an 
epeancuive, acc Do funne fin an Líne nó F404. 


tT“ An paogal po an copcap,” oubsaipit an peancurde, acc m1 
tusim é. 
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DEATH. 
Leave, you, your daughter as she is, spending her day, 
And whatsoever man is destined for her, she shall get him, 
I shall bring you (he said) before the Son of God, 
Until you give a sharp account of what way you spend your life. 


QUEEN. 


O Death (said she) give me time, and do net be hard, 

Do not take me with you till day, or you will leave my daughter 
troubled, 

Here’s my hand to you (said she) if you like to take it from me 

That you shall have my blessing for ever till I go into the tomb. 


DEATH. 
I like not (said Death) your blessing nor your melodious discourse, 
The place to which your father sent me was on a message to take 
you with me, 
All that you ever crookedly gained of silver or of gold 
It shall be a-scattering in the house of the ale, and a-drinking right 
soon. 


I have my knot indeed drawn fast upon your bones, 

I shall never part from you until I give you death, 

I shall rend-asunder your heart and every muscle from its guard, 

My message shall be completed as soon as I see your soul in the 
scale. 


QUEEN. 
Many’s the poor man at the foot of a hovel in the middle of the 
bog, 
And the poor man who is on the shaughraun without two pennies in 


his pocket, 
You will get enough and your desire of that sort of people, 
And leave me on this world in which for me there is comfort. 
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Ni h-áil Liom, an“ an bár; 
ip iomóa 'ouine bocc piubal an Bdtaip [an Lá ro] 
San upipiad san thaoin 54n feuncA4(P) San Apap 
Tabsiti-pe 140 pin Leac Tá á eugmaip 4 plaince 
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w'Oubairc an reancuróe “ap an Dár” a5ur “an pan Dár” rí 
An '0D48t4 C401 1f' mó cA cLeacr4iste. 

+Oubsipic an reancurúóe ped “oíobta” no “píopa” 3 n-áic “oóib.' 
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pare mé 'oe rpáf' '0uic aét u4ilt 4 CLO5, Sit mí Casann rí apceac 
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na mdmarb vat mo Láim,” 'oubainc Té. 

J “San rpár na h-ordée peo,” 'oubainr ré. 
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DEATH. 
I am not willing (said the Death). 


QUEEN. 

Many’s the poor man walking the road this day 

Without furniture (?) or goods, without blessings or dwelling, 

Take them with you, who are in lack of health, 

For it is they that will go with you readily and will not ask of you 
any delay. 


DEATH. 
I am not willing (said the Death), all those are under pain, 
Their term is not expired, and I have no right to touch them, 
I never came without my warrant written, 
For any person yet of all Christ created. 


Girl, you must move, your candle is spent, 

And I do not prefer the king to the man of misfortune, 

I never obeyed them, no matter how great their riches, 
But be satisfied and hasten yourself, O beautiful queen. 


Her head swelled, her feet contracted, 

Her heart in her breast within was burning. 
The sweet tongue—sounds were lost in it, 
She spoke et last drawing a moan.? 


QUEEN. 
O noble Doctor of best knowledge beneath the sun, 
Offer me your cordial, and draw me from the pain, 
I shall give you gold in handfuls, and all that your mouth shall ask, 
And save me from the Death, the enemy of the men of the world. 


DEATH. 

There is in your doctors nought but a shadow, who are passing their 
day like yourself, 

And sure I would inflict death on them with only as much delay as 
I give yourself. 

What good is your cordial when I shall put the lance through your 
side, 

And the full of the entire world shall not have a cure for you for ever. 


The metre is changed in this verse to express the narrative. 
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[A bainníosain] cia an mait uir an pardbpeap mó an vary pin 
nuair Befiveap ré 074 Catad Le sairse asuz le uabay, 

San pmuainciug’ ap bit ann 4 Scporde-peis cia an buaropecd 
Bérdeap api 0’anam boét ag cabarzic viogaltaip épuard ann. 


Prsin ní pacaro (ast peipean) Le c'anam so h-éusa, 
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[Scíobainc 00 fúnne 014 Viot af 4 Curo péin, 
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So ps tan qube ip purve 8 puap ap €Láit 0’ewoa1n [mionta]) 
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Noip cá mé mo Lurve aft Leaburvd an báir (au pipe) 

ósuf' Mo pescard móna fam map C4o1bceac, 

M1 Geazinard mé arcpise 1 n-am, 'oéinc ná DAONACT.” 
Connaipic tu 45 imteact (apt pan D4p) an c-ós 'T an ctúona. 


An ‘oitc 'r an t-1mpiti 04 méav 4 netic 

'Cuise Il NVeapinard Tu FaILLige ann fan aimpipi Ceann; 
ACT anoir cá TU MALL, A5uP O'Mme1s an T-am Tan, 
[asup Béapipard cu cúncar ann s4C Oforc-bespir]. 


Noirp, (af pipe) véapipainn Suzi cu an oume-wspal 
04 'ocusFfá Tpáf' 04M so ceann uaigie, 
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*“ Oeunpard mé speech Leac c14 an 6401,” oUbarzic Té. 
+“ Snár :;”” an peancurve. 

1 =50 0c. 

8 —ir Faroe. 

I ““cuise ”—“cao cúise,” “cpewo fac.” 
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O queen what good for you is your great riches then, 

When it shall be a-spending with swagger and pride, 

Without any thought at all in the innermost-heart [of the spenders], 
what tribulation 

Shall be on your poor soul suffering hard vengeance for it. 


One penny shall not go (said he) for your soul for ever, 
Nor a shilling for mass to the King of the Wounds, 
Which would give help or relief from the pain to you, 
How is it, girl, you spent your life? 


A steward God made of you over his own portion, 

Not to make household-riches by any means was it, 

All that you ever took of money upon the tops of your fingers, 
God shall ask of you for it, a sharp account. 


A steward God made of you over his own portion, 

All that you ever took of money on the tops of your fingers, 
Down to the hair furthest back on the forehead of your fair face, 
You must give a sharp account of every single penny of it. 


QUEEN. 
Now I am lying on the bed of death (said she) 
And my great sins under me for bedfellow. 
I did not make repentance in time or alms or humanity. 


DEATH. 
Yet you saw departing (said the Death), the young and the old, 
The duke and the emperor, no matter how great their power, 
Why did you neglect it at the right time? 
But now you are late and the time is gone by, 
And you shall give account for every evil action. 


QUEEN. 
Now (said she), 1 would say that you were the gentleman 
If you were to give me respite till the end of an hour, 
That I may make repentance for the sin of pride, 
_ Going through my beads, because I am troubled. 
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oO’ abnán416 PPIOPADALTA, ní feicim Fo nveapinard na 
Pasaipc-papaipee mopdn oen TpspT fo, 50 mop-mop 
an fead an Ceu'-bloóúa4n Custd Tappan. ACT fudaipi 
mé 04n be4s DO mnne paygapc-paydipce, ón T-ATaiqi O 
Miodéainn 6 Cappars a’ Cott 1 5 Con'oa4é an Craig, ip 
fia 4 tabaiic ann ro. TN oán Connaccac é, 6 Ceant, 
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DEATH. 
I gave you already respite for a year and a day, 
You did not ask during all that time grace from the hand of the Lord, 
You have lost the place beyond, and the other is to be sought for 
[z.e., is gone too} 
But I shall sweep you away now out of your worldly goods. 


You did not know how far from you was the end of your course. 
But you were only just now (said he) full of disdain, 
Great was your pride out of [in] your worldly goods. 


There was I think more in this long poem, but, when we 
came this far, Maurteen Rua was so tired repeating it, re- 
membering it, and going through it in his own mind, that he 
said suddenly that he had only that much of it, and I was 
so tired myself writing it down and putting questions to him, 
that I let this go with him, though I was sure it was not 
true. And though I saw him once or twice after this I did 
not begin at this long poem again, for we were both of us 
tired of it. I would not give it here except that it may 
stand as an example of one of those long didactic pieces 
which are very common, and of which I have heard many, 
without unfortunately having taken them down. 

Although friars, regulars, and the people themselves com- 
posed so much religious poetry and spiritual songs, I have 
not found that the parish priests did much in this way, 
especially during the last hundred years. But I found one 
poem by a parish priest, Father O’Meehan from Carrick- 
aholt in the county Clare, which is worth giving here. It 
is not, properly speaking, a Connacht poem, but since it 
comes from the county nearest to Connacht, a county which 


1] do not know if I have translated this quite correctly; tatt 
beyond,” like the German jenseits means the future life, 
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ac mon TIF ré ó'n Scon'oóé ip roisre 00 Conaccaib, 
con'o4é 'oo bi Le £404 "ná Cu179 De Connactaid, asur 
map bud tuas Han 4 T4báit, cuimm rior ann ro é. 
fusip mé é (7 ir ole v0 rSfúobaú é), smears nA 
bpáipéan O'FAS An flat Haovdvslac UiLúam $aba 
O Opiain “na 1415 46 Cácaimmaot. ós ro é. 


fiogairn na croise nsaomcta. 


O námao mo éfteroim, nám4o mo Tif’, 
námao mo Ccloinne ’r mo céile, 
& Trseapna oeun mo comairtice * 
le piogaip t na Croipe naomta. 


te bár na Croipe Ceannais cu 
Slioée [mi-] fopicinaé éba, 
Ó foin anuap ip beannaigte 
An comapita fo d0-naomta. 


Do pleurs an Cazpipaig, 00 Óuib an Span, 
Do Cport an 'ooman Zo h-éacrac 
Nuaipi V'Aproaisead pusp an slanurgtedip 

Ap Opuim nso Crore nsomta. 


Papsozt! 04 bitin pin, an cé 
nac mbé1d 4 Chotroe 074 feubsd, 
A’p 'oeóitt aitpise 45 pilead uarv, 
Or cémaip na Croipe naomta! 


a 


* “mé cumas” ’pan ms. 
t “pion” ran MS., an FAD. 
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for a long time was a part of Connacht, and as it were a 
pity not to preserve it, I shall give it. I found it written 
out exceedingly badly, amongst the papers that the Irish 
leader William Smith O’Brien left behind him at Caher- 
moyle. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS FOR EVER. 


From the foes of my land, from the foes of my faith, 
From the foes who would us dissever, 

O Lord preserve me, in life, in death, 
With the Sign of the Cross for ever. 


By death on the cross was the race restored, 
For vain was our endeavour ; 
Henceforward blessed, O blesséd Lord, 
Be the Sign of the Cross for ever. 


Rent were the rocks, the sun did fade, 
The darkening world did quiver, 

When on the tree our Savour made 
The Sign of the Cross for ever. 


Therefore I mourn for him whose heart 
Shall neither shrink nor shiver, 
Whose tears of sorrow refuse to start 
At the Sign of the Cross for ever. 
te ae HH Ennis 
This is nearly in the metre of the original a very un-Irish and 
irregular one. Literally :—‘* From the foe of my faith, from the foe 
of my land, the foe of my children, and my consort, O Lord do thou 
protect me with the sign of the Holy Cross.” 
By the death of the cross thou didst buy the unfortunate race of 
Eve, from that time to this, blesséd is that Sign High-Holy. 
The rock burst, the sun darkened, the world shook fearfully, when 
the Savour was lifted up upon the back of the Holy Cross. 
Alas, on account of that, he whose heart shall not be a-riving, and 
tears of repentance a-streaming from him, in the presence of the 
Holy Cross. 
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Com ceanathail asur 00 bi nA ‘DAOINe an 4 T45- 
4fitaid Féin, m1 brásmaoro 6 fSnú use na rean-abnán 
A5ur na rean-rseult So pabsvap faitesc pompad, nd 
'na PHldéburdid bocca, bnúisce fAo1 NA PMACT, mán 
mheasrparo na Sacpanais a5ur map theapann curd 'oe 
nd h-€ipeannaigid ain-e6laca. Rinne curo ve na bán: 
AID nu4 04 mónán VD’ABPLdnaib-mMAZCA ón 14 PAH Asicard, 
45up 00 Labaip pisv SO Séan n4 n-agard, Óin níon 
mait Leó séillesd Do Cématple 4 Leara Féin. “ed 
PAyaiic na m4p,” api peas aca, 

A foSairhc na mór cA Lár copac 'oeor 
Dein m'anam bocc Plan ap p5dt vo mdp-cuipp "preac. 
45ur 'oein pean eile Acad Le n-4 PAyasic. 
“4p olc an Cabain óúinn mac an cáilttiúna 
So pPLaiceamnar vo oul arre4c,” 
asur reap eite 


A mc naoir tt Cúinne 
A maoir na scLuisin 
Daopta§ sac Lá. 


* “Cant,” pan MS. suo naéa ocuisim, 
t“ssannpad” ran ms. 

1 -anfra, 1. rcoinm. 

§ Daonta —buaróneaó. 
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Swiftly we pass to the unknown land,} 
Down like an ebbing river, 

But the devils themselves cannot withstand 
The Sign of the Cross for ever. 


When the hour shall come that shall make us dust, 
When the soul and the body sever, 

Fearful the fear if we may not trust 
In the Sign of the Cross for ever. 


Loving as the people were towards their own priests, we 
do not find from an examination of the old songs and old 
stories that they were afraid of them, or were like slaves 
bruised beneath their tyranny, as the English think, and 
as think some of theignorant Irish. Some of the later 
bards composed many mocking songs against priests, and 
spoke bitterly against them, because they were unwilling to 
submit to advice that was for their own good. “O priest 
of the hips,” says one of them, 

Priest of the hips that are strong and portly and fine, 
Bring in my poor soul safe in the shadow of thy big body. 
And another of them says to his priest who was the son of 
a tailor. 
A poor help for us is the son of the tailor 
Towards going into heaven. 
And another one— 
O Son of Aeneas O’Quinn, 


O mayor of the little bells, 
Bothering each day. 


1Short is the career of weak men going down the descent of this 
life, but the accursed spirit does not receive (?) those of the Sign of 
the Holy Cross. 

Each one shall be terrified at the clutch of death, choking him 
when dying, dismal shall be the day of the storm without the pro- 
tection of the Holy Cross. 
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ACT, an ón T4010 eile, 46 PO MAGAD FAO PAS SPT Nuaipi 
Paoilesosp SO pIb ‘OIL nó Mop aiZe 1 neiúib an 
tTpaogail. Tapypaing mé an §10TA fo ór táim-rstú- 
inn ATS 45 mo Caparo DÁiúí Coimin. “Do rshíobao 
an te4ban ann 4 bpuil an 04n ro; TiMCIOLL teic-éeuo 
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n-ealTa 1 Scon0s4é nd M10e, Act ni 'L flop a6om C14 
qinne An T-doz. 


we már beannuis nir paroe” pan MS. 
+ 4ncoine O Reaccúnóis. 
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Here is a rann I took out of a manuscript made by some 
one in the County Meath, 


The visit of the doctor, alas for him who has to endure it, 

Or of the cleric, if he is blessed any longer than his Easter visit. 

There does be death and injustice in every place which they call at, 

Death they do not keep off, and they must have payment for their 
handiwork. 


These ranns give us the thoughts that were in the minds 
of the persons who composed them, only, and it were not 
right to believe that they explain to us the general mind of 
the country. They may have satirized an occasional priest, 
but many is the priest they praised, Here, for example, 
and it was a poor blind man who made it, 

When you lifted your voice to plead in Christ’s cause, 
You made sinners to pause, you looked through us, 


You seemed in Kilcornin that Sunday morning 
Like an angel of God sent to us ! 


And again praising the priest’s generosity, 


It is Father William is the generous messenger, 
Who would teach us sense and [give] advice. 
He would distribute the world [if he had it] as broadly and 
generously 
As the sun gives its light in the harvest. 

Here, on the other hand, is a specimen of how well they 
could satirize a priest when they were of opinion that he 
cared too much for the things of this world. I took this 
piece out of a manuscript in the posses..on of my friend 
David Comyn. The book in which this poem is was copied 
about fifty years ago by one Peter O’Galahan, in Moynalty 
in the County of Meath, but I do not know who composed 
the satire. 
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CÓmhnRAÚO AN T-SAF5AINT ASUS An “óuine to1cc. 
THA F610 an Toc ” 1 n-airíonn 014 Ddthnars 
Deannurgeann fé fA 06 DO'n TraZgayic. 
“Creuv é mat cá VO Cúram ? 
Burt prao poldin san vdlap 4549.” 


An SsoLós. 
“TA mo v0 fei Tt 4 céite” 
Deiplesp Feap on cparobyup cps m4540; 
DO’ fupap 0616 wile t bap o'Fásait, 
Son prop vuie-pe Le parte 4 pagaipic.” 


An Sagayic. 
“Dap an bpottrúr 00 Slacar 1 m’ Láim § 
Ni abpaim-pe cde ná aipiúonn 
fla mbrdim 45 Surde sac Lá 
Afi 1fieso an Páirce 04 bpuil, 4540.” 


ón feat Doér. 
“Leip pin Cáinis An ouine boéc 
A'T 4 anal 1 mbeut 4 ucca, 
TA mo bean 1 n-aifitiogal báin; 
A Pagsipc, 4 S140, 'oeun vespiz.” 


án Sasajic. 
“ Céró VO Choca 4 Bova, 
ATA D0 Pedram 1 n-tpruíonn, 
ní bpuainear Le tpi parte 
Ar 00 04 Laith-pe Lert’ pin.” 


=Toicesé 1. féar parobryt. 
i “A néit,” pan MS. Ip map pin ip Snátac 4 Laban. 


t“aus” panms. ip man pin, no man “ eilac,” Ladbaiptesg so 
minic é. 


8 ‘SA sLacar mo Láim,” fan MS. 


Literally. When the wealthy one goes to Mass on Sunday, he 
salutes the priest twice. ‘‘ How are your care? are they in good 
health with you, without anything wrong?” 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE PRIEST AND THE POOR MAN. 
He salutes the priest twice on Sunday, 
On going to mass, does the man who's wealthy. 
Says the priest, “ And how is your good family, 
And I hope that you're all well and healthy.” 


FARMER. 
Says the man of riches, ““ Much of a muchness, 
Wife and family, son and daughter, 
But we might be dead,” says he, haif-jesting, 
“For all you have seen of us, priest, this quarter.” 


PRIEST. 
By this manual in my hand 
I never, I swear, say my masses, 
That I do not pray where I stand 
For yourself, your lads and your lasses.” 


POOR MAN. 
With that there comes panting for breath 
A ragged man, poor and sickly, 
“Och ! my wife’s at the door of death, 
Oh, soggarth, agra, come quickly.” 


PRIEST. 
““ Go and be hanged, you mean churl, 
Hell is your portion, if any, 
I never got for this three quarters 
Out of your pocket one penny.” 
ww. aren eee 

“They are one the same as another,” says the man of riches in 
mockery; “it was easy for them to die, without your knowing, 
priest, for this quarter [of a year].” 

“ By the Mass-book I have taken in my hand, I never say canoni- 
cal hour or mass that I do not be praying every day for all you have, 
down to the very,child.” 

With that there came the poor man, and his breath in the mouth 
of his breast, “My wife is at the point of death, O priest, agra [O 
love] make haste.” 

“Go and be hanged you clown, your standing is in hell. I never 
got for three quarters [of a year] out of your two hands a half-penny.” 
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“ma cá mé boct 4 Pagaipic 
O’ér 0171 nac mberdinn boét 4-co1dce, 
'S go Bros opm Nig na nSnór 
má beir ré Dam cáifroe so Ott FIN.” 
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May 00 Cuill cu 'oíombuaió 7 ó'n easLair 
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flá Leis mo bean-pdpta Son ols.” 


*“6nna” pan MS., asur ip mar pin Labainceal é. 

+ m1 Cuisim an Line red. 

t“Diomad neaslaip” ’pan MS. 

8 ní tuisim an focal “céca” v0 bí ann fo, acc "Pp 'oóis Sup 
“spdcs.” (“ groats” no cuptitin) bud Cóir CO BEIT Ann. 


“I am poor, O soggarth; maybe I would’nt be poor always. I 
never earned a penny this quarter of a year that I did not give to 
the children for barley.” F 

“What's that to me, your share of barley! You clown, in whose 
command (?) there is no voice, what is it buys me a nag or a cloak, 
or money to drink oftentimes ?” 
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POOR MAN. 
a Maybe I wouldn’t-be poor always, 
But och ! I’m poor, soggarth darling, 
Each penny I earned the last quarter 
I gave for the childher’s barley.” 


PRIEST. 
“ What do I care about your barley, 
It’s not of your barley I’m thinking, 
But what’ll keep me in cloaks and garrons, 
In plenty to eat, and in good drinking.” 


POOR MAN. 
“Tf I am poor, soggarth darling, 
And sure I mayn’t be poor ever ! 
God may send me some help this now, 
And lift me out of this slough however.” 


PRIEST. 
‘6 Yes, you'll be poor, and poor ever, 
You’ve the church’s curse on you for a fetter, 
And you vile clown, you foul dung-hill, 
May your hag of a wife get no better.” 


POOR MAN. 
“ Here is a piece of eight groats, 
And digging hard in my sweat I coined it, 
Oh come for the sake of the dear Jesus, 
Or my married wife must die unanointed.” 


“Tf I am poor O soggarth, maybe I would’nt be poor always, and 
that the King of the Graces may relieve me, if He give me respite 


until then.” 

“You shall be poor for ever, for you have earned defeat [from] the 
church, and you clown more rotten than manure, that there may 
come no relief to your hag.” 

“ Here is for you a coin of eight cóta (perhaps ‘‘ grdta” or groats) 
which I earned digging land, and for the sake of the great King of 
the Glory, do not let my married wife die without the [last] oil.” 
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Li 


fós téró ” ’pan ms. : 

Tt fuain mé an rseul, ro, o fean-oibre 00 bí as Revingston De 
Roipte, 'Onúim an c-Se4sa4il, adc Cu41a4r so minice. fi h-140 
To n4 Ceapt-focail ann 4 bpuoinear é. 


“Get ready my garron for me quickly till I go to bless the Christian, 
and if ye knew it, ye people, it is a very great story (í.e., pity) him to 
be empty (t.e., poor).” 
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PRIEST. 
“Get ready my garron this minute, 
Till I go to bless the good Christian, 
And I tell you all, it’s a great pity 
That he hasn't got more,——and no question !” 


Here is another piece explaining how covetousness made 
its first appearance in the Church. 


HOW COVETOUSNESS CAME INTO THE CHURCH. 


As once our Saviour and St. Peter® 

Were walking over the hills together, 

In a lonesome place that was by the sea, 

Beside the border of Galilee, 

Just as the sun to set began 

Whom should they meet but a poor old man | 

His coat was ragged, his hat was torn, 

He seemed most wretched and forlorn, 

Penury stared in his haggard eye 

And he asked an alms as they passed him by. 
Peter had only a copper or two, 

So he looked to see what the Lord would do. 

The man was trembling—it seemed to him— 

With hunger and cold in every limb. 

But, nevertheless, our Lord looked grave, 

He turned away and he nothing gave. 


————— SSS aaa 


* This is a story I have often heard. The above version I got from 
a man near Monivea, in Galway, a workman of Mr. Redington Roche, 
of Rye Hill, whose name I have forgotten. I have not, however, given 
here his exact words. I heard a tale nearly identical, only told in 
English, in the county Tipperary. The story reminded me so strongly 
of those strange semi-comic medieval moralities common at an early 
date to most European languages—such pieces as Goethe has imitated 
in his story of “St. Peter and the Horse shoe”—that I could not 
resist the temptation to turn it into rhyme, though it is nob rhymed in 
the original. More than one celebrated piece of both English and 
French literature founded upon the same motif ag this story, will 
occur to the reader. 
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And Peter was vexed awhile at that 

And wondered what our Lord was at, 
Because he had thought him much too good 
To ever refuse a man for food. 

But though he wondered he nothing said, 
Nor asked the cause, for he was afraid. 


It happened ‘that the following day 
They both returned that very way, 
And whom should they meet where the man had beet. 
But a highway robber gaunt and lean ! 
And in his belt a naked sword— 
For an alms he, too, besought the Lord. 
“He's a fool,” thought Peter, “to cross us thus; 
He won’t get anything from us.” 
But Peter was seized with such surprise, 
He scarcely could believe his eyes 
When he saw the Master, without a word, 
Give to the man who had the sword. 


After the man was gone again 
His wonder Peter could not restrain, 
But turning to our Saviour said: 
“Master, the man who asked for bread, 
The poor old man of yesterday, 
Why did you turn from him away? 
But to this robber, this shameless thief, 
Give, when he asked you for relief. 
I thought it most strange for you to do; 
We needn’t have feared him we were two. 
I have a sword here, as you see, 
And could have used it as well as he; 
And I am taller by a span, 
For he was only a little man.” 


“Peter,” said our Lord, “you see 
Things but as they seem to be. 
Look within and see behind, 

Know the heart and read the mind, 
Tis not long before you know 
Why it was I acted so.” 
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tainn ann, 4S5ur bí pia báróce, asur an bóCcán 
caillte aca. Cia O'feicre4aú piad Cuca ann fin ACT 
4n pobdditide ceuona4 4 Ocus ón Tigeapna sipisiood 
06 poime pin. Nuasain Cáinis ré Cuca bi THUS s15e 
0016, A5uf pus ré leir 140 FO VTi 341. V0 Vi aise 
€401 bonn caipyuse, amesrs na pléibte, asup bain 
fré sn T-evuvse fluc Diob, agsur cup éwoais 
uime onna, A5ue (us neanc le nite asur te n’6t 
'DÓ1b, asur tedabuid te tuíóe aif, 4ó5ur sSaé uile 
font 'ofeuo ré Veunath 0616 io mnne ré é. on 
lá ón na mánoC nu4in bi an rcoim Capt, tus 
ré amsc 1600 245un nion fás ré iad Sup Cup ré 
án 4n mbotaip Ceanc 140, asur tug Lón '0Óib Le 
h-48410 an sipcyt. “Mo compu!” appa Peaoan 
teir féin, ann pin, “bi An ceanc 45 an Tigeapina. 
ip mat an resp sn saourde; ip 10omv04 fesp 
col,” ón peipean, “nad nveapnard an omedad pin 
roarn-pa |” 


Th pars piso 4 Brad imtigte an an mbócan 
ann fin, 50 bruam piso fea maid, asur é rince 
af Cndéim 4 Doma Af Lán an BOCaiIp, s5up ACS 
Pesosn 6, Sup ab é an pean-feapn ceuon4a ón 
Ó1úLCAIS an Tigeapina án véinc 06. “D’otc vo 
finneamapn” ap Pesosp Leip fein, “ atps510° ‘00 
OiGttugad “o'n ‘oUIne boct fin, sasup feud é 
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After this it chanced one day 

Our Lord and Peter went astray, 
Wandering on a mountain wide, 

Nothing but waste on every side. 

Worn with hunger, faint with thirst, 
Peter followed, the Lord went first. 

Then began a heavy rain, 

Lightning gleamed and gleamed again, 
Another deluge poured from heaven, 

The slanting hail swept tempest-driven. 
Then when fainting, frozen, spent, 

A man came towards them through the bent, 
And Peter trembled with cold and fright, 
When he knew again the robber wight. 
But the robber brought them to his cave, 
And what he had he freely gave. 

He brought them wine, he gave them bread, 
He strewed them rushes for a bed, 
- He lent them both a clean attire 

And dried their clothes before the fire, 
And when they rose the following day 
He gave them victuals for the way, 

And never left them till he showed 

And put them on the straightest road. 


“The Master was right,” thought Peter then, 
“The robber is better than better men, 
“There's many an honest man,” thought he, 
“Who never did as much for me.” 


They had not left the robber’s ground 
Above an hour, when, lo, they found 
A man upon the mountain track 
Lying dead upon his back. 
And Peter soon, with much surprise, 
The beggarman did recognize. 
é“ Ochone ! ” thought Peter, ‘‘we had no right 
To refuse him alms the other night. 
He’s dead from the cold and want of food, 
And we're partly guilty of his blood.” 
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ma4nó anoip te oonar 45ur te anno.” “6 Peaovaip,” 
ar pan Ciseonna, “ céió anonn Cuis an. bpeann pin, 
asur feuc cpéso tA 21Se ann 4a podcs.” Cuotó 
Peavsp Anonn cuise, asur coras ré 45 Láim- 
Tiugsd 4 fean-CÓc4, ADuP cneuo VO fuUdin ré ann 
act A lán O'AIRSÍIO'0 seal, a5up Timcioll cúpla 
rico bonn on “Ad Tiseapna,” apn pa Peavan, 
“Oi an ceapt 4540-70, Ad5up cia bé puro Deunrar 
Tu no VéEappap TU pif, m placard mé 10 45410.” 
“-Oeunpard pin 4 Peavair,” an pan Tigeagina. “Siac 
An T-A1Ifi5100 fin Anoip asup cait aptesac é ann 
yan vpoll móna Tall, m bíonn ann rón 241ns10'o 
50 minic act mallact mop.” Cnhuinms Pesoap an 
T-A1f'sioo te Céile, asur Cudaid ré 50 0T1 An pott- 
món2 Leip; act nusip bi ré DUl 0'A CAtad artedc, 
“ocón,” an ré teip féin, “nae áróbéut an cpus 
ón c-ó1ns100 bnheás ro 00 Cup amuss, asur ip minic 
bionn ocpor spur Tape 46ur fuscc sp on MAisir- 
Tip, Óin M1 Tusann ré son aifie 06 Féin, acc Ccons- 
bócoró mire curo ‘ve “n AmS100 fo Af fon 4 Lear 
féin, a-gon-fíor 06, agup Dfeannoe é.” Leip pin 
vo CAIt ré AN T-AIf\SZ100 Seol uile arceac ann pan 
bpott, 1 pioct 50 sSceltuinpead an Tisespina an 
conan, s5ur 50 pmusinpesd fré 50 paid ré uile 
caitte aptesc. Nusain Cáims ré ap aip, ann rin, 
Oo plaping an Tigeanna, “A Peavaip,” an ré, “an 
Cait Tu An C-AIRSIO fin uile aptead.” “Cartes” 
4trs Pesos, “act Amdin piopa Óin no “DÓ, ‘00 
conybais mé te 0140 asur DE0E DO Ceannsé ouit-pe.”” 
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“ Peter,” said our Lord, “'go now 

Feel his pockets and let us know 
What he has within his coat.” 

Peter turned them inside out, 

And found within the lining plenty 

Of silver coins, and of gold ones twenty. 
“My Lord,” said Peter, “now I know 
Why it was you acted so. 

Whatever you say or do with men, 

I never will think you wrong again.” 
“Peter,” said our Saviour, ‘‘ take 
And throw those coins in yonder lake, 
That none may fish them up again, 
For money is often the curse of men.” 


Peter gathered the coins together, 
And crossed to the lake through bog and heather. 
But he thought in his mind “It’s a real sin 
To be flinging this lovely money in. 
We're often hungry, we're often cold, 
And money is money—I'll keep the gold 
To spend on the Master; he needs the pelf, 
For he’s very neglectful of himself.” 
Then down with a splash does Peter throw 
The silver coins to the lake below, 
And hopes our Lord from the splash would think 
He had thrown the whole from off the brink. 
And then before our Lord he stood 
And looked as innocent as he could. 


Our Lord said: ‘‘ Peter, regard your soul; 
Are you sure you have thrown in the whole?” 
“Yes, all,” said Peter, “is gone below, 

But a few gold pieces I wouldn’t throw, 

Since I thought we might find them very good 
For a sup to drink, or a bite of food. 

Because our own are nearly out, 

And they’re inconvenient to do without. 

But, if you wish it, of course I'll go 

And fling the rest of the lot below.” 
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“O! a Peavaip,” an pan Tigeapna, “cpéao 
pst nac noespnard cu map “Oubainc mire Lear. 
fesap panncsac tu, sasup bérd An Traine fin ofc 
Eo opat.” 

Sin é an fat 4 Ofuil an Castaip panncsé 6 foin, 
man DEIf ro. 


Cea4tfiáit pagapic naé beuit panneaé, 
Ceathar Pranncesé naé bruit burve, 
Ceatnón Speupard noc Spurl bpeugac, 
Sin 04 1 'eus nace bruit pan cín. 


- * * w 


ós fo fSeut eite oen crÓnc cevrona. Bi* pasanc 
ann pan péipéat, aon L4 amáin, assur téinig órce4ac 
fea OF plactmap cionts, asup fear ré a5 An oopisr. 
Slaod an rosónc aii agup oubasaipnc ré. “ Ó S10lta 
fliocwd wo,” apn ré, “sab a Leit ann ro So breicim 
bruit 00 teasers cyiorctuide A540. Innip om C14 
mevo pescsd mapbtse ann?” 

“ Se cinn,” ap ré. 

“maireaó ! bí peact scinn ann anunh4is,” ap pan 
Passaic. 

“Oi,” ap peipean, “att anoir faé5m4o10 An Traine 
as on Castaip !” 

Ip rean-rsé4Lt é pin, Do Cudlap é. 074 innpint níor 
reann 45 OAoinid eile. 


“focal aj focal ó wnpint mic ta ÉalLamain, pean-feap ap 
baile an Tobaip tí Concubairn, 
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“ Ah, Peter, Peter,” said our Lord, 
“You should have obeyed me at my word, 
For a greedy man you are I see, 

_ And a greedy man you will ever be; 
A covetous man you are of gain, 
And a covetous man you will remain.” 


So that’s the reason, as I’ve been told, 
All clergy are since so fond of gold. 


This, I think the narrator added, is the reason of the 
proverbial rann. 


Four clergy who are not covetous, 

Four Frenchmen who are not yellow, 

Four shoemakers who are not liars— 

Those are a dozen who are not in the country. 


Here is another story of the same sort. 

There was a priest in the chapel one day, and there came 
in a young, fine-looking, well-combed man, and stood at the 
door. “ You sleek lad yonder,” says the priest, ‘‘ come here 
till I see have you your Christian Doctrine (Catechism), tell 
me how many deadly sins are there in it?” 

‘ Six,” says he. 

“ Musha, there were seven in it last year,” says the priest 

“ There were,” said he, “but now we leave covetousness 
to the Church,” &.e., the Church has monopolised the sin of 
covetousness * 

That is an old story ; I have heard it better told by other 


people. 


* Word for word from the telling of an old horse-breaker, named 
Fallon from Ballintubber, in Co. Roscommon. 
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Mac Cobtaig 1 Scúis ULad—agsup na pagasicaidb 00 
wreEAD AE VEsnath 4 NDITCILL Le 140 ‘D0 Cionn Ós. 
af fuise 4 leaps. Asur 4úóban eite 'oe'n imneor ro; 
4. EO iad na bdo 50 minic níor fóStamca 45ur 
níor Léigeanta ’nd na papgaiic, óSuf so paib pope 
mi-mesr 4C4 opps map Seal ain pin. 

Lusin mé 04n fave 1 Láim-rsiúbinn DO puaáin mé an 
14pact 6 Caparo TSrúúinn ‘oo mnneaó 1 n-áic éisin 1 
5-Ctig Utaó pan mbuiaúoin, 1764, 'oan b'ainm “ Coóm- 
ainte Mic Lama o óCa4oó na Muitionn óró Ruso 
4. = Sesatan Rusd Mac Opsosig Mic O6mnaitt 
Spuama, Mic Seatain Mic Toriproealba1g,, ETC.” Seca 
Mac Lama, cia bé é, 45 Tabsipiet comainLe oon bud- 
Call, Lavoionn 'o'fóstuim uard-pean, agup ‘00 beit 


* ACT 45 TO An T-Ainm fFuaizi mé afi dn bpíora fo 1 Léimpstrbinn 
eile san Ainm pan dpro-Sgorl Riogamait espeannars «1. “CómainLe 
mic Lamaic o Acad na moileann v4 Bpdtsip 1. óRSóTÚ nua 
LITIS af chéiseann a mná 06 ple cuins Chábaró 00 Sabáil, eavon. 
Sagapcoipesée, no an Sagapic Daca Le Labpap Fainín” A5ur 45 
po stip man cá ré 454m 1 Leaban mdz ann mo feilb péin 00 msrníob 
lábnár o Tuattáin 1 bDoncláinse 'ron mbliavain, 1786. «1. 
“ Céthaiple Mic ClLáma o AC41r0 ní MuiLlinn ann fo ríor 00 ótirro 
Rusd Mac abp140401,” 
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It is not in one way only that these stories are told. 
Each separate story-teller “puts his own skin upon them” 
(i.¢., dresses them up in his own way), for as the old verse 
Says : 

é“ There be seven different versions of a song 
And twelve different ways of telling a story.” 


But the people did not break out in this way except in 
occasional places, and seldom. And it was natural enough 
that there should be quarrels and jealousy between some of 
the bards who were not religious nor moral in their lives 
like the Mangaire Sigach (Mangirya Soogach or Jolly Pedlar), 
in Munster, or Art MacCovey in Ulster, and the priests 
who used to be doing their best to turn them on the path 
of their own good. And there was another reason for this 
quarrel—that the poets were often more educated and 
learned than the priests, and on account of this they had 
a kind of disrespect for them. 

I found a long poem in a manuscript I borrowed from a 
friend, copied as I believe some place in Ulster in the year 
1764, called the “Counsel of Mac Lava from Aughana- 
mullin (the field of the mills), to Red Archy; that is Red 
Shahan (Shawn 1), son of Brady, son of Fiachra, son of 
Donal the gloomy, son of Shahan, son of Turlogh, etc.” ka 
MacLava, whoever he was, is giving the youth advice to 
learn Latin from himself and become a bullawre (priest or 


$ In another manuscript in the Royal Irish Academy this piece is 
headed the “Counsel of Mac Lavy, from Aughynamullin, to his 
cousin [or brother] Red Arsaidh (Archy?) Litis, on his forsaking his 
wife to take the yoke of piety on him, that is Priestifying ; or, the 
‘Priest of the Stick,’ by Laurence Faneen.” And, again, in a 
voluminous MS. of my own, written by Laurence O’Fuarin, in 
Waterford, in the year 1786, it is called the “Counsel of Mac Clava, 
from Aughynamullin, to Red Arsaidh Mac a Brady.” 
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ma “bullae * (4. rasane no opdtaip 2) Óin IP ann 
rin bérdesp an beata fÓSomait fona sige. Cá 
curo fhón 'oen 'pán fo én VD foclab nace 
'Dcuisim, AD5up nac bpuil Le pAgail 1 brocLóin an bic, 
apur noc bruit 'ouine bed anoir; TA FAITCIO“ omm, DO 
minedcad 140, C10 SO pai’ 140 Coiccíonn, if DIS, 
ceud blUADAIN no CeuD buain So leit ó foin. SLac 
4n nann To amáin asup feuc an més0 focal DO-TuIZ- 
peannac acá Ann. 


Bab ap orp 5d0 buLLaineacc (?) 

Sab an cprottlaipiesée (P) man éuro épuinn, 
546 an patmain (P) réice (?) puain 

’Ss a’ tromurt (?) so buan 'oo inn. 


Sin rompta an sn méso “oo Catlleamap nuoin 
teiseoman ‘00'n Saeveils vip fdgail amesrs na 
noaoine, Gift 1f 140 Aamé4in Oo'feuof40 NA D4NTA FO 
minugad. Oo bein Mac Láma iomard mart op comain 
án pat, as cun pior ap Donasp an 'uine boicc ann pan 
noán ro. Ni’t an 04n ro ceapta 1 miopup p1Agatta, 
ACT TA AN CUD If mó VE an Cormúil, Le Rannaigeacc 
thóir 


fní'L an focal ro’p na pocLóitúb acv ip é compdyro no papad 
if C14LL V6, cpero1m, 


* Bullaire and bullaireacht seem to be formed from the word bulla, 
a [Pope’s] bull, and to mean a “bull-promulgator,” or priest, and the 
“state of priesthood.”  Stollaireacht probably means “enunciation,” 
from siolla, a syllable. Somus is not in any dictionary, but it means 
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friar 1) for it is then that he will have the pleasant easy life ! 
There is a great deal of this poem full of words that I do not 
understand, and that are not to be found in any dictionary, 
and which there is not a person alive now, I am afraid, who 
could explain, although these were in common use no doubt 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. Take this 


verse for example and see all the unintelligible words in it. 


Conceive, first, a love of bullaireacht, * etc. 
Conceive the stollaireacht for solid portion, 
Conceive the samhain? séite? of slumber, 
And the somus (comfort?) lastingly therefrom. 


This is an example of all we lost when we allowed Irish 
to die amongst the people, for it is they alone who would 
be able to explain these poems. Mac Lava brings before 
our eyes a good image, in this piece, of the misery of the 
poor man. The poem is not composed in regular metre, but 


most of it is like Great Rannuigheacht. 


“comfort.” The other words are complete puzzles. In my Waterford 
copy, made in 1786, the verse yields even less sense. 


* Sab aft crap 5740 butlapacc 
Barb an cotlapacce map Cinn, 
Bab apamdn piotedin pain 
fonn comaf' 50 buan vo cionn. 
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Dein ré te “ hóinríó ” sup popup 06 bet “na fayspe 
54n mopdn Lorone aise, 50 OTIS teip úráíro 'óéanam 
0’ focal Sf DIT amears NA n'oaoine ATA són Léiseann, 
mon “parva nec invideo,” no “hance tua Penelope,” 
no “tuba mirum spargens sonum,” no “ego te teneo. 
Amen!” Ann pin, nuaip béar ré 45 LEIS EAD, FEaDPard 
ré 4 sut vo Capad sur DO múCco0 “ain reónc 
‘oplannoail binn, 45ur Cu aif Chuinsud (?) rpnóna 
45ur curd 41n MACAO CApocets, A5ur DEspia10 OUBTUSTA 
mop-connaig Lén-ainbfiopaca An pobsill, sun mon 
An TuUdaige an Siopyia anála, an cumsac cléibe asur 
4n “oCcoCcc compsipn ó budailesap 4 n-saimpip na 
reipdipe ap An tTragapc beannumgte món-$tónac 
Sfro-foctac.” Torasaigeann ré map po. 


comairte mic Láma. 


A appro (2) éporde [4] Ceanáin puard, 
O cá o'foncún cpuard snoét 

Deapars h-agard ap pus na noút, 

A 'r cab4ain cúl 00’ cT4054L boét. 


mo cómainte Ouit, ce bé mé, 
'Oeanc oft féin So Heap Sinn, 
ná mear 4 Gafiaro ann vo céill 
leac so nveuntap bheus Uinn. 


“ní'l an focal fo Pf na FocLóifúb acc ip é compófro no Parad 
if C14LL 'oé, cpero1m. 

1 Bullaire and bullaireacht seems to be formed from the word bulla, 
a [Pope’s] bull, and to mean a “ bull-promulgator,” or priest, and the 


“ state of priesthood.”’ Stollatreacht probably means “ enunciation,’ 
from siolla, a syllable. Somus is not in any dictionary, but it mean: 
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He tells Archy that it is easy for him to be a priest with- 
out his having much Latin, that he can make use of any 
word amongst unlearned people, ag parva nec wnrideo, 
hanc tua Penelope, or tuba mirum spargens sonum, or ego te 
teneo. Amen. Then, when he will be reading, he will be 
able to twist and stifle his voice “like a melodious hum- 
ming (?), and a part stifling (?) of the nose, and a part 
smothering a cough, and then the wealthy, full-ignorant 
laity amongst the congregation shall say that it is a great 
pity the shortness of breath, the pressure on the chest, and 
the tightness round the breast that strikes the blessed loud- 
voiced, big-worded priest at the time of service.”! The 
piece begins thus :— 


MAC LAVA’S ADVICE. 


O Archy of the big red head, 

Thy lot, I satd, is bad this day, 

But, hark to me, towards God he turned, 
And this “poor world” shall pass away. 


My advice to thee, whoever I am— 

Look at thyself sharply and closely ; 

Do not think, O my friend, in thy sense, 
That we are speaking lies to thee. 


“comfort.’? The other words are complete puzzles. In my Waterford 
copy, made in 1786, the verse yields even less sense. 


Sab af coup sydd butltapaécc 
$416 an cottapacc map cpuinn, 
$416 apdmdn ríoccóin pian 
fsnn tomar so buan ‘vo cionn. 


3 This is nearly the metre of the original. His advice, of course, is 
satirical. 
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mire mac Láma o ACGaró-na-muilíonn 
nán FApais cuitionn ar mo Ton, 

map * Seobain mo rseula teat so beatt 
béró TU aicneac an DO fhóin. 


Cuis péin, cia bé pác 

Sun mop an cháú vo $eib an com 
O Dub marone 50 oub oióoce 

ón pead Spibe asuT corp (?) 


& 04 0610 ann PF 54€ táib 

A’p ann pan prhóib T 4 bior so breun; 
ós PAotpugssad na punnainne cparoce 
So cinnte bArote ann pa’ Léun. 


ón oteaét cum 4 bot4in, tTHatndna, 
Lán vdcain T ve bfdn corde, 
Seobaró poime popéacae Saplac 

’S mi Lugo catazilac (?) mná an tise. 


Surórró piop af nop cnuroín (?) 

No man SAorvin (?) So fuaft pann, 
ní bé10 4 Tomalcap act 50 Las 
'S ní BE1O 4 óeoc bhíosman ceann. 


Sluoairríó 074 leabaíó psor Spuaim 
ní bé10 fusim Ann 4 Fiospica, 
Preabdn ap 4 bripce cons 

ól'T paifte no 06 sf 4 PH 0p TA, 


ós éi Se 06 ap na mpac 

óir é son 4ptae aise sip péin, 

ip 'oeimin naé bpásann blar 

Do CuiflPeoó an T-ocapap usid 1 TSéin. 


“é mar Seobapt 7=“ muna bpursip” 


Tt ppdrd”’ =paleap, pwo palac. Deip prav “ann pan bháib ”” 
an-it “ann pan b-pháib,” 1 n-áiceacaib 1 S5-Cúise Ulan. 
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I am Mac Lava from Aughynamullin, 

Out of whose hips holly never grew; l 
Unless thou receivest my story exactly 
Thou shalt repent through the nose for it (?) 


Understand, thyself, whatever be the cause, 
That great is the distress which the body gets 
From dark morning until dark night 
Throughout sloughs and turf-banks (?) 


His two fists in every mud, 
And in every dirt that is foul, 
Earning the weary sheaf, 

And surely drowned in misery. 


Coming to his hovel in the evening, 

Full of wretchedness and grief of heart, 

He shall find before him the screeching of children, 

And no less the complaining (?) of the woman of the house. 


He will sit down after the manner of a cnuidin (?) 
Or like a gaozdin (?) cold and feeble, 

His food will be only weak, 

And his drink neither strong nor stout. 


He will proceed to his bed under gloom, 

And there will be no noise in his girth, 

A piece-of-mending on the back of his breeches, 
And a patch or two on his skirt. 


On his rising on the morrow, 

(And him without any help for himself), 
It is certain that he will not get a taste 
To hunt his hunger away in fright, 


*4.¢., who was so good a scholar that he was never beaten, 
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Cá 'ocáim Le bmíA4ct(aib pasos 
biaró [ré] 1 nsao Le n-a bed, 
As noinn Leir an tpaosal mesangsé 
S a fil preangsc * pao ced. 
So 0T1 4n T-am pa OtPHEISPID 4 Lúc 
’S so H-curpiteap vip ap a Truartt, 
45 rin 4540 vermin TSéil 
Map téró Cnurvin 1 Scpné Fan uarlt. 
A h-aitle na mbpiustapi 4 Luarotcean fuar 
& éluin vo éluap 'T 4 é1d vO Fúil, 
má Féavann cu faor mí ó *noét 
na bi vo Psyaipte boét 1 5-cul. 
Cós DO meanma 4oeifúm Lest, 
ná bí pearc4 1 nS540 mart CÁ[iti], 
Hob Cugav an puagsait Cearc 
Naipsesr oft bail a’p bLAT. 
* * * Lá * 2 
má Snot puan 1 s-clumac éun 
So h-éimse Spéine ’p so pabaip pac [rátac] 
A’ Pp cáil Larone o'Fóstúim úaim 
béróin VO Pagatic Pusp maf Các, ecc. 

TaD An file sp 4 46410 ANN PIN 45 múnaó 06 
Chéso 'Do bUD Cóin 06 'óeunamm, spur cid an Caoi BUD 
COip 06 é péin D'1oMeay, A5ur iP Fiop\-Soipe, ip peas, 
Asur if cnom-buitLeac é—eom reanb pin nac ‘ocTiidb- 
pard mé Sn Cur eile De ’n oán, ACT cuineann ré teir 
an 04n rseul speannamarl, c4 Com h-airroeac pin 50 
B-caitfrd mé 4 Cabaipic, man fompls ap Aan oppor 
Saevderts v0 pepiobaroir 1 Cúise ULAO Céad BLIADAN 
50 Leit 6 foin, Sip ip cormúil Sup b'é fin an T-am an 
rsfiobad é. Torsaigesnn ré man fo, 45 Oeunam 
Mepp af m6o-pppiobt na rean tip-pseut. 


*“S4 cúil preangac,” pan MS. b'éroin Supt 1onnann “rneansac”” 
Le “ppdmaé” focal coicéíonn 1 otao1b pute bíor 45 pe 50 Tins. 
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Why proceed with long words! 

He shall be in a gad (held fast) as long as he is alive, 
Dividing [his part] with the deceitful world 

And his eyes exuding rheum beneath a mist. 


Until the time when his activity shall forsake him, 
And until mould shall be placed over his sheath (body). 
There is for you a true story 

Of how a cxuidin goes under clay withous pomp. 


After the words spoken above, 

After what thy ear hears and thine eye sees, 
lf thou art able, a month from to-night, 

Do not be a poor vagabond in the corner, 


Lift up thy spirits, I tell thee, 

Do not be any longer in a gad (bound fast) as thou art, 
Take to thyself the true rule 

Which binds upon thee prosperity and glory, 


* a - 2 * Lá 


H thou fall asleep in the down of birds 

Till rise of sun, and till thou art satisfied, 

And to learn from me a reputation for Latin, 
Thou shalt be set up as a priest like everyone else. 


The poet goes on then instructing him in what he ought 
to do, and how he ought to comport himself, and he is salt 
and bitter and heavy-smiting, but I shall not give the rest 
of the poem. He follows up the poem, however, with a 
pleasant story which is so curious that I must give it as an 
example of the Irish prose which they used to write in the 
beginning of the last century, for it is likely that this was 
the time it was written. He begins thus, imitating the 
atyle of the old romances. 
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MAC nó SSO0LÓ1Se ASUS AN C-e€óSD08. 


* 4 Opatain Sippro (2) ip oineíor () Oarh-pa rác-úin- 
TSéAL bess O'innpine 'ouic-re anoip, 00 beanar ne 00 
éár péin ‘DO Lataip, ap CUtuLdn (?) Cpaopac éndith- 
neaman Cpoim-ceanndc mic ‘00 bi 45 FS0LÓis ulc-fa0a 
taoib-teatan bo-t4inuigs moip-tpéaoais, 00 bi peace 
n-ail “na Cómnuíóe Le TAoIb o1lein 45ur easLaire 
Óinóeince Cluain mic fóir. Apu 00 gndaturgesd 
An PROLOS peam-parote pin 4 óéinc DO OUOLUFAD 00 
Ditpeabsc 1404 Beannaigte 00 bi na Comrurde 1 
H-composar 06, map báidh “OUTPACTA TAP ón bpobatLL 
cum curoig[te] an ditpeabsig pin 'o beic sige Cum 
an faova (?) mic pin 00 cup [np] asard Cum pagapc- 
ACTA. 


FA óeois, an BPASAIL báir 00 PASANT na pomháirce 
rin ann 4 paibesosp, fSeireor agur noéccar ón Sgolos 
an coimnCeor fain 45ur tnncinne fin To bi 1 ocoircíó 
né cian 'D'Aimrin floithe fin 2156, 00 'n 'oicneabac, 
asur if esd 4 no náróe curt sup mear ré réin nac 
816 'ouine ón dIT Ip reann 00 Ctucroú pip ón bpoboLL 
fin man PAD AHeT ponháirce nA an mac fin D0 bi a15e 
péin, 'pe'n Spso pagapcacca ['00 bi] aise. 


Iimproeap agup apourdeap (?) an Sgotós an vit- 
peabac—pe TiodLaictib móna 00 TABAINT Ó “'á 
éeann—óum oul ne n-ó tac 00 LáCóin €4rbois Cluana 


*sspiobaim “sc,” “vt,” ecc, 1 n-Áic “cc,” “tec,” etc., ata 


pan ms. ,asur 46ttuiSim “ ant biog,”  cperorop,” “arg,” “4 ” so 


cc, 
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THE FARMER’S SON AND THE BISHOP. 


O Cousin Archy (1) I must now tell you a little allegory 
which has a bearing upon your own present case, about a 
greedy fat-boned stoop-headed bashful fellow of a son, that 
a long-bearded broad-sided cow-herd-ful large-flock-having 
Farmer had, who was once on a time residing by the side 
of the island and the illustrious Church of Clonmacnois- 
And this aforesaid Farmer was accustomed to double his 
alms to a godly blessed hermit, who was living close by him, 
[giving] with excess of diligence beyond [the rest of] the 
congregation, in order that he might have the aid of this 
hermit in putting forward that blockhead (?) of a son towards 
the priesthood. 


At last, on the priest of that parish in which they 
were, dying, the Farmer promulgates and lays bare to the 
hermit the secret conception and intention which he had 
stored up for a long time before that, and it was what he 
said to him, that he considered himself, that there was-no 
person at all who would better suit that congregation as a 
parish priest than this son of his own, from the love of the 
priesthood which he had. 


The Farmer beseeches and begs him—giving him large 
offerings on the head of it—to go with his son to the 
presence of the Bishop of Clonmacnois. They set forth all 


“ an dit,” “creroear,” “45,” 1,” Jc. acc ni atpurgim aon focal. 
t= “v0 1410 [ré] Leir ?ovdaiic ré Leip. Fripp =Leip. 
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Mic Nop. Tprattaro na 'ocmúún Lest an Leat, cum 
ón órcotn pin 1. an SsolLós An ‘oitpeabac agur mac 
na pgoloise, maitle ne pobsall mop ve CAéipr016 Oe 
Com-bónáiúiúb asur 0e LUCT cóim-eóLair na P5ovoise, 
'O'A Comófta0 50 h-oineaft 46ur 50 Caladpopc sn 
oilein pin Cuuana Mic Noir. 


Ip ann v0 fraps ‘ouine-uspat DÁ paid ran 
S-cpuinniugad ve bwpatpaib faiporonaca fip-flice 
oe’n SsoLtóis nap brior an paid 4 fAobs mic eagnurdve 
50 León cum spdd* pasapacacca DO Slacad ‘De’n 
Con pin. & 'ouboinc peipean sup b’aitne 06 fein 
So plaid San Concabaipit, De ús SO paid ré peace 
mbua4óna ’na Cléipeac uirse asur falainn 45 ón 
Ataipi beannuistce 01404 DO Óu410 ón neam uainn 00 
Latain, asur for sup Lionman é 'ran amen 1 n-am 
aifrinn ssup porta, asur Sun Hndtac Sun mó Le 
n’ 1omapemd not te n' unearburó [é] ‘pan scár rin. 
“CAim ráruiste,” an an 'uine-u4rol, ap TAbsINT 4 
Cúil 06, 4Sur 45 DEANAM Fíon Sean F4ipie. 


Srdead ag péroiugsd Cespoa ón 'ouine wspait o'n 
TS0LÓ1S, '00 COCCo 048 uile, no So noveapnald Giolla 
ón “iCneabois .1. Ciumpaipe na veicms f > 
Peaipies 4 bpunc AD 10010 coppaig agup sSleur 
jomcéaipt 46ur iompams Cum na h-innpe. Tig Cuca 1471 
fin bá bponn-faipping plior-f4704 maille ne h-ocTap 
ve Pppailpinid ppalpdénta moip-Speamansca faro0- 


*“Sndd V=spav, Céim, pedro, fang. Ni 1onnann é asur 
“cron” no “ sean ” ann ro. 


t nos ná, so minic 1 5-Cuise Lad. 
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three, side by side, on that journey, the farmer, the hermit, 
and the farmer’s son, together with a great congregation of 
their friends and cousins and of the Farmer’s acquaintance 
accompanying (1) him to the strand and harbour of that 
island of Clonmacnois. 


It was then a gentleman who was in the assembly asked 
the farmer with prophesying truly-wise words whether he 
knew if his lad of a son were wise [educated] enough to 
receive the grade of priesthood on that occasion. He 
answered that he knew himself that he was, without any 
doubt, because he had been for seven years clerk of salt and 
water! [s.e., acolyte] to the blessed godly Father who 
departed to heaven from us but now, and moreover, that he 
was plentiful with his Amens at time of mass or marriage, 
and that in this respect he had generally too much rather 
than too little. “Oh, I am satisfied,” said the gentleman, 
turning his back on him, and bursting into a fit of laughing. 


However, upon the Farmer thus satisfying the gentle- 
man’s question, they were all silent until the hermit’s lad 
the “Shouting Attendant” (?) gave a shout at the beach, 
asking for a curach and means of transport to row to the 
island. After that comes to them a broad-wombed long- 
timbered boat, with eight loutish big-biting lumpish (!) 
dawdling (?) raw-nosed (1) great-sleeping spalpeens of the 


TTA 04 focal ay teanamaine ann TO 1 Litpescaib Romsnaca 
cormúil te Therlin Notes, naé ocuisim, a5up 1 n-dic “ coppary ” 
v4 “cupioisg’”’ pan MS., asur “ b40a”’ 1 n-dit “ DAD.” 

1Salt is used in making Holy Water, uirse coippeasta, or tuirse 
an O6mna1S, hence the curious periphrasis. 
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vead [4] annaca amponaca món-Co'04Lc4C4 na pasipd- 
rte an Láim Cli mic na Ssolóise. Naipsvo ap an 
Ssotóis fd (.7. te n-a) muinntip fuipeac a5 ponc 
An Cu4in, no 50 TIF VIP Féin can 4 n-4if. "OO Hn1010 
amtaro in. 


Srdead on n’out 0'n S-CúopL4 pearmh-pdrote rin 00 
Lataip an €arbois, noctar an oitpeabsé facoin [Pat] 
Asur opis 4 Cunair 06. Montages an T-eapoos 
an impidve sn ‘vitpeabsisy Spd Sagapicaccts 00 
tabsipiT 00 mac nd Spoloige ósur cuipesr 0 f1dca16 
An Cur ‘ve “n scléin VO bi “nA Focaip Ceirc PHordpos 
'o0 Cup af An moc40m, 1onnap 50 mberdesd Fíor 
ainme (?) acfuine 4 Lé1gin aca te n-a TAbaipic Don 
€a4rbos. Srdead ni bruapaoap 4 eas no 4 món VE 
cineél Léiginn ap vit sige. Depo uata 14f0m 
[con éir pin] 00 ’n Capbos cearca ón macaoim. 


feapnsaigtesp ón c€a4rboxs pip an sScLéin 46 cloir- 
'otn A TSéil, 46uT ip edd 4 OubsipcT Sup Ad náine no 
atCméatl 00 Cuine,ooa4n Afi AN macóom, AD5ur Sóinear 
réin teir é, 4 OF40 FOI [:. ro] leic, 50 h-oipiean asur 
50 ploor-bopro an Loca, ap usipgnesp, 1onnap 50 pabsvayj 
in-amapic na SsoLóise a4sur 4 mhuinntipe ve ’n Leac 
tall, asur Labpup leir 1 Laroin ve bpiatpard aoib- 
beanna fiop-muinnteapos agur if read 00 náú. 


“ Quid est sacramentum, in nomine Domini?” 
“Qui fecit celum et terram,” ap an faoba. 
“Nunquam accedes ad altare Dei?” an an c-Capoos 
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parish on the left hand of the Farmer s son. They enjoin on the 
Farmer with his people to wait on the beach of the harbour 
until they themselves should come back, “This they do. 


In the meantime, on the above-mentioned couple going 
into the bishop’s presence, the hermit discloses the reason 
and meaning of his journey. The bishop consents at the 
request of the hermit to confer the degree of priesthood on 
the Farmer’s son, and makes some of the clergy who were 
along with him put scholarly questions to the youth, so that 
they might have some knowledge of the amount of his 
learning to give the bishop. However, they found nothing 
either great or small of any kind of learning whatsoever in 
him. After that they report to the bishop about the youth’s 
ability. 

The bishop is angry at the clergy on hearing their 
report, and twas what he said that it was shame or fright (1) 
they put on the youth, and he himself calls him with him 
far apart, to the brink and very margin of the lake, in 
solitude, so that they came within the view of the Farmer 
and his people on the opposite side, and he addresses him in 
Latin with courteous truly-friendly words, and ’twas what 
he said— 

Quid est sacramentum in nomine Domini ?1 


Qut fecit calm, et terram, says the fellow. 
Numquam accedes ad altare Dei, says the bishop. 


17.¢—What is a sacrament in the name of the Lord? 
Who made heaven and earth. 
Thou shalb never approach the altar of God. 
To God who maketh glad my youth. 
You shall not be made a priest by me for ever. 
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“ Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem meam,” an 
an £4004. 

“ Non fies sacerdos per me in secula seeculorum,” 
Sf ón c-Capoos. 

“Amen,” ap an £aob4. 

If ann pin feapgsigesd 50 h-romapicse an c-€4r- 
bos ne mac na S&soLóise, agur 00 COsgsid ó tám ne 
pmaiécin duin-plearhap uball-cnaptaé bac-bLait (?) 
bA4cA 'DO bi ’NA Deap-Ldith, sur Sabsp ós Léapsd 
asur 45 pleurssod agur 45 cuansóin mic na SsoLóise 
san Coisit, ionnap Sup Leis ré 4 furl asur [4] 10natan 
50 Lap 45uf' 50 Lán Talman. 

“Truss ath, ‘iol mo mic-re, anoir,” an“ an 
Solos, “spur an liom féin ni Diol maorote Arp, 
BAC padail no 54 roicear; FAC ceapic porta 4sur 
BAG buíoé4L 04 brpuisríóú ré man ppotlucar (?) “na 
purde 1 para fe cineáL 6 ro amde, Gift ir cpua1d 
cparote forgronesac ceannpaig uma ap-ip10lL 00 
Slacar mo teant-pa an Cuins pspalca agup an snóó 
Payancacta po Anocet, a46ur ní h-umnór 50 pacaid ón 
DeApmaDd udId SO cinnedsd 4 né asur 4 Paosail, óin ip 
OUTPACTAC DIADA DAINFEAN DIONSMALA 4 Cuinear an 
An c-earbos vbesannuigte 1 Scurrhap (?) [1 5-cuirhne ?] 
06 i Le Lám-builtúib Luata Ldn-b4Ts.” 

Sroead on pHdplamain ‘oo’n Eapbos pe mac na 
Ssotóise téngsoagi na Spaitpind ploim-p4r0te pin 00 
LáCoin AN TPAHAIPIT OIF ASUP 90 14fpaodyi 4 beannac- 
tain. Ro tosgaid reirean 4 Láma FO cléipeamail 


$e 


““ohaipn” “ran MS., rean-Foinm. 
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Ad Dewm qui laetificat juventutem meam, says the lad. 


Non fies sacerdos per me in seecula seculorum, says the 


bishop. 
Amen, says he. 


Then was the bishop excessively enraged against the 
Farmer’s son, and raised his arm with a thick-butted apple- 
knotted* * * *% cudgel of a stick, that he had in his 
right hand, and begins lacing and leathering and whaling 
the Farmer’s son without sparing, so that his blood and 
inwards ran down to the very ground. 


“Ow! but that’s sad, my son’s case now,” says the 
Farmer, “and I think myself that every comfort and satis- 
faction (?) and roasted hen and every bottle that he shall get 
like a prolute (prelate ?) sitting in his coverlet with kindness 
from this out, is not to be begrudged him ; for it’s hard and 
pitiably, it’s patiently, gently, meekly and humbly my child 
takes the religious yoke and the grade of priesthood on him 
this night, and it’s not easily it will be forgotten by him to the 
termination of his career and his life, for it’s diligently, 
piously, firmly, and soundly, the blessed bishop drives it 
into his memory with swift hand-blows of the large stick.” 


However, on the bishop’s parting from the Farmer’s 
son the aforesaid spalpeens came up to the young priest and 
asked his blessing. He lifted up his hands cleric-like and 


1 Thou shalt sprinkle me, Lord, with hyssop, and I shall be clean, 
thou shalt wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 
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cpabtest ór 4 s-Cceann 4Suf' 00 tus ré abroLóro sein- 
10náLc4 010 as 7140: “Asperges me Domine hysoppo 
et mundabor, lavabis me et super nivem dealbabor.” 


Oo tosbsvap ted é 147 Fin DO Cum An Cunóis 
45ur 00 lingesdapi Ann FO Taopceac moip-meanmnac 
no 50 fÁnS42048 1 OTif. 00 ’n teat oile, asur VO 
pinnesdapi 4 plaid 1 bponc na h-innpe an úmLacc Ceuona 
rin 00 mac na Sgotloise, 45ur vo [fFhiappaigeaosn 06 
CA paid 4 Bulla no 4 CApTACa SAgQssieacta. 


AÁ 'oubainc reirean nac paid captaca aise Act 
bulla pleacca Concubsip Ft poaoppta (2?) an Cabáinn 
00 Cianán, cion Ó foin, afi Biocapact na Lapsan—coit 
an pobaill. Do Cusooa4n rón an 014 oúiteac nac 
paid sige Apia bulla ‘Do b’fedpp, A5up 00 Cuipeaoan 
coparvesact Snéine sur éorSó onn fein um an 
pomháirce pin Do peapath 06 50 ceono [.1. ceann] 4 
46 asur 4 PAosail, agur 00 punnedodspi ómLaoró pin. 


Anoip 4 aipprd, ip mait an pseut naé [m]baineann 
Le pmotan Op ip Duic-re ‘00 BbBeanasp “ application ” 
An rséil-re, a5ur ip mart an Comaiple Ouit-re An 
54d ceu’onds VO Slacad, 45ur má Buailtedspn Buillide 
'oe BATA ONT IP DEAS An DOC é 1 NVIOL Sac pspoacr[a] 
asur S0C pomaip 0 Á beuigprd Tu 04 Ceann, a5ur ve 
bámh spi 546 COmaipile eile 0A DTUSAP DMIT, 45 TO 
OUT cúpla pann beas 00 bior A540 oe medanmain 00 


* “oO s1b” "nan MS. poimm éoité10nn 1 5-cúise UlLad. Dein pao 
“oda” an'oiú 1 5-Connaccard. 

t15cd1p eile Concúbain Cpom-ceannars mic Lobair vo bi cian 
‘o’aimpifi forme pin 1 Scontaé an Chábáin 1c. 
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piously above their heads, and gave them general absolution, 
saying, Asperges me Domine hysoppo et mundabor, lavabis me 
et super nivem dealbabor. 


They carried him with them to the curach after that, and 
leapt into it, flowingly and high-spiritedly, until they 
reached land on the other side, and all that were in the 
island harbour made the same reverence to the Farmer’s son, 
and they asked him where was his bull or charter of priest- 
hood. 

He said that he had no charter but the bull of the 
race of stoop-headed Conor Mac Lopus! of Cavan to the 
Vicarage of Lurgan,—the will of the people, 


They swore by the God of the elements that he never 
could have a better charter than that, and they bound 
themselves by the sun and the moon to defend that parish 
for him to the end of his term and his life. And they 
did so. 


And now Archy, the story which does not concern a 
smotdn (?) is good, for it is you that the application of this 
story concerns, and it is the good advice to you to take the 
same grade of priesthood, and if blows of a stick be struck 
on you, it is small damage compared with every comfort and 
ease that you will get on the head of it, and in addition to 
every other advice I have given you, here are a couple of 
little ranns for jou which shall be in your memory con- 

1 Alluding I think to some romance. The race of Lopus means 
vulgar upstarts. 
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fion, ionnar Sup mait an cur0iugad Out 140 Cum soc 
cpusd-§4b410 /0’4 Bfuil 1 0’Cesann :— 

ip buadsé an m9 an matcappac, 

Ip meapa an Léim ap Line, 


tr pons an m1 an tpavappac 
Map veipi na h-Gsoaip cpiona. 


if maié 4 éuro v0’n mi-foclarve 
Sup vesap 4 Sabsp ré Leicrseul 
Do faystic boét na ofioc-Larone 
An uaz milleap an roirséa4l. 


leanann beasán ve córmainte eite, act ní Cúsóim 
ann ro i óin ní'l rí roiLéin Oam-pa. 

Nuain CrdOmi1d So paid na LAID Com nérú fin Le n-o 
n-inntinn péin 00 Labaipic ÓT Aro 1 DTAOIDH NA PAS Ae 
15cép nap Caitmg 140 Led, ip móroe So mop béióúear 
án mes afi an Tpagapitact fin DO Hndtaig ósur 00 
consmargy ondip sur Só na nvsoine, op ip follupac 
6 Labaipic-5an-coisite na mbdépr0 nad §-congmocavdsoir 
é munap CuilLeaoan é. 


AS ro T$eut eite an án SLánuisceóin agup an Naom 
Peavap, corthúit teir an rseut vo tug mé fuor. Tí 
péioin 4 PSO ANOIP C14 AN C401 4 CÁIIS na TSeuLcA 
ro ameasrs na no4oine, act ip cormúil, sun Fíon- 
Saeoe4La4C curd Aca, ap Cuma ap biú, 45ur Sun emt 
aAmaC a4sur Sun innresd 140 te “Ouine cpdibteac 
éisin, no Le bnáCa4in OCT, Cum na N’DAOINe ‘DO Cup ón 
Pealac 4 Leaps, 46ur Le Taipbednt 0616 Com Los spur 
cá IAD 1 n-am An CAtuIgce. 
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tinually, so that they may be a good help in every pinch 
that is before you :— 

A victorious thing is stuttering (7) 1 

Worse is the leap on the line. 

A lucky thing is stammering (?) 

As wise authors say. 


Good is his portion to the man of mangled utterance, 
Sure it is gracefully it excuses 

The poor priest of the bad Latin 

When he mangles the Gospel. 

A little more advice follows, but I do not give the rest 
of it here, for it is not plain to me. 

When we see that the bards were so ready to speak their 
minds openly about the priests in cases where they had 
occasion for censure, our respect for that priesthood which 
gained and preserved the reverence and love of the people 
must be all the greater. It is evident, when we read the 
unsparing language of the bards, that the clergy could not 
have kept the reverence of the people if they had not well 
deserved it. 

Here is another story of our Saviour and Saint Peter 
lige the one I gave above. It is impossible to say now how 
these stories came amongst the people, but it is likely that 
some of them at least are purely Irish, and were invented 
and told by some pious person or poor friar, to put the. people 
on the way of their own good, and show them how weak 
they are in the hour of temptation. 


1 good deal of the translation of these verses is guess-work ; no 
dictionary contains the words, no living man that I have met under- 
stands tiem. The Gaelic Journal being read by people in all parts of 
the country throws much light on obscure words and allusions. If that 
journal is allowed to die, their recovery will become for ever impossible. 
Are there no thoughtful Irishmen who will give to it, instead of to 
some short-lived political perty, money enough to keep it alive, and 
save some—much—of our c untry s heritage. 
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ndoth pesosn.* 


Ann pan am 4 paid Naom Pesoasp spur án SLánuis- 
teoip 45 piubst na Tipe, 1p 10Mv4 1onsoncofr 00 
taipdedn 4 Margsipcip 06, asup 04 mbud Duine eile 
00 bi ann, 0 feicrfeaú Leac An ono, if 0615 50 
mbervesd 4 VOtCaP af 4 MaAigiptip. níor Lárone “ná 
bi D6tCap Peavdaip. 

Aon Lá amáin 00 KBiovDAs 45 TEACT APTEAC FO baite- 
mop a5ur 00 bi fespi-cedil Leat ap meipse “na furde 
An C4016 an BOCaIN móin 45 1appard 'éince. Cus án 
Suánuisceóin píor4 aipsro 06, ap ngZabait Capit 06. 
Di íonsancor Ap Pesosp £401 fin, Sip OUbAITIT ré Leip 
péin, “Ip 1omda ‘OUIne bocc DO bi 1 N-eapburd móin 
o'eitig mo Maigiptip, acc anoir tus ré éinc Don 
tean-ceóil ped até sf meirse. Act béroiú” ap ré 
Leip péin, “ b'éroin So Bul úil aise pan Scedt.” 


Do bi flor 45 án SLánuisceóin cpéso 00 6711 n-inn- 
cinn Pesoasip, ACT níon Laboin ré focal ' á Caoid. 


An Lá an n-4 MSpace Vo bio'oan 45 PIUbAL omr, asur 
700 CAPad bnáC2in DOCT om, 45ur é cnom Leif .4n 
401T, A5up beas-nac noctcsa. “O'onn ré DEigic ap án 
Sténuigteoin, act m tus Seirean son Áifro sip, s5ur 
nion fneasoóin Sé 4 1mprvde. 


“Sin md eite nac bruil ceapt,” an pa Naom Peaoapn 


* Custard Prdinprap O Conécubaip, at4 1 mbD'U'ác-Luúain anoir, 
an rseul. To ó fean-mnaso1 vat 6’ ainm Dmisto ní Catspais ó 
ÚaiLe-oá-abain 1 5Conoaé Sligis, agup fuaipt míre uaivd-pean é. 
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SAINT PETER. 


At the time that St. Peter and our Saviour were walking 
the country, many was the marvel that his Master showed 
him, and if it had been another person who was in it, 
and who had seen half as much, no doubt his confidence 
in his Master would have been stronger than that of 
Peter. 


One day they were entering a town, and there was a 
musician sitting half-drunk on the side of the road and he 
asking for alms. Our Saviour gave him a piece of money, 
going by of him. There came wonder on Peter at that, for 
he said to himself, “many’s the poor man in great want 
that my Master refused, but now He has given alms to this 
drunken musician ; but perhaps,” says he to himself, ‘‘ per- 
haps He likes music.” 


Our Saviour knew what was in Peter’s mind, but he did 
not speak a word about it. 


On the next day they were journeying again, and a poor 
friar (sic) met them, and he bowed down with age and 
almost naked. He asked our Saviour for alms, but He took 
no notice of him, and did not answer his request. 


“ There's another thing that’s not right,” said Peter in 
1 An old woman named Biddy Casey, from near Riverstown, in the 


County Sligo, told this story to O’Conor in Athlone, from whom I 
got it. 
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his own mind. He was afraid to speak to his Master 
about it, but he was losing his confidence in Him every 


day. 


The same evening they were approaching another village 
when a blind man met them and he asking alms. Our 
Saviour talked with him and said “ What do you want?” 
“The price of a night’s lodging, the price of something to 
eat, and as much as I shall want to-morrow: if you can 
give it to me you shall get great recompense, and recompense 
that is not to be found in this sorrowful world.” 


‘Good is your talk,” said the Lord, “but you are only 
seeking to deceive me, you are in no want of the price of a 
lodging or of anything to eat, you have gold and silver in 
your pocket, and you ought to give thanks to God for your 
having enough (to do you) till (next) day.” 


The blind man did not know that it was our Saviour who 
was talking to him, and he said to him, “It is not sermons 
but alms I’m asking for, I am certain that if you did know 
that there was gold or silver about me you would take it 
from me. Get off now, I don’t want your talk.” 


‘Indeed you are a senseless man,” said the Lord, “you 
will not have gold or silver long,” and with that He left 


him. 


St. Peter was listening to the discourse, and he had a 
wish to tell the blind man that it was our Saviour who was 
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talking to him, but he got no opportunity. But there was 
another man listening when our Saviour said that the blind 
man had gold and silver. It was a wicked plunderer who 
was in it, but he knew that our Saviour never told a lie. 
As soon as He and St. Peter were gone, the robber came to 
the blind man and said to him, “give me your gold and 
silver or I'll put a knife through your heart.” 


“TIT have no gold or silver,” said the blind man, “if I 
had, I wouldn't be looking for alms.” But, with that, the 
robber caught hold of him, put him under him, and took 
from him all he had. The blind man shouted and screamed 
as loud as he was able, and our Saviour and Peter heard 


him. 


“There's wrong being done to the blind man,” said 
Peter. 


“ Get treacherously and it will go the same way,” said 
our Saviour, “ not to speak of the Day of Judgment.” 


“TI understand you, there is nothing hid from you, 
Master,” said Peter. 


The day after that they were journeying by a desert, and 
a greedy lion came out. “Now, Peter,” said our Saviour, 
“ you often said that you would lose your life for me, go 
now and give yourself to the lion, and I will escape 


safe.” 


Peter thought to himself and said, “I would sooner meet 
any other death than let a lion eat me; we are swift-footed, 
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and we can run from him, and if [see him coming up with 
us I’ll remain behind, and you can escape safe.” 


“ Let it be so,” said our Saviour. 


The lion gave a roar, and off and away with him after 
them, and it was not long till he was gaining on them and 
close up to them. 


“Remain behind, Peter,” said our Saviour, but Peter 
let on that he never heard a word, and went running out 
before his Master. The Lord turned round and said to the 
lion, “go back to the desert,” and so he did. 


Peter looked behind him, and when he saw the lion going 
back, he stood till our Saviour came up with him. 


“Peter,” said He, “ you left me in danger, and—what 
was worse than that—you told lies.” 


“ I did that,” said Peter, “‘ because I knew that you have 
power over everything, not alone over the lion of the 
wilderness.” 


“ Silence your mouth, and do not be telling lies; you did 
not know, and if you were to see me in danger to-morrow 
you would forsake me again. I know the thoughts of your 
heart.” 


“JT never thought that you did anything that was not 


right,” said Peter. 


“That is another lie,” said our Saviour, “do you not 
remember the day that I gave alms to the musician who 
was half drunk, there was wonder on you, and you said to 
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Yourself that many's the poor man in great want, whom I 
refused, and that I gave alms to a drunken man because I 
liked music. The day after that I refused the old friar, and 
you said that that was not right; and the same evening 
you remember what happened about the blind man. I will 
explain to you now why I acted like that. That musician 
did more good than twenty friars of his sort since ever they 
were born. He saved a girl’s soul from the pains of hell. 
She wanted a piece of money, and was going to commit a 
deadly sin to get it, but the musician prevented her and gave 
her the piece of money, though he himself was in want of a 
drink at the same time. As for the friar, he was not in 
want at all; although he had the name of friar he was a 
limb of the devil, and that was why I paid him no heed. 
As for the blind man, his God was in his pocket, for the 
old word is true, ‘where your store is, your heart will be 
with it.’” 


A short time after that Peter said, ‘‘ Master, you have a 
knowledge of the most lonesome thoughts: in the heart of 
man, and from this moment out I submit to you in every- 
thing.” 


About a week after that they were travelling through 
hills and mountains, and they lost their way. With the 
fall of night there came lightning, thunder, and heavy rain. 
The night was so dark they could not see a-sheep’s path. 
Peter fell against a rock and hurt his foot so badly that he 
was not able to walk a step. 
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Our Saviour saw a little light under the foot of a hill, 
and he said to Peter, ‘‘ remain where you are, and I will go 
for help to carry you.” 


“There is no help to be found in this wild place,” said 


Peter, ‘‘and don’t leave me here in danger by myself.” 


“Be it so,” said our Saviour, and with that he gave a 
whistle, and there came four men ; and who was captain of 
them but the person who robbed the blind man a while 
before that! He recognized our Saviour and Peter, and 
told his men to carry Peter carefully to the dwelling-place 
they had among the hills. ‘These two put gold and silver 
in my way a short time ago,” said he. 


They carried Peter into a chamber under the ground. 
There was a fine fire in it, and they put the wounded man 
near it, and gave him a drink. He fell asleep, and our 
Saviour made the sign of the cross with his finger above the 
wound, and when he awoke he was able to walk as well as 
ever. There was wonder on him when he awoke, and he 
asked “what happened to him.” Our Saviour told him 
each thing and how it occurred. 


“T thought,” said Peter, ‘‘that I was dead, and that I 
was up at the gate of heaven, but I could not get in, for 
the door was shut, and there was no doorkeeper to be 
found.” 


“Tt was a vision you had,” said our Saviour, “ but it is 
true. Heaven is shut and is not to be opened until I die 
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for the sin of the human race who put anger on My Father. 
It is not a common but a shameful death I shall get, but I 
shall rise again gloriously and open the heaven that was shut, 
and you shall be doorkeeper.” 


“Ora! Master,” said Peter, “it cannot be that you would 
get a shameful death. Would you not allow me to die for 
you? Iam ready and willing.” 


“ You think that,” said our Saviour. 


The time came when our Saviour was to get death. The 
evening before that He Himself and His twelve disciples 
were at supper, when He said, “There is a man of you 
going to betray Me.” There was great trouble on them, 
and each one of them said, “ Am I he?” But He said, 
“ He who dips with his hand in the dish with Me, he is the 
man who shall betray Me.” 


Peter said then, ‘If the whole world were against you,” 
said he, “I will not be against you.” But our Saviour said 
to him, ‘‘ Before the cock crows to-night you will reneague 
(deny) Me three times.” 


“ I would die before I would reneague you,” said Peter ; 
“indeed I shall not reneague you.” 


When death-judgment was passed upon our Saviour, His 
enemies were beating Him and spitting on Him. Peter 
was outside in the court, when there came a servant-girl to 
him and said to him, “You were with Jesus.” ‘I don’t 
know,” says Peter, “ what you are saying.” 
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Then when he was going out the gate another girl said, 
“There's a man who was with Jesus,” but he took his oath 
that he had no knowledge at all of Him. Then some of the 
people who were listening said, “There is no doubt at all 
but you were with Him ; we know it by your talk.” He 
took the great oaths, then, that he was not with Him. And 
on the spot the cock crew, and then he remembered the 
words our Saviour said, and he wept the tears of repentance, 
and he found forgiveness from Him whom he denied. He 
has the keys of Heaven now, and if we shed the tears of 
repentance for our faults, as he shed them, we shall find 
forgiveness as he found it, and he will welcome us with a 
hundred thousand welcomes when we go to the door of 


Heaven. 


Pious as the Irish are by nature, their piety did not pre- 
vent them from taking much amusement out of the ancient 
poems in which Ussheen, or Ossian, quarrels with St. Patrick. 
They were not in the least loath to listen to the curses and 
vituperations of the old hero against Patrick and the clergy, 
and the bitterer Ossian’s sayings, the greater the amusement 
of the audience. Whoever desires to see what kind of bitter 
talk Ossian used to give the clergy, will find some of it in 
those fine books published by the Ossianic Society long ago. 
But there used also to be stories of the same sort amongst 
the people, which were not composed in verses, and I shall 
give one of them here which I wrote down from the mouth 


Tr 
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coméin, sf an mbdtaipi (oir DUNS At (frenchpdjc 1 mbéazila) 
45up DeaLac-a4-ooitún 1 5Con0se muis-eó. 

f 4cá rseul cormúil leir reo ar Orcan 45uP 4 Túirce Le pásailt 
1 5Con'o4é toncLáinse. 
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of an old man! only a couple of years ago, without the 
change of a single word. 


It is a good example of the free and easy way in which 
the Irish spoke of these things, but they themselves “ put 
no harm in it,” and their piety was none the less. No 
doubt the following tale had its rise from the depth of the 
people’s sorrow when they heard from the clergy that their 
loved Ossian and the Fenians in whom they so much de- 
lighted, were damned, and that some clever person invented 
this manner of saving them from perdition. Here is the 
story, exactly as I heard it, word for word. 


OSCAR OF THE FLAIL. 


Saint Patrick came to Ireland, and Ossian met him in 
Elphin and he carrying stones. 


“ And whatever time it might be that he got the food, 
It would be long again till he would get the drink.” 


“Ossian,” says he, “‘ let me baptize you.” 
“ Oh, what good would that do me?” says Ossian. 


“Ossian,” says St. Patrick, “unless you let me baptize 
you, you will go to hell where the rest of the Fenians are.” 


1 John Cunningham, of Ballinphuill, Co. Roscommon, on the high 
road between Frenchpark and Ballaghaderreen. 
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“Dá maipipesd asoinn,” an Oirín, “’O1apmaro a5ur 
Soll, asur an us bi ap na Fiannaib, 04 'océisríoír 
50 h-irmúonn béapparoir an v1AbAL asur a Cceap0s 
AMC AP, ón 4 n'onuim.” 

“Gipt, 4 Oipin tat San céitt, cuiris an O14 asur 
Fesc 00 Elin, a5ur Leis oArh-pa 00 baiptesd.”’ 

“ & Psodpiais,” an Oirín, “cra an Feat ap Vamnaigs 
'Oia AN MEéaD Pin DAoIne ?” 

“Map $eatt ap abatt na h-aitne vite,” appa Naor 
pops. 

“O04 mberdesd fíor a54m 50 paid vo Via com 
CéOl-padasicac spur Sun óomain ré ón méao pin 
DAOINE an UBALL, Cuinrimír Ti Capla 45ur múilte as 
1oméan úbotL so Flaiteap Dé cuise.” 

“ Girt, 4 Oirín, Uat san céill, cuimnís an O14 asur 
feoc 00 Sliin, 45uf' Leis 'oam-fa4 00 bairce4o.”” 

“Cuic Oirín 1 Laise, 45ur faoit an Castaip so 
bruaip ré bár. Nuain DGPS ré, “A (2408445 dvaipe 
mé,” ap reipesan—cCconnarpic ré nu éisin ann A Loise, 
connainc ré 4n nu Do bi poime. Di an cpteis 1 Láith 
Nsom PsSopais, sur cup ré 1 g-coir Oirín i, ar 4 
oct, asur bi an TALam 'oeans Le n-a €uro fol. 

“O, appa Naomh PSopaig te h-Oipin, “cá cú 
seánnt24 so mop.” 

“O nac 00 m'bairce4ó pin,” an Oirín.” 

“TA pul Le O14 'Som 50 bpuit cú planaigte,” an 
Naorh (2461415, “O’fulsing cú bairr ce4ú asur rpíon- 
rt” (sic). 

“A Pops,” ap Oipin, “nae otiucpad teat na 
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“ Tf,” says Ossian, “ Diarmaid and Goll were alive for us, 
and the king that was over the Fenians, if they were to go 
to hell they would bring the devil and his forge up out of it 
on their back.” 


“ Listen, O gray and senseless Ossian, think upon God, 
and bow your knee, and let me baptize you.” 


““ Patrick,” says Ossian, “ for what did God damn all that 
of people 7” 
““ For eating the apple of commandment,” says St. Patrick. 


“Tf I had known that your God was so narrow-sighted 
that he damned all that of people for one apple, we would 
have sent three horses and a mule carrying apples to God’s 
heaven to Him.” 

“Listen, O gray and senseless Ossian, think npon God 
and bow your knee, and let me baptize you. 


Ossian fell into a faint, and the clergy thought that he 
had died. When he woke up out of it, “ O Patrick, baptize 
me,” says he—he saw something in his faint, he saw the 
thing that was before him. The spear was in St. Patrick’s 
hand, and he thrust it into Ossian’s foot purposely ; and the 
ground was red with his share of blood. 

“Oh,” says St. Patrick to Ossian, “ you are greatly cut.” 

“Oh, isnt’t that for my baptism?’ says Ossian. 

“T hope in God that you are saved,” says St. Patrick, 
“you have undergone baptism and. . . .% 

“ Patrick,” says Ossian, “ would you not be able to take 
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Pianna C4b4inc ar trmonn ”—ceonnáinc ré ann pin 149 
nudip bí ré NA CODLAD. 

“Ni tiucpad,” an Naom Pdopuis, “ asur 'ouine ap 
bit 4Cá 1 n-ipríonn ni fFéroip ó Tabsipc 4p.” 

“ & psopars,” sp Orrin, “an 'oris Leac mo Cabaipe 
aArce4c o'n AIT 4 bpuil Fionn agup Fianna éineann?” 

“Ni tis,” ap Naorh PAopais, 

“Oipeao azup cuite crdndnad 
nó protta ve’n Fat Spéine, 
A-54n-frop v0'n 15 mop é1peaccaé 
Ni placard pao: mo Pyéit-pe.” 

“An OTI5 leat fuapsalt tabaipit 0616 Ó'n bpéin ?” 
án Orrin. 

Ora Naorh Pdopaig Dimproe ap Dis puspyaite 
00 tabsipc DdIb 6 n-a bpéin, 465ur OubdsIT ré Le 
h-Oipin ann pin so bpuoin ro Fuapsailc. Seo an 
Puspyaite 00 fudaip pido Ó Oia. ua Opcsp rúirce, 
ABDUL DV’ 147 PE 1ALL úp ‘VO Cun Ann, apup Cuard fedvd 
Star map iall ann. ADup ruin ré Ldn A Slaice ve 
Saineam slap, apur cpait ré an Saineam api an Tatam, 
asur [Com] f40 «’p Cuard an SAineam níon feu'o an 
DIADAL A LeANaAmaineT, ACT DA DTIUCFAD [140 TAP ón 
AIT 4 fLa1O An FAineam cpaitce, 0’ fewo Opcapi 140-pan 
Lesanamaine spur 4 mbuatad Leip an c-rúirce. Cá 
Orcan azup na Fianna uite ap An Taso1d reo oen 
nsoineam, 46ur' Cá nA D1AbAil ap An TA016 eite, map 
puaipn Nsom Psopaig ‘O'imprde 6 'Úta nac mbervead 
piso AbsalTA on 4 Leanamdine an AIT 4 416 An 
BAineam cpatte—agur níon br an 1alt vo bi ann 
ran c-rúirce ó fon! 
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the Fenians out of hell ”—he Saw them there when he was 
in his sleep. ' 
“T could not,” says St. Patrick, ‘and any one who is in 
hell, it is impossible to bring him out of it.”’ 
“ Patrick,” says Ossian, “are you able to take me to the 
place where Finn and the Fenians of Erin are ”’ 
“ I cannot,” says St. Patrick. 
“ As much as the humming gnat 
Or a scintilla of the beam of the sun, 
Unknown to the great powerful king 
Shall not pass in beneath my shield.” 1 
“ Can you give them relief from the pain 1” says Ossian. 
St. Patrick then asked it as a petition from God to give 
them a relief from their pain, and he said to Ossian that 
they had found relief. This is the relief they got from God. 
Oscar got a flail, and he requested a fresh thong to be put 
into the flail, and there went a green rush as a thong in it, 
and he got the full of his palm of green sand, and he shook 
the sand on the ground, and as far as the sand reached the 
devils were not able to follow; but if they were to come 
beyond the place where the sand was strewn, Ossian was 
able to follow them, and to beat them with the flail. Oscar 
and all the Fenians are on this side of the sand, and the 
devils are on the other side, for St. Patrick got it asa 
request from God that they should not be able to follow 
them where the sand was shaken,—and the thong that 
was in the flail never broke since ! 


1This verse occurs in a poem jotted down in phonetics by 
Macgregor, Dean of Lismore in Argylshire, in the year 1512. 
printed this story with a French translation and introduction in 
Revue Celtique, vol. 13, p. 425, showing how, in the Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick, the piercing of the penitent’s foot is told of a son of 
the king of Munster. But as his name was doubtless soon forgotten 
the story got fathered upon Ossiun. 
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Cá an rSeutl ro ay Labaipc 50 OÍneaC an aon inn- 
cinn teir na DdnTAID. —ÓÁs To beagán nónn ve án 
Fiannuigeacca Le n-4 Cup 1 Scomopcar Leip. 


Oisin Asus PAODRAISZ. 


'Dá mbeo” mo mac Oca 'T 014 
Lath an Lám an Cnoc na Bfiann, 

'Dá bpeicpiínn-fe mo mac ap Lán, 
Oéspipainn Hutt Fear Lároin 014. 


Cionnap vo b’Péroipi Le 014 
ná 4 Clian beir níor peann 
NA fionn FLait, RIF ná fionn, 
“Ouine fial vo bi san Caim. 


Bae 4 n-abaip cú “fr an Cliap 

Do téir pUASLAS pus na feann, 
Do bí Pio 1 Bfrannaid finn, 

A’p taro 1 bplaiteap 'Oé so ceanne 


04 mbervd’ Ait ann, fíor no fuar; 
Do v’feartip “ná plaiteap VE 
Ip ann vo fAe4ad Fionn 
ó'T 4 paid aise ve’n Téinn. 


A veri tupa naé océ1d [pear] frat 
So h-ippionn na bpian so brháct, 

ní n4ib aon neac ann ’pan bÉéinn 
nac paib frat omears Cóic. 


1 Literally. If my son Oscar and God were [engaged] hand to hand 
on Cnoe-na-bhfiann (the Fenians’ hill) and I were tosee my son on the 
grourd, I would say that God was a strong man. 

How were it possible for God or His clergy to be better than Finn 
the prince, King of the Fenians, a generous man who was without 
crookedness, 

Everything that you and the clergy say [is] according to the rule 
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This story speaks in exactly the same spirit as the poems, 
Here are a few verses of one of the poems, to compare with it. 


OSSIAN. 


Were God and my son Oscar seen 
On Knocknaveen in combat Iqng, 
And I saw my Oscar on the sod, 
It’s then I’d say that God was strong.) 


But how is God a better man 
Or all your clan of clerics there, 
Than Finn, our Fenian chief, so great, 
So straight, so generous, so fair! 


Virtues, which as your clerics sing, 
Your king beholds with friendly eye, 
Finn’s Fenians had them, just as well, 
Then, they must dwell with God on high. 


For if there be one place more good 

For drink and food than Heaven’s high hall, 
"Tis for that place our Finn would make, 

And take with him his Fenians all. 


Tf, aa you say, no generous man 
Incurs the ban of hell—why thus 

The Fenians must be saved, for none 
But was of them most generous. 


of the King of the Stars, all those [virtues] were in the Fenians of 
Finn ; and they are in God’s heaven stoutly. 
If there were a place, up or down, which was better than God's 
heaven, it is to it that Finn would go and all the Fenians that he had. 
You say that no generous man goes to hell of the pains for ever, 
[well] there was not one person amongst the Fenians but was generous 


amonget all. 
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A Dáot4is, F1AFH415 ve O14 
An cumin Leip an fiann vo bet beó, 
nó an bAc41d ré fort no frat 
Litt 00 b'Featn “ná 140 1 nsLeó P 
nó an Beacard Té “n 4 óúitce péin, 
Cró Apo é of áti Scionn, 
1 ns14L1, 1 SCOS4Ú, no 1 neart, 
tear vo bi Com mait Le Fionn, etc. 

TA an oineao án oen THOT fo Le FASAIL Ann pns 
Laim-pspibinnid asur 00 Líonra Leabsn mop, 45ur cá 
curo De nA rea4n-0401n10 ann nán EAM 140 FOF, 
ACT ní ronór rean-feon 0 Pagal anoif' 4 Bruit na 
'ánta4 FO DE Medabsip 41466, FAN beapina no són occa, 
c1d 50 bruit curd, bi0d rí DEAS nó mór, De nA pioraid 
reo 45 mónán Odoine 50 FÓILL. Ip ríon 50 mbíonn 
Naom Psopsig Map an Fcev'ons sn-cyiusro ap Oipin 
ann pna D4nTaib reo, 45 innpint 06 54 am So bruit 
Tianna éineann 1 n-ip¢j0nn. 

1 n-ppionn na bpian apt Láim 
ATA An Feast Tóim 00 Bfonnad an c-ótt, 
imtedéard tcupa mar O'1MtNS an Fann 
ósur cpdecamanip aft O14 Fo fort.” 

óein an rseut vo tug mé fuar; Supt capad 
04084145 spi Oipin spur é 45 1omC4p cloc 1 n-ditfinn, 
ASup 00 Cuslap 50 minie cTpdcTt 1 FCon'04é Rorcomain 
of Oipin asur on ón obain To bi ré 'a deunam, 45 


O Patrick, ask of God if He remembers the Fenians being alive, or 
if He saw, east or west, men who were better than they in conflict. 

Or did he see in his own country, though high it is over our heads, 
in [matter of ?] hostages, in war, or in strength, a man who was as 
good as Finn. 

*Rann ap 04n fava 00 fShíob mé rior ó beul fean-Fiy 1 5Con- 
04é nd Saillime. 
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O Patrick, ask your God if Hé 
Doth recollect to see them here, 
Ask has He met on any coast 
A better host to use the spear. 


Ask has he on his own estate 
Up there, without it or within, 
For hostages, for war, for fight, 
A single knight as good as Finn. 

There are as many poems of this sort to be found in the 
manuscripts as would fill a large book, and there are some 
of the old people who have not yet forgotten them, but it 
is not easy to find an old man now who has these poems 
by heart without gaps and faults in them, although there 
are more or less of these pieces still running in the memory 
of many. It is true that St. Patrick is also very hard on 
Ossian in these pieces, telling him on every occasion that 
the Fenians of Ireland are in hell.. 


In hell of the pains, in bondage, 

Is the gentle man who used to bestow the gold. 
You too will go as the Fenians have gone, 

And let us still talk about God.! 

The story which I have just given says that Patrick met 
Ossian and he carrrying stones in Elphin, and I often heard 
talk in the County Roscommon about Ossian and the work 
he was doing, carrying those stones? in Elphin when St. 


1 A verse from a long poem I got from an old man in Galway. 

2 There is a very curious poem jotted down by Macgregor in Argyl- 
shire in 1512, in which Ossian tells how Fionn prophesied to him that 
he would yet be carrying stones for the “ Tailgin.” 


“Bea tou schell a tarraing clooch 

Ma in deyt how in weit wronyth.” 
áes D610 TH Pedal a’ Tafifains cLoc 

Man [put] océ10 cú ó'n tit Bond. 
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toméan na Scloé pin 1 n-Óilpiínn, nuoin Cáinis (04200415 
50 h-Ééigunn, 1 FOP, Sult 1 n-óilpinn vo capsd [04001015 
aif, An cúr. Saoil mé 1 scómnuúíóe sun man Seat 
4p óÓitpinn ‘oo bert 1 SCon'oaé forcomáin vo Cuip 
muinntifi na cono4e fin ón Áir feo ann Pan TSeuL. 
ACT ruoin mé, AN BUIAOAIN CuArd TAIT, ón D4N TO 
Leanar, 1 Láim-rsfúbúinn 00 pppiobad 1 ngan 00 Deut- 
reapparoe, 4T4 anoir pan Scataig fin, ann 4 bruit an 
tTpdct cevonsa sp Oirín 00 beit 45 1omcap cloc 1 
n-dilfinn, 50 Oipieac map 00 cualor téin an rseut. 
Ap an áóban pin beimm an 04n ann ro, man Cpotugsd 
4n 4n nór ann 4 0T1510 An Tá beul-oroear Le céite. - 


oisín 1 n-ailfinn. 


If F404 anoéc 1 n-óilpiínn,” 
ip F404 Linn an oroce aréir, 
4n Lá inoiú crd fA04 04m 
Dud Ledf-fao an Lá inoé. 


£4904 liom sac LÁ 04 OTIS, 
ní may pin v0 cleaétad óúinn, 
Mo bert 1 n-eugmaip na Briann 
Do Cuir fin mo E1all an scúl. 


San sonaé, san ceól, san cuinm, 

San bronnaó cyot,t san Lut nsrneaó (I), 
San viol ollaman ap of, 

San palavdain, son Ot flea. 

“ This poem is one of those that Magregor wrote down in phonetics 
nearly 400 years ago. The first line, as read by McLaughlin, runs ; 
‘Is fadda noch ni nelli fiym ” (Skene’s Book of Lismore). But Dr. 
Cameron makes Macgregor’s MS. to read: ‘‘Is fadda not ni nelli 
finni.”” McLauchlan translates “long are the clouds this night above 
me,” as though ““ni nelli finni” meant “na nealla fim,” but it is 
evidently meant for “1 n-ditpinne,”’ in Elphin. Magregor may 
not have known the name of Elphin, but wrote down the words as he 
heard them. 

t Cpuib—MS. 
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Patrick came to Ireland, and that it was in Elphin that 
Patrick first met him. I always thought that it was on 
account of Elphin being in Roscommon that the people of 
that county put this place into the story. But I found 
last year the following poem in a MS. written near Belfast, 
which is now in the library of that city, in which there 
is the same account of Ossian’s carrying stones in Elphin 
exactly as I myself heard the story. For this reason I 
give the poem here as a proof of the way in which the two 
traditions agree. 


OSSIAN IN ELPHIN. 


Long was last night in cold Elphin, 
More long is to-night on its weary way, 
Though yesterday seemed to me long and ill, 
Yet longer still was this dreary day.! 


And long, for me, is each hour new-born, 
Lost and forlorn with grinding grief 

For the hunting lands, and the Fenian bands, 
And the long-haired generous Fenian Chief. 


I make no music, I find no feast, 
I slay no beast from a bounding steed, 
I give no gold, I am poor and old, 
I am sick and cold without wine or mead. 


1 Literally. Long is to-night in Elphin, long we thought was last 
night, though long to me is the day to-day, plenty long was the day 
yesterday. 

Long I think each day of the days that come, it was not thus that 
we were wont to be, my being in want of the Fenians, it is that 
which has set back my senses. 

Without [attending] fairs, without music, without ale, without 
bestowing cattle, without the activity of the steeds, without paying 
ollavs with gold, without sport, without drinking [at] feasts. 
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San bert 45 purse nó 4s Teils, 
An 'oá éeipto Le paid mo Fúil, 
San vesbugad, 54n veunam che4c, 
Ban Beit as veunam clear cure. 


San papyiavd (2) Sairseaó vo Snát, 
San imirce mast 00 b'áil, Linn, 
San rnám te taocpsib san Locv, 

if F404 Anoct 1 n-óilLpinn. 


"'Oo'n tTpAaosal matt aca mé 
Tyuss 4 VE man acd finn, 

Am’ sonaf 45 tatipiains cloé, 
Ip fava anoct 1 n-dilfinn. 


Sín 4 Pdsopiars ap Oia Gam 

fior An 10n410 “na mbérd fann; 
No psot-pa m'anam aft otc 

Ip favs anoét 1 n-dilfinn. 


Do éuin ré nn-fárom mop an Curo ve n4 bárr 16, 
'oneam ve nda Ppotertansaig vO Beit 45 cAbAsINT 
cuntaip mi-ceipit ap 4n Scperoeam RomAnsc. "Oo bi 
biteamnacé ve ppéipesdOip no VE neulLaDdin Don Ó” 


Without being courting or hunting, the two occupations which 
had an eye for, without fighting [or hastening], without taking 
prey, without practising feats of activity. 


Without being beside (1) heroes constantly, without playing as we 
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I court no more, and [ hunt no more, 
These were before my strong delight,. 

I have ceased to slay, and I take no prey, 
—Weary the day and long the night. 


No heroes come in their war array, 
No game I play, I have nought to win; 
I swim no stream with my men of might, 
— Long is to-night in cold Elphin. 


Would I were gone from this evil earth, 

I am wan with dearth, I am old and thin, 
Carrying stones in my own despite, 

—Long is to-night in cold Elphin. 


Ask O Patrick of God, for grace, 
And tell me the place he will place me in, 
Or save my soul from the [ll One’s might 
—For long is to-night in cold Elphin. 


It put great dissatisfaction on some of the bards that 
certain of the Protestants should give an inaccurate account 
of the Roman faith. There was a rogue of an astrologer 


wished, without swimming along with faultless heroes, long is to- 
night in Elphin. 

Of the world since I am, pity O God how we are, alone, carrying 
stones,—long is to-night in Elphin. 

Ask for me, O Patrick, of God, a knowledge of the place in which 
we shall be; or save my soul from evil—long is to-night in Elphin. 
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ainm Whatey + mbd’Vactiat, mac 00 faisioiún 'oe 
paryoiupiait Cpomait: v0 Cup ré peo 'oeanbnáúain File 
‘oe CLainn ODAlLais Cum báir; 45uúr 00 MAlrais an file é 
50 Heop, a5up CaS4nn Té Tap An ‘Opoc-Cantap 00 Cus 
ré op na Soe'óe2Loib agup api a Seperoesm. ós fo 
cuio0 teas 9é— 


A oudaric cú Linn 1 O'Leabspiaid éiris 

Supt vo cloéaib “r v0 croinn vo Snrdmr0 pléacra; 
n: Fíon OWT Fin 4 feanóin bhéise 

acc VO'N Acáin oo'n Mac ’f o'n Spropiad naomta. 


fíon Coigit an bárr bocr 4 Curo eorcuine ón ón 
'ooCcúin milltedc, “ 4 Coibléin,” 4 oein ré— 


A cordléip Doo4ais Lobca Sanna, 

ní béró mé 1 n-easipiaro Leac “ran scór TO; 
n: as plé cneíioim Lear acd mé, 

óCc ''4 molaó VmT Le suíóe bánta, 
Matlaéc é oft 'r 4 Naom-Mstan, 
maLLaccr na n-2pTcoL opt ’p an Ppa, 
Matlaét na payasic ost 'T na mbrátan 
Matlaéc na mbaintpeabsé ’p na nZApilac. 


MatLaéc na Las otic, 'T na Ldroipt, 

Matlaéc pil Gaba asur Ava or; 

Cá rúil asam so breicreao an tá vO 

na otiubpard Drapimaro* marzicwseacc Apo owe. 


Ap Beatadsé focaipt focms L4paé 
Le rcíonnóipíóe marve a5up coiléap cnáibe, 


mM beas liom fo anoif v0 40 Lear 

Mat ip buacailt bocc me cá Loipste cpid1dTe, 
Ded an éisin éir mo Edrproead, 

ip mé an fear vopéa Mac Chonmaic tí Dhdtars. 


eee 


* Ainm an cpocaifie. 
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called Whaley?! in Dublin, the son of a Cromwellian soldier, 
who put to death the brother of a poet of the Clan Daly, 
and the poet, cursing him bitterly, mentions the evil account 
he gave of the Gaels and their religion. Here is a little of 
this piece— 


You told us in your perjured books 

That it is to stones and wood we make obeisance. 
That is not true for you, you lying old man, 

But to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 


The poor bard did not spare his curses on the evil doctor. 
“ You cobbler,” he says— 


You cobbler of a clown, rotten and ugly, 

I shall not be in error with you in this case, 

It is not disputing about creeds with you, Iam, 
But awarding you with shouts of prayer, 


The curse of God on you, and His Holy Mother, 
The curse of the Apostles on you, and of the Pope, 
The curse of the priests on you, and of the friars, 
The curse of the widows and of the children. 


The curse of the weak on you, and of the strong, 

The curse of the seed of Eve and of Adam on you, 

I hope that I may see that day 

On which Diarmuid [the hangman] will give you a high ride 


On a quiet easy animal of a mare 
With wooden stirrups and hempen collar. 


I think it no small thing to say this now to you, 
For I am a poor boy who am burned and tortured, 
Scarcely alive after my friends, ! 

I am the dark man, the son of Cormac O'Dalgs, 


1 This Whaley or Whalley died in 1724. 
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'Do tus Eamon O 'Donna4báin an 04n fo So h-iomLán 
ann 4 “Aongup na n-aon”’ asur dep ré Sup b'é an 
piora ip nimmge spur ip Diabalta até Le Fáil 1 
ngaerveits ! 

Oubasipit file éisin eite 1 DTAOIH DEAN Swift, Fed 
A aid mear Mop 24th 4mears na ROmAnac—c1o nac 
paid 1onnc4 féin, DAR Leip, ACT tucc cpusd-o1ope 
asur pslabuigeacca—surp b’ é reo An Cpé 00 bi aise. 


cré 'oéan Swift. 


ir é mo Cperveam-fa 
Creroeam na nuav-galt, 
Cylerveam na Rdma 
ní cóin abop ná Tall. 


Ni[d] náineac v0’n cheu'o4[róe] 
muna” bruit an pus “na Ceann, 
ón pdpa map 4o'ó4ire 
if fann ’p ip 01s on 'oneam ! 


Muna ngzpespoarst (1) an aLrcóin 
So opdt ni mart an fovbarpe, 
ip beannuiste an pean nor, 
Ite apdin a’p OL fiona. 
ip bréine “ná an mavpiad 
An cé nae Leannan 074 plige pin 
ón cé tpeisesp án T-aippionn 
Acá Catoilce a4surf' cfúona ! t 


ip é TAOS Haeveatac O Súittíobáin an file bud mó 


Aasur bud fear 00 fTSfú0ob DdnTa 1402 1 S-Cúise 
Maman. Di an teaban beas án vO r&fúob ré 


we mas” “ran MS. 
¢ Or r5tmubinn in mo feilb péin. 
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O’Donovan has given this poem in his addition of Red 
Angus’ satires and calls it ‘‘the bitterest, most wicked and 
most diabolical satire ever written in the Irish language,” 
but as it has been already printed, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further. 

A certain other poet said of Dean Swift, a man who was 
greatly respected amongst the Roman Catholics themselves 
—though they were, in his eyes, but as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water—that this was the creed he had. 


DEAN SWIFT’S CREED. 

This is my religion 

The religion of the New Galls [z.¢., the late English}, 
The religion of Rome 

Is not right this side or that. 
It is a shameful thing for the shepherd 

Unless the King is his head, 
The Pope for shepherd ! 

Feeble and in want is the band [who have him]. 
Unless the altar is decorated (?) 

The offering is never good, 
Blessed is the old custom, 

Eating bread and drinking wine. 
More foul than the dog 

Is he who does not follow that way, 
He who forsakes the Mass 

He is Catholic—and wise. 


Teig Gaelach O'Sullivan was the poet who most, and best, 
wrote religious songs in the province of Munster. The 
little book of poems which he composed was printed during 


? Or possibly, ‘‘it is not shameful for the flock how the king is its 
head.” 
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cLóbuailce Le n-a Linn péin 1 Lúimneac, asur 1 n-áic- 
eA4C2tb eite.” fuain ré bár 1 bPopclaipse "pan 
mbusóain 1800, asur rsníob Donnésd Rusad Mac 
Conmayps fre24nc-Loot 061 Laroion, ann 4 bríarnaiseann 
ré sr 


Quis canet Erinidum laudes, quis facta virorum ? 
Gadelico extincto Scotica musa tacet. 


'O'éims curo mait ’na Oiais te saipsroig spur 
cailintd, na nEipeann ‘00 motad, act níon éims son 
feap 'D'á OTINCPAd A fFfedpt-Laoi 4 náú man VEIT 
Donneésad Rudd :— 


Laudando Dominum praeclara poemata fecit 
Et suaves hymnos angelus ille canet. 


ós ro pompla Sear ap obsip Tardy Haevearaig, 

taipbednpap 50 mat sn oitfip voip, an Muirhneac ro 
sur an Connaccae pin aia pul mé Le cnácr anoir, 
Ip bhe45 Topanad Apro-HlOpac ap nor Pinovapuip 'pán 
an Muimnms, act ni nó foitéin DAM-pa é :'— 

4 Róir ns h-aoine, 4 F401 na péile, 

1 SCÓhait!t 1 Scurveace’ 1 Fculard vo tpeuva, 

Puapyait prrocail mé Lá an cpléibe, 

Ar T5oL4Ó, aq T5e616Le an violtaip euCr4is. 


ón Sf, att 41tniSce, ap e45L4, ap éihLeac, 

Ap rseón, an TSÍOT, an fStúb-nim Leunman; 

Ap pplanncas, aft Fíoncoib, an Ceinntíib, op Seurpi-Opurv, 
An Copeard, apt Catannaid cataca an Laé pin. 


* Guip PSopargy Denn, ó Ceap-ui-Cuinn, 1 bpotrláinse, 1 scló 
afi é timéi0ll na bliadna 1820 asur oein ré ann 4 noim-hóú 
sup b'é pin an cúise4ú cujt-amac veus. 
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his own life in Limerick and other places.1_ He died in 
Waterford in the year 1800, and Donncha Ruadh Mac-con- 
mara [son-of-the-hound-of-the-sea, now in English Mac- 
namara] wrote for him an epitaph in Latin in which he asks— 


Who shall sing the praises of the maidens of Erin, who the deeds of 
her warriors, 


Now that the Gaelic one is dead the Scottish (Irish) muse is hushed ? 
There arose even after him many to praise the warriors 
and maidens of Erin, but there never arose any whose 
epitaph could say of him as Donncha Ruadh says: 
Praising the Lord he made illustrious poems, 
And sweet hymns shall he as an angel sing. 

Here is a short specimen of Teig Gaelach, which will 
help to show the difference between the Mononian and the 
Connacian poet, of whom I am about to speak. Fine and 
full-sounding, loud-voiced, Pindaric, is the poem of the Mun- 
sterman, but its sense is not very clear to me [hence I do 
not append a literal translation, for I am not always sure 
of his meaning] :— 

Rose of the Universality, holy and heavenly leader, 
Thou of thy flock on the mountains the comforter, carer and feeder, 


Save me, protect me, and hear me, on mountains a perilous wanderer, 


Aid me and keep me and steer me, and shield me from death and the 
plunderer. 


From famine, from dread, and from darkness, from death and destruc- 
tion and danger, 
Guard me that ultimate day of the Universe, be not a stranger ; 


From the bursting and burning and flashing of livid-red lightning 
and thunder, 


From war and from tumult of nature, and elements riven asunder. 


1 Patrick Denn of Capoquin, in Waterford, printed it again about 
the year 1820, and says in his preface that this edition of his was 
the fifteenth. 
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Lá na brheite na cheice na chéime, 

Lá na peinse ceineaú magi Lérisceay, 
Lá 'oubac vedpad brónac b4osail 
Suitlmneac Falapiaé anacpac éisneac,. 


Le bind, Le buinbe rcuúinm an Laé mán 

Ctúcrpio no flartip a’p Larpaio na rpéuttea, 

1ompócaró an Seatac com veaps Le aén-Fuil 

'S béró an Span Fá muptaid rpmúire a5 éclipf. 

na crainn, na cloéa uile as ppolta 'f as TSHé4Cuis, 
Na cíoncA4 245 bos-bfúreaú 45 oTrS4ile ’p 45 peubad, 
Ruataipi puard aca, ced s5uf caosicta, 

Anuap 04 scaiteam ’na Sceatannaib cneuna. 

At Sclor o'n vorhan, if FOOLAE FrLsoemar 

Sáibteac speavarste Hay v0 Séimpíú, 

An mótemuirl Bpudaccaisy Tonncaé Taoppac 

Roh épuard-popiop Copard ap coptarde an Laé fin. 
Torfineaé THumpa ann puro no€ réropiú 

Miéeal milip 50 Fuineamail, paobpac, 

Af neamh "ps n-ipiúonn cluinpeap 1 n-éinFeacr 
fotpam [s’p] Fuaim na h-uaille céuona, etc. 

Act 4 bfAD can éir báir Tardy HAedeatarg 0761s 
.báfvo 1 FConN04E tiu:i5-€0, 1 SConnaccaid, 00 feinn 50 
binn bLarc4 45 moLaú Oé. Dud h-é fin an Reaccuipe 
Caoc. TA faiccior opm 50 Ópuil 4 Ldn an Cum ré 
caillte anoir, act TA CUID malt ve Le FASail 50 fort. 
Cá 4 Curo ABPAN asur' 04n CoITCIONN so León ameors 
na n'p401ne for 1 Ssconno4é Mus-Co asur 1 Sconno0sé 
nd Saitlime, acc 50 ppeipralts voip) Daite Loc Riabac 
pup OVA’ NUS, 'n AIT an móin an Reacctipe ve 
Enst Tap éir conno0sé fhuis-€6 o'PAgv4ail 06. ip 
TUAIs an-mop ap £40 é Fan 4 Curvo obnán agup 04n 
00 belt bailigte, nuóin Cá T140 FOP DE mheabaip ag na 
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Day of a terrible judgment, imposing an end on all nations, 
Black day of wrath and of anger and fury on earth's habitations, 
Sorrowful, spiritless day of grey grief and of loud lamentation, 
Day of the treading the winepress of wrath and of red desolation. 


With thunderbolts’ crash and with bursting of billows, and tempest 
and clangor, 

Heaven shall shake, and the elements blazing shall quake at His 
anger, 

Blood-red and crimson the moon shall be turned, when the might of 
His power 

Shall shake down the sun from his seat, and the cloud-face of 
darkness shall lower. 


Woods and all forests and mountains and crags with a thunder 
appalling, 

Islands and cities and countries all melting, dissolving and falling, 

Darkness and fog through the world, with confusion and fury and 
fighting, 

Hurling of hail-stones from heaven, and fragments of firmaments 
gmiting. 

Then both His sign shall be seen, and His word shall be heard, and 
the wicked 

Furious and fearful and flying shall hide them in cave and in thicket. 

Then shall the seas from their barriers break with a mighty commotion, 

Tumult on earth and in air, and tumultuous tumult in ocean. 


Michael shall stand, a serene one, arrayed in majestical splendour, 

Warning with sound of a trumpet he cometh, our holy avenger, 

With a loud brazen blare of a clarion, from heaven to hell ib is 
pealing, 

Bursting the bars of the Londage of death, and His vengeance 
revealing. 


But long after the death of Teig Gaelach there arose a 
poet in the county Mayo, in Connacht, who sang sweetly 
and tastefully, praising God. This was the Blind Raftery. 
I fear that a great deal of what he composed is now lost, 
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resn-osoind. Oo cup mé ceann sca “ Opigvoin 
Veupaig,” 1 ScLOd Ceana, ameaps nó n-abpdin Séú, 
Adu, 50 h-ddAmail So Lesp, 00 cuipeasd ceann eite 1 
sctó “ran Nuaroeacc Tuama* beagán ve BUsdd4n- 
TAIb Ó fon, Le 'ouine éisin (ceapaim Sup b'é Mac 
floinn ‘vo punne €) soubsint Sun bé Sedgan O 
Cuittiondin cot-ctigesp 06 Féin 45 Caipledn Duróe- 
Camnaig 1 bponáirce on Cumaip, 00 rsmíob rior é 
'ran mblusdain 1838, Tamall beas Tap éir báir AN 
Reaccumpe péin. Tuain mé cóip eite ve'n oán fo 
6m’ C€40410 Tomép O Tmiíoócáin, 00 rsníobaú TimciolL 
fice bu4ú4in 6 foin 6 beut Fipin Boece on v'oinm 
Micedilin O Cuéims 00 Hrdead 45 Habail Capit 45 
1rd 'péince. Rinne mé compro 50 cupamac 
voip, An 04 COIP mon 00 bi hann no 06 1 Fceann sca 
nac paid pan Sceann eile, agur béonparó mé an 04n 
ann ro spur é cespctmgte coh mait spur ip Féroin 
tiom. Cualard mé curo mop 06 ó ná fedn-D40inId, 
Act ni bpuain mé spam Ouine 4 fais an T-1omLdn VE 
aise. 

Ip follupac 50 beuil 04 án eusparhail meapsca 
the n-4 Céile ann "pan 04 COIp 48 sft Labpap, ósur Aj 
An 40b24n fin rsoitcim 140; agup beim maj 04 DAN 
140, A5up SLaodarm an Cotes Mopbup on an Scevo 
ceann; 45ur ditpuge an Reacctipe ap an Sceonn eite. 


* Oo éuití Mac th Floinn pan páipéar pin comaoin ofipiainn uile 
Leip an méa0 ‘v0 funne fé af pon na Haeverlse. 
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but there is yet a good deal of it to be found. His songs 
and poems are yet common enough among the people in 
the counties of Mayo and Galway, but especially between 
Loughrea and Athenry, where he usually lived after his 
leaving the county Mayo. It is a very great pity, indeed, 
that his poems and songs are not collected while they are still 
remembered by heart, amongst the old people. I have already 
printed one of them, the “Courteous Breedyeen,” amongst 
the Love Songs, and luckily enough another of them was 
printed in the Tuam News a few years ago by someone 
(Mr. Glynn I think he must have been), who said that it 
was Shawn O’Cullenan, a second cousin of his own, in the 
parish of Comar (?) who wrote it down in the year 1838, a 
little while after Raftery’s death. I got another copy of 
this poem from my friend Mr. Thomas Meehan which was 
written about twenty years ago from the mouth of a poor 
man-een named Meehauleen O’Cleary who used to bo going 
round looking for alms. I compared the two copies care- 
fully, as there was a verse or two in the one that was not in 
the other, and I shall give the whole poem here, corrected, 
as well as I can. I heard a great deal of it from the 
old people, but I never found a man who had the whole 
of it. 

It is evident that there are two different poems mixed 
together in the two copies I spoke of, and for that reason I 
divide them and give them as two poems, and I call the 
one, the “Cholera Morbus,” and the other “ Raftery’s 
Repentance.” 
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An coters monbus. 
Leip an Reaccuipe. 


A fora Cyiopt, “fr HS na ngyapa, 

* 4 cputars tAlamh neam agur parca, 
A Oif'T VO Euro FOLA 1 Fcptann na pare, 
SÁbáil finn aft an SColeta Mopbup. T 


ip 1omda Passtic, bean-p1salea yp bhácain 
As A54i1T VE; nA h-earbois ’p an paps, 
ACC b'éroitt 50 néircFíú an cé ip cáinte 
Silpeasd 4 Dedpa’p 4 Corde bert criáróve. 


Sé mo Cuaimm 'r 1p oubac Liom TH4ET AIF, 
Sup vai i peo CÁ 45 14111410. Parcs, 
Huropimro sf pao An Murtie mMscaitt, 

TA feats at Ora 'p 4 THs Taryaingce. 
A Luét an peadard cTui510 An cár ro 
Déanard an aitpise atA mé p40 Ub, 
Oubaizic Criopt Féin até Lán ve srara 
An cé v’'iompée’ Leip so mberd’ ré TAi1e4. 
Ip maipis 4 Leispeaú 4 Lear an cáifroe 

An ustt So ot1ucpad an pioptorp Sitanna, 
)S a Liacta SIU454C varbjteac óna 

A éuipt ré F401, 04 Caorle [a] Endma. 


“cá an “Ad” porn-dit “00.” Labsiptteap “00 ? may “4” so 
nó-minic. + Aliter. Saoi rinn ó olc no aon bór cnáróre. 

tAliter. “Le paiccior.”” 1p neath-gndtaé an focal ro ‘COAG. 

Norg.—Some of the verses in this poem are quite simple and un- 
adorned. In most of the lines, however, two words occuring about 
the middle make vowel-rhyme, or full rhyme, with one another, as— 


Swifter is Death than the breath of the mind, 
Or steeds that race with the pace of the wind. 


In other verses one word or two words or more in the body of the 
second line rhyme with one or two or more other words in the body 
of the first line, as— 

When scattered shall Jie each limb now restless, 
Shattered and dry and grim and fleshless. 


This, though the most usual tour de force in modern Irish poetry 
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THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 


O Jesus Christ, high Heir of graces,! 

Prince of whateer in boundless space is, 
Slain by men’s hand that life might garb ua, 
Save our land from Cholera Morbus. 


Though priests of hope, with nun and friar 
And bishop and Pope pray prayers of fire, 
God hears the sigh of the meanest-spoken, 
Who pours his cry from a heart half-broken. 


For sure I know it,—a sad confession— 
That this is a moment needs intercession, 
We haste down-trod, to the Virgin, praying, 
Anger’s on God, He is scourging, slaying. 


Consider and quake, lest devils scorn you, 
Repentance make, as now I warn you, 

For Christ’s words be—they are words to cherish — 
“ Who turns to Me shall never perish.” 


Alas for him who puts off repentance, 

Till the Seeker grim come with awful sentence, 
The seeker of all, the gaunt grim-greeting, 
For man must fall, and his vaunt is fleeting. 


occurs more sparingly than the other, though I have reproduced it 
oftenest in my translation. In addition to this, Raftery uses another 
device, one which I have not attempted to imitate in my version, by 
making the first 28 lines end each with the sound of long dá, the next 
32 lines with the sound of long ¢ (ee), the next 12 with the sound of 
long é (ze), and the next 20 with the sound of short a. This is not an 
uncommon trick of the modern school of 18th century bards, but it is 
curious to find an un'ettered man like Raftery using it. 


1 Titerally. O Jesus Christ, and O King of the graces, who didst 
create earth, heaven, and paradise, who didst pour Thy share of blood 
on the tree of the passion, save us from Cholera Morbus. 

Many is the priest, nun and friar, addressing God, the bishops and 
the pope [with them], but perhaps He will hear him who is meanest 
[of men], who would pour his tears, and his heart to be tortured. 

It is my supposition, and it is grievous to me to speak of it, that this 
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feuc an cé bi anvé Lust Lároin 

A léimpeaó rsonnpa cLaróe "sur beanna, 
Bi an chacnóna 45 prubal na rhóroe, 

'S 45 oul faor 'n S-ChéoFóis Lán na máraé. 


Ip mine an bár ’nd an conn báróce 

'S "ná eac 04 Luaite an Cuppa an “ár a; 
ÓnaSaiú na rLu4s vo buailreao ré báine 

'S ní cúirse ann Tú “ná nómainn ap 54p0<. 


TA re Luaimneac puavpiad Leistce TS401Lce, 

Tí peann Leip an Lá “ná Lán na h-oróce, 

An tat faoilear neac naé mbíonn aon b4054L ain 
Suv é an an mball an Lait Le caoineaó. 


If mór 'oo twit Leip 1 occ na Dileann, 

San caint no cpdaccrad ap aimpipt Mhaoire, 

Act 074 méao Le Ad sac [a] brpástatn ior Leip 
ní h-é cá Lároin acu Spdpa Chpiopca. 


ip rL4o4ró an bár a cánnar' níce 

Prionnpard átroa4 a’p uiSeannaró cítte, 

Beip ré an mop Leip, an c-ós ’p an cpiona, 

Op paptusad 5615’ Leip Or CÓmailt na n'o4oine. 


*Oo cpiocnugead S4C Line 50 oti ped leir an Moir 4, 
Topaiseann anoir an litipt “i” no, “ ao” acd copmuit Lei ann 4. 
fuaim 1 5SConnaccaid. 

+ Aliter an cLán. 


is an hour which is seeking for satisfaction, we will pray at large to 
Mary Mother, there is anger on God and His scourge is drawn. O 
people of sin, understand this case, make the repentance that I am 
bidding you, Christ himself has said, who is full of grace, “that he who 
would turn to Him would be saved.” Alas for him who would put off 
his own good, for fear that the hateful sceker [death] may come, and 
all the proud bold champions he has put beneath him, for all the 
thinness of his bones. 

Look at him who was yesterday swift and strong, who would leap 
scunce, ditch and gap, who was in the evening walking the street, and 
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The man who topped the highest fences, 
Who was not stopped by the widest trenches, 
Who rode to-day without grief or trouble, 
To-morrow the clay upon him they shovel. 


Swifter is Death than the breath of the mind, 

Or steeds who race with the pace of the wind, 
Against millions he plays, and he flays them hollow, 
He is hero, he is there, we despair to follow. 


He is rushing, racing, rapid, riving, 

Daily chasing, and hunting nightly; 

When man is boldest, nor thinks of danger, 
He falls on his shoulders, the awful Stranger. 


Though many he slew when the deluge opened, 
And many too in the days of Moses, 

Yet in spite of the throng he slays and freezes, 
Not he who is strong, but the grace of Jesus. 


A spoiler grim, he despoils the princes, 

Kings against him have no defences ; 

He takes through the gate the young and the aged, 
He takes the great, and he takes the naked. 


going under the clay on the morrow. The Death is fleeter than the 
wave of drowning, or than any steed, however fast, on the race-course. 
He would play a goal against the multitude, and no sooner is he there 
than he is on guard before us. He is flitting, rushing, starting, loosed, 
he does not prefer to have the day rather than the night; when a 
person thinks that there is no fear of him, there he is on the spot laid 
low with keening. 


Great is the number who fell by him in the time of the Deluge, not 
to speak of or mention the period of Moses, but, however great to 
tell of all who are left down by him, it is not he who is strong, but 
the grace of Christ. The Death is a despoiler who heaps [together] 
kings, high princes and country lords; he brings with him the great, 
the young and the old, gripping them by the throat before the 
people. d 
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ip 'oána an ouine "ná an mac-cipe 

4 manbuisear na h-vain ap piubsal na h-ordée, 
Act pat mo bfidin a5up mo EpAad paosatta 

An c-am bert tazic, PP Son an aitpise voeuntca, 


ip maips 4 meattrapi Le catarscibd an tc-paosait 
Asur' LaiSeao an Loin 4 cuirtear pior teir, 

San Gus ’n a Leup 04 maripesad ré mite 

ACT man PHO PAo fé ap cusipic 'f ap arp aytip.” 


04 mbud Leat-pa TTÓI AT Ón nd níSeacta, 
maoin [nó] móir ’p sac parobpeap paosatca, 
Anois 00 bóir 04 méao VO chéaoa f 

th Bpurl Le pagail 4540 act uaim oéanta. 


Cá noeacard vo Capailt vo bat ’f vo caoiqfns ? 
CÁ n'oe4€410 an tredo vo brdesd 1 V'FIAdNUY’, 
D0 bean '“r vo Clann vo brde4d ’n 4 furvde Leat 
No an cLúmtac min dyro att 4 mbited inte. 


CA n'oe4C4ró an bófro 4 n-óLtaróe fion 0é? 
Do cuiqit 00 tesé fs’ VO h-allard mine, 

Do €óIif cró, V'eacpard ’p v0 culta’ fiova, 

'S vo Luct ealadna vo Snivead pramp oc? 


nuair Bérdeapr VO éndmha tye n-a céile, 
San furl san péoil, an 45410 na Sypéine, 
C4 nveacsid Lapad no sile v’envain, 

No an cul slap spuaise brdted “néróceac? 


“ar pollupac ón Line red Supt Labain an Reacruipie an focal ro 
“anip” map “apipte,” map CLuinnteap 50 minic é 1 5Connaécaid, 
T“ Cró so mbud mop Vo TAinte,” acc ní COm-Fudim pin. 


The person [Death] is bolder than the son-of-the-country (ie. 
wolf), who slays the lambs, travelling through the night, but the 
cause of my grief and my worldly torture [is] the time to be up, and 
no repentance made. 

Alas, for him who is deceived with the temptations of the world, 
considering how small the provision that [shall be] buried down 
with him, with no effect in his lease [of life] if he were to live fora 
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The ravening wolf does not so ravin 

When he tears the lamb on his midnight travel; 
But my grief, my pain, my sentence ! 

The time to be up--and without repentance. 


Earth’s joys deceive us—the Devil’s purpose— 
Till Death shall leave us beneath its surface, 
Though we lived for a thousand years in clover, 
It is passed as an hour, and all is over. 


Or had we the gold of the old-time witches, 

Or wealth untold, and a kingdom’s riches, 

When death from our gains to gloom has rolled us, 
There only remains a tomb to hold us. 


What then of your folds, your sheep, your cattle, 
Your castles, your holds, your golden metal, 
Your children loved much, who play beside you, 
Your wife and your couch, so gay and wide too! 


What then of your halls where guests are laughing, 
What then of your balls where wines are quaffing, 
Horses in throngs, and drink in cellars, 

Men of songs and story-tellers ! 


When scattered shall lie each limb now restless, 
Shattered and dry, and grim, and fleshless, 
Where then the flush and blush and brightness, - 
And where the hair in powdered whiteness ! 


thousand [years] than just as though he slipped over [to some one] on 
a visit and back again. If yours were the store or the gold of the 
kingdom, the goods of the world and all earthly riches, after your 
death, however great your flocks, a made grave is the only thing you 
have to get. Where have gone your horses, your cattle your sheep, 
where is gone the jewel that used to be in your presence, your wife 
and your children, who used to be sitting with you, or the smooth 
high downy [couch] on which you used to be stretched. 

Where has gone the table off which wines used to be drunk! your 
court, your house, and your smooth halls, your couches, your steeds, and 
your silken suits, and your men of science who used to make amuse- 
ment for you. When your bones shall be through one another, 
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Dé1d VO Eluapa boda san meamap san eipcedct, 
Siocpard vo Suattne 'T cpappard vo Seuga, 

béró 00 04 fúil Spinn Han naúanc San Leunsur 
A bi ann vo Ceann són c4m4ó San cLaonaú. 


ní bailce, peanfánna, proc, ná cTHéu04 
A múineaf' an trlise so flaitesp 04 óúinn, 
Act Leapusad án n-anma téit map Léisceap, 
A’ 'oéanam cHOTS21Ó upinars’ ’p 'oéince. 


As oul a’ turde Ouit na bí-re balb, 

feac vo Slina ’p bnhúis an calam, 

Cuithms aft 54¢ n10 vo Leis cú Taspiad, 

'S so bpuil cú 45 call so cluain* na map. 


Umtais o'n CLéin asup SéiltlL o'n easlaip 
uain cúmacc 6 014 na pescado maitesm, 
CoimLíon an olige cá 1 UTeEAMpoLll Peavaip 
AT ni bsosat owe bsp ace malpaict beata. 


Ip mais naé meabdpiaiseann ché ad5up paroip, 

'S Hurl parve api an tpaogsal TO mi no peactmain 
NA mile bliadain 45 Crann na Desata 

1 nSáitroín Pspptaip no 45 boo na ndbprat. 


Ip mais 4 Violap prseacc na BfLaiteap 

Atop DE acá ’n 4 THI peapnpan’, 

nN áic 4 mbideann Naom ’n a purde a5up abprail 
Bi ap an traogal To ’5 Leapugad ár mbeata. 


*“To pluss na mab” man puaiear é ó'n Miodddnaé. 
“Tapa ”— “tanc.” '' 2 maLaint. 


without blood or flesh in the face of the sun, where is gone the flush 
and brightneas of your face, or the grey back-locks of hair you used 
to be arranging. Your ears shall be deaf without feeling or hearing, 
your shoulders shall stiffen up, and your limbs shall gather [contract], 
your two clear eyes [shall be] without sight or vision, which were in 
your head without twist or turn. 

It is not towns, lands, stock, nor herds, which teach us the way 
to the Heaven of God, but the amending of our souls according as is 
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Your ears that moulder no sound shall quicken, 
Your limbs shall gather, your shoulder stiffea, 
The eye in your head, of sight the token, 

Its fire is dead, its light is broken. 


Not proud abode, nor land, nor riches, 

Can teach the road to Heaven’s blisses ; 

Our souls we must care as God has taught us, 
With fasting and prayer to Christ who bought us. 


Betake you to these, with care and sighing, 
And bend your knees in prayer and crying, 
Remember your foe and death’s black shadow, 
Remember you go to the Dead Men’s meadow. 


To church and clergy make due submission, 
For theirs in mercy is sin’s remission, 

Fulfil each thing in the law of Peter, 

Then Death shall bring but existence sweeter. 


Prayer should we seek, and for prayer go hunger, 
For a single week in this world is longer 

Than a thousand years where the Tree of Life is, 
Where in God’s garden no fear nor strife is. 


The heaven of bliss, and of Christ’s divinity 
God’s kingdom is, with the Blessed Trinity, 
Alas, for who sells it, Saints there are biding, 
Who made life fairer when here residing. 


read, making fasting, prayer, and alms. On going to lie down of 
you, do not be dumb, bend your knees and bruise the ground, 
remember each thing which you let by you [neglected], and that you 
are journeying to the meadow of the dead. Submit to the clergy, 
and bow to the Church which has got power from God to forgive 
sins, fulfil the law which is in the church of Peter, and there is no 
danger for you of death, but an exchange of life. 

Ales for him who does not remember creed and prayer, for sure, 
longer in this world is a month or a week thana thousand years at the 
Tree of Life, in the Garden of Paradise, or at the table of the Apostles. 
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Moft fannc4iS an cpiorve ’p níon rmuaín an peacaé 
óm méavo an cróLáir * até 'r na plardip; 

ós éiptesét le cedt agup Speann san ceals, T 

ós feiteam na Slóine sur i SÁ preagarsic. 


Lucc éimy” 1 n-diptoe, praca 'T oúitce, 
Tiucparod TH40 Sea4dilí 1 noeshe na cúiTe, 
San 4 n-aiCfiSe véants bé10 piad brúisce 
Amears tucc feille póice ’r opie. 


An fest 4 panntaiseap maoin a’p talam, 

'S naé noéanann Truss v0'n cé bior fala, 
béró ré ior 'r ní mart i 4 Leaba, 

Siíofrcán fracal ap, puaée a’p cpeatad. 
nuair Tiucpap Chíorc ap tao1b an cSléibe 
’S cpuimnedcard ré Cuise an cine Osonna, 
bDéró VO Sniomazita popiobta ap v’evvan 
A'T an pear le v’aip 1onndn 4 Léigte. 


H 


ip pao i an étipic naé n5lacpard bheusa. 

'S nat 5-cloippid t caine 6 feap 04 Epéine, 
Dpeiteam na fipinne béróear ’5 Aft Bpeucaint, 
An t-son Mac iors, 0'Fulains 4 ceupad. 


torstócotró sppionn ’p flaitesp 1 n-éinfesécr, 

óAsur mucpard[eap] polar na sealaise 'f na spéine. § 
’S AN meuo 4 fusAvd Ó cHutaisead an Ceuv Fean 
Dé10 fiavd 1 5-curvesct of comaipi a Céile. i 


* Aliter “ an an rótár ríonnuróe.” 

+ Aliter “rpónc asur artip.” 

t = nac scluinpie, aliter “nace n5laccat.” 
§“Solup sealac ip spran” MS. 


Alas, for him who sells the kingdom of the heavens, the abode of God 
who is in three persons, the place where saints and apostles are sitting 
who were [once] in this world amending our life. The heart never 
coveted, and the sinner never conceived the amount of satisfaction, 
that is in the heavens listening to music and mirth without deceit, 
attending on glory, and it answering. i 
The people who rise high, of estate and landed property, they shall 
come short at the end of the case, without their repentance made, they 
shall be bruised amongst the people of treachery, of drunkenness, of 
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No sinful mind can imagine, even, 

The joys he shall find in his home in heaven. 
There music, and story, and mirth surround them, 
Waiting for glory with glory round them. 


The estated sort who scoff at small things 
They shall come short when off go all things, 
In fetters, for want of due a repentance; 

The traitor’s, adulterer’s, drunkard’s sentence. 


The man who for shares of this earth is greedy, 
Who never cares for the dearth of the needy, 
Bad is the bed he is bold in making, 
—Gnashing and dread, and cold and quaking. 


Christ takes His place on the judgment mountain, 
To gather the race of men around Him, 

Writ shall each deed be upon your faces, 

That neighbours can read your worst disgraces. 


"Tis a court of state that no lies can darken, 

To the speech of the great it will not hearken, 
Our crimes shall seize us, the judge shall try us, 
The One-Son Jesus, who suffered by us. 


Then heaven shall open, and hell shall open, 
(The sun and the moon in darkness groping, 
And the men of the world, since man’s creation 
Together hurled from every nation.) 


adultery. The man who covets goods, and land, and who shows no 
pity for him who is empty, he shall be down, and his bed is not good, 
gnashing of teeth on him, cold and quaking. When Christ shall 
come on the side of the mountain, and shall gather to him the human 
race, your deeds shall be written upon your face, and the man heside 
you áin to read them. ; 
That is the court that will not accept lies, and that will not liste 
to the talk of any man however powerful. [It is] the Judge of 
Truth who shall be trying us, the One-Son Jesus, who suffered His 
crucifixion. Heaven and hell shall open together, and the light of 
the moon and of the sun shall be quenched, and all who were born 
since the first man was created, they shall be together in one another's 
presence. When God shall open the Book of Account, and the 
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nuair forstócar 014 Leaba 4’ Cantaip 
Asur Tsácán an cenit & bérdeap 754 10mEeaq, 
Ip an-moyt an Dap an mare & VéanTapi 
Didloags an peacsad spur éipt Liom-pa. 


AS To, map Cneroim, Deipiead an Céro Odin, no 
b'éroin FO bpuil curo é CailtTe, óin ní cpiocnugso 
rnarca4 é peo. Veipwm an Daya D4n ann fo, sur 
an “Mtpige mon ainm arp.” 


Aitrise an reacctire. 


Aus cá of neim ’p 4 Cptutais Adam, 
?8 a Cuipeap cór 1 Dpeacad an Udall, 
Do PHEesvaim oxic anoip “r or Ayr0, 
Ó ip Le vo Spdpa Tá mé as rúil.” 


CÁ mé 1 n-aoif; 4’p 90 Cion mo bLátc, 
ip 1omv4 Lá mé 45 Out amús, 

“Do Cuir mé 1 Dpescad anoif' naor Cá 'T 
óCc có NA SHóra4 api Láim an Uain. 


Nuaipt bí mé ós bd’olc 140 mo cthéice, 

bud mótt mo rpéirf 1 rsLéip ’p t n-eactann, 
b'reann liom so mop 45 imipizt ’p 45 OL 

Af maroin Ddmnais “ná cprall cum arppinn. 


Mirror of Right [it is] who shall be bearing it, very great is the 
advantage the good which is done [on earth (?)], refuse sin and listen 
to me. 

[I can hardly believe that this last verse with its lame and impotent 
and unmusical conclusion can be correct, unless indeed it is meant as 
the prologue to the “ repentance ” which follows, and which Raftery, 
after the words “listen to me” may have struck up, accompanying 
himself, as old people say he did, on his violin.] 


* Aliter “ cá mé [as] pidbat. 
+ Aliter “or cionn naoi bpeát,” nac 'ocuisim, munad é=“ more 
than nine fathoms deep ” 
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And God shall open his book before us, 

The mirror of righteousness shining o’er us, 
Each scrap of goodness that day how precious ! 
O brothers let sin no more enmesh us ! 


Here is, I believe, the end of the first poem, or perhaps 
some of it is lost, for this is not a well-turned ending. I 
shall now give the other poem, called Raftery’s Repentance. 


RAFTERY’S REPENTANCE. 


O King of heaven who didst create 
The maa who ate of that sad tree, 
To thee I cry, oh turn thy face, 
Show heavenly grace this day to me.! 


Though shed be now our bloom of youth, 
And though in truth our sense be dull, 

Though fallen in sin and shame I am, 
Yet God the Lamb is merciful. 


When I was young my ways were evil, 
Caught by the devil I went astray ; 
On sacred mornings I sought not Mass, 

But I sought alas! to drink and play. 


1 Literally. O King, who art in heaven, and who createdst Adam, 
and who payest regard to the sin of the apple, I scream to Thee 
now and aloud, for it is Thy grace that I hope for. I am in age, 
and my bloom has withered, many a day am I going astray, I have 
fallen into sin over nine fathoms [deep], but the graces are in the 
hands of the Lamb. 

When I was young evil were my accomplishments, much was my 
delight in quarrels and rows. I greatly preferred playing or drink- 
ing on a Sunday morning to going to Mass. I did not like better to 
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fíon b'peann Liom furde 'n aice cailín óis 
nd Le mnao:í porta 45 céiladeaéc camalt, 
Do tmonna1b móna v0 bi mé cabanta, 
A5up otúif no póice niopt Leis mé Cam. 


Peacad an úbaill, mo C140 ’p mo teun ! 
ip é ml an paosat man Seatt ap beipic, 

Air Op cóir, an cpaop acd mire rior * 
Mauna Boptprd Íora ap m'anam boét. 


tr opm, paziaopi ! cá na Cdipteaca mó, 
Aét 'oiúLcóca4o 0616 MA marfim Tamalt, 
O! Leas sac mvt an mo Eotainn pór; 
A túS na slope, Sup cdpptais m'anam. 


O'éslars na Lá a’p níon td5 mé an fat, 
No sun 1Tead an bÁnn ann an Cusp cú ott 
Aét 4 Aipro-w1H an Ceipc, anoir héró mo cár, 
Ap Le put na n5pdra pliué mo part. 


ip Le vo Stára vo Slan cu máine 

Ar faon cú “Dáibró, an aitpuse vo panne, § 
O00 tus cú Maoire flan ó'n mbstad 

'S 4 Core Epdcapus capptars mire. 


A tu$ na slope cá Ldn ve Spdpa 
'S cú finne beóin 4’p Fíon ve’n wise, 
Le beasán aftdin vo puap cú an pluas 
Oc! preapoail for asur plénais mire. 
* Aliter “ an 0407140.” 
t Aliter “sac n10 buail anuap.” 
$“O att so bun,” acc m’t an com-Puaim éeapt ann pin; “so 
crionad an bámt 6 alt so SLúin ” vo néip an Miodvednais. 
§ “Do unne an aicise,” acc ip ole Snrdeap “aityuse” agu 
“mire” com-fuaim. : 
sit beside a young girl than by a married woman on a rambling visit 
awhile. To great oaths (I was) given, and lustfulness and drunken- 
ness I did not let [pass] me by. The sin of the apple, my destruc- 
tion and my grief ! it is that which destroyed the world on account 
of two. Since gluttony is a crime, I am downf[fallen] unless Jesus 
shall have mercy on my poor soul. 
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Married or single, grave or gay, 
Each in her way was loved by me, 

I shunned not the senses sinful sway, 
I shunned not the bedy’s mastery. 


From the sin of the apple, the crime of two, 
Our virtues are few, our lust runs free ; 
For my riotous appetite Christ alone 
From his mercy’s throne can pardon me. 


Ah, many a crime has indeed been mine, 
But grant to me time to repent the whole, 

Still torture my body, and bruise it sorely, 
Thou King of Glory, but save the soul. 


The day is now passed, yet the fence not made. 
The crop is betrayed, with its guardian by ! 
O King of the Right forgive my case, 
With the tears of grace bedew mine eye. 


In the flood of Thy grace was Mary laved, 
And David was saved upon due repentance, 

And Moses was brought through the drowning sea, 
—O Christ upon me pass gracious sentence. 


O Kirg of Glory, O Lord divine, 
Who madest wine of the common water, 
Who thousands hast fed with a little bread, 
Must I be led to the pen of slaughter ! 


It is on me, alas! that the great crimes are, but I shall reject them 
if I live for a while [longer], beat down everything upon my body yet, 
O King of Glory, but save my soul. The day has stolen away, and I 
have not raised the hedge, until the crop in which Thou delightedst 
was eaten. But O High King of the Right settle my case, and with 
the flood of graces wet mine eye. It was by thy graces Thou didst 
cleanse Mary, and didst save David who made repentance, and Thou 
broughtest Moses safe from drowning, and O Merciful Christ 
rescue me. 
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O! 4 jopa Chíorc & o’fulaing an páir 

AT 00 adlacad, matt vo bi cú Umal. 
Cuirim cumprd * m’anama sf 00 P54t 

&T oft aap mo b4ip ná cobain O4m cul. 


ó Bainpiogain PApyitaip, mátaitt a’ maigoean, 
Ssátán na n5zplapa, aingeat a’p naom, 
Cuilúm copaint m’anama aj 00 Láim 
A Muipe ná oiilcars mé, ’p béió mé paon.T 


Nop tA mé 1 n-aoir, 'T apt Bpuac an BAP, 
’S sr sean an aimpipt 50 océsis[im] 1 n-úig, 
ACT If PEAT FO veizleannaé “ná So bhác 
AZup Fuagfaim pipe af pus na nOúL. 


ip cuaille san that mé1 Scoipinéatl pat, 
No ir cormúil Le báo mé 4 Carll a roiún, 

Do bitipproe aptesé anasard caritiars ’pa’ bphóisií 
'S 00 berdeEad 04 BATAD ’pna ToNNTaId Fuay.§ 


4 Íora Criort, 4 fuaipt bár 014 h-dorne, 
AT 'o'éim5 afip ann vo f1§ 54n toce, 

nac cú tus an tplise Le aicise 00 Déanam, 
?S naé beas an pmudinesd v0 pinneap oft. 


*“ Cuimprd” 1 5-Connaécaid, 1 n-áir “ comaitice,” .1. Divionn. 
+ Aliter “ cós mo pdipc a5uf' cá mé aos.” 

$ -Fainhse. 

§“ Berdead 'sá bátaó ’p a Gaillpead a rnám” aliter “ edt,” 


aT V'ATHAIS mé an Line Le compfuaim vo Véunsm. 


O King of Glory who art full of grace, it was thou who madest 
bedir and wine of the water; with a little bread thou didst satiate 
the multitude, Oh! attend to, help, and save me. O Jesus Christ who 
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O Jesus Christ—to the Father’s will 
Submissive still—who wast dead and buried, 
I place myself in Thy gracious hands 
’Ere to unknown lands my soul be ferry’d, 


O Queen of Paradise, mother, maiden, 
Mirror of graces, angel and saint, 

I lay my soul at thy feet grief-laden, 
And I make to Mary my humble plaint. 


Now since I am come to the brink of death 
And my latest breath must soon be drawn, 
May heaven, though late, be my aim and mark 

From day till dark, and from dark till dawn. 


T am left like a stick in a broken gap, 
Or a helmless ship on a sunless shore, 
Where the ruining billows pursue its track, 
While the cliffs of death frown black before. 


O Jesus Christ who has died for men, 
And hast risen again without stain or spot, 

Unto those who have sought it Thou showest the way, 
Ah, why in my day have I sought it not ! 


didst suffer the passion, and wast buried because thou wast humble, 
I place the shelter of my soul under Thy protection, and at the hour 
of my death turn not thy back upon me. 

O Queen of Paradise, mother and maiden, mirror of graces, angel 
and saint, I place the protection of my soul in thy hand, O Mary 
refuse me not, and I shall be saved. 


Now I am in age and on the brink of the death, and short is the 
time till I go into the ground, but better is late than never, and I 
appeal for kindness to (or perhaps “proclaim that I am on the side 
of”) the King of the elements. 


I am a worthless wattle in a corner of a hedge, or I am like a boat 
that has lost its rudder, that would be beaten in against a rock in 
the ocean and that would be a-drowning in the cold waves. O Jesus 
Christ, who didst die on a Friday, and didst rise again as a faultless 
King, was it not Thou whou gavest me the way to make repentance, 
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Do tárla ap ocup míle ”r occ S-ceuro, 

An fice so besct 1 S-Ceann an 06-0E45, 

Ó'n am tupling Críorc 4 neub na 5e4T410, 

So ori an bliadain 4 noeannaíú feacrcúine * an óicmhe. 

Com cnáibéeac asup 00 bi an Reacciupe, asur bi 

ré “na dune fFiop-cpdrbteae san ampup, ni paib ré 
san meipnesé Hsedvedatse spur són inntinn Avo, 
Asur 00 bpopeuigead é Ap usiptd Cum móin 00 140 
50 nó Seup Anagard na nodsoine nac paid api aon 
inntinn Leip réin. Diod rin map cá ré: ACT 45 TO, 
Af 6d spi DIT, aonán bneás cata, Oi ip rion-aónán- 
c4ts é, D0 junne ré (map ip follupac ó fiadnuIre an 
'oáin Féin) am éisin Timcioll na bliana 1831, nuain 
topaigy an buardpead aip 4 nglaodtap “Cosad na 
nOeacmud” 1 n-éimnn. Cáims an cestpamad 
Seóimre 1 Scpdin “ran mobuusdain 1820, asur 00 Cui 


* Aliter Raiptesid.” 


and was it not little that I thought about Thee ? There first happened 
one thousand and eight hundred [years], and twenty exactly, in 
addition to twelve, from the time that Christ descended, who burst 
the gates, until the year when Raftery made the “‘ Repentance.” 


1Mr. Meehan’s copy ends with the following curious verses which 
would seem to show that Raftery got his poem translated into 
English by a man named Kelly, to give it a wider vogue. I print 
the verses exactly as they stand. They may serve to show the 
difficulty of translating badly written and half-phonetic Irish such 
ag we find in many manuscripts of the last sixty years. 


Le cyroénugsd an anise 7 í bert po léisce 
TA Ceilíró Feltsé (1) 1 arTpUuUsad So beunla, 
Le buad binneac (?) Spdpa a5up THocaipe 
Det a5 Sac Ouine Slacaié a Comaitile. 


Buibe voneso patuzin 7 soimneso 

Don Te VDATOAC DO Cinne OAOINHeEAD 

Na von beinc 0F4540 ón Aipugce fin OeUNTAO 

“1 cupim-fa an acccuinSníú af 1oT4 Corca. 
amen 
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One thousand eight hundred years of the years, 

And twenty and twelve, amid joys and fears, 

Have passed since Christ burst Hell’s gates and defences, 
To the year when Raftery made this Repentance. 


Pious as Raftery was, and he was without doubt a truly- 
pious person, yet he was not without a Gaelic courage and a 
high spirit, and he was prompted at times to say much that 
was too sharp against those who did not think as he 
thought himself. Let that be as it may, but here, at any 
rate, is a fine battle-song, for it is a real battle-song,! which 
he composed (as is plain from the internal evidence of the 
poem itself) some time about the year 1831, when the 
troubles which are called the “Tithe War” arose in 
Ireland. The fourth George came to the throne in the 
year 1820, and Daniel O’Connell established the great 
Catholic Association three years after that ; and the Roman 
Catholics, who were until this time bruised down in the 
dirt, without heart or spirit, began to raise their heads 


1It was just the same in Munster, where the bitterness was equally 
intense. Many of the peasantry looked on the “ Repealers” as the 
army of Ireland. See the poem of “ máine buide,” a woman of the 
County Cork, whose songs went all over the county, and who sang 
[see Gaelic Journal, for December, ’96]— 


Do custla(r] ppeut beads anoir so vé1beansée 
O fesdd15 Pléibe Bi 1 nOúb-coiLtL 
. . e e . ° eo 
So mbéio RNepéatep asur 4 FPónraróe tTheuna 
ósur consnam “é 'o'á Tc1iúftaió, 
ósur an burvean ro an Béapla san pion san peurca4 
ASup cesta 0 Léan 04 nmúrsaó- 


ze. “T heard a little story now, lately, from the golden plover of 
of the mountain that was in Dubhchoill, that there will be a 
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O6thnatt O Conaitt an Corh-cuman mop Cacoilceac 
an bun chí buana "na DIMES fín; 45upr 00 topaig na 
fómánais, 00 bi So VTi an T-am fo bnúisce rior ann 
fan sclaban, Son ppiopisd Sn ppplesacad, 4 scinn 00 
tosbail apip. Cáins buoró Cucs ap muin buoróe, Fo 
bpu2in p40 F401 Veipead 4 Paoifpe, a5ur Cea°d ruisce 
1 DPaipliméao pan mbliadain 1829, agur an blisdain 
?na OIA Pin To Bip ama4c an cosad obann fiocmap 
flop-peapd pin anagaiod na noeacmuro 0 íoc o10Íf' 50 
‘oti reo Leip “na minircéimú0b Satlosa ” map Cuso'pon 
onn4. Oi ppropad na pean Saeóeat pór ann pna 
201916. Saoit piso, map ip 0015, Sup anagaro 
Sacpans oo bi 140 AF THOIr°0, man DO Tl010 4 N-AIT- 
fleaca pOmps. Oo cuineaú an pop 04 féioea4ú te 
Feapaid map an Reaccúine Caoc, asur má fear na 
AoINe 50 ‘DAINSionn le Céile ap COL Domnall ti 
Conailt, cis Linn beir cinnte nán beds an consnóm 
asur' an spiopsd Do fuaipedsvas 6 Oáncóib Haeverlse, 
man 4n oán ro. "Oo bi Thorne cnuoróe 1oin no 
osoinid asup nó parporapaib 1 5Cúise laisean asur 1 
sCúise Muman, 45 C4nhais Seac, 45 ón Dún, 45 
Daile-an-batta, 465 Rat Crapdin, as Rat Commaic, 
agup 1 n-ditescaid eile, agur 00 caillead monán 


Repealer and his strong forces and the help of God steering him, and 
this lot of English speakers, without wine, without feast, and 
showers of bullets routing them.” i 

Her bitterness is even greater than Raftery's; she says— 


OA mbeinn-re Faon-Las F4 Cobac Sedsitita 
&r rá polup bán san mucad, : 

Acc 50 n-aipied’ainn cráCc aft an neam VO CHAO mé 
D’eiped’ainn Laroipt Cuca. 
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again, Victory came to them after victory, until at last, in 
1829, they got their freedom and leave to sit in Parliament; 
and the year after that there broke out that sudden, fierce 
furious war against the Tithes, that up to this time they 
used to pay to the “foreign ministers,” as they called 
them. The spirit of the old Gaels was yet in the people. 
They thought, I am sure, that it was against England 
they were fighting, as their fathers fought before them. 
The wisp was put a-blowing by men like Blind Raftery, and 
if the people stood firm together at the back of Daniel 
O’Connell, we may be sure that they found no small help 
and encouragement from Irish poems like this one. ‘There 
was severe fighting between the people and the soldiers in 
Leinster and in Munster, at Carrickshock, at Doon, at 
Wallstown, at Rathkeeran, at Rathcormac and other places, 
and great numbers of men were killed. The bitterness and 


And again— 


TA mo furl Lem’ MAsiptip na pasav Fáin mbén-stap 
So breicpeso clat an cimptacc, 
'S so mbéióeao 0'4 n-Aipioth 1 bpottaib báróce, 
ap le filib Aptos 074 ocúnnaó. 
Cesta p'léap asuf' picroe trieuna, 
04 scun 1 msolaib bhúisce, 
Cloé as5ur cyaob 1 Láim Sac son-ne 
Asup matlacc VE af an Sctimptace. 


4.e., “ Were I laid low under shredded tobacco and under white 
lights unquenched [%.e., were I dead and being waked], if only I 
should hear tell of the tribe that tortured me, I should rise up 
strong against them. 

“ I hope in my Master that I shall not go under the green sod till 
I see the crew without power, and till I shall be counting them 
drowned in pools, and overwhelmed with tall rocks, showers of 
bullets, and sharp pikes, leaving them in bruised heaps, a stone and 
a branch in each man’s hand, and the curse of God on the crew.” 

Surely O’Connell had good war-material at his hand if he had 
been the man to use it ! 
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oaoine. ip 061-cper0Te an MEAD feipbe asur rpeinse 
00 TAME ann Tn4 Dsoinid 1 Sctpipa na mbuioúan fo; 
ni paid Pad mas Pin noirm an am fo ná “nA O1418, ósur 
TA an creinbe reo roitéin So León ann pna oáncoib 
0 mnne san Reactiipe ann rón aimpip pin. AS TO 
An T-abdpdn-cata DO mnne ré 45 oporcugad, map ip 
001s liom, na SConnactsé Cum rearca4 SO VAInZionn 
an ScúlL na Muimnesae 1 “sCosad na noeaémurd.” 
Rinne ré sp Fonn an crean-abnáin “An Cap 074 
pléid,”’ é, 


ón Cúis 0'4 plérd. 
(Leip an Reaccartpe.) 


Equgide puap cá ’n cúnTa a5 ceannad id, 

Diod clordeam a’p pleas 485116 1 bpraoban Seup, 
ip Se2ith wad an Cúis, cá 'n 04T4 caitTe, 

mar PSttiob na hdAbpoait na naoim “fr an CLéip; 
TA an Gomnesll Le múcaó Tug Lúicein Larca teir, 
Aée céróió ap Dun nstúnaib a’p rappiard atéuinse, 
Suróró an cian ’p bé10 an Lá 45 na Catotleaiy’, 

TA an Muthan che Lapad ’p an Cúir 074 plérd. 


Ip peacad an “ofiúir, DO féin na N-siTeanTta, 

nna aimvbdedin Sufi meallad so ted P401 ’n P5eut, 
Cup Nannpaor oúil mnt ’p tós ré an [ríorma] 

Diol ré an cyleroeam a’p cOmsécta DE. 


1 Literally. Rise ye up, the course is drawing near to you, let ye 
have sword and spear with sharp edge, not far-off from you in the 
[mystic number] “ Five,” the date is up, as have written the apostles, 
the saints and the clergy. The candle is to be quenched which 
Luther brought lit with him, but go ye on your knees and ask a 
petition. Pray ye the Lamb and the day will bo won by the 
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anger that came upon the people in the course of these 
years is incredible. They were not thus, either before this 
time or after it, and this bitterness is evident in the poems 
which Raftery composed about this period. Here is the 
Battle-song which he made encouraging apparently the 
Connachtmen to stand firm at the back of the Munstermen 
in the Tithe War. He composed it to the air of the old 
song, the Cúis da plé. 


THE “CUIS DA PLE” BY RAFTERY. 


Rise up and come, for the dawn is approaching,} 
With sword, and with spear, and with weapon to slay, 
For the hour foretold by the saints and apostles, 
The time of the “FIVE”? is not far away. 
We'll quench by degrees the light of the Lutherns, 
Down on your knees let us pray for the Southerns, 
God we shall please with the prayers of the Catholics, 
Munster’s afire and Cúis dá plé.® 


Lust was the cause, it was lust and adultery,* 
—Sins that leave many beneath the sod— 
Why Henry swerved from the path of Popcry, 
Who sold his faith and who sold his God. 


Catholics, Munster is on fire, and Cúis dá plé—-i.e., the cause is 
a-pleading. 

This would make it appear that Raftery composed his song in 
1833 or 1834, since the Tithe War did actually come to a successful 
issue in 1835, and in the same year Thomas Drummond inaugurated 
a new regime at Dublin Castle. 

3Pronounced “ Koosh daw play,” which means “the cause 
a-pleading.” 

4 Adultery is a sin according to the Commandments, in spite of 
which, plenty have been deceived with regard to the case. Henry 
conceived a liking for it and he raised the schism, he sold the faith 
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Cuin Wolrey oftoé-pin pao Cranmep a’p Latimer, 

CalBin a’p Utiteip 00 ceangail an c-a1zc105 41, 

Sin 140 4n ctiseap 0 ÚS 041446 na maltaécan 
“'D'Fás Ofloc-theap a5ur puss a1 Saevdeat. 


TA'n 04 Cúise múman ap prubal, ’p ni prsopsro 
So tesstapi 0616 vesémard a’p cíor 04 néift 

Ss v4 'ocusp4túóe 'óóib congnamh a’p éine [oo] fearath 
Berd’ sdproard L45 a’p 54é beanna pévo. 

Berd’ Sait ap a 5-cúl, af San teace An sip Aca, 

Azur “Opangemen” brhúisce 1 Sciúmar” 54é baile ’5ainn, 

Dyerteam ar Japyt 1 oceaé cúiftce 45 na Catotcars’ 
Sacpana mamó, “fr an Cdn aft Ssevdeat, 


““cúir,” MS. 

*sspiobta “insúeóin ” ’pan M.S. mat Labarpiteap 1 5-Connacc- 
aid é. 

+’s é “coirce” an T-ainm cestit coitcionn, ACT ei An 
Reaccuipie “Jupy” te ‘“comaproa,” no com-fuaim, 00 béanam Le 
“cúl” asur te “bhúisce.” 


and power of God. Wolsey inspired Cranmer and Latimer with an 
evil design, Calvin and Luther [were they] who bound-fast the 
articles, those are the five of the authors of the curse who left the 
Gael under dis-respect and rout. 

1(It is dhara not to regret the intrusion of this foolish and 
awkward verse in an otherwise fine war-song. ) 


The two provinces of Munster are afoot, and will not stop till 
tithes be overthrown by them, and rents according, and if help were 
given them and [we were] to stand by Ireland, the [English] guards 
would be feeble, and every gap [made] easy. The Galls (t.c., Eng- 
lish) will be on their back, without ever returning again, and the 
Orangemen bruiced in the borders of every town, a judge and a jury 
in the court-house for the Catholics, England dead, and the crown 
on the Gael. 

2¥From this verse it appears that some at least of the peasantry, 
even at that early period, distinctly associated the struggle against 
tithes with the idea of a possible struggle against rents. Very few 
appear to have seen this at the time, though Dr. Hamilton, the col- 
lection of whose tithes led to the sanguinary affair of Carrickshock 
in Kilkenny, where no less than 28 of the police were killed and 
wounded, said to the spokesman of a deputation of the peasantry 
who waited on him: “I tell you what it is, you are refusing to pay 
tithes now ; you will refuse to pay rents by and by,” to which the 
spokesman of the peasantry retorted: ‘‘ There is a great difference, 
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Inspired by Wolsey were Cranmer and Latimer, 

Calvin and Luther drew up the articles, 

Five in sooth who made war on Catholics, 
Leaving in ruin the Gael down-trod. 


There’s a fire afoot in the Munster provinces,! 
Its “down with the tithes and the rents we pay,” 2 
When we are behind her, and Munster challenges, 
The guards of England must fall away. 
Though Orangemen grudge our lives, the fanatics, 
We'll make them budge, we accept their challenges, 
We'll have jury and judge in the courts for the Catholics, 
And England come down in the Cúis dá, plé. 


sir, between tithes and rents: we get some value for the rents, we 
get the land, anyway, for them, but we get no value at all for the 
tithes.” The incredibly bitter feelings engendered by the struggle 
at Carrickshock in 1831, found vent in an English ballad, founded 
on an Irish model, one verse of which I heard from my friend 
Michael Kavanagh, of Washington, D.C., who was once private sec- 
retary to John O’Mahony, and author of the Life of Meagher, who 
was himself “raised ”’ in that neighbourhood. This verse struck me 
as being so revoltingly savage, and at the same time so good a speci- 
men of Irish vowel-rhyming, that it were a pity not to preserve it. 
It runs thus, as well as I can remember it :— 


Oh, who could desire to see better sporting, 
Than the peelers groping among the rocks, 
With skulls all fractured, and eyeballs droken, 
Their fine long noses and ears cut off! 
Their roguish sergeant with heart so hardened, 
May thank his heels that so nimbly ran, 
But all that’s past is but a token, 
To what we'll show them at Slieve-na-man ! 


It is wcrth mentioning that the Kilkenny peasants who made this 
desperate attack gave their words of command in Irish, and, no doubt, 
felt that they were the ‘‘ Gael” once more attacking the “ Gall.” 

Joseph Sheridan Lefanu, almost the best of our Anglo-Irish novel- 
ists, prophesied of the landlords who looked on quiescent during the 
Tithe War: ‘‘ Never mind, their time will come; rents will be 
attacked as tithes are now, with the same machinery and with like 
success.” “His prophecy,” says his brother, W. R. Lefanu, ‘‘ was 
laughed at.” Long after, one who had heard him said to him; “Well, 
Lefanu, your rent war hasn't come.” All he said was: ‘‘’Twill 
come, and soon, too,” as it did. 
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Déró asainn aor Cárs pléatica 'p curoe4Ccra, 
OU a'r mine a’p rpórnc 04 Erp, 

béró maire “sur bLAE asur pár an Cptannard, 
Snua4ó “sur rnar 4sur' opiérc an Feun. 

teicríú pid dn af neam-áfro aft Sacr4n4i5”; 

Ap námaro le pan 45ur Le4so0 a’p Leoti(?) onna, 

Ceinnce4c4 cnám ann 546 Ajto 45 14 Catotcais’, 
'S nac pin í San bylabsé an Chip 074 plérv. 


ip 1omd4 Feat KHEds F401 an THAT To ceilste " 
O Cotnca4 50 h-inmp ’p 50 Daile Roirché, 
Asuf buacaitlide bóna Le pan a5 imteact 
O Ftóro Cilte-Camms 50 “Dancy baé.” 
Acc 10mpocard an cdyzroa 'T bérd Lám maic a5inn-ne, 
Seappard an máú aft CL4p na h-iminte, 
‘04 bpeicfinn-fe an sda o PoreTLapize Fo DBroppa ia, 
Seinnfinn 50 vermin an Cúir 074 plérv. 


Exqusrde pus, a’p Sluaiproe uile, 

Céróróe Af an Scnoc 45uf' Zlacars but nsteur, 
As D146 Cá 14 FHaps a’p béró ré 'n bun Scurveacra, 

Diod 454145 meipnesé, ip bheás an peut é. 
Hndcoeard fib an Lá ann Hac áifto ve Sacpanaiys’, 
Duailsd an clap ’p béió na cÁfr0410 reach, Cugaid, 
Olarde ap Lóim, anoip, rtáince Rarprersid, 

’S é éuipipead Da01d baill af an SCuip v's plérd. 


on  ———————————————— 


*Labaipiteati 4n focal ro mart “clicte.” 1p focal coiccíonn 
1 sConnaccard é. Ip tonnann “bí ré ceitste” asur “Cuard 
brerteamnar na cúitire “na 45410.” 

1 By Easter we ghall have revelry and company, drinking and play- 
ing, and sport according; there shall be beauty and blossom and 
growth on trees, fairness and fineness and dew upon the grass. Ye 
shall see falling-off and contempt on the Sassenachs, our enemy pre- 
cipitated, and overthrow and defeat (1) upon them, bonfires in every 
art (i.e., point of the compass) for the Catholics, and is not that, and 
no profit (1) the Cúis dá plé. ! 

2 The Celtic imagination of this verse, and its “revolb against the 


despotism of fact,” is characteristic in the highest degree of the Irish 
poets, 
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When Easter arrives we'll have mirth and revelry,} 
Eating and drinking, and sport, and play, 
Beautiful flowers, and trees, and foliage, ~ 
Dew on the grass through the live-long day.? 
We'll set in amaze the Gall and the Sassenach, 
Thronging the ways they will all fly back again, 
Our fires shall blaze to the halls of the firmament, 
Kindling the chorus of Cúis da ple. 


There are many fine men at this moment a-pining 
From Ennis to Cork, and the town of Roscrea, 
And many a Whiteboy in terror a-flying 
From the streets of Kilkenny to Bantry Bay. 
But there's change on the cards, and we'll now take a hand again, 
Our trumps show large, let us play them manfully, 
Boys, when ye charge them from Birr into Waterford, 
It is I who shall lilt you the Cúis da plé.* 


Up then and come in the might of your thousands, 
Stand on the hills with your weapons to slay ; 
God is around us and in our company, 
Be not afraid of their might this day. 
Our hand is victorious, their cards are valueless, 
Our victory glorious, we'll smash the Sassenachs, 
Now drink ye in chorus, ‘long life to Raftery,” 
For it’s he who could sing you the Cúis dá plé. 


8 There is many a fine man at this time sentenced, from Cork to 
Ennis and the town of Roscrea, and White Boys wandering and 
departing from the street of Kilkenny to Bantry Bay. But the cards 
shall turn and we shall have a good hand, the trump shall stand on 
the board we play at. If I were to see the race on them (i.e., them 
driven to fly) from Waterford to Birr, I would sing you indeed the 
Cúis da plé. 

Rise up and proceed all of you, come upon the hill and take your 
eguipment, God has the graces, and He shall be in your company. 
Let ye have courage, ib is a fine story (I have to tell you), ye shall 

ain the day iu every quarter from the Sassenachs. Strike ye the 

oard and the cards will be coming to you. Drink out of hand now 
« health to Raftery, it is he would put success for you on the Cúis 
da plé. 
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ós To onoir 04n níor reinóe, 04 mb'réroin, 'oo 
mnne ré am éisin, voip, 1822, man Ceapaim (nuaip 
o1OMpalsy curd De nA h-eapoosaib, F401 pouapad 
Ooectip Us Oabgsaitlt anagard na “ppot 4 ppdro Citte- 
spa”) asur 1831 nuain cuipesd na ppoitte (m1)- 
náiriúnca on bun, 45 An Stannlaigeac. 700 bi 
“rsoitte pparoe Cille-oapa’?—pgoilte 00 bi cuptas 
At, bun Le aipsioo purblive, Agup DO cus tesassrs 
7oo éeuo mile páirte, beas5-nac*—ag reapamh amac 
ANASAID nd Romdnse, spur 45 740 50 scaictfroir ón 
bíobLa beupla Cup 0’4 Léiseaú 1onNTA; ósur 0’ 0101S 
ro Ann 4 Leitér0 pin ve FUSE 50 paid PAD, mon 
oubsic an t-Capdos O Oubgaill “ag cósDáil 
mneóráin, Lopsad-cpoide, A5ur beas-nó€ cogsard, 
anny 54é baile bess.” ip copmiil 50 peustaro An 
Reacctipe cpacc afi an Hc6rhaiple nuard “pgoilte 
náiriúnca” 'oo Cup Af bun, A5up nde BPacard ré ann 
pan rseut pin acc Lám Sacpana 45 1441610 builLe eile 
00 BuAdALsd on An TSedn-bean-bo1eTe sup 4 cperoeam 
700 BAINT Di. If D6IS sun cero reirean FO aio 
paogal ann so noeunpad nda ppoitte nusavsa fo 
Ppotertinsaig ve na oaoimb: m Oedpinsaovsp, ACT 
fpinnesosyp test-Sacpanaig Viob 'oe'n Cmedl ip meorá, 
45 bainc Diob 4 OTEANZAD, 4 pean-pseut, 4 n-abnán, 
& SCeÓIil (‘oo bi com-éeansaitce te n-4 ‘oteAngaid) 
asur SC md eile 00 bi ’na Corhspta naéipiunTsacTa 
AC4, 54 OFASHAIL anit, 1 occ naé 'ocuiseónn ón 
c-aofr ÓS onn 4 Condé FEIN asur onn 4 baile réin, 
na h-abpdin Bpedga agup na 'oánca uaiple 00 mnne 


* Bi cimei0Ll occ milliin aoine 1 n-Éimnn an T-am To. 
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Here now is, if possible, a still bitterer poem which he 
made some time, as I imagine, between the year 1822— 
when some of the bishops under the leadership of Dr. Doyle 
turned against the “Kildare Street Schools”—and 1831 
when Stanley established our so-called “ National” (!) 
Schools. The Kildare Street Schools—which were estab- 
lished by public money and gave instruction to about 


100,000 children'—held out against the Roman Catholics, 
and said that they must have the English Bible read in them 


and they acted in such a way that they served, as Dr. Doyle 
said, “to generate discord, heart-burnings, and almost a 
civil war in every village.” Raftery, no doubt, heard talk 
of the new scheme of establishing “ National” schools, and 
only saw in that report the hand of England seeking to 
strike another blow at the “ Poor Old Woman,” and to rob 
her of her faith. No doubt, he believed that there was a 
danger that these new schools might make Protestants of 
the people. They have not indeed done this, but they have 
made them half-English of the worst kind, taking from them 
their language, their traditions, their songs, their music 
(which was bound up with their language), and everything 
that was a mark of nationality ; and leaving them to-day 
in such a state that the youth of his own county and his 
own village can no longer understand the fine songs and 
noble poems which Raftery made for their fathers, nor that 
sweet Gaelic language which was spoken byall their ancestors 
before them, since the time the Milesians first set foot on 


1The population of Ireland was then close on eight millions, of 
whom probably six millions were Irish-speaking or bi-lingual, and 
mostly taught in hedge-schools. 
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Raircemró 'o'4 n-aitpeacaib, ná an Saedeits binn 
po bi O'Á L4D4ine 45 4 Pinnpedapai’ nompa 6 
fear Clann Mid an ocúr, ap ón oiledn fo; 54 
brástáit man 4n Sceuona Com rómorca pin ann 
A n-inneleact, naé bpuil acc 600 no 700 vo foctaid an 
A mbéaLaid 1 n-áic 4,000 no 6,000 v0 bi 45 4 n-óiú- 
pedacaid, 1 múocc nae bpuil tonne snoip acu map be10- 
esd páircróe Son céill 1 Scompyiard Le n-4 n-aitpleac- 
A1d-mopia ! 

TA an 'oán Po, Map Featl an an Bust apup an an 
Treifibe até Ann, níor cormúile Le piora 00 “'óeun- 
faroe Áic éisin 1 SCúis: ULAO, nd te habdpdn 00 
cumparde 1 muis-€ó no 1 nOaituin, asur ní'L eóLar 
454m sf son bior4 eite até cormúil teir. ip fiú, 
map pin, 4 TAbsITIT ANN ro. 

1S FADA Ó CUIREAD SÍOS. 
ip-paosa ó cuipesd pior 50 otiucpad Té ’pan tpaogat 
So noóincpíóe ful “Tr 50 noeunparve pléucta, 
Do néirí maf PHiod na naoim pan mbl1ad4in an naoi* cá n b4054L, 
má SérLtimro vo0'n Sstúoprúit Naomea. 
An balla deuntap pustt ni fanann ré o bpao fuof; 
Ssíonttann Tré ó'n vopt0c-“ founvation,” 
ACC An AIT 4 NVEACAID An T-4OL ní Copdéard CLoé ar Corde’, 
TA an Gazipiary F401 “na purde nsé bpleupsparo. 

*ip cormúil so 1646 an Tpean-Capiplaingipieact Teo 1 S-cuimne 
as on fteaccúine :— 

Nuaip caittpesp an Ledman 4 near 
'S an fotandn breac 4 BIS, 
Semnprd an cLáinreac 50 binn binn 
Voift 4 h-o€t A5up 4 N401. 

tr cormúil so mear sann ré an rsríobcúin 45ur pean-cappaings- 
speacca Le céile! labaincean “Haosal” map “ baorgeal” ann 
fo, aCc “ naomta4 ” man “naémta.” “á bpoinreaú ré 04 fann 
meunpad fé “ba4é54U” ve “baosal » asup “ naoimta” ve 
“naomta.” 
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this island ; leaving them, too, in such thorough intellec- 
tual ruin that their vocabulary has dwindled down from 
some 4,000 or 6,000 words to 600 or 700, so that in com- 
parison with their grandfathers they are mere ignorant 
children ! 

This poem, on account of the hatred and bitterness that 
is in it, is more like a piece which might have been made in 
Ulster than like a song composed in Mayo or Galway, and 
I do not know anything else that resembles it. For these 
reasons it is worth while to give it here. 


HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN SAID? 
How long has it been said that the world should be bled, 
And blood flow red like a river? 
In the year of the ‘‘ Nine”! when the crimson moon shall shine 
(It stands written in the Scripture for ever). 
The wall that has been built where no blood-cement is spilt 
Slips forth from its uncertain foundation, 
But where blood has gone and lime, it shall stand through tide 
and time, 
As a bulwark and a rock to the nation.? 


1No doubt Raftery is alluding to the old prophecy scarcely yet 
forgotten, which may be thus translated :— ae 


When the tawny Lion shall lose his strength, 
And the bracket Thistle begin to pine, 

Sweet, sweet shall the wild Harp sound at length 
‘Between the Eight and the Nine. ' 


Literally. ‘‘ When the Lion shall lose his strength and the 
bracket [speckled] thistle his vigour, the harp shall play sweetly, 
sweetly, between the eight and the nine.” In another poem of his 
called the ‘‘ History of the Bush,” he alludes to a prophecy that 
the ‘‘ Gaels would score a point in the 29th year.” 

2 Titerally. It is long since it was set down that it would come 
into the world, that blood ghould be spilt and slaughter made, 
according as the saints wrote, in the year of the Nine is the danger, 
if we give in to the Holy Scripture. The wall which is built cold 
[i.e., without mortar] it does not stay long up, it slips from the bad 
foundation, but where the lime went, a stone shall not move out of 
it for ever ; the rock is under it seated, which shall not burst. 
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ip ríonnúróe pean an Cúinc 00 paoilead tabaipic anuor 
Act 'ré theapaim-re sur nid naé péroitt, 
TA naom Peavayp te n-4 bhúac 45uT' Criort [oo] cearn an pluss 
Ap congbdéard p40 nd h-uain Lé céile. 
Avalepanup ’p oftip 00 Topas an pHeutl ap ocúir, 
Asup hannyziaor sn c-OCt vo théis & céile, 
Aét Viogaleap pre a’p pusiy at “ Ofangemen” so Lust 
nac bpuailt aprath an “conpacpstion.” 


AS éifSe Ssoib ’p as Lurde, pmuainrd1d ap an 115, 
Do Cputais afi Fao 4n cine oa4onna4, 
ip 1omd4 coil "pan ngaoit ACC ni tis “ná “ran cpaogsal 
Sup ip beas an aor te’ bpuis mír péroteac. 
ipebél vo faoil An easlaip Tabaizic Faoi lise 
Ad curt 4n45410 * an beata naometa, 
TA fí 1 nséibíonn fíor air Lurceip Le n-a T4016, 
"S íoc 50 cpuard faor an “ pepopmation.” T 


A Oia, N4E Mop An Ppdtic an ofpeam vo fort án NOd6Sad 
So mbud éi51n 0616 4 bóca DO Péunad, 

A’p thtliam vo tionpsain sled a’p v0 Cuiti na Saedit v'4 

'ocheóin 

ní feicpíó piao níor mó é slLeurrca. 

Dainpesti clos ’pan Róim, béió ceinnce cnámh a’P ceót, 
Annp 54¢ beas 25uf' [Zac] mop ché éimnn, 

O Cáin is Seditipe 1 5-cpdin cá Onánsemen pooi brón, 
AT san neanc aca 4 pron vo pér0edd. 


a EE sr Do SIHIIIHEEE SEE" SSaas sm 
Sé Wp panntas pao” pan MS. 


+TA OIL mop as an fReaccúire, maf Eromro, ann pna poctaib 
Apro-Slopaés saltoa po épioénuigear 1 n-“ ation” (= “éipinn ”). 
Na ceud filróe ve na FAaovataib v0 rstúob 1 mbeupila pugaos 
na focla ro aptesé ann ’p Sac jtann, beas-naCc ! 


1 Everlasting and ancient is the Court that it was thought to bring 
down, but ’tis what I think, that it is a thing impossible ; St. Peter 
is at its brink (¢.¢., by its side), and Christ whom the multitude 
crucified, and they will keep the lambs together. Adultery and lust 
began the story first, and Henry VIII. who forsook his consort, but 
vengeance running and rout [fall] speedily on the Orangemen, who 
never got the consecration. i 
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Everlasting is the court that they thought to make their sport, 
But that court can stand wind, rain, and weather, 
St. Peter is on guard, with Christ to watch and ward, 
And to gather all his lambs in together. 
Adultery and lust began the game at first, 
When Henry the Eighth ruled the nation, 
But shout and rout pursue that bloody Orange crew, 
Never favoured by our Lord’s consecration.? 


Whene’er ye rise or lie, think upon God on high, 
And practise all his virtues—we need them— 
This strange world changes fast, as change both wind and blast, 
From a small thing may arise our freedom. 
Elizabeth who thought Faith might be sold and bought, 
And who harassed all the just of the nation, 
In chains she now is tied, with Luther at her side, 
They are paying for their “ Reformation.” 2 


Dear God ! but this is play! they thought to burn and slay, 
But their courage ebbs away down to zero, 

Their William clad in mail, who left in chains the Gael, 
They shall never again see that hero. 

A bell is rung in Rome, it says our triumph’s come, 
With bonfires, and music, and cheering, 

Since George is on the throne the Orangemen make moan, 
They run cold in every bone—they are fearing ! $ 


? On rising up of you and on your lying down, think ye upon the 
King who created, throughout, the human race; there is many a 
change in the wind, but not more plentiful than are in the world, and 
it is a little way through which we might find rescue. Isabel (i.e., 
Elizabeth) who thought to bring the church under law, opposing the 
holy life, she is down in chains, and Luther at her side paying dearly 
for the reformation. 

Oh, God! is it not great the sport, the lot that thought to burn 
us, how they had to deny their vote? And William who began the 
fight, and who put the Gael out of their way, they shall see him no 
more prepared [for fight]. A bell shall be struck in Rome, there shall 
be bonfires and music in every little and in every great [place] 
throughout Ireland. Since George came to the throne the Orangemen 
are under grief, and without power to blow their nose. 
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A Íora Ceurtca 1 Schann ná feu apt Látt an oneam 
nár Biol an bean v’oil TU af aon Cop, 
ACT Lúicein 'T 4 Dlise cam ’p an bunad ófteroear ann 
Naé olc an ceafic 50 bpuisroír Héilleao. 
mó pion 00 Opangemen ni’L maic vo’n CclLéipt 1 Hcaine 
Sa cpotugad ap pio Le Léisead a5 Erqu[nn] 
Hutt euscóif pinrat (?)* ’p peall apur clipead clainne Satt 
'D'iompa4is an Diobla anonn ’pan mbéasla. 


Gualard mé muna[b] bpeus, 50 OTiucpard ré pan cpsésat 
So H-curiproe mArgSipeipt LéiSin ann Fae cúinne, 
ní bpuil ran scár act TSéim T 45 meallsd uainn an chéro 
Asur Diitcaigr vo SnóCcoisib Lúiceit. 
Crerotó 'oo'n CLéip "Pp ná cérórú ap mAL4ific Feit, 
No caittfrd fib Mac Dé ’p CuMmacea, 
'S an Long fo Guard 4 Léis (?) má céróeann fb ann ve téim 
1ompócatró Tí a’p béró mb púice. 
Alcaigrd Le 014, TA an c-dEaip Dairctró fiat, 
'S congbdcard Té sti nA caopicar] HAst04, 
An plioéc 1 5-cat ná 1 nplistt nap iol an páir 4m4m 
Asup pesrpard ré anasaro0 búrcáis a’ DÁL4i8. 
TA Clanna Hatt ’n ón noisy map beróeaú mavjis alla an 
pliab 
Berd 45 14808210 on T-uan VO Soro ó'n MATAIT. 
Acc O Ceallais veunpad a bpiaúac Fan cú 54n eac Son 
rmon 
Le coil, a’p cúrhaécc pig na nSrára: 


ee ee 


*=frongail=otinmapidso, no mapibad ouine sc4 S40L4C€ Lest 
réin. 

+=An focal Déanta “pcheme.” 

tna 4 xcliat,” ran MS. “slat” =crior0. 


10 Jesus, crucified on tree, do not see put down the people who 
never sold the woman who reared thee, on any consideration, but 
Luther and his crooked way, and the family that believe in him, is 
it not a bad right that they should get submission. If it is true for 
the Orangemen, there is no use for the clergy in their talk, and the 
proof of that, Ireland has to read, that it is injustice, murder and 
treachery, and the deception (?) of the children of the Galls that 
turned the Bible over into English. ' 
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O Christ for us who died, we never sold thy bride, 
Do not see us set aside we beseech thee, 

But they who sing the praise of Luther’s crooked ways, 
Shall their impious petitions reach thee ! 

The Orangemen assert that our clergy are but dirt, 
Insulting us since Luther’s arrival, 

May treachery and shame be their lot who bear the blame 
Of turning into English the Bible.? 


I heard, if it be true, a rumour strange and new, 
That they mean to plant schools in eaeh corner ; 

The plan is for our scaith, to steal away our faith 
And to train up the spy and suborner. 

Our clergy’s word is good, Oh ! seek no other food, 
Our church has God’s own arm round her, 

But if ye will embark on this vessel in the dark, 
It shall turn in the sea and founder.? 


But thanks be to the Lord, Father Bartley is our sword, 
Set fast in our midst as a nail is ; 

*Tis he shall guard the sheep, his clann was not for sleep, 
He will stand against the Burkes and the Dalys.® 

The Gall is on our tracks, like wolves that rage in packs, 
They seek to tear the lamb from the mother, 

But O’Kelly is our hound, and to hunt them he is bound, 
Till we see them fall to tear one another.4 


2J heard, unless it be a lie, that it shall come in the world that a 
master of learning shall be placed in every corner. There is nothing 
in the case but a scheme deceiving the flock away from us, and refuse 
ye the works of Luther. Believe in the clergy and go not exchanging 

rass, [s.e,, remain on your own pasture] or ye shall lose the Son of 
od and His power, and this ship that went to ruin (?) if ye go into 
it of a leap, it will turn and ye shall be underneath it. 


8 The Dalys of Dunsandle, no doubt. 


“Render thanks to God, Father Bartley [í.e., Bartholomew] is in the 
west, and he will keep guard over the sheep, he is of the race that in 
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N’L Fiseavodit Lawn na bhéroe ná Snéararó Anv1a1s 4 L4é 
Naé mbíonn 45 procad bheus ap Usoaipi, 

& mbíobla an báin 4 méatt, 45 Veapbuged “pan éiteac, 
Act iocpard P40 1 n'oeine cúire. 

featt S4n padapc Han léisean 4 míniseaf vs01b an rseul, 
gaipceniú éire Le até Dubsiavd, 

[’S] aoein 50 Flaitesp é na4C pacard nese So h-eus 
Bérdeap as plé te Leabnaib Lurcerp. 


Do rsyjiob an feaccúine an tpiomad 'oán ciméíotL 
An Ams Geu'nnd, Tap éir An TOSTtA ELHDAMLA 1 SCon- 
046 An CLáin pan mblaaoain 1828, ain an SL40O ré 
Ousid th Conall. "Dein ré pro airceac ann pan 04n 
fo Map an Scev'ons, smal agup Supt T401L ré Sun 
pescaig an c-oCrihaú Nannpaor anagard na nOsevedl 
nuaip Cui ré 4 bean usrd! Ni paid son nuo Com 
peas Leip na OdnTaib pin amedrs ná nosoine ploime 
nÁ ó foin, a5up cperoim nac mbé1H 45am ACT An 
slain-fijunne nuaip Oeipim So bpuil rpíonóo ná n'oán 
To imtigte an Fao ap Connactaid snoip, 45up LÁ nA 
h-obnáin péin beas-naC 1mtigte ap Cuimne, crd 50 
bruit an óicm se, Conosé Muig C6, asur mónán eite 
oe pioraid an Reacttipe te fAgail for ap beut na 
fedan-odoine annp pac Ait. Ni titbspwo acc Aon 
tánn amdin ve “Ouard Uí Conaitt” ann ro, asur 
beimm an plann fo, maf TA THACT ANN, Af ón creon- 


battle or conflict never sold the passion [perhaps a mistake for “ sold 
the pass” ] and he will stand against Burkes and Dalys. The chil- 
dren of the Gall are after us, as it were wolves upon mountains, that 
would be seeking to steal the lamb from the mother, but O’Kelly will 
hunt them without hound, horse, or bridle, by the will and the power 
of the King of the Graces. 
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The man who weaves our frieze, the cobbler who tells lies, 
They read learned authors now !—cause for laughter !— 
Their bible on their lips and at their finger tips! 
But they’ll pay for it all hereafter. 
A blind unlettered man expounds to you his plan, 
Raftery, whose heart in him is burning, 
Who bids ye all to know that none to heaven can go 
On the strength of their Luther’s learning. 


Raftery wrote a third poem about the same time, after the 
renowned election in the County Clare in 1828, which he 
called “ O’Connell’s Victory.” He says a curious thing in 
this poem also, as though he thought it was against the 
Gaels that Henry VIII. sinned when he put away his wife ! 
There was nothing so bitter as these poems amongst the 
people before or since, and I believe that I shall be speak- 
ing only the exact truth if I say that the spirit of these 
poems is completely gone out of Connacht now, and the 
songs themselves are nearly passed out of memory, though 
the “ Repentance,” “County Mayo,” and many other pieces 
of Raftery are to be yet found in the mouths of the old 
people in every place. I shall only give one verse of 
“OQ’Connell’s Victory” here, and I give this verse only 


1 There is not a weaver of lawn or frieze, or a cobbler after his day, 
that does not be picking lies out of authors, their bible on the top of 
their fingers, assuring and perjuring, but they shall pay at the end of 
the case. A man without sight, without learning [it is] who 
expounds to you the story, Raftery, who listened to all that was said, 
and who says that to the heaven of God no one shall ever go who 
will be pleading with the books of Luther. 
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tappaingipesct pin sin An Laban mé puar. OS 
ro é. 
Bloip v0 Ctúofc a’p oo Ris ná nHpdpal 
Tan Cappary Laroip, ná Clip afi1dm, 
Saoil Seásan a’p Mapicain 4 cabasrzit Le páintóe, 
’S $65 Nannypisor páilic Led, man Seall an mnaoi. 
Chionpard an potandn ’p cuicpíó an bLác 06, 
D410 An Ledthan ap Ldn a’p ni panpard ann bs, 


Z 


Mar 1p F404 Ó OUbs4d FO OTIUCPAD an Lá seal 
Do feimnpead an ELéipipeaé 1 mbLiadain an naoi! 

Ip teón é ped anoir, ACT b'érioin SO MbEID TULLE Ad 
454m Le pad 1 OTAOIDH An RReaccúine am éisin eite. 

Cuatard mé níor mó “ná son 04n amáin ann 4 
ruil COmpad 1o1n OUINe beó asur Anam “uine mars. 
ós ro ceann ve’n crónc fin ‘DO FUdip mé ó Seagan 
O Ceapnaig até ’na máisircin ppoite 1 mDeut-muitéao 
4 SCon0sé Muig-C6. 1p fottapac nae bruit ann act 
s10ta en abnán, assur 50 bruit mónán amuga Ann, 
act paoilesp ’na Dias pin So mb’ fiú 4 Cabaipic ann 
ro. 1r é an c-ainm até aig, “ O4n an Tuip,” asur cá 
ré coiTcionts Amesrs nda noooine Timciolt Deut- 
mMuiléso. Ip CaypaIy 4p muin, an Top fo, TimC1oLL 
04 hile HE45 Ón TALAM a4sur TA Tedc-polaip ann 
anoir. Ip an an F-Capypaiy aonpdnasaig usaigmys reo 
0 Cuineo0 ón T-AnAM 4F DeUNam aitpescaip. Ip 
DOI 440 CIA’N WAIT NO C14 Leif 4 NDedINAD an 
oán. NL miorún cespt 4p DIT ann. Ip cormúile é 
te ppor “ná te oán. Cuineann ré ann án Scuimne sn 
beumr415e46c ip pine 00 bi 46 na Soe'óe4Laib. 


1 Literally. Glory to Christ and the King of the Graces, the rock is 
strong that never failed. John and Martin thought to bring it down, 
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because the old prophecy which I noticed above is alluded 
to in it, 
THE YEAR OF THE NINE. 
Glory to Christ and the King of Graces / 
The Rock’s our basis, the Rock of Life, 
Though John and Martin made hard their faces, 
And Henry helped them, to gain a wife. 
But the Thistle shall wither and leave no traces, 
In gloom and disgrace is the Lion to pine, 
While the Harp shall sound to the wind’s embraces, 
Long, lively, and loud, in the year of “ Nine.” ! 
This is enough about Raftery, for the present ; perhaps I 
may have more to say about him on some future occasion. 
I have heard more than one poem in which occurs a 
conversation between a living person and the soul of a dead 
man. Here is one of this sort which I got from John 
[O’]Kearney, a schoolmaster in Belmullet, County Mayo. It 
is evident that there is only part of the song here, and that 
there is a great deal amiss in it ; but I thought, despite this, 
that it was worth giving here. The name it is called by is 
the “The Poem of the Tor,” and it is common among the 
people round Belmullet. This Tor is a rock in the sea, some 
twelve miles from land, and there is now a lighthouse 
on it. It was on this solitary, lonely rock that the soul 
was put to do penance. It is hard to say when, or by 
whom, the poem was made. It has no regular metre ; it 
is more like prose than poetry, and reminds us of the very 
earliest poems of the Gael. 


and Henry took part with them for the sake of awuman. The Thistle 
shall wither and the blossom shall fall off it, the Lion shall be over- 
thrown and no strength shall remain in him, for it is long since it 
was said that the bright day would come when the Harp would play 
in the year of the Nine ! 
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'oán ón TUT. 


ón “Ouine. 


A Síolta Go "pan crléib 

ATA DO O'C14040 45 4n TOF, 
Ceipt 45am oft 1 n-ainm fopa: 
An 'ouine paogatca tu no seilc?* 


An c-ónam. 


O €usirce4tt an ceirc 1 n-ainm Íora 

Dati 50 Veithin FOorSLÓC40 out, 

ní 'ouine paosatta mé ná seile, 

Act anam bocc 4 0'FPÁSD4145 an r4054L To. 
A'r naé n'oea4cató so Flaiteap VE 6 fom. 


An ‘Ouine. 


Ceipt 454m ote arti 

San volis v0 Veunam our, 

c’pan ó v' P45 cú an paogsal ro 

No Bruit cú aptiath, 6 fon, ann pin? 


An t-Anam. 


fice bliadan so 'Dómnac fo Cuard Cosifiainn 
Syafi an c-anam Leip an Scolainn CLaoin, 
[401 Feapicainn, F401 Sort, 

acc beast beannaét na mboécán an an cpaosat 
Berdinn na ceuota vblisdan eile ann. 

nuair bí mé ap an cpaosat, 

Bi mé so h-aoibinn aénrac; 

bud mian liom pocap Tappamnge opm Féin, 
ACT cáim 1 NOIACAIft thdiqt 074 n-íoc fin. 
nuair cérdinn so h-drppion an 'Oómnais 

Ni chócaine v’'rapfainn ‘Oo m'anam, 


gw Geilt ” means a lunatic, but is, I think, sometimes confoundea 
with a kind of spirit. It is pronounced “ gelt.” 


+=“muna mberdesv.” 
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THE POEM OF THE TOR2 
[THE MAN. ] 


O fellow yonder on the mountain 

Who art being tortured at the Tor, 

[I put] a question on thee in the name of Jesus, 
Art thou a man of this world or a geilt ?* 


[THE SOUL.] 


Since the question is put in the name of Jesus, 
Indeed I shall answer it for thee: 

I am not a person of this world, nor a geilt, 
But a poor soul who left this world, 

And who never went to God’s heaven since. 


[THE MAN.] 


[I put] a question to thee again 

Without doing thee harm : 

How long since thou didst leave this world, 
Or art thou there ever since ? 


[THE SOUL.] 


Twenty years last Sunday 

The soul parted with the [evil]-inclined body, 
Under rain, under wind ;? 

And if it were not for the blessing of the poor on the world, 
I would be hundreds of years more there. 

When I was upon the world 

I was happy and airy, 

And I desired to draw profit to mysclf, 

But I am [now] in great tribulation, paying for that, 
When I used to go to Sunday Mass 

It was not mercy I used to ask for my soul, 


1 Pronounced ‘‘ Tur.” 
“Cf. The fine North of England wake-dirge, with the refrain— 


Fire and sleet and candle light, 
And Christ receive thy saule. 
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occ 4’ p5ise 'f' 4” ma4s40 F401 ÓS-É1f; 

Ar corp mo Ctríorc or mo coinne. 

nuair éisinn a-baite anír 

ní ap SLón an cpasgayic bervinn as rmuaíneaó, 
ACT af 4n maoin Bess móin 

'0D'fás mé mo 'Ó1414S "pan mbaile. 

bud mart m'asatro 45uT' mo tea mór, 

Azur mo $ealcar (?) Le out amaé na “ énuinníce, 
Maricuiseact apt 615-e4¢, 

flead asur péurca of mo coinne, 

níon Cuin mé purm apt dit [1 m'anam 7] 

So brpacard mé sairse an Dáir as cpuinniugad. 
Caob ó tuait na mupts vouba Teinesd, 

Taob ó dear muinntipt Criofta, 

AS cfuinniussod meas na n-aingeat 

ón maisoeann Slopmhap 54 nverpyiugsad. 


“NPL fíor 454m sf T4 Pesvap, 
ón n-artnigeann Críorca é!” 
“ní'L fíor,” af Críorca, 
fa4tiaont yeu ní arenigim é.” 


ónn mínn Labaipi an fhaisean Sloppy, 
Sup o'1plss ap 4 slanaib Se4la, 

“O 4 úsc, naé DIT DO Zleupad 

Na cátnóin Luaite 

te vo Com uaral vo Lorsaó”? 


Criope (?) 
4 métain Curveadeac t (?) SLónmam 
má “ré 00 tot 4 abair So Flaiteap 
[Leisim teat é?] 
'S 50 mb-Peaft uir mile bliadain an ón con 
'ná aon u4ir amáin 1 n-iptúíonn paclac. 


“?na-cum an. 


1 ““Perhaps coimmveatcs,” suggested Father O’Growney to me, 
when I showed him this, 4.e., ““attendant mother.” 
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But jesting and joking with young men, 

And the body of my Christ before me ; 

When I would arrive home again 

It was not of the voice of the priest I would be thinking, 
But of the fine great possessions 

I left behind me at home. 

Good was my haggard and my large house ; 

And my brightness (?) to go out: to the gathering 
Riding on a young steed 

Banquet and feast before me. 

I set no store by my soul, 

Until I saw the prowess of Death assembling : 
On the side of the north, black walls of fire 

On the side of the south the people of Christ} 
Gathering amongst the angels, 

The Glorious Virgin hastening them. 


“T do not know,” says Peter, 

Does Christ recognize him 1? 

“ I do not know,” said Christ, 

Bitter alas ! I do not recognize him.” 


Then spake the Glorious Virgin, 

And lowered herself on her white knees, 

“‘O my son, was it not for thee were prepared 
The heaps of embers 

To burn thy noble body 1 


O Mother, helpful, glorious, 

If it be thy will to take him to heaven, 

TI let him with thee, 

And surely one thousand years at the Tor were better for 
you? 

Than one single hour in foul hell. 


11 have met many other allusions to the south being the side of the 
good angels, and the north the side of the bad ones. 
9 Addressed to the hearer. 
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MS To 'oán eile 'oe'n crónc ceu'ona '00 FUudiq mé 6 
Ppompraip O Conóúbain 4cá 1 mD'U'ácuuain,. Ip cóm- 
p40 é 1OIp Anam bose sp Capparg Caipil asur bháCcoin 
veannaigte. 


an c-anam bvocT agus an bRATAIR beannuisce. 


An bDháctaitt. 
1 n-ainm fora Cyiopta 00 ceupad aft an SCHOIC 014 h-óoine, 
Cia tupa sf an F-capipary, a5up cao fat v0 Seupt-Sol agup v0 
éaoinesad ? 
h-Uile ordée apt mo Stunard bím as éirceacc Le v0 Sut, 
occ puaip mé focal ó Muipie MAcaipt ve 0’Taoib aniú. 
ón c-ónam. 
ip anam bocc mé vo Sf an DHuúaCc 1pjunn, 45ur 1 móti-baosat, 
fao: tyom-ualaé peacad mazibta “f ead O'Fá5b445 mé An 
paosat. 
Nua peat an c-anam leir an Scolainn Cuard ré 1 LAtaip an 
Spertimh mhóitú 
ósur berd’ ré 0'4 Lopgad anoip 1 n-ipjtionn acc muna mbe10’ 
Muipe mór. 
Tio vorf-Surde na MaiSoine puinn mé am te arcyiSe v0 
oeunsm, 
for fioc ayur F401 fneacca af An Seasfipaiy peo 45 seun-$ot 
Asuf' 45 caoimnesv, 
No so burs mé orve-paoipoine Le h-éirceacr mo óftoc-mianra 
Asup béappap maiteamnar vam 1 n-ainm jopa Chíorca. 
ón Dtóácain. 
ip orve-paoipoine mire, aft 00 Slanaid ces níor, 
Asur innip vam vo peacard 6 táims cú So h-aoir. 
ná ceil onm aon edit, biod rí beas nó món, 
Er Íora CHiopt 1 Lata 45 éipteact Le 00 SL6p. 
on c-ónam. 
má $nróim-fe paoipoin Lear ná con5D4i5 é mast tún, 
Diod m’ am af An F-cajipiais peo Heat no buan, 
Act Fu4511415 é 1 n-áifroe ameary na F-cpeutap boc 
An 4514 50 mberd’ prsv-pan maf TAim-pe anocet. 
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Here is another poem of the same sort which I got from 
Próinsias O’Conor, in Athlone. It is a conversation between, 
a poor soul on the Rock of Cashel and a holy Friar. 


THE POOR SOUL AND THE HOLY FRIAR. 


[THE FRIAR.] 
In the name of Christ Jesus who was nailed to the cross upon 
Friday? 
Who are you on this rock, and why are you keening and crying ? 
Every night on my knees your crying pierces me through ; 
But I had news from Mother Mary this day about you. 


[THE SOUL.] 
Iam a poor soul to the brink of hell who was hurled, 
Under a load of deadly sin since I left the world; 
When my soul departed it went up to the Judge like another, 
And would now be burning in hell but for Mary Mother. 


Through the Virgin’s intercession I found time repentance to make, 
Under frost, under snow, on this rock I cry and I quake, 

Till I find a confessor to shrive me of sins most grievous 
Proclaiming pardon to me in the name of Christ Jesus. 


[THE FRIAR. ] 
Tam a confessor, go down at once on your knees, 
Tell me what sins you have done since you came of age, 
Conceal from me nothing, whether it be great or small, 
For Christ Jesus is present and listening to your voice. 


[THE SOUL.] 
But keep not secret, O Father, my confession to thee, 
However long my lot on this rock may be. 
But blaze it out abroad unto every other poor wight 
That they may never come to where I am this night. 


1This translation, though versified in the unmusical metre of the 
original, is sufficiently nearly literal. 
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ón burátain. 
Cá ré anagard m’ uifro beannaiste focal paoiroin vo leisean 
ar mo béut, 
ní eapinad é o cuir Chíorc an easltair af bonn amears 
Ssevdeat, 
Act nusip bérdeap mire E10 Lear, innip é 'oo bárr, 
Mil son Geansail aip-pean, a5up Fusspocard Té é apt ór. 


ón t-Anam. 
TA mé blisvdanta af an S-catipiarys ped, a5up Cuard na cevora 
an trlise, 
níon suipeavap aon Ceifc Om, Euard mo Caoineso Leip an 
ngsort. 
erdinn ann fo So veIfiead an vomain act muna mberd muine 
mor 


TA Tusipim ann mo éplorde Supt OF Cup TG am mo THF. 

An DAT A141. 
TA vo tuairim ceric, Cup pi mé af 0'anam boc, 
Deun FAoIPOIN mare anoir adup bérd cú af FLaitedp OE anoce- 
’San AIT Pin Surv ay fon na nosoine CÁ VO Ó1415 ap an cr 40541; 
1 n-ainm 06 Topas v'Psoipoin, ip éiSin Oampa cpratt. 

Ip 0615 Hug tTopac Tóin fans é ped, act ni ópuóin 
mé an Curo eite 06. Cá An BeUppaigeact beas-nsac 
Com mi-plactmhan mi-piagalta Leip an oán 'oein- 
eannac, act ip cineál beupnpaigescta é 00 bi coiccíonn 
HO León amespsy na nodoine te céad blioúon, A5ur 
cid Sun mi-binn, ip piop-Saeveatac é, de’n crónc ir 
mespa. 

ós To án “1004 eile ATA Le FASAIL pór 1 
sconosé thuis-€6o. Oo rob mé rior an Cceuo 
curo 06 o beul Micedit Mic Ruardg Ó'n scon0sé 
rin, a5ur fusaip mé con éir pin na cúis ceatpamna 
OeIFEANNACA NSC nóib 45 an Ruaropigedc ó Mapcain 
O Calaoilte 1 n-loppup ann pan scono0dé Ceu'0na, 
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(THE FRIAR.] 


It is against my holy orders to let out one word of confession ; 
Ib was never done in this world since Christ first took possession ; 
But when I am done with thee, tell ib all to some bard, 

For no vows constrain him, and he shall sing ib abroad. 


[THE souL]. 


I am years on this rock, and hundreds have passed me by, 
And never once questioned me, with the wind went my cry 
Only for Mary Mother I should be here to the world’s end, 
For I think in my heart that she sent you me to befriend. 


[THE FRIAR]. 


She sent me for your poor soul, and you think what is right, 
So make your confession, and be in God’s heaven to-night, 
When there, pray for the people left behind thee, to Mary. 
Begin in the name of God, for I must not tarry. 


No doubt this is only the beginning of a long poem, but 
I only got this much of it ; the versification is nearly as rude 
and irregular as that of the last piece, but it is a sort which 
the people greatly liked, and itis truly Gaelic, though of the 
most inferior kind, 


Here is another religious poem which is also to be still 
found in the County Mayo. I wrote down the first part of 
it from the mouth of Michael MacRury, or Rogers, from 
that county, and I afterwards got the last five verses of it, 
which he had not got, from Martin O’Callally,! in Erris, in 
the same county. 


1 Now ill-called “Caldwell” in English. 
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muine Agus ndaom 16sep. 
Naé naomhts vo bi tórep, 
Nnuaipt pór ré muine MAtarp? 
Nac é 'oo Puoin an cobancor 
Do d’peatiti ná an psosat óróe [404m]? 


Oiiltais fé 00'n Sf burde 
ósur o'n éfdin v0 bí as DA1b1, 
ósur b'Peant Leip bert as cneónúsaó 
ósur 45 munad an edtaip vo Muipe MAcary. 


Lá amáin 074 paib an cúpla 
As piubal ann pan nsáifroín, 
Mears na perpinid cubsapca, 
DL4t UbLa, asur óáinnróe ; 


Do cuir, Murpe oil íonn ca 
ósur tnus pi ted, 1 Lacarty, 
O bolad beds na n-ubslt 
Bi so chbanta vesp ó'n Arqro-p1g. 


Ann pin vo Labaitt an Maisoean 
'0De'n Compad bi Fann, 
“Dain vam nd pedro fin 
TA as pop Aft An Scpann. 


Dain 04m mo fait 404 
Óir cá mé Las fann,* 
AT cá oibhe4ca pus nd nsrárta 
45 pór F4o: mo bronn.” 


*“ Ann 4 5-caill” oudaipic mac Uí Ru4róiis, acc oubaitc an 
Callaoileaé “las pann.” TA mé onn 4 Scaill=“ cearcuibeonn 
T140 441m.” 


1 Literally: Is ib nob holy that St. Joseph was when he married 
Mary Mother ; ig it not he that got the gift that was better than Adam's 
world? He refused the yellow gold and the crown that David had had, 
and he preferred to be guiding and showing the way to Mary Mother. 
One day that the couple were walking in the garden among the 
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MARY AND ST. JOSEPH. 


Holy was good 8t. Joseph 

When marrying Mary Mother, 
Surely his lot was happy, 

Happy beyond all other. 


Refusing red gold laid down, 

And the crown by David worn, 
With Mary to be abiding 

And guiding her steps forlorn. 


One day when the twain were talking, 
And walking through gardens early, 
Where cherries were redly growing, 
And blossoms were blowing rarely, 


Mary the fruit desired, 
For faint and tired she panted, 
At the scent on the breezes’ wing, 
Of the fruit that the King had planted. 


Then spake to Joseph, the Virgin, 
All weary and faint and low, 
“QO pull me yon smiling cherries 
That fair on the tree do grow. 


“For feeble I am, and weary, 
And my steps are but faint and slow, 
And the works of the King of the graces 
I feel within me grow.” 


fragrant cherries, apple-blossoms and sloes, Mary conceived a desire for. 
them, and fancied them at once, [enticed] by the fine scent of the 
apples that were fragrant and nice from the High King [7.e. God.] 
Then spake the Virgin with utterance that was feeble “ Pluck for me 
yon jewels which are growing on the tree. Pluck me enough of them 
for I am weak and faint, and the works of the King of the graces are 
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Ann pin 00 Labain Naom 1tórep 
De’n cómttáú bí ceann, 
“ní bainprd.mé óuir na pedoa 
AT ni h-áil, Liom vo éLann. 


“Sl400 an ataipt 6 00 Lend 
Ip ap ip cóin Owie Bert ceann,” 
Ann fin vo éoppms fora 
So beannargte faor na bpoin. 


Ann fin vo Labain fora 
So naomts faoi na doin 
“Fplis 50 h-ipiot 
Ann 4 piaónuire, 4 épainn.” 


“O'úmLais an cpann Fíor of 
Ann 4 bpiaónuire san martt, 
Azur fusipt pi mian 4 cHordve-pzig 
Slain-oíneac ó'n schann, 


Ann fín 00 Labain Naom 1órep 
ósur Cait é péin ap an caLam, 
“546 4-baile a mháine 
ógur turd an 00 teabuis. 
So océ1d mé so h-lapupalem 
ós 'oeun4m 4icmoe ann mo peacard.” 


Ann pin v0 Labain an maisoean 
De’'n é6mpAd bi beannuisee, 
“ní pacard mé 4-Baile 
4’p ni Livde1d mé an mo Leaburó, 
Aéct cA maiteamnap Le pasait 4540 
Ó Ris na ngpdpta ann vo peacard.” 


. . . . . . 


growing beneath my bosom.” Then spake St. Joseph with utterance 
that was stout, ‘I shall not pluck thee the jewels, and I like not thy 
child. Call upon his father, itis he you may be stiff with.’ Then 
stirred Jesus blessedly beneath her bosom. Then spake Jesus holily, 
‘Bend low in her presence, O tree.” The tree bowed down to her 
in their presence, without delay, and she got the desire of her inner- 
heart, quite directly off the tree. Then spake St. Joseph, and cast 
himself upon the ground, ‘Go home, O Mary, and lie upon thy couch 
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Then out spake the good St. Joseph, 
And stoutly indeed spake he, 

é I shall not pluck thee one cherry, 
Who art unfaithful to me. 


“Let him come fetch you the cherries, 
Who is dearer than I to thee,’ 
Then Jesus hearing St. Joseph, 
Thus spake to the stately tree; 


“ Bend low in her gracious presence, 
Stoop down to herself, O tree, 

That my mother herself may pluck thee, 
And take thy burden from thee.” 


Then the great tree lowered her branches 
At hearing the high command, 

And she plucked the fruit that ib offered, 
Herself with her gentle hand. 


Loud shouted the good St. Joseph, 
He cast himself on the ground, 

“Go home and forgive me, Mary, 
To Jerusalem I am bound ; 

I must go to the holy city, 
And confess my sin profound.” # 


Then out spake the gentle Mary, 

She spake with a gentle voice, 
é I shall not go home, O Joseph, 

But I bid thee at heart rejoice, 
For the King of Heaven shall pardon 


The sin that was not of choice.”’ 
* * * * - 


eee ee eee Si Si 
1 These sia-line verses are alien to the spirit of the Irish language, 
and probably arise from the first half of the next quatrain being 
Sorgotten. 
until I go to Jerusalem, doing penance for my sin.” Then spake the 
Virgin with utterance that was blessed, “I shall not go home, and 
I shall not lie upon my couch, but you have forgiveness to find from 
the King of the graces for your sins.” 
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Ctú mí 6’n LA fin 

Rusaó an teand beannurste, 
Tams na cpt ste 

ós veunam avypiaiste vo'n teant. 


Tri mí ó'n oróce pin ' 
Rug4d an Leanb beannuisce, 

Ann 4 ptdbdla puain peannta 
Eroipt buldn asup apal 


Ann pin vo Labaipt an maisoean 
So ciúin ad5up 50 céittivde, 
“A Mic Ris na Sceapiso 
C14 ’n nop mbéró cú an an Tpaosale” 


“Oér0 mé “'ODiafroaoin 
ósut mé violta 45 mo námat0, 
Asur bé10 mé “144 hóoine 
mo ctúa4acan poll 45 na caipipinid. 


bé1d mo ceann 1 mbán ppice 
8 fuil mo érnoróe 1 Lán na Thóroe, 
’S an crLeis nime 'oul, ché mo cCroróe 
Le rpíoealac an Lá pin. 


Tiucparo Toipineaé agup cinnteaé, 
Saot mop 45ur feartain, 

Oainpeap an polur ve na peulcaid 
'0e'n nspéin a5up ven ngeatais. 


Three months from that day, the blessed child was born, there 
came three kings making adoration before the child. Three months 
from that night the blessed child was born in their cold bleak stable 
between a bullock and an ass. 

Then spake the Virgin softly and sensibly, “ O Son of the King of 
the friends, in what way shalt thou be on the world.” 


I shall be on Thursday, and I sold to my enemy, and I shall be on 
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Three months from that self-same morning, 
The blessed child was born, 

Three kings did journey to worship 
That babe from the lands of the morn, 


Three months from that very evening, 
He was born there in a manger, 
With asses, and kine and bullocks, 
In the strange cold place of a stranger. 


To her child said the Virgin softly, 
Softly she spake and wisely, 

“ Dear Son of the King of Heaven, 
Say what may in life betide Thee.” 


[THY BABE. ] 


& I shall be upon Thursday, Mother, 
Betrayed and sold to the foeman, 

And pierced like a sieve on Friday, 
With nails by the Jew and Roman. 


On the streets shall my heart’s blood flow, 
And my head on a spike be planted, 

And a spear through my side shall go, 
Till death at the last be granted. 


Then thunders shall roar with lightnings, 
And a storm over earth come sweeping, 

The lights shall be quenched in the heavens 
And the sun and the moon be weeping. 


Friday a sieve [full] of holes with the nails. My head shall be on the 
top of a spike, and the blood of my heart on the middle of the street, 
and the spear of venom going through my heart with contempt upon 
that day. 


There shall come thunder and lightning, great wind and rain, that 
shall take the light from the stars, from the sun and from the moon, 
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bé:ió na h-ainste an SC c401b 

ós reinm ceóil, 'oúinn 45uT' 414717; 
mar O'F45 mé an bea4lac néró 

ós Siot éaba te out so flaicip. 
Anoir ó vubpamap An méao PIN 

1 n-éifúc án bpescaid, 
Nap Fás2m2010 an T4050L 

So pabmuro pé10 Le out so flaicip. 


Do bi 'oán eite apn Muipe asur l6rep psapta 
amesrs 04 n'0201he 1 OTOPAC nA h-aoire reo. Fudipi 
mé afi ocúir é ó Mnaol-uspail ‘00 rpuain é ó Fesp 1 
sCon'aé tuineacáin, acc bi ré, man faoit mé, bonn- 
of-cionn ó1Se 50 mop, a5up níon paoit mé mou fiú 4 
rSpiobad rior. Sct bud mop m'íonsancor; 1 moUsON4, 
An 'pán Cevondsa 0 feicríne Apif 1 SCLÓ 1 Leaban beas 
oud Saeóitse vo bi as áncain O Cataoitte 1 
n-loppur 1 SCon'ooe ming C6. Do bi curo mop De Na 
DuilLlLedsaid peubts agur caillte, act Oubsipe reireon 
sup b'é “ ón Ror Spiopaoatea,” An T-ainm ‘v0 bi sip. 
Ni facard mé amom 1 n-don AIT é, noime fin. 0i, man 
faoilL mé, TIMCIOLL 150 teacanac ann, a5ur ip 061§ 
Sup cuipiesd 1 SCLÓ é 45 na h-eapoosaid Cactoitce chi 
nó ceitye fIc10 blian 6 foin, Nudip NAC pais mónan 
Act Saevils 45 an Scud if mó 'oé nd '0001n16 1 n-aon 
Ait 1 n-Eigunn. Ip copmtit sup Le UtLLTac D0 cuipesd 
1 SCLÓ 6, Óin if Copmtile te canamain Leic Cuinn “n4 
te canomain leic Moga an caint até Ann, spur 
connaipe mé “ Leaóc ?” 1 n-41t “leac ” ann, 1 n-alT no 
06, map Labaiptean é 1 OTAOIb-poip ‘De CHi5-ULsd. 
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While angels shall stand around me, 
With music and joy and gladness, 
As I open the road into heaven, 


That was lost by the first man’s madness.” 
* * * * * 


Christ built that road into heaven, 
In spite of the Death and Devil, 
Let us when we leave the world 
Be ready by it to travel. 

There was another poem on Mary and Joseph dissemi- 
nated amongst the people at the beginning of this century. 
I first got it from a lady who had it from a man in the County 
Monaghan, but he gave it, as I thought, upside down, and I 
did not consider it worth putting on paper. Great, then, was 
my astonishment this year to see the same piece again in 
print, in a little black Irish book in the possession of Martin 
O’Calally, or Caldwell, in Erris, in the County Mayo. There 
were a great many of the leaves torn or lost, but he said that 
the name of it was the Spiritual Rose. I had never seen it 
in any place before. There had been, apparently, about 
150 pages in it, and, no doubt, it was printed by the 
Catholic bishops, sixty or eighty years ago, when most of the 
population knew very little but Irish in any part of Ireland. 
Apparently it was by an Ulsterman it was printed, for the 
language is more like that of Conn’s Half than of Owen’s 
Half ; and I saw in one or two places leacht, “ with you,” 
written instead of Jeat, according to the spoken language in 
The angelsshall beon each side, playing music for us,and joy, as I have 
left the way ready (i.c., the road unencumbered) for the seed of Eve 
tc go to heaven. 


Ow, since we have said all that, in erio for our sin, may we not 
leave the world till we be ready to go to heaven. 
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Bi curo maic 'oán Ann, act f4no00, m1 paid binneor 
na ceapit-Haeveitgse 1onnt4, 45U7 1 n-Ááir nd n-obnán 
vpedsg aT4 omea4Ts nd nodsoine Féin, ní paid ACT pan- 
naipeact mi-binn ap nor An béama, san Blar san 
rap san Binnesrp, amail 45uT 04 OTugtarve an Ob4ift 
Le Deunasth 00 Bailpéap E151n ‘00 bí són eóLar an fFipt- 
OUSTIO adur sp 060116 assur ón Ginnesp na pean- 
'oán Saeveitse. ATA an piora fo ón Muipe asur 
1orep com mait te son ceann eile 00 bi ann ran 
Leabsp, 45ur bésppard mé cfú foinn DE ann fo, Map 
fompta. ‘Oo bi na4ot painn ann, af Fao. TA An 
Leabsp ro cLóbuaitce ann pna UTPEAdcaid Rómánaca, 
asur béappard mé é so Vijiesc map 00 bi ré pHpioba. 
Taipbednpard Tré an rónc Leaba 00 PZap an Cagtaip 
Catoilceaé 4meors nda noaoine 1 0TOPAc nA h-soire 
reo. 


JOSA, MUIRE AGUS JOSEPH. 
Mo Dhia, mo sholus, mo bheatha mo ghradh 
Mo bhridh ma luadhghair mo lon fos, . 
Tamhair dhamh meoramh aoiche agus la 
Ortsa Dhia gach solas. 
Meadaigh mo ghradh mosnaigh smo bhron, 
Agus foscail mo bheol chum a raite 
Agus tabhair dhamh smuanamth go cinthe ghnath 
Air Josa Muire agus Joseph. 


I6 


1 It happened very strangely that after [had copied this poem from 
O’Calally’s book, an old Irish scholar died, and his books and MSS., 
mostly written at the beginning of the century by one John O’ Mahon, 
in an island on the Shannon, came into my possession, and amongst 
other things I found the English version of this hymn, to Jesus 
Mary and Joseph, printed as a leaflet, and bound up with some Irish 
MSS. There was no date, but the imprint was—“ Limerick, printed 
by 8. B. Goggin, 22 Denmazk-street, where County Dealers can be 
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the east of Ulster. There were a good many poems in the 
book, but alas! there was not the sweetness of the true 
Gaelic in them, and in place of the fine songs that are 
amongst the people themselves, there was only un-melodious 
versifying, after the manner of the English, without taste, 
beauty or melody, just as though the work had been given 
to some bungler to do, who was without knowledge of the 
true laws and rules and sweetness of the old Irish poems. 
This piece about Mary and Joseph is as good as any other 
that was in the book, and I shall give three verses of it here 
for a specimen. There were nine verses altogether in the 
piece. This book was printed in the Roman letters, and I 
give it here just as I found it, as it may serve to show what 
kind of books—as far as the language went—the Catholic 
Church scattered amongst the people at the beginning of the 


century.’ 


JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH. 


My God, my life, my love, my light, 

My strength, my joy, my treasure, 

Let it be my thought both day and night 
In Thee to take my pleasure. 

Increase my love, my sighs, my groans 
My careless lips to move it, 

And let my thoughts be fixed alone 

“On Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


constantly supplied with Ballads, Pictures, Processes [!], Books and 
every article in the Printing Line, on the most moderate terms.” Until 
I chanced upon this I thought, the Irish was so bad, that it must be a 
translation from the English, but the English, too, is bad enough to be 
a translation from any language! I give it here as a curiosity 
instead of a literal translation. 
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Scrios uaim mo chiortha o mo Dhia 

Josa mhilis na duilt me 

Agus tabhair dhamh meoramh, da shior, 
Air Josa Chriosda ceasamh. 

Air ghradh agus an onoir da naomh phaig 
Pron orain na tioleaidhnadh so [sic] 

Sin a thabhairt faoi do bhrataigh Slan 
Josa Muire agus Joseph. 


Gloir do Dhia an Tathair da shior, 

Air a ta me giaraidh pardun 

Agus don mac air mo shon a fuair bas 
Agus dhoirt a chuid folla go humhal damh. 
Agus don Spiorad Naomh go leir na dtri 
Doirt oroin a nuais da Ghrasta 

Ar nairre a bheith go einte [sic] ghnath 
Air Josa Muire agus Joseph. 


ós ro rompta an sn atcuinge bíor 45 na oA01mMb 
boCc4 45 'Dul cpio An Tif 45 cpuinmugad 'oéince, 
Cusalap píorotó 'oe'n crónc ro FO minic. Coruiseann 
an CÓuro if mó aca mdf fo, no ón fuse cormúil 


teir 
'Ouine bocc mé ATA 
San tiao san beats, 
San curo són cofruf,; 
San 'ouine San '0eÓita1Ó, 
San maoin Han muinin, 
San cesé S4n cé45oft T1c. 


Tu4in mé é reo ó Prdinpiap O Concubsip 1 mb'u'ác- 
Luain 'DO custard ap fean-feon VALL 45 nóraib 
Tuama é. 

As 14RRAID “oéince. 


TA mé AF 14810410 'péifice, 1 n-onóif 00 O14, vo iora Ctúof'c, 45uT 
074 mátaití An nais ean thuine, 1 oe 00 nA nsaoim 45uf 00 
na h-ainglib so h-uile, 1 n-onóir 0’40n mac Muipe vo seine4Ó 1 
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Blot out my crimes and me forgive, 
O Lord do not deny me, 

And let my thoughts for ever be 
On Jesus Crucified. 

In honour of Thy passion’s sake, 
This new year’s gift bestow us, 
That us into protection take 
Sweet Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


To God the Father glory be, 
His mercy still I crave for, 

And to His Son who died for me 
Who spilt his blood to save me. 
And to the Holy Ghost all three 
Their grace and gifts bestow us, 
And our thoughts for ever be 

On Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


Here is a specimen of the petitions which poor people 
who go round the country collecting alms have. I often 
heard pieces of this kind. Most of them begin thus, or in 
some way like this : 


A poor person am I, 

Without food, without provision, 
Without portion, without cost, 
Without a person or a stranger, 
Without goods, without hope, 
Without house, without warmth, etc. 


I got this from Préinsias O'Conor in Athlone, who heard 
it from an old blind man at the races of Tuam. 


ASKING ALMS. 


I am askingalms in honour of God, of Jesus Christ, and of His Mother 
the Virgin Mary; in honour of the Saints and Angels altogether; in 
honour of the one Son of Mary, who was born in solitude amongst the 
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n-vaipnesp 4me4f 5 n4 n-apal 4557 na nodth 1 rrcábLa puaf, 1 
n-uaift An theadon-o1dée, 1 n-onóití '0'á allup fola1 naoi Serc- 
remina nuaipt Cuir n4 bpsonta 0410 fíor 50 TALam, 1 n-ondipt 
00'n PHwpipad vo Fu41f Té 1 ocTesé Piotsro 45u7' An Cpdin veilgne 
0A DUS 4d piop ap 4 Ceann fó naometa, 1 n-onóir 00'n Epoip vO 
tion é Le prantaib, asur 1 n-ondip, 00 Speamugsad 
& cof 45uT 4 Latha 
Do cyann na páire 
1 bpiaónuire 4 mátan 
RO VdLSpaise. 
1 n-onóir o'n Burd SlLd6pimaip pus ré ap an mbár; 
ós oul ríor cum iptúnn no n-aitpeac naomts 
te anmannaid v0 bí ann vo T40540; 
1 n-onóift 00'n C401 Af TOS Té So Flarteap 4 mátaitt Oileap assur 
épdimy i na bainníosain plaitip. 
Cuirim faor bhís md Furde 
h-uile duine béappap 0am 'oéinc 
man son Le n-4 Scuro cupiaim 
beó asur 4 scuro marpd, 
So vrusard 014 0616 ns pPLaitir, 
'S í an 'oéinc folac ns Bpeacad 
Asup vibiptedipt an ndmaro palais. 


An cé béapipap 'éitc DO no boOIéT 
TA ré cabaipic 1apact 
Do'n Tigeszina 014 Le h-a§4rd 4 maitir 
'8 as Leasant pusp* proipt 06 Féin 
1 Hcipte Ms na belaitear. 

Cuipeann na Osoine Ó 4 bpuain mé an CulD If mó 
oe nd piopaib’ reo fuim món 1 OTADAITT nA “oéince. 
uo naé íonsoncoC v0616 é jin, Óin ni h-140 50 
coicvcionned, 4cT nd ‘OAOINE if bOICTe ADL if DONA 


vide 45 teasane pusp’=“ 45 cult 1 oraipse.” Opoé-Sseverits, 
n mbéapila. 
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asses and the oxen, in a cold stable at the hour of midnight; in 
honour of His sweat of blood in the field of Gethsemane, when the 
drops fell from Him down to the ground ; in honour of the scourging 
which He received in the house of Pilate, and the crown of thorns 
being bruised down upon His very holy head ; in honour of the cross 
which filled Him with pains, and in honour of the fastening 


His feet and His hands 
To the tree of Passion 
Before His Mother 
Very sorrowful. * 
In honour of the glorious victory which He gained over Death. 


Going down to Hell of the Holy Father, 
To save the souls that were in it; * 


in honour of the way in which he raised to heaven His dear Mother, 
and crowned her Queen of Heaven. 


I place under the virtue of my prayer 

Everyone who shall give me alms, 

Together with all their care [;.e. children and dependents] 
Alive, and their care dead, 

That God may give them the heavens: 

Alms-giving is the cover of sins, 

And the banisher of the foul enemy.* 


He who will give alms to the poor 

He is giving a loan 

To the Lord God for His good 

And laying up a store for himself 

In the treasury of the King of the Heavens.* 

The people from whom I have heard most of these pieces 

set great store by the giving of alms. That is natural for 
them, since as a rule they are only the poorest people, and 


* All these lines are in a sort of rhyme, and the whole is a kind of 
metrical recitative. This is the only specimen of this sort that I have 
preserved, but I have heard much better ones. O'Daly has given a far 
better spectmen in Poets and Poetry of Munster, 2d Series, at the end. 
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4 6puit nA DANTA To 4C4, ósur IP usta Féin ip mó 
teaptaigeap an éific. Custard mé mónán “oe'n 
TOT ro ó fPedan-DA01Mb 00 Vipsedsd As 1apipiaro 'oéince 
45 'oonur Sac TiZe, agúr ni pars 120 Son 4 Fcur’o 
rseut te cun 1 n-amal 'oúinn com c4inbeaí asur 4t4 
an 'oéinc 00’n anam. ós To ceann 6 fean-mnáot, 
Maine ní Habatdin 6 Catapi-na-mapt, 'o'inmr 'po'n 
fean cev'ond é, ip Uo10. 00 Fudip mire 6. 1r é an 
c-ainm acd Ail, “ "Déifc nd Noolas.” 


OEIRC NA NOOVLAS. 


Ann pan T-pean-aimpip 00 bi Lénamain ports “na 
scómnuíóe 1 n&o 00 CAtaipi-nda-mapt 1 SCon0sé 
mug Co. bi moip-peipesp Oe muim sin sca, AcTw Cup 
Oia maoin Paogatea Cuca, spur ni feib earóburó ooin 
nro ofa ACT Só VE. 

Dud Dune cpaibteae Fral an fFedsp, a5up bi ré 50 
mait Leip na bocTaib, ACT DUD Cnuoúcán Fan Tpocaipie 
an bean, nat ouiúbnoú “péine T0 óuine ná 'oeósv4109, 
asur 'néir an owine boCc o’eitedc ni b10e40 rí Parts 
teir pin 6c bui Hndtac Léi maplugad Tabsipic 06, 
OA OTIUCFAD OUINe íonnánn ObAIp DO oeunam ós 
140210 “OEipice tit, DEdpFAdD fi Leir, “muna mber0- 
ead 50 paid TH 1 o'rsnáirce falta ni be1dted Ann ro 
Anoir AS 1000010 'oéince ósur ós bodpugad mo cinn 
Le 00 GUID cAinte,” 45ur 04 OTIUCFAD fedn-fesp no 
pean-bean na breu'opaú ObAIf ‘00 deunamh, “ré 'oé4n- 
pad rí teó “go mbud Com ‘61 bert manó & bpao 
poime pin.” 

Aon ordée Novas bi proc asur pneacta món an an 
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those most miserably off, who have these poems, and it is 
they who themselves are often most in need of alms. I have 
heard a great deal of this sort of thing frcm old people who 
used to come looking for alms to the door of every house, 
and they were not without their stories to explain to us how 
profitable to the soul is alms-giving. Here is one such from 
an old woman named Mary Gowlan, from Cauher-na-mart 
(Westport), who told it to O’Conor, in Athlone, from whom 
T got it. The name of it is Christmas Alma, 


CHRISTMAS ALMS. 


In the old time there was a married couple living near 
Cauher-na-mart, in the County Mayo. They had seven of 
a family, but God sent them worldly means, and they wanted 
for nothing but the love of God. 


The man was a pious and generous person, and was good 
to the poor, but the wife was a hard miser without mercy, 
who would not give alms to man or stranger, and after 
refusing the poor man she used not to be satisfied with that, 
but she used to give him abuse also. If a person able to do 
work were to come looking for alms from her, she would say, 
‘Unless you were a lazy vagabone you would not be here 
now looking for alms and bothering my head with your 
talk ;” but if an old man or an old woman who could do no 
work would come to her, it is what she would say to them 
that they ought to be dead long before that. 


One Christmas night there was frost and snow on the 
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ground, ‘Chere was a good fire in Patrick Kerwan’s house— 
that was the man’s name—and the table was laid. Patrick, 
his wife, and his family were sitting down at the table, and 
they ready to go in face of a good supper when they heard 
a knock at the door. Up rose the wife and opened it. 
There was a poor man outside, and she asked him what 
he was looking for. 


“I’m looking for alms in the honour of Jesus Christ, 
who was born on this festival night, and who died on the 
cross of passion for the human race.” 

“ Begone, you lazy guzzler,” she said, “if you were one 
half as good at working as you are at saying your prayers, 
you would not be looking for alms to-night, nor troubling 
honest people,” and with that she struck the door to, in the 
face of the poor man, and sat down again at the table. 


Patrick heard a bit of the talk she gave the poor man, and 
he asked who was at the door. 


“A lazy good-for-nothing, that was looking for alms,” 
said she, ‘‘ and if it wasn’t that it was a lazy vagabond that 
was in it, he would not come looking for alms from people 
who are earning their share of food hardly, but he would 
sooner be saying his old prayers than working for meat.” 


Patrick rose ; “bad was the thing you did,” said he, “ to 
refuse anyone for a morsel of meat, and especially to refuse 
him on Christmas night. Isn’t it God that sent us everything 
that we have ; there is more on this table than will be eaten 
to-night, how do you know whether we shall be alive to. 
morrow ?” 
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‘Sit down,” says she, ‘‘and don’t be making a fool of 
yourself, we want no sermons,” 


“May God change your heart,” says Patrick, and with 
that he got the full of his two hands of bread and food, and 
out with him, following the poor man, going on the track of 
his feet in the snow as quick as he could, till he came up 
with him. He handed him the food then, and told him he 
was sorry for his wife’s refusing him, “but,” says he, “ I’m 
sure there was anger on her.” 


“Thank you for your food,” said the poor man. He 
handed the food back again to him, and said, “ [there], you 
have your food and your thanks, [both]. I am an angel 
from heaven who was sent to your wife in the form of a poor 
man, to ask alms of her in the honour of Jesus Christ, who 
was born this night, and who suffered the passion of the 
Cross for the human race. She was not satisfied with 
refusing me, but she abused me also. You shall receive a 
great reward for your alms, but as for your wife she shall 
not be long until she is standing in the presence of Jesus 
Christ to give Him an account of the way in which she spent 
her life on this world.” 


The angel departed, and Patrick returned home. He sat 
down, but he could neither eat nor drink. 


“What's on you?” says the wife, “did that stroller do 
anything to you ?” 


“My grief! it was no stroller was in it, but an angel 
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from heaven who was sent to you in the shape of a man to 
ask alms of you, in honour of Jesus Christ, and you were 
not satisfied with refusing him, but you must abuse him 
with bad names. Now, your life on this world is not long, 
and in the name of God, I beseech you, make a good use of 
it.” 


“Hold your tongue,” she said, “I think that you saw a 
ghost, or that you lost your senses, and may God never 
relieve you, nor anyone else who would leave a good fire, 
and a good supper, running out in the snow after a lazy rap ; 
but the devil a much sense was in you ever.” 

“Tf you don’t take my advice, you'll repent when you'll 
be too late,” said Patrick ; but it was no use for him to be 
talking. 


When Little Christmas [New Year's Day] came, the 
woman was not able to get dinner ready ; she was deaf and 
blind. On the Twelfth Night she was not able to leave her 
bed, but she was raving and crying, “give them alms, alms, 
alms, give them everything in the house in the name of 
Jesus Christ,” 


She remained for a while like that, between the death and 
the life, and she without sense. The priest came often, but 
he could do nothing with her. The seventh day the priest 
came to her, and he brought the last oil to anoint her with. 


The candles were lit, but they were quenched upon the 
spot. They tried to light them again, but all the coals that 
were in the county Mayo would not light them. Then he 
thought to put the oil on her without a candle, but on the 
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spot the place was filled with a great amoke, and it was 
little but the priest was smothered. Patrick came to the 
door of the room, but he could go no further. He could 
hear the woman crying “« drink, a drink, in the name of 
Christ !” 


She remained like this for two days, and she alive, and 
they used to hear her from time to time crying out “ a drink, 
a drink,” but they could not go near her. 


Word was sent for the Bishop O’Duffy, and he came at 
last, and two old friars along with him. He was carrying a 
cross in his right hand. When they got near Patrick’s 
house, there came down on them with one swoop a multitude 
of kites, and it was little but they plucked the eyes out of 
the three. 


They came then to Patrick’s door and they lit the candles. 
The bishop opened a book and said to the friars, “When I 
shall begin reading the prayers do ye give the responses.” 
Then he said, “ Depart O Christian soul --—”’ 


“She is not a Christian soul,” said a voice, but they saw 
no one. 


The Bishop began again, ““ Depart O Christian soul out of 
this world, in the name of the all-powerful Father who 
created you .” Before he could say more there came 
great thunder and lightning. They were deafened with the 
thunder : the house was filled with smoke. The lightning 
struck the gable of the house and threw it down. The 
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deluge came down so that the people thought it was the end 
of the world that was in it. 

The Bishop and the two friars began at their prayers 
again. “QO Lord according to the abundance of Thy mercy, 
look mercifully upon her,” said the Bishop. ‘ Amen,” said 
the friars. There came a little calm and the Bishop went 
over to the bed. Poor Patrick came to the other side of 
the bed, and it was not long till the woman opened her 
mouth and there came a host of dardeels! out of it. Patrick 
let a sereech and ran for fire to put on them. When he 
came back the woman was dead, and the dardeels gone. 

The Bishop said prayers over her, and then he himself 
went away and the two friars, and Patrick went out to get 
women to wash the corpse, but when he came back the 
body was not to be found either up or down. There was a 
purse of gold round its neck, and the purse went with the 
body, and there is no account of either of them from that out. 

Many was the story and version that the neighbours had 
about Patrick Kirwan’s wife. Some of them say that the 
devil took her with him. Others said that the good people 
carried her away. At all events there is no account of her 
since, 

At the end of a month after that the speckled disease 
(smallpox) broke out amongst the children and they all 
died. There was very great grief on Patrick. He was 
alone, by himself, without wife, without children, but he 
said : ‘ Welcome be the will of God.” 


1 The Dardeel, or Dharadeel, is a chafer or beetle with a cocked tail, 
the most loathsome insect known to the Irish peasant. It was he betrayed 
Our Lord in the Irish Legend. He is always burnt in Connacht. 
They call him a ‘ crocodile” in Englzsh 
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A ghort time after that, he sold all that he had and went 
into a monastery. He spent his life piously and died a 
happy death. May God grant us a good death and the life 


That is enduring. 
há * * Lá x “ 


There are perhaps more poor people in Ireland than there 
are in any other country in Europe, but despite their poverty 
they are generous, free-giving and hearty, and few are the 
people who would refuse a beggarman for a ‘lock’ of meal 
or a handful of potatoes. Father William English sang of 
alms in Ireland nearly a hundred and forty years ago :'— 


Let each one praise how he spends his days ; 

Let the tradesman praise and the merchant too, 
But a Beggar’s jovial life is mine. 

Tis a life right fine, I tell it you. 


To-day if I frown at my luck run down, 
To-morrow I’m calling the quarts of beer. 

To-day I may pine, but to-morrow brings wine, 
And a Beggar’s life is a life of cheer. 


Here is a poem of the same sort which I heard from 
Préinsias O'Conor 2 in Athlone,who heard it from a beggar- 


1 Let each man praise his way in the world; let the tradesman praise 
and let the merchant praise, let the thousands praise their property 
and positions, but I praise the Alms, she is the beal trade. Ty 5 
One day if Ibe with anxiety enfeebled. I be the day after, and I calling 
the cans [drinking in the tavern], a day with wine, and again without 
a, drop, and I praise the Alms, she is the best trade. 


2 Since I wrote the above lines my friend Prdinsias O’Conor died, 
and I must take this opportunity of saying how greata loss his death 
is to myself, and to the cause of Connacht Gaelic. He was for a long 
time collecting stories and songs from every old person who used to 
os through the town of Athlone, and there was nothing that he got 

rom them that he would not gladly and generously give to me. I 
never got many songs from him, but I think that there was not a 
better story-teller this side the Shannon, and a great number of 
the stories which I heard from him may be found in my “Gaelic 
Story-teller.” The heavens be his bed ! 
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man named Peter Casey from the County Galway. It is 
not a finished piece, but I give it here in the hope that 
anyone who may read it may not be so ready as some of our 
foreign upper classes are to disparage these poor people 
who “carry a bag.” They are often as pious and sensible 
as anyone, Is there not good Philosophy in the following 
lines :— 
THE MERRY JOVIAL BEGGAR. 


I have no more a golden store—this sets the world a-scorning, 
Yet I be happy every night and merry every morning. 

Each day my bread I ask of God, He sends me not away, 

So I shall always merry be, till I be laid in clay} 


I thank Him when I wake me up each morn, as well I may, 

He brought me safely through the night and lets me see the day. 
I hear each morning precious Mass, a blessed means of grace, 
And Jesus Christ I still adore within His sacred place, 


Upon the roads I pray my prayer, my thanks to God I pour, 
Good prayers I have upon my tongue to say at every door. 

No fear have I the night to pass, exposed to winter’s rigour, 
For every house will welcome me, the merry jovial beggar.? 


I ask no bed, no sheet, no quilt—a wisp of straw lay down 

And I shall sleep as sound and deep as kings on beds of down." 

I dream of Heaven, the glorious home where angels walk in white, 
My guardian angel at my side will watch me through the night. 


3[Cf. Friar Tuck's song in ‘* Ivanhoe” -— 
“é For the best of good cheer and the seat by the fire 
Are the undenied right of the barefooted friar.”’] 


3 Cf. Béranger’s poem “ L’Ange Gardien du Gueux,” beginning :— 


A Uhospice un gueux tout perclus 
Voit apparatire son bon ange, etc. 


day, I go to blessed Mass every morning in the year, and I adore Jesus 
Christ, who is before me in the tabernacle (?) 

Whilst searching for my alms I be saying my prayers upon the way. 
T have a little prayer on the top of my tongue to say in every house. 
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ní'L mear asam apt pardbyesr, ní bíonn ré buan ná 1omLdn, 
“'0'á topuigseact Leiseann n4 milte 4 n-anam bot an peacpan. 
A'p go Leagann ré map an pneacca F4o01 tesp bheás na stéine, 
Act béró AN T-anam boc o'á BA fin” 45 pulsing na péine. 

TA TUILLeAd ann Pan bpíora TO; ACT ní mearaim 50 
mbaineann ré teir ó Ceanc. Óró 4n nánn Deipeannse 
6 man 00 Tug dn Concebapne 'oom-ra é, airceac so 
teón: 45 To é. 
ná pert sp artquse [ap] Leaburd b4ip, sé copars’pan am 1 Uá ai 
innip 00 peacard vo Ohia 45uf' na bac Le pagatic ná _pAcaitt. 

AS ro piors eile 00 fFudip mé ó'n breap ceuona. 
Oubaipe ré 50 paid Ty painn eite ann acc nae aid 
piso aise. Oo $Looú ré ón an nZi0ts fo “PSOPAIS 
Sirotta-muipe agur an pagapc” acc nib flop 454m 
cid h-é. 


péorais [MAC] Siollamuirne agus an SAganrc. 


[psorpiars.] 
Esqugs pus 4 fháilte ap5up cabaipt Cugam an c-ataip "Liam, 
Cluinim cheoil mo báir 45uúT 50 Lust bérded0 as cpslt, 
Feicim an Dár 4g Teaée 7 bapdntap f5ttíobta ann 4 Léim, 
Agup 4n O1abal Le n-a PALaib, Le mo Caiteam "pan ceine-cnám. 


Veannmgs an papapc arceac te “’SE 00 beata 4 
PAopais.” 


* “So riopipurde,” oubsipit an fear. 
There is no fear on me about lodgings on the coming of the evening. 
for there does be a welcome in every house for the merry jovial 
beggar. 
I ask no blanket nor sheet, but a small clean wisp of the straw, and 
Isleep as comfortably as though I were in the court of the king. Ido 
be having visions of the heavens, the place of the angels and of the 
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I seek no gold to have or hold, for riches wear not well, 

And countless thousands seeking it have cast themselves to hell, 
For gold must melt like snow in Lent, before the breath of Spring, 
But the soul that courts it, it must die, a low unlovely thing. 


There was more in this piece, but I do not think that it 
by right belonged to it, The last verse of it, as O'Conor 
gave it to me, was curious enough, it ran thus :— 


Do not wait for a repentance on the bed of death, but begin at this 
present time, 
Tell your sins to God, and do not mind priest or friar. 


Here is another piece I got from the same. He said that 
there were three other verses in it, but that he had not got 
them. He called it Patrick Gilmurry and the Priest, but I 
do not know who he was. 


PATRICK GILMURRY AND THE PRIEST. 
(Patrick. ] 


Rise up, Mary, and go and bring me the priest this minute, 

I hear my death-bell a-tolling, and I shall not long be in it. 

I see the Death coming with his warrant unrolled in his hands 
And hard at his back I can see where the Devil stands. 


The priest saluted and came in with a “God save you, 
Patrick.” 


saints, and my guardian angel does be watching by my side. I have 
no regard for riches, they be neither enduring nor complete : seeking 
them the thousands let their poor souls go astray, and sure they malt 
like the snow under the fine heat of the sun, but the poor soul shall on 
account of that, be suffering the pain. 


1This translation, though rudely versified like the original, is so 
nearly literal as not to require another, 
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Lón Sagat.) 
Diod meipnesé a5 40, ni’L baosal báir opt pan m-1-LAcarq, 
Cuifí vo muinísin 1 n-iopa Chíorc agur [1] muine a MAcaip. 
'Deun paoipoin malt agup Zlan o'anam o [vo] peacardib beag[4] 
assur mor[s] 
As5up 50 Cinnte pacar v’anam 50 cétaiqt Dé na sLóir[e]. 
[paopars.] 
ní'L cu 45 innpeadt na fipinn’, béróeao 1 n-ipPfúonn San martt, 
TA An DiAbAL asuf' an Dár 1 Lacarpi—peuc 140-pan Tall. 
NPL cóin 074 nvedzinap apiath nac breicim so poiléipn pHpiobca, 
San Leabsrt mót: cá 1 Lá ain An óifro-brteicim fora Criorta. 
feicim spfúonn porsailLce may thus ve Larait móitt ein5; 
Asup Mac Dé 'na furóe ap neutt Líonra Le peins, 
TA prsdnuipe 16 Laroipi 1m’ a§arv, ní 'L aon cprúil 4som te snór; 
Me mS cá ChAT Af DIT 4540, 14411 a5up F45 04m Ppp. 
Lón Sasape.] 
ní'L cúmacc agam te ppdr FÁSail ouie, acc, m9 níor gean, 
Deun Sníoih cporde-bpusaro agup ni baogat owe cuirim "pan Sf, 
Map béanraró mire maiceamnaf' OUIT 1 n-ainm Íora Críorca, 
Do Pudi bár af fon peacard 1omLdin an é1m10 Donna 


ós ro abnón 01404 eile 00 ruóin mé ó'n SConcud- 
PAC 00 CUALAID é 45 PEAN-thNA01 '00 fUZA0’P 00 TOS- 
bad 1 tán con'o4é Muig-C6. "Oo pspiob’ mé curo ve 
o HEAL reon-mna 1 n-ótce Le Son 1 Fconose na Fait- 
ume map dn scéaons. Toraigeann ré map Topaigesp 
an c-4bnán pafrattmgte pin Seasán O Ombip an 
Sleanna, act ip euspamail ap favo an Curo eite VE. 
TA ré THUsiIlLUsgte FO Mop, apgup ip Tusg nae Spit 
ré 1 5ceapt a5am ann po. Do custard mé An éeuo 
plann ‘06 ped cúis DU Óna 'Déas Ó foin o§ Fearn ÓS 
Atuinn titmsp L4Á101f, 00 Cor óiú onm on FU146,1 scon'oaé 
Ciannató. 1r man ro 00 bi ré aise. 
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(Taz Priest.) 


Keep a good courage, Patrick, there’s no fear of death at this 
moment, 

Put your trust in Mary Mother and in Christ’s blessed atonement. 

Of your sins great and small make a good confession before me. 

And your soul shall mount certainly to the city of God to glory. 


[PatRIog.] 


O Father, that is nob true, for it is hell is before me 

The Death and the Devil I see them stand in the doorway. 
Every crime I committed, each thought that had sinful bias 

I see in the Arch-Brehon’s book, Jesus Christ’s, who shall try us. 


Hell I see opened like a wall of great red fierce fire. 

And the Son of God on a cloud with a face of ire, 

And witnesses too strong against me, and no hope of grace; 
Oh, if you can, Father, ask respite for one little space. 


(Tue Priest.) 


I have no power of respite, but better by far, 

Make an act of contrition and fear not where devils are, 

In the name of Christ Jesus forgiveness to thee I am giving, 
Who died for the sins of the entire world of the living. 


Here is another religious poem that I got from O’Conor 
who heard it from an old woman who was born and bred in 
the middle of the County Mayo. I wrote down some of it 
from an old woman in the County Galway also, It begins 
like the well-known song “Shawn O’Dwyer a’ glanna,” but 
the rest of it is completely different. It is very much 
mutilated, and it is a pity we have not got it right, here. I 
heard the first verse of this fifteen years ago from a young, 
handsome, vigorous man, that I met upon a mountain in 
the county Kerry. Here is how he had it, 
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éircíó Liom te peat aur 
inneépav vuit CIA cailledd, 
Sedgan O Ouibipt an Sleanna 
San ctydér af 4 ghame, 
Map cuard anoip 4 Capatt 
A coin 4 Fadaipt po Lacan 
So vormin* paoi Ché 074 Hcdpicav, 
ní'L prop cá “nm FAB An c-anam 
Óí 1 n-ánur seal 4 €Léib. 


'Oéin Sedgan O "'DÁLais Sun Duine on b'ainm 
tamun 1 Mag-Catta 1 scon'oe Concois 'oo. finne an 
'oán ro 1 0t0pac. MA 'r rion rin ip pu’o aiptesé é 
cur0 DE D'FASAIL 45 frean-mnao3í Com Loa rin ó áir 4 
oeunta. M5 fo maj 00 bi ré AICI-f1. 


sedgan o ouibin an Sleanna. 
Eipeisro liom pearr4 
A'T innpedéav o4oib cia caittean, 
'sé Sedsan Mac Daiji 4’ Sleanna 
Osu Son áireamh aft 4 néim.T 


Cá a Cú, 4 Sadaip, 'f 4 Capartt, 

’S a Ceann so 'ooimin 1 OTALAM, 

ósuf' 54n prop cá "41 Fab an c-anam 
Bi : n-dpup Seat a €Léib. 


tp caoin ciúin an cLadaize [an] Dár, 
sur ip coin 4 bidesp 4 ceansa 
At nop an cpaosait-pe marb f 

Ar son cincap aq ppeut.§ 


Act anoip ó cámaoro Le Freagaipit 
So arb ofpiainn Hao 4n cpagaric: 
acne ma 
* Oo Labain ré an focal fo mati “50 D4Isin » © dine” Labart- 
teap matt down 1 sConnaccard é. 
+ An 4 Sein,” oubainc rí. 
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Listen to me for a while 
And I shall tell you who was lost [$.e., died] 
John O’Dwyer of the Glen, 

With no talk his of game, 


How now his horses went 
And his dogs, his hounds, and his ducks, 
Deep under clay, cast out, 
There is no knowledge of where the soul went 
That was in the bright dwelling of his breast. 


John O'Daly says it was a man named Warren, in 
Mallow, in the County Cork, who first composed this poem, 
If this is true it is curious to find some of it so far from the 


place of its composing, Here is how the old woman had 
it :-— 


JOHN O'DWYER OF THE GLEN. 


Come round and listen all, and 

Pl tell you who has fallen, 

*Tis John O'Dwyer a’ glanna 
Whose state was of the best. 


His dogs, his hounds, his horses, 
And he himself are corpses, 
But where is now the soul gone 
That housed in that white breast? 


Death is a coward sneaking, 
He comes upon us creeping, 
He falls upon us sleeping, 

A cold unwelcome guest. 


But now, since we must answer, 


Let us receive the clergy, 


1 “An nop na caogaile” oubainc pi. 
§ “No an Cúnvib na preut,” oubaipic rí. TH CúiSim 50 mais pin. 
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Asúr an uair ár mbáir na h-ainste 
So n-árouisró piso án n-anam 
Susp 50 pavdasic na bpLaicear 

1 scómLu4oa4tt ns naom. 


[Aéc] ceu'o sLóin OuIT-pe 4 ATain 
TA so ctimaccaé ann pan bpLaiceary 
Ip buan ríornhúróe é an T-anam 

“Do bain Tu Leac ó'n paosat.* 


“4p tu éeap S4C n10 04 "71 ceapad 
[Do] Gum an c-aérn 'r an caLam, 
ógsuT tug odinn na fteulca sealaf 

Map poitlre ap an rpéir. 
ip beas Le p40 nd beaca 
ósur £us Sé Vd1b plige beata, 
Oo cuard afi ús ain maite 

Afi noeunsam amaé a Léisin. 


Nuaip 15 Sian an cpampiard Carenis 
So scfiúinn 1510 4 Scuro meata 
Map peop 1 ScCÓma4ití 4 aicce 

San nseimheam 0616 péin. 


?S 140 Luct na n-unnuúiseaó molaim, 
nár óiútcaSs tam an rsabolLl, 
ón maisvesan pLúnac caitcesc. 

[ip i mácai mic 'oé.] 


Nap Gait pions pdt ná hata 

ná rón ap bic ó'n scácáitii| 

4’p 50 beuaip pi cúmacs a’p cáitneam 
Cap mnáib eile an tpaosait. 


[’sé] iora Criore án n-acain 

Do cart TH hóite ’naT Leand, 

[ón pon an cpsogsail mast] meapaim 
1 n-Apup Seat a cLéib. 


ee aca nr a nnnnsoir amh Ia SAS SAS 
* “Le n-aile a5 4n T4054L ” oubainc pi, tú naí orúisim. 
tna seulca 546 oróce ” oubait rí. 
1“ Stuan burve.” 
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And at our death may angels 

Raise up our souls in ransom, 

To dwell with Christ in heaven 
Where the saints are ab rest.! 


But a thousand glories to thee O Father 
Who art powerful in the heavens, 
Enduring and eternal is the soul 
Thou tookest with Thee from the world. 


It is Thou didst shape each thing that wae shapen, 
Who didst create the air and the earth, 
And gavest us the bright stars 

As a light in the sky. 


The bees are little to mention 

Yet He gave them their way of life, 

Who went to good authors [teachers] 
To make out their learning. 


When comes the sun of the shining summer 
Sure they gather their share of honey 
As a store for using 

In the winter for themselves, 


They are the people of the prayers whom I praise 
Who never refused the scapular. 
The flowery chalk-white Virgin 

She is the Mother of the Son of God. 


Who never wore silk or satin or hat 
Or any kind [of thing purchased] from the city, 
And yet she got power and splendour 

Beyond [all] other women of the world. 


Jesus Christ is our Father 

Who spent three-quarters-of-a-year a child 

For the sake of the world, as I believe, 

In the bright dwelling of her breast. 
I“ nán éart céimbfúc na piova 1 Lán an Seimmíó Suipim pdt no 
hacaró no popit af bit 008 Ó'n ZcdEaip” oubaipit Tí. 
I “map sac Leanb.” : 

31 This much, versified, is sufficient to show the metric of the original. 
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No so fusavd é so veald* 
1 mainréatn puap an apart, 
San pusaimnesp son aoibnesp 
San eire apt bie San aép.F 
A CHioptaise [’p 4 cdiproe] 
Slacaigrv pin peapra 
Leip na neit16 mnne an Leand 
TH4é Cdipling ré ap an calamh 
Le 5140 oúinn-ne so Léipt; 


Nua T4im5 Té ’nuart 1 bpeappain 
níon Siac ré “Léap” an cavtath 
ní Deacard 1 Bp14G4é Le mayicars’ 
níon Shá 04145 apismh clurcce 
níon purd 45 Cúitir nÁ halla, 
N41 oruis-órca as OL Leanna, 
óCs [an] fíon-uirse caét. 
ós fo piora ó Úeul-muitéao fan 1 Scon'oae Thuis- 
G6, 'oo fuaip mé ó Mac th Ceannais, máisircin rsoite 
Ann pan Áirc pin. Ip roLLuroC nac Dpuil ann act bLo'ó, 
asur 50 bruit curo 0e’n piopa Thuslligte asur curo 
é CAilLTe. 
seancus na n-aitrescé naomcta. 
An scualard mb peanacup na n-aitpieaé naomesa 
No an paip móit V' pulang Íora Cpiopta P 
'sé PABAIL Síol Eabs af na moif-prantard, 
At tprtionn palaé na noeaman piopipurde. 
[mac '0é.] 
“nae mop an tTHUss 4 OTINCPAID "Pp 4 OT4IMT 
Do leisean 50 h-ippionn apt beasán áóbain, 
A ataipi cad é An DUAI no 4n món-Fóraó 
Do Slacpd ap tomlin pit-eubs v0 pabait. 


*“Dealb” pocal muimnéac = doce. 
t “San soibinn veip no a6” oubainc Tí. 
t“Cuard ré puar,” oubaine ri. 
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Till He was born poor 

In the cold manger of the ass, 

Without rest, without happiness, 
Without any comfort, without air. 


O Christians and friends 

Make a resolve in future 

[To follow] the things the Child did, 

When He descended on the earth 
With love for us altogether. 


When He came down in person 
He took no lease of land, 
He did not go to the hunt with the riders, 
He did not ever love games, 
He never sat at court or hall, 
Or in the tavern drinking ale, 
But the thin spring-water. 


Here is a piece from Belmullet in the west of the County 
Mayo which I got from O’Kearney, a schoolmaster there. 
Jt is evident that it is only a fragment, and that some of it 
is corrupt and the rest lost :— 

THE HISTORY OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Have you heard of the offer that Christ once offered, 
Have you heard of the passion that Jesus suffered, 
To save the race of Eve from burning, 

From hell and the devil and pains eternal 11 


(THE Son or Gop.] 
“ Must all who have come or shall come go shiver, 
For cause so trifling, in hell for ever ? 
O Father what price or what satisfactions 
May save the race from their sinful actions 1” 3 


1 Literally : Have you heard the history of the holy fathers, or the 
great Passion which Jesus Christ suffered, it was He who saved the race 
of Eve from their great pains, from foul hell, of the eternal demons. 

2 «Ts it not great the pity, all who shall come or have come, to let 
them to hell for a little cause? O Father what is the reward or the 
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[O14.] 
ti SLacpao son ovaip apt bie ná mor-papad 
At fon riot euba uile vo fábáil, 
ACc purl mic m5, Fan cdsp Zan cáin [ann] 
Do 'óóncaó pul 4 bpuisgíú p40 pótroún. 


[mac 06] 

“O "ALA cartpre tu pin P4sail, a’p Fáilce, 
So bpuispíú pao maiteamnsp spur 5r4r4,” 
Asur Guard ré ann pin ó Sáifroín Dánntair 
Asur Leis ré óé péin" an páir ann. 


Nuarp bí ré cun FOLA o'á thaLard’ bána 

Cáims Edin af De4oott “Tap Cusainn 4 Sod Sit.” 
“ go[?] vo 'óótcar mop 4 Pesvartt, 

Seunpard vo beul mé 

Ty h-waipe forth maroin.” 

Ann pin soit Peavar 

Asup €óin, 50 chóróre. 

nat mare ndp Soil Mac VE ó bud aise bí áóbar, 
"TA mo Corde af cpt a’p mo Sualain a’ pZdineco. 

Le méaoc an ptpidicte Seabap mé amáttac.” 

[014.] 

“0 4 fic, nati Sealtl cu pulang?” 


[mac '0é.] 
“teallar a dtaip s5up caitpeav 4 Deunsth.” 
r 


ós ro 'pán ES Fiop-fimplie 00 Puoin mé ó fean- 
bíobaine DALL DO bi 1 S-con'oaé fRorcomáin. 
Sa Lee en Ta a 
“léis pe ve son” oubaitr an pear 45ur “So sóilroín.” 


great satisfaction which thou wouldest take to save the whole of the 


race of Eve ? 

I shall not take any reward at all or greab satisfaction for saving the 
entire race of Eve, but the blood of the Son of a King, without 
crime, without spot, to be poured out before they shall find pardon. 
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[Gop.] 


I shall take no price nor no satisfactions 
To save the race from their sinful actions, 
But a King’s son’s blood who is guiltless and stainless, 
For that alone may I hold them blameless. 
[THE Son or Gop.) 

“Thou shalt have it, and welcome, O King of Heaven, 
That the race by Thy grace may be all forgiven,” 
Then Christ went down out of Paradise Garden 
And suffered the Passion to gain us pardon, 

* * * * k * 
When he was pouring blood from His white brows 
John came, and Peter, “ Come to me bright love,” 
“For all thy great confidence O Peter 
Thy mouth shall deny Me 
Three times before morning,” 
Then Peter wept 
And Jobn, sorrowfully. 
Is it not well the Son of God did not weep, since ib was He 
had the cause [for it] ! y 
“ My heart is shaking and My shoulders bursting 
With all the rending I shall get to-morrow.” 
[Gop.] 
**O Son didst thou not promise to suffer ?” 
[Tur Son or Gop.] 


“I did, O Father, and Í must do it.” 


Here is a very simple little poem that J got from an old 
blind piper in the County Roscommon. 


“O Father you must get that and welcome, till they shall get 
forgiveness and grace.” And then He went from the garden of 
Paradise, and assumed (?) the Passion upon Himself-—[Literally : 
“laid the Passion off Himself,’ and this would make sense if the 
reading so “'to the garden” be right, only the iines must then be 
misplaced. ] 


820 
0A mbetróinn-se ’SA 'brLoice4s. 


D4 mbetsróinn-re ’pan bpLaicear nár bheás mo rseat, 
no amesrs na n-eapbal na n-ainsíol, a’p na naom, 
ÓS cabaizit molad astu? burdeacaip vo son Mac 06, 
ósuT slop na bplaitesp so bpásaró ról Gad’. 


’S Supt peacaé boéc mire cuard 1 otpéap* ap O14 

Le pmuaincescaid maltlaécaibd as5up an-coit an tpaosait, 
TA fúil asam le muire a’p Le prs Seal na nSHóT T4 

So teapdcard mé m'anam ’p 4 bpuil pdth4am ve m’ paogsat. 


feicpimro Pesoap ad5up feicpim1o Pdt 

feicpim1o Mapicup 4’p feicfim1o €óin, 

Cropimio na h-eapbait ’p na h-aingle so. León, 

Ap má THeI510 fib An peacad vo Seobaró fib an SLóin 


Custard me cmú foinn eite De’n bíora ceuona 6 
Méapcain O Cattaoite 1 n-1onnur 1 SCon'aé Mug Co, 
mán Leanar. 


An scluinn fib mire 4 Clann Adair agup éab 

4 veunard an peacad, ma’p Ait Lid é. 

ACc veunsrd bun Bpaoiproin so h-vmhalt teip an scLéin, 
?S gut b'é Pldinte an anam” an cSacplaiméro. 


Sacpaiméro Beannwste 4 bpuil inner purl asur peóit, 
Copp asur anam Af SLánaisteófe, 

A iora tmitip vo ceupad beó 

Coimmipice m’ anam” oft 4 SLánuisteóitt 


“Tuair offer” oubainc ré. 


1 Literally : If I were in heaven would it not be fine, my story! or 
amongst the apostles, the angels and the saints, giving praise and thanks 
to the one Son of God, and the glory of the Heaven may the race of 
Eve get. 

And sure I’m a poor sinner that went into treason against God, with 
the thoughts, the course and unbridled-will of the world. I hope to 
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IF I WERE IN HEAVEN. 
If I were in Heaven my harp I should sound 
With apostles and angels and saints all around, 
A-praising and thanking the Son who is crowned, 
May the poor race of Eve for that heaven be bound! 4 


Sure it’s I’m the poor sinner who spent all my day 
"Mid the lusts of the world ’neath the vile world’s sway, 
But I hope yet in Mary and the King of the Graces 

To amend my poor life in this world while my race is. 


We shall see Peter there, we shall see Paul, 
We shall see Mark there and we shall see John, 
Apostles and angels are plenty before you, 
Forsake ye your sins and ye all shall find glory. 


I recovered three more verses of the same piece from 
Martin Calally, or Caldwell, in the County Mayo, as 
follows :— 


Do ye hear me, ye race of Adam and Eve, 
Forsake ye your sins if ye wish to live, 
Confess to the clergy and humbly repent 
For the health of the soul is the Sacrament, 


The body and soul of our Saviour is sent 
In the flesh and the blood of the Sacrament, 
Sweet Jesus, tortured by wicked bands, 

I place myself in thy gracious hands. 


Mary and the bright King of the Graces that I may amend my soul 
and all of my life that remains before me. 

We shall see Peter and we shall see Paul, we shall see Mark and 
we shall see John, we shall see the apostles and the angels in plenty, and 
if ye forsake your sins ye shall get the glory. 

Do ye hear me, O race of Adam and Eve, do not ye commit sin 
if ye desire it, but make your confession humbly to the clergy, and 
sure the health of the soul is the Sacrament. 

The Blessed Sacrament in which is blood and flesh, body and soul 
of our Saviour, O sweet Jesus who wast crucified alive, the protection 
of my soul on thee, O Saviour. : 
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VES an 1n4iSoe an amac ann pan Lá, 

ósur éonnainc pi an oall asur an tplers ann 4 Láim. 
‘Do buail ré buille an an scroróe Bi rLán, 

mac mop an ofna fúinne Rigs na nShár ! 


OS To na veié n-aiteannts maf CÁ 140 45 S4C uile 


Ouine, TIF Liom 4 p40, HfuIl Saevdeits aise + 5sCon- 
Naccatrd. 
ns DeIe n-ditTeannTa, 

Cyer0 4 mic 1 nia so Slan, 

ná cabsipt ainm DE san fat, 

Coiméad an tpaoipie mari ip cóin, 

Tabaipt VOD’ sTAIpt 4’p VOD’ MATAIP onóir, 

ná veun mapbavd, 5019, nd 'tiúir, 

ná Fiadnupe bhéise 1 n-aon cúif, 

ná pantais bean naé teat péin 

Clann ovine eile ná “áinnéir. 


AS T0 anoir na VeIe n-siteanta cupta1 n0D4n, man 
fudaip mire 140 ó Mac Uí Ceannais 1 mDeuL-muiteu'o 
1 Scon'o4é Mims €ó, 'oo FUAIR 140 Ó fean-feap bocc 
són Léisean ’pan Áir Ceuona. 


na 'oeiC n-aiteanca. 
Crero A mic 1 n014 SO slan 
'Sé 00 Lear é a Cup 1 ruim, 
'S bud h-aoibinn ouic 14 na scheac— 
Seobaro tu neam v4 cionn, 


ná cabsipi ainm 046 son Pat, 
Consbais 4 S40 man ip cóití, 
O ofulaing ré óúin-ne an páir 
ip cpuard an cór San Leanamaint 06, 


The Virgin rose out in the day, and she saw the blind man and, 
the spear in his hand, he struck a stroke on the heart that was sound, 
is it not great the sigh that the King of Grace gave! [Nors.—The 
soldier who pierced Christ's side is frequently alluded to as the Dall 
or the blind one. It is said no one could be found to pierce His side 
with the spear except a blind man who could not see Him. Some of 
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The Virgin arose, she arose with the day, 

And she saw the Blind Man with the spear to slay, 
He smote on the heart that was sound in its place, 
—How heavily moaned the King of Grace !2 


Here are the Ten Commandments as everyone, I may 
say, has them, who speaks Irish in Connacht. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
Believe my son in God, purely, 
Do not take God’s name without cause, 
Keep the holiday as is proper, 
Give your father and your mother honour, 
Do not kill, steal, or commit adultery, 
Or [give] false witness in any case, 
Do not covet a wife who is not your own, 
Another person’s children or goods, 


Here now, however, are the Ten Commandments as I got 
them in poetry from O’Kearney in Belmullet in the County 
Mayo, who got them from a poor unlearned old man that 
was in the same place. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
Believe my son in God for aye 

Belief thy stay and prop shall be, 
And on the dreadful Judgment Day 

In heaven I pray thy place to be.? 


The name of God, without a cause, 

Oh ! pause my son, before thou take, 
He suffered death by cruel laws 

And bore His passion for our sake. 


the sacred blood touched his eyes, and he recovered his siyht and was 
converted. This story is still repeated. There appeurs to have been a 
certain quantity of legend gathered round him.] 

2 Literally: Believe, son, in God purely, it is for thy good to take 
account of Him, and it shall be happy for thee on the Day of the 
Spoils, thou shalt get heaven on the head [on account] of it. 

Do not take the name of God without a cause, keep His love aa is 
proper, He suffered the Passion for us, it is a hard case not to cling 
to Him. 
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Congbais an cpaoipie man ip cóin 
A5up ovbpeaca móna an ppropiaro north, 
Ni’t fíor 4540 má f Apo vo SLón 
An mbeited bed af an mesdon-o1de’. 


Tabaip 00 0 ataipi 'f 00 0 méeaip onditt 
'S [vo] sac son neaé ap b'é 4 €eanr, 
Na meattrsp tu Le nertib an tpaosait 
Op ceangait Le réróm vo beare.* 


NA veun cordce mapbavd claon 
ná a éLu paosalea baint ve nead, 
Smuainis af aiteanncaib an ps 
Cáinis Cúis maoir o neam. 


TÁ 'oeun Tusa [éoróce] optip 
[S a] fupséc odinn 'oo tedéc San é, 
Mian na colna cuir apf Scúl 
má tideann v0 Oil Le flaiteap Dé. 


Boro 4-cordée ná veun 
ip Sseann an péim Leispeap tear, 
Cait Le Vo tacap péin, 
4 cé10 ve Léim ann pan “cpap.” 


Prstnuipe bhéise 1 n-aon chip 
má ré vo fan Leansamaine 06 
Seobaid tu 4 Luac rfoipbte 
1 n-ippiionn Fíor so ved 'oeó. 


Seó 140 aiteannes an ms 
Do cuipiead Cusainn map C14L1L-Lóin, 
Tabaipit aoine Od1b ip peantt an Eratt 
nA tesé na bpian VO TOFAD jomainn. 


“nn: tuisim an Line ped so mart. 

1 Keep the holiday as is proper and the great works of the Holy 
Spirit, thou dost not know, though thy voice be loud, whether thou 
shalt be alive by the middle of the night. 

Give to thy father and thy mother honour, and to everyone whose 
right it is, de not thou be deceived with the things of the world and 
bind thy bundle with effect (?) 

Never do corrupt [or partial] killing, nor take his worldly fame 
from anyone, think of the Commandments of the King that came to 
Moses from heaven. 
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And holy keep each holy day 
Aiway within the spirits bound, 
For know thy soul may pass away 
And leave thee clay ere midnight sound.? 


The honour that is always due 
To father and to mother give, 

Who should be reverenced, reverence too, 
Let not the world thy heart deceive, 


Commit no murder, do not slay, 
Take not away man’s worldly fame, 
These words contain our King’s desire, 
That once in fire to Moses came. 


In sensual sin thou shalt not fall 

Fly from it all though sore the wrench, 
Dost thou to heaven indeed aspire 

Lawless desire forever quench. 


Take not in theft—through greed or sport— 
For life is short and death is there | 
Touch not, I say, another’s hoard 
Incline not toward the devil’s snare, 


Bear no false witness, speak no lie, 

(Our swift words fly the soul before,) 
False witness drags us down with ib 

To hell’s*black pit for evermore. 


These the Commandments of our King 
And these shall bring us on our way, 
Better to bear his laws in mind 
Than find ourselves a demon’s prey. 


— 


Do not ever commit adultery, and how easy it is for us to come [do] 
without it, put back the desire of the flesh if thy desire be for the 
heaven of God. 

Theft for ever do not commit, short is the course that shall be 
allowed thee, come with thy own gatherings [savings] : do not go of a 
leap into the trap. 

False witness in any case, if it be thy desire to stick toit, thou shalt 
get its perfect reward in hell below for ever and ever. 

These are the Commandments of the King which were sent to us as 
intelligent provision (?) It is better sense to take heed to them, than 
to choose before us the house of pains, 
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ip cormúil nae bruit Tip an bic ’pan Edparp (cTaod- 
amg, b'éioin 'oe CUD De Tip nda h-ElbeTI4 no oen 
Tipedt) ann 4 bruil an mear céaDna 45 na DAoinid 
ón Seanmnurseact agup ón Slaine na mban, asur 
404 404 1 SConnacctaib. Ann pan Avdpdn fiop-Caoin 
clamait pin, 4 Topaigear: 


“Cá mé inte af 00 tTuamba,” 


ADEIfi an fen 00 611 NFpAad Leip ón mais oin do fuaip 
bár — 


TA na fagaitic 'T na bháicne 
Sac Lá liom 1 beats, 
Oo cionn bert 1 nsráú Leac 
ó 615-bean ’p cú mayb; 
Oéanpainn forgad aft an ngZaoit Oe 
AT 'oíoionn owt 6’'n bpeancainn, 
ósur' cima séatt mo Cuoróe-re 
Tu bert Fíor ann ran talaml 


nuain 17 0615 Le mo muinneih 
So mbidim-re an mo Leaba, 
ón 00 Tusambas ’pead brdim inte 
Ó ovdée so marin ; 
45 cutt piop mo éfuadecain 
&T as cpad-Sol So oaingean, 
THE mo éailín ciúin fcúuama 
D0 Luad4d Liom ’na Leanb. 


ACT ní'L an fear bnónaCc san pdpad, Ap CA, nuaip 


Cuimuiseann ré on Seanmnurdseact an cé D0 bi 
momnób. 


* Literally : The priests and the friars are every day in anger with 
me, for my being in love with thee, O maiden, and thou dead. I 
would protect thee from the wind and shelter thee from the rain, and 
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It is probable that there is no country in Europe out- 
side, perhaps, a part of Switzerland and the Tyrol, in which 
people have the same veneration for the chastity and purity 
of women as they have in Connaught. In the pathetic and 
well-known song that begins— 


“ I am stretched upon thy tomb” 


the man who was in love with the maiden who had died 
Says :— 


The priests and the friars 
Wear faces of gloom, 
At me loving a maiden 
And she cold in the tomb. 
I would lie on your grave-sod 
To shield you from rain, 
*Tis the thought of you there 
That has numbed me with pain, 


When your people are thinking 
That I am asleep, 
It is on your cold grave, love, 
My vigil I keep. 
With desire I pine, 
And my bosom is torn, 
You were mine, you were nine, 
From your childhood, my storeen.* 


But the mourner is not entirely left without comfort when 
he remembers the purity of her who is dead. 


the bitter melancholy of my heart it is, thee to be down within the 
ground. When my people are certain that I am [lying] on my bed, it 
is on thy tomb that I do be stretched from nightfall until morning. 
Reasoning upon my hardship, and bitterly-lamenting and sorely, for 
my gentle courteous girl who was bethrothed to me when a child. 
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4n cuimin Lleat-pa an ordce 
Do bíor-T4 a5ur tcupa 
Tá Bun an Coinn ofpais5ms 
'S An ordce 45 cup cuipne, 
Céav molad te h-Íora 
Nae noespinamapi ón mittesn, 
’S so Bruil vo Chóin ma1soesnair 
Map crann poittre of 00 Coinne. 


Oo Conncamay dann ran pseul Do Tus me fusp ón 
Naom Pesosyp, man OUubsAINT an Tigeapina so n'oeón- 
narod an rean-meirsceoift 00 Consbóis bean Ó oOLc, 
nior mó ve mait ná na róSóin, féin. As ro pseut 
eile 45 cun 4n puro Céooná 1 n-úmail 'oúinn, A4gup 45 
TAipbednt mon nace pais ré 1 ScuMACT AS Aon fi’ 
ACT os Sn Oise Féin an Ofpoc-ppiopiad palac 00 'óibine 
Ó US nA mopdtaip. Puaip mé an rseut ro ó Ppdin- 
ri4r O Concuban s5ur níon atpaig mé ann 4¢t focal 
no 06, Ni’t fíor asam c14 usId FUdaip reirean e, Gift 
'óeofmao mé 4 Fiappuise 06. Cá sneannamLaóc ann 
fan ScC001 Ann 4 OTAIPoednTap Leips, meirse, agur 
neam-fuim an piobsipie, óin 1 móroe MEdDAIZTe SH 
teir pin feabsr 4n son DHess-Snioms ómáin 00 pinne 
ré. 


bneóáicee ónLáin. 
Ann pan 4aimtmif, 4 beso Ó foin, bi ceaó DE Hpait- 
peacaib ap Opuad toca Sprdp,* acc ní'L ann anoir acc 
na pedan-ballaid, 45uf' uirse an Loca 45 DuUslad pus 


* An an mbétap 10ip Locstinne, 1 5convaé Ropcomdéin s5ur 
CiltéestLars 1 scon0sé muis Co. 
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You remember that night 

’Neath the thorn on the wold, 
When the heaven was freezing 

And all things were cold, 
Now, thanks be to Jesus, 

No tempter came o’er you, 
And your maidenhood’s crown 

Is a beacon before you. 


We saw in the story about Saint Peter which I gave above, 
that Our Lord said how the old drunkard who kept a woman 
from evil had done more good than the friars themselves. 
Here is another story explaining the same thing to us, and 
showing us how it was not in the power of anything-except 
of Virginity itself to banish the foul and evil spirit from the 
house of the friars. I got this story from Préinsias O’Conor, 
and I have altered only one or two words in it. I do not 
know from whom he got it, for I forgot to ask him. There 
is a certain humour in the way in which the laziness, 
drunkenness, and carelessness of the piper are portrayed, for 
by this the excellence of the only good deed he ever did in 
his life is the more enhanced. 


THE FRIARS OF URLAUR. 


In times long ago there was a House of Friars on the 
brink of Loch Urlaur but there is nothing in it now except 
the old walls, with the water of the lake beating up against 


ee ee ee 


Literally. Dost thou remember the night that I and thou were at 
the foot of the blackthorn tree, and the night freezing hard? A 
hundred thanks to Jesus that there was nought to repent of 
[literally, that we made not the spoiling], and thy crown of maiden- 
hood is now like a shaft of light [shining] before thee. 
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"na n-asaid h-uite tá ran mbuaúain 4 mbionn ón 
So06 os péro0ead ó 'óeof. 

Nuasin Bi na bháicne 'na scómnuíóe Ann Pan TIS 
rin, bi ronar 1 n-éiunn, asur ip tomda 65 4n4c 00 
fudip DEAS-fFOSltim 6 na bpditpeacaio ran TAS Tin 
atá onoir ná naom ann pan bFLaitesr. 

Lind snácac te '04016 na mbailtesd cnÉuinniú- 
$40 aon Lá amáin pan mblisdsin Cum patpain, "pan 
AIT 4 plaid THO 45ur án mop nusip bí no Lip Dots 1 
nEipinn, asur bidead na dpditpe ameoórs ná Nosoine 
ós Le 'oeas-f'fompta 00 TabasipT 0616 7 Le na sconsbáil 
6 Thorn 1 ó eacpann. Videad piovaipurde, FrOLérqude, 
fin claippise asur báin ann, 45 ón bpácnún;, man 
aon le fifi THomps Azur tin Le n-402nC41b6-ceóit: 
bróeaú rean sur 65 cpuinnigce ann, a6upr óí'oeoo 
ab6náin ceót DAMPA ósur PPOT ann 4 meoóprs:. 

ACT bí ATPUSAD món Le ce4ór, o6ur Cáims ré 50 
crom. Rinne Opoc-ppiop4n Eigin A BeALsc AMAE So . 
Loc ónlán. Cáin ré 1 OTOPac 1 400 CULLAIiS Oud 
1 f14CLAIÚ sip, Com Favd te pice sur com seun Le 
bap pn4ts1'0e. 

Aon Lá amáin Cuard na opditpe amac te pidbat ón 
bmuac dn Loca. Vi cdtaoin Seanpita ór an Heaps 
CIMCIOLL Lice THOIs O'n mbfUAe, A5uP cné40 0’ fFeicpead 
piav "na purde ann pan SCÁC2010 act Cullac mop oud. 

1 Hence the name ar-lar=slaughter-site, called in English Urlaur 
(floor). The remains of the monastery is on the brink of the lake of 
the same name in the County Mayo, just inside the borders of the 
County Roscommon, and about four or five miles from the town of 
Kilkelly, There are several places called Urlaur in Ireland, meaning 


“ ee Re CES “floor,” or “area,” and the derivation from dr is 
evidently a piece of folk-etymology. It was built by Edward Costello 
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them every day in the year that the wind be's blowing from 
the south. 

Whilst the friars were living in that house there was 
happiness in Ireland, and many is the youth who got good 
instruction from the friars in that house, who is now a 
saint in heaven. 

It was the custom of the people of the villages to gather 
one day in the year to a “pattern,” in the place, where 
there used to be fighting and great slaughter! when the 
Firbolgs were in Ireland, but the friars used to be amongst 
the young people to give them a good example and to keep 
them from fighting and quarrelling, There used to be 
pipers, fiddlers, harpers and bards at the pattern, along with 
trump-players and music-horns; young and old used to be 
gathered there, and there used to be songs, music, dancing 
and sport amongst them. 

But there was a change to come and it came heavy. 
Some evil spirit found out its way to Loch Urlaur. It came 
at first in the shape of a black boar, with tusks on it as 
long as a pike, and as sharp as the point of a needle. 

One day the friars went out to walk on the brink of the 
lake. There was a chair cut out of the rock about twenty 


and his wife Finola, daughter of the O’Conor Donn, for the Domini- 
can Friars, and was dedicated to St. Thomas. The Dominicans 
settled in it about the year 1430. On the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was granted to Lord Dillon, and has now with the rest of his 
enormous property been bought by the Congested Districts Board, 
for distribution among the tenants. We are told that there was 
once a town there, but there is now no trace of such to be seen. 
This monastery being in such a retired spot was set aside for the 
reception of novices throughout Connacht. The ‘pattern’ here 
gel of used to be held on the 4th of August, St. Dominick’s 


ay. 
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T4 paid fior acd cpeud 00 bi Ann, agup DUbaipT curd 
ACS Sufi Msoad Mon wipse 00 Bi ann. ACT m pabsosp 
4 ba 1 N-athpap 'D'Á Tao1b, man Leis ré rsneao or 
00 CuAL4 Ddoine feact mile sf FAC TAI’ VE. 
O's PE ann pin af 4 Copaib-oeip1o asur bá 45 
PEfesosoil aguyp 45 Oampa api Fedo cúpla usin. Ann 
rin téim ré Ann pan uirse apur mi cúirse mnne ré pin 
'ná DEINE PTOIIM mór, 00 bain an ceann Ve Tedc nd 
mopataip, 45Uf' Ve FAC wile Teac 1 Broigpeact react 
mite 'oo in dit. “D'éims TONNTA bosIoA Afi An LOC DO 
cuip An c-uirse fice TNOI§ Tuar "pan sé. Ann pin 
Cóinis An ceince4C 45ur on Toipnedc, agur Paort huile 
'óuine 50 mbuú é 'oeinea4ú ón DOMAIN DO bi Ann. 0i 
Dopeadsp Com mop Pin ann nae BEEADFAD “uine 4 
Lath réin feiceál 04 Scuripead ré amse noime 1. 
Cuard na opdaitpe aptese agup topaig P10 45 nó0 
upnaigtesd, act níon b'F4 04 50 platb cum ló on (com- 
tuaosn) aca. Cáis An cullac mop oub sptedc, 
o'forsoit a veut spur Cup amac AL band ar. 
Coraise4 on 40 An móimío 46 fe anonn apgur Anal 
ASuf' 45 PSpioc com h-dpro 4gup 04 mbeitesd na peact 
mbáir ofyida Leif ón ocnóf:. Di easta osur 1onsan- 
cor Af Ns PATH, asur m paid fíor aca cneuro 'oo 
bui CO 0010 Deunam. TAZ An CÓbóro 1 Lácain 
asur 140 OFA úire coippieagea 00 Tabaipic Cuise. 
fRinnea4oA4n pin, asup Com tuat spur Cpait ré bnaon 
6 af dn Fcullac spur ón na vanbaib Cuaoan amac 
na Laparfi Teinead 45 TAbAITIT Cur (co’;DA) 'oe'n TAOb- 
BAllLa Led aptedsc "pan toc. “Mile buróeacor DO 
O14,” an pan TAdor0, “ cá An '14b4L iméisúe uainn.” 
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feet from the brink, and what should they see seated in the 
chair but the big black boar. They did not know what was 
init. Some of them said that it was a great water-dog that 
was in it, but they were not long in doubt about it, for it let 
a screech out of it that was heard seven miles on each side 
of it; it rose up then on its hind feet and was there screech- 
ing and dancing for a couple of hours. Then it leaped 
into the water and no sooner did it do that, than there rose 
an awful storm which swept the roof off the friar’s house, 
and off every other house within seven miles of the place. 
Furious waves rose upon the lake which sent the water 
twenty feet up into the air. Then came the lightning and 
the thunder, and everybody thought that it was the end of 
the world that was in it. There was such great darkness 
that a person could not see his own hand if he were to put 
it out before him. 


The friars went in and fell to saying prayers, but it was 
not long till they had company. The great black boar came 
in, opened its mouth, and cast out of it a litter of bonhams, 
These began on the instant running backwards and forwards 
and screeching as loud as if there were the seven deaths on 
them with the hunger, There was fear and astonishment 
on the friars, and they did not know what they ought todo. 
The abbot came forward and desired them to bring him 
holy water. They did so, and as soon as he sprinkled a 
drop of it on the boar and on the bonhams they went out in 
a blaze of fire, sweeping part of the side-wall with them into 
the lake. ‘‘A thousand thanks to God,” said the father 
Abbot, “ the devil is gone from us.” 
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óCc mo brón! ní descard ré 4 Bead. Tua4in 
O'1IMUIS AN DOPCAOSP CU4 048, FO bptiiae an Loca spur 
conncavsp on cullac dud "na furve pan ScA4ÁC201n 
cLotóe 00 bi Seappita amac ann pan Scapyais. 

“Pas mo cujpac ‘vam,’ op pan T-dAd6r0 spur 
vibedpard mé an diteamnac.” 

Puspaosp an cupac spur uirse coippessts 06, 
ASuT Ccusard beine aca aptedac "pan scupise Leir, act 
Com Lust 45ur téngavapi 1 ngdzi 00'n Cutlac oud, Léim 
ré aptesc ’pan uirse, oes An Tom agup na 
TONNTA bonba, AZUL DO CaAItTeAD AN CUPAC AUP ón 
TMU 00 bi ann pudp SO h-dpro on AN TALAM, A5uP 4 
scnáma búrce. 
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asur nuaip O'innip p40 An ppeut '00'n ear bos DUbAINT 
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wpatan Lúcár m paid ré te pagal. Cuin ré ceacc- 
aie “na Coinne act níon feuo ré son Cuntsr 0 fagait 
an. T4 Yess CéiniZy an opdtaip 00 Bio's 0’ 
14011410 Cum an ‘oopaip, Cait ríor chor 00 bi AOI n-ó 
muinéal, built cor wip, múnne sáine mop, Cap ón 4 
Pail, asur apceae “ran Loe teir. Nuaip Cáin ré Com 
FADA Leip an FcéCaoipt Af ón SConhóis fd ré uim, 
Hsin ré An T-E404C-bfAtspi VE, asur Cait ré mac 
pan Loe é, Nua noct ré é Féin Conncsadagi So paib 
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But my grief! he did not go far. When the darkness 
departed they went to the brink of the lake, and they saw 
the black boar sitting in the stone chair that was cut cut 
in the rock. 


“ Get me my curragh,” said the Father Abbot, “and I'll 
banish the thief.” 


They got him the curragh and holy water, and two of 
them went into the curragh with him, but as soon as they 
came near to the black boar he leaped into the water, the 
storm rose, and the furious waves, and the curragh and the 
three who were in it were thrown high up upon the land 
with broken bones. 


They sent for a doctor and for the bishop, and when 
they told the story to the bishop he said, “There is a limb 
of the devil in the shape of a friar amongst you, but I’ll find 
him out without delay.” ‘Then he ordered them all to come 
forward, and when they came he called out the name ot 
every friar, and according as each answered he was put on 
one side. But when he called out the name of Friar Lucas 
he was not to be found. He sent a messenger for him, but 
could get no account of him. At last the friar they were 
seeking for, came to the door, flung down a cross that he 
had round his neck, smote his foot on it, and burst into a 
great laugh, turned on his heel, and into the lake. When 
he came as far as the chair on the rock he sat on it, whipped 
off his friar’s clothes and flung them out into the water. 
When he stripped himself they saw that there was hair on 
him from the sole of his foot to the top of his head, as long 
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as a goat’s beard. He was not long alone, the black boar 
came to him from the bottom of the lake, and they began 
romping and dancing on the rock. 


Then the bishop enquired what place did the rogue 
come from, and the (father) Superior said that he came a 
month ago from the north, and that he had a friar’s dress 
on him when he came, and that he asked no account from 
him of what brought him to this place. 


“ You are too blind to be a Superior,” said the bishop, 
“since you do not recognise a devil from a friar.” While 
the bishop was talking the eyes of everyone present were 
on him, and they did not feel till the black boar came 
behind them and the rogue that had been a friar riding on 
him. “Seize the villian, seize him,” says the bishop. 


“You didn’t seize me yourself,” says the villian, ‘‘ when 
I was your pet hound, and when you were giving me the 
meat that you would not give to the poor people who were 
weak with the hunger ; I thank you for it, and I'll have a 
hot corner for you when you leave this world.” 


Some of them were afraid, but more of them made an 
attempt to catch the black boar and its rider, but they went 
into the lake, sat on the rock, and began screaming so loud 
that they made the bishop and the friars deaf, so that they 
could not hear one word from one another, and they 
remained so during their life, and that is the reason they 
were called the “ Deaf Friars,” and from that day (to this) 
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the old saying is in the m-uth of the people, “ You're as 
deaf as a friar of Urlaur.” 

The black boar gave no rest to the friars either by night 
or day: he himself, and the rogue of a companion that he 
had, were persecuting them in many a way, and neither 
they themselves nor the bishop were able to destroy or 
banish them. 

At last they were determining on giving up the place 
altogether, but the bishop said to them to have patience till 
he would take counsel with Saint Gerald, the patron saint 
of Mayo. The bishop went to the Saint and told him the 
story from beginning to end. ‘That sorrowful occurrence 
did not take place in my county,’’! said the saint, “and J 
do not wish to have’any hand in it.” At this time Saint 
Gerald was only a higher priest in Tirerrill (?) but anything 
he took in hand succeeded with him, for he was a saint on 
earth from his youth. He told the bishop that he would be 
in Urlaur, at the end of a week, and that he would make 
an attempt to banish the evil spirit. 


The bishop returned and told the friars what Gerald had 
said, and that message gave them great courage. They 
spent that week saying prayers, but the end of the week 
came, and another week went by, and Saint Gerald did not 
come, for “ not as is thought does it happen.”?2 Gerald 


*It is nob clear why he is made to say this, for the ruins of the 
monastery are well within the borders of the present County Mayo, 
but the boundaries may have been changed since, or else the saint 
considered Sligo as his county. 


2 A proverb. Observe the curious impersonal form of bícean “it 
be’s,” a form unusual in some parts of Connacht. 
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was struck with illness as it was fated for him, and he could 
not come. 


One night the friars had a dream, and it was not one 
man alone who had it, but every man in the house. In the 
dream each man saw a woman clothed in white linen, and 
she said to them that it was not in the power of any man 
living to banish the evil spirit except of a piper named 
Donagh O’Grady who is living at Tavraun,! a man who did 
more good, says she, on this world than all the priests and 
friars in the country. 


On the morning of the next day, after the matin prayers, 
the Superior said, “1 was dreaming, friars, last night about 
the evil spirit of the lake, and there was a ghost or an angel 
present who said to me that it was not in the power of any 
man living to banish the evil spirit except of a piper whose 
name was Donagh O’Grady who is living at Tavraun, a man 
who did more good in this world than all the priests and 
friars in the country.” 


“T had the same dream too,” says every man of them. 


‘Tt is against our faith to believe in dreams,” says the 
Superior, “but this was more than a dream, I saw an angel 
beside my bed clothed in white linen.” 


“Indeed I saw the same thing,” says every man of 
them. 


31 Tavran or Towraun is a townland somewhere between Ballagha: 
dereen and Loch Errit, not very far from Urlaur. 
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“Is was a messenger from God who was in it,” said the 
Superior, and with that he desired two friars to go for the 
piper. They went to Tavraun to look for him and they 
found him in a drinking-house half drunk. They asked 
him to come with them to the Superior of the friars at 
Urlaur. 

“Tl not go one foot out of this place till I got my pay,” 
says the piper, “I was at a wedding last night and I was 
not paid yet.” 

“Take our word that you will be paid,” said the friars. 

“I won't take any man’s word, money down, or I’ll stop 
where I am.” There was no use in talk or flattery, they 
had to return home again without the piper. 


They told their story to the Superior, and he gave them 
money to go back for the piper. They went to Tavraun 
again, gave the money to the piper and asked him to come 
with them. 

“Wait till I drink another naggin, I can’t play hearty 
music till I have my enough drunk?” 

“ We won't ask you to play music, it’s another business 
we have for you.” 

O’Grady drank a couple of naggins, put the pipes under 
his oxter (arm-pit) and said, “I’m ready to go with ye 
now.” 

“Leave the pipes behind you,” said the friars, “ you 
won’t want them.” 

“ I wouldn't, leave my pipes behind me if it was to Heaven 
I was going,” says the piper. 

When the piper came into the presence of the Superior, 
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the Superior began examining him about the good works 
he had done during his life. 


“I never did any good work during my life that I have 
any remembrance of,” said the piper. 


“Did you give away any alms during your life?” said the 
Superior. 


“Indeed, I remember now, that I did give a tenpenny 
piece tc a daughter of Mary O’Donnell’s one night. She 
was in great want of the tenpenny piece, and she was going 
to sell herself to get it, when I gaveit to her. After a little 
while she thought about the mortal sin she was going to 
commit, she gave up the world and its temptations and went 
into a convent, and people say that she passed a pious life. 
She died about seven years ago, and I heard that there 
were angels playing melodious music in the room when she 
was dying, and its a pity I wasn’t listening to them, for I 
have the tune now!” 


“Well,” said the Superior, ‘“ there’s an evil spirit in the 
lake outside that’s persecuting us day and night, and we 
had a revelation from an angel who came to us in a dream, 
that there was not a man alive able to banish the evil spirit 
but you.” 


“ A male angel or female?” says the piper. 


“Tt was a woman we saw,” says the Su erior, “she was 
j y' ? 
dressed in white linen,” 
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“Then I'll bet you five tenpenny pieces that it was Mary 
O’Donnell’s daughter was in it,” says the piper. 


“Tt is not lawful for us to bet,” says the Superior, “ but 
if you banish the evil spirit of the lake you will get twenty 
tenpenny pieces.” 


“Give me a couple of naggins of good whiskey to give me 
courage,” says the piper. 


‘There is not a drop of spirits in the house,” says the 
Superior, “ you know that we don’t taste it at all.” 


“ Unless you give me a drop to drink,” says the piper, 
go and do the work yourself.” 


They had to send for a couple of naggins, and when the 
piper drank it he said that he was ready, and asked them 
to show him the evil spirit. They went to the brink of the 
lake, and they told him that the evil spirit used to come on 
to the rock every time that they struck the bell to announce 
the “ Angel’s Welcome ” [Angelical Salutation.) 


“Go and strike it now,” says the piper. 


The friars went, and began to strike the bell, and it was 
not long till the black boar and its rider came swimming to 
the rock. When they got up on the rock the boar let a 
loud screech, and the rogue began dancing. 


The piper looked at them and said, “ wait till J give ye 
music.” With that he squeezed on his pipes, and began 
playing, and on the moment the black boar and its rider 
leapt into the lake and made for the piper. He was think. 
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ing of running away, when a great white dove came out of 
the sky over the boar and its rider, shot lightning down on 
top of them and killed them. The waves threw them up 
on the brink of the lake, and the piper went and told the 
Superior and the friars that the evil spirit of the lake and its 
rider were dead on the shore, 


They all came out, and when they saw that their enemies 
were dead they uttered three shouts for excess of joy. They 
did not know then what they would do with the corpses. 
They gave forty tenpenny pieces to the piper and told him 
to throw the bodies into a hole far from the house. The 
piper got a lot of tinkers who were going the way and gave 
them ten tenpenny pieces to throw the corpse into a deep 
hole in a shaking-scraw a mile from the house of the friars. 
They took up the corpses, the piper walked out before 
them playing music, and they never stopped till they cast 
the bodies into the hole, and the shaking-scraw closed over 
them and nobody ever saw them since. The “Hole of the 
Black Boar” is to be seen still. The piper and the tinkers 
went to the public house, and they were drinking till they 
were drunk, then they began fighting, and you may be 
certain that the piper did not come out of Urlaur with a 
whole skin, 


The friars built up the walls and the roof of the house 
and passed prosperous years in it, until the accursed 
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foreigners came who banished the friars and threw down 
the greater part of the house to the ground. 

The piper died a happy death, and it was the opinion of 
the people that he went to Heaven. and that it may be so 


with us all! 
* x 3 * ba * 


There are amongst the old people who speak Irish in 
every quarter of Ireland a great number of short petitions, 
or prayers in the form of poetry, which have come down 
from past ages, and some of them are so ancient that they 
appear almost without meaning, for they have been corrupted 
from age to age, and the sense of the words has been 
lost and the words themselves changed. 


I believe that there is scarcely any prayer that is better 
known and more renowned than the one that is called the 
Marainn [dirge?] of Patrick, which is to be found with 
almost every old person of Connacht. I have often heard 
it, but it is very little of it I understood. Martin O’Gillarna, 
or Forde, in the County of Galway, told me that he himself 
had this old poem better than a great many people that he 
saw getting money and rewards for saying it! I wrote it 
down from his own mouth. I also got a version of it from 
John Cunningham of Ballinphuil, in the County Roscommon, 
and another version from Michael Mac Rory or Rogers, the 
“poet from the County Mayo.” I wrote down the follow- 
ing preface in prose from his mouth, explaining what the 
occasion was when the Marainn was made, and what was 
the cause of its being composed. 
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“mónóinn” PAORAIS. 


“TA ré náróce Fup peapnbeosanta v0 bi as Naor 
pAopais [oo bi inne], agur bi pi an-o1454nt4. Apu 
Cáitnis Fed apcese Lá amáin as Diabdipeacc (sic — 
AS 1001110) fo éisiín Le nite. sur con éir 4 PAS AIL 
4Sur 4 ite, tus ré 4LLús (sic =1apyard) uimiú Le sSneim 
Óneic ug. Agur can éir é bpeit uin bí pi com 
DIASANTA PIN sur Sun Cut Tí 1 aise, asup m tains 
ri sp ón Laise So bpuoin pi bár. ósur nuaipn Cáis 
Naom [)24onois orceac cuipead of cionn clap i, asur 
rin é ón Caoinedd múnne pé of 4 cionn 04 mola.” 


mire asur Aonsaoip 4attm-sLaT 

Disp nár b'íonnann oúinn ciieroeaim, 
Naoith-beats an an colLam, 

ósurf' beannacc Leir an anam 

bhí : sconp Áine áilte, 

Saé aon neaé v0'4 mbetró mo “ mhapainn” aise, 
Deannact 'Oé 0'4 S40 06. 


AS419 Caoin Coppsiae (?) 
Copp buad pean-cubapita, 
Dud í an bean ciúin í, 

ón bean áil í, 

bud i an bean cíiattman 
Asup an bean náir i. 


3 There is considerable obscurity about this word. It may be a cor- 
ruption of marbh-rann, i.e., dirge or lament, literally death-rann, but I 
have always heard it made feminine, an mharainn [in worrin]. Father 
O’Growney seemed to think, at least at one time, that it came from the 
word marthainn, “to live,” and meant the “life-giving prayer” of 
Patrick. He also told me that it is often called barainn not marainn 
in Aran, and that barainn there means “ prosperity ” or “ thrift.” 
Father Ulick Burke said that people used to get it written out and 
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THE MARAINN! OF PATRICK. 


“It is said that it was a servant that St. Patrick had, that 
she was, and she was very pious. And there came in a 
man one day requesting something to eat. And after his 
getting it and eating it, he made an attempt to catch hold 
of her. And after his taking a hold of her she was that 
pious that she fell into a faint, and she did not come out of 
that faint till she died. And when St. Patrick came in she 
was placed above board [laid out], and that was the lamen- 
tation he made over her, praising her.” 


I and green-weaponed Angus 

A pair who had not each the same religion. 

Holy life on the earth. 

And a blessing with the soul ” 

That was in the body of beautiful Aine [Anya] 
Everyone that shall have my marainn [by heart] 
The blessing of God, of his love, to him, 


Face gentle . ... ? 

Body of victories old, fragrant, 

It was she was the mild woman, 
The lovely (?) woman she, 

It was she was the sensible woman 
And the modest (?) woman she. 


wear it on their persons, as they used to wear the “ Leabhar Eóin” 
when crossing the sea. It seems to be something of the nature of the 
““ Amra” of Columcille, and other ‘‘amras.” No two people seem to 
repeat it exactly alike, and a great part of it is always unintelligible. 
The word amua is still common in South Connacht, but the m is now 
aspirated (atnji4=owra) and it is there the usual word for a “charm” 
or ‘“‘spell.” TJ have often heard it, but in North Connacht I have 
usually heard aptaro or aif, which Dr. MacHale used in his 
Melodies, edition of 1842, and changed t® ofiaro in 1871. 
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Céasat Le peatic 4 cir (?) 

Mapbaisead na péite fropannad, 

Cia Déapipad m4 L4ad4-Luitic [sic=caornedn 7] 
1n-efpinn Slain vapait 

D’ainsz10l é oul So neath, 

Asup níor Baogat 06 m5 an uabaip. 


[TA Deipiead anoir Le motad 4 cuipp.”] 


C14 VE4ppad mo “mattóinn ” 

‘Oo thnao1 615 45 OUL 1 muinge [sio=pdpav ?] 
ul 1 scionn céile asur clLainne, 

So mbuv p16 mart érpedcap an cupup pn téite. 


Cia 'oéAdia ó mo Mapainn 

‘Oo mna4o4 o h-íonús (?) 

So mbuó Coipt plan pomeanta 
Thiucpap Tí ó n-a PAOTAq. 


C14 VEAP PAD MO Thayainn 

AS 'ul, 50 €15 úit 06 

Ni Daogsal 06 copp Tabriz Ap, 

fhao ’p béróear cleat ó [sic-or cionn] w15. 


Cid VEAP PAD mo matiáinn 
Oul af an coinn. tharzib 06, 
Ni bsosat 06 múcaó ná bATAG. 


C14 DEéspipad mo MApainn 

Dut 1 scat n4 1 Sclért [sio— cítoro], 06 
C14 Gapparde 06 ann pan dfim-5aipse 

acc mire, beó Le pytiomdittescr(?) 
pdorpiais pitiomiiltesc. 

pasaim buard SAC artne 4 mapiainn Aine, 
neam [00] 5aé aon 074 mesbyccar Í, 
Asur api son nese ná ceiltedfi. 


C14 Déapipapf mo MApiainn 
ASuT véayipap í naoi oTpAet 
Mi baogsat 06 Leac iplinn 
d-Cordée ná so PAT. 
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+ « «+ « . ? to dig a grave 

- ... . . ? of generosity, masculine. 
Whosoever would saymy... ? 

In pure noble Erin 

He shall be an angel going to heaven 

And the King of Pride shall be no danger to him. 


“ There is an end now of praising her body.” 
p id 


Whoever would say my marainn 
Toa young woman going into . . » ? 
Going for consort and children, 
That it may be very well that journey may succeed with her. 


Whoever would say my marainn 
So) VOTO AN do bh ey aston 
That it may be properly, safely, successfully, 
She shall come out of her labour. 


Whoever would say my marainn 

On going of him to a new house, 

There is no danger of his bringing a corpse out of it 
So long as there shall be wattle over house, 


Whoever would say my marainn 
Going of him on the dead[ly] sea, 
There is no danger to him of being choked or drowned. 


Whoever would say my marainn 

Going into a battle or a conflict (?) 

Who should mect him in the army of valour 

UG HE alive, With. ty orale os un? 

Patrick, Primate (?) pi 

I leave the victory of recognition (?) on Marainn Aine. 
Heaven to everyone who shall remember it, 

And from nobody let it be concealed. 


Whosoever shall say my marainn, 

And shall say it nine times, 

There is to him no danger of the flag of hell 
For ever cr for ever. 
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ACT ni So 'oineaC man ro 00 bi ré as nA OAsAOoINIb 
eite. óÓsur cá Tuillead ann 00 néin cova 4c4. iP é 
An €Ó10 00 Tus mé Ann fo on Cóip ip foiLéine 7 ip ro- 
tmpte 04 scualsp for. Ip fiop-aiptead é nap capad 
An píora ro omm oófuóm 1 Leaban Laim-pspiobts, cid 50 
óruil ré com pap-aitmste in. 


AS ro piorra eite 00 rstúob mé pior ó Beut Mhicit 
Mhic Ruarómús. ap Chittl-Cats, fíon 1 Ssconroaé mhuis 
€6. AcA on piora ro beas-nóC Com Thuailligcte asur 
Com 00-tuiste te “ Mapainn Phaopais.” 


4n Aiseinise SLORMAR. 


nár b'í pin an aiperpuse 

b'feattt 0'4 Scualaip atúam, 

O Léis (P) Leabar so téiscear (P) ná Scealt, 

Aji oTrseapina mín mitip Tabsipic Cum pocaiti (P) 

Le n-a ceupsd ap Crann. 

Mac 06 v'pulains an T-40n pdip. 
Deaplaca[=vealpiaca, 1.€., vealpad] Lara ann 4 Spudrv, 
So ocus fé v4pqt bheás ó'n acaipi. 


D'éin (?) Liom an crúil, Cdbapta 

AS cedlta (1) 1 mea'óon-aoip. 

nuair éuatard pi an aitm (?) 

Mac binn Zeal 074 Sabai, 

bhuail pi a 04 boip cúbanca Seat, 
Chuard pi api 4 SLúnaib mine pleamna, 
Sheit [=fit] ri na ctú ppreara pola 

Ó n-a fors bi so pO-SLan. 


Thaimy na tr h-Áille (?) bí call, 
Thaimy na ti Mhuipe ó'n ROim, 
Thaimys na cú Veamain snort. 


Ris-neime cun 0é so ceann, 
DALL map o'for sail 4 purl 
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But it was not exactly in this way that other people had 
it, and there is more in it according to some. The version 
I gave above is the clearest and most intelligible that I ever 
heard. It is very curious that I have never met this piece 
in a manuscript, although it is so widely known. 


Here is another piece which I wrote down from the mouth 
of Michael Mac Rury or Rogers, who is from Kilalla, in the 
west of the County Mayo. This piece is almost as corrupted 
and as unintelligible as the Marainn Phádraig itself. 


THE GLORIOUS RESURRECTION. 


Was not that the resurrection 

The best that you ever heard of ! 

From reading (?) of books to. . ? of the churches 
Our mild sweet Lord to bring to. . . ? 

By His crucifixion on a tree. 

The Son of God who suffered the one-passion 
Lights blazing upon His countenance, 

Surely He bore fine sway from the Father. 


My delight (?) was the pleasant (1) eye 

5 . (?) in middle-age, 
When she heard the. . .? 
A melodious bright son singing it, 
She smote her two fragrant white palma, 
She went on her smooth polished knees, 
She wept the three spouts of blood, 
From her eyes that were very-clear. 


Came the Three Graces (?) that were yonder, 
Came the three Marys from Rome, 
Came the three Demons from the east. 


The King of Heaven His—blood—ebbing (?) hard, 
The Blind one, as he opened his eye,* 
err a ee ee 


* Norz.—For an explanation of this Dall or Blind one, see note 
on p. 321. 
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No so bpacard ré fUS An oomain. 

ón otuim uaccaip nó TALMAN 

04 bp45406 ré An PAosal ni manócaúó é. 

'Dá bp45406 pinn Féin ár n-aecuinse 

Ot T4 mac DE, 45uT 4 Leaburó péin ann pan uais, 
DraicLín seol an Tníom píonn 

Eroipt pinn agup cinnea4r no TLU 445 [sic] báine. 


Cia DE4pipad í, An óireim se, 
ósuT véspipar i 546 chnó“; 

C14 Véap Pad í, on Arperpise, 
Apur vésappap í 54€ vain, 

béiró naoi NZLUIN 

Saott, 546 C20b, 'o'á bpeaca, 
ósur 4 4nam péin an Lá 'oeintó. 


AS ro 'oán 'oo1iLéin DOTICA eile 'oe'n THOT brúrce reo; 
'pán, DO rstúob mé ríor ó Beul an Mhic Ui Ruoróms 
éeuonó. 

MIRTIOSAL An Chreisict (2) chneuaroh. 


MfiTiIOZAL an CpersiUe (?)* cpuard 
Théimy cugainn aft usip án mbAérp, 
Marz TAIMS an T-AinsZi0l ap cusipic 
Le poinm (?) 1 Scluaip na mná. 


braon niop bLar 4 beut 
So 'ocus Tí an c-uif'se cpio 4 méan, 


Ip maic 4n pagapic Mac “Oé, 
tr mait an baiptedsd Hnivesnn ré, 
bhairc ré Odinn aiT bairr €óin é. 


TOs NA Pp14neta (?) ro 
Or at 5cionn, 
That nap tart Le các 

Sinne beic Ann. 


arna eee een eee ea ainim Bee aa 


* Cualard mé “an cferoith” 6 óuine eile, aur “an Cnerois á 
ó 'ouine eile. 
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Until he saw the King of the World 
On the upper ridge of the earth, 
If he were to get the universe he would not slay him. 


If we, ourselves, were to get our petition 

Says the Son of God, and his own bed in the grave, 
A bright sheet of white weaving 

Between us and the sickness of the Pale Host. 


Whoever would say it—the ‘‘ Resurrection,” 

And shall say it each time, 

Whoever would say it, the ‘‘ Resurrection,” 

And will say it each occasion, 

There shall be nine generations 

Free on each side [;.e., father’s and mother’s side] from 
their sin, 

And his own soul, the last day, 


Here is another obscure dark poem of the same broken 
sort, which I wrote down from the same Mac Rury, or 
Rogers. 


THE ARTICLE OF THE CREGIL CRUA. 


The article of the Crégil Crua, 
Which came in Death’s dark hour of fear, 


Even as the angel came to visit, 
With tale of balm, the woman’s ear. 


To drink one mouthful she did not stop 
Till she let through her fingers the water drop. 


The Son of God a good priest is, 
And well He baptizes who is His, 
’T was John who baptized Himself I wis. 


Lift this sign 
Above our head, 
When all the world 
Would wish us decd. 
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mac Rís neime " 45 oul Le crann 
ósuT Soc DAL vé 
ós oul ’pan sché. 
NPL aon 4 véappad 4110541 an Chpersitt Charo 
Uaipi a’p Sa4C cyt 
Nac brercpead ré Muipie cm h-uaine 
Roim am 4 báir. 


MSS To món cá an PAroipn pin aca, Lath Le Deut-an- 
4t4 1 Scon0saé Mnwig Co. 


céip eite. 
Paropin paipivead 1 nsáifroín phappcay 
AS molad na mná bi so mart apiath. 
Oud maic an pasatic Mac 06 
Du'ó maic an c-aippionn Léisea4ó ré, 
bhairc ré eóin ’p bairc Edin é. 
Chainis angio apteaé ap Leat-Cuain so CiLL-cuain 
So bBreicpeav ré an ceupad é. 


Nr’ son ouine veipear mo paropin n4or n-uaitie 
N4é 'oriúbnaró Tré n4o: n-anmanna ap Dhurnsacoóin 
45ur 4 anam péin aptesé so PLaitear an Lá verp0. 


AS FO man Dein p14 1, 1 SConamaia. 


CÓip eile. 
1 nsáifroín phapptaip cá n paronín páiticeac 
ós molLaó nó mácar bí fúam san Loét, 
A iors milip “mhic VE na nshára 
ná Leis af Fán m'anam boc. 


* “Ris Neath” 'oubairc mac Uí Ruaropys. 

1 Literally: The article of Creigill Cruaidh which came to us at the 
hour of our death, as the angel came to visit with tidings (2) in the 
ear of the woman. 

A drop her mouth did not taste till she gave the water through her 
fingers. 
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The Son of Heaven to death was led ; 
Each limb that day 
Was lap’t in clay. 


There is no one would say the article of the Crégil Crua 
Once and each time, 

Who shall not see Mary three times 
Before his death.! 


Here is how they have this prayer near Ballina, in the 


County Mayo. 
ANOTHER VERSION. 


The joining-prayer in the Garden of Paradise 
Praising the woman who was good, ever. 


He was a good priest the Son of God, 
Good was the Mass he used to read, 
He baptized John and John baptized Him. 


There came in an angel out of Leath-Cuain to Kill-cuain. 
Till he would see was He crucified. 


There is no person who says my little prayer nine times 
Who would not bring nine souls out of purgatory 
And his own soul into heaven the last day. 


Here is how they have it in Connemara. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


In the Garden of Paradise countless praises 
Are lauding the Mother without one stain, 
Sweet Jesus, Son of the King of Graces 
O save my soul from the final pain. 
Set atone let eeaennay 
The Son of God is a good priest, good is the baptism that He gives: 
He baptized for us, and John baptized Him. 
Lift these bridles (?) above our head, when everyone would wish us 
not to be in it (¢.¢., alive). 
The Son of the King of Heaven going with (i.¢., on) the tree, and 
every limb of Him going in the clay. 
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Nac mait an pasatic é Mac é ! 

nac mart 4 baircear ré P 

bairc ré eóin Dairte, ’p Baipt €óin bairce é. 

Sin aipling dims 0'ainsí0l na Cille Cpuard. 

An cé 064pipad an án ro cyt h-uaipie 

Dherdead naonbatt n4o1 n-uaire Plan ap Pusi5sooryt, 
ósut 4 4nam Féin An Lá veipieannaé. Amén. 


Ip rotturaC sun Aad é an mid céaona4 no An AIT 
Céaona Cpeigitt Cpruard, no Cpreroig Cpuard, Citt 
Cuain, asup CILL Cruard, ann pna qu compeannsid 
fuor; act nfU fíor asom aji aon Cop, Co é An n10, 
no CAD é An áir é. “S é theapaim-re sun focal rean- 
Saeveitse v0 bi ann afl OTP, osur Sup Call ré ó 
OMS 1096 n4 h-saimpipe, 4sur Sun thuaitligesd mon 
roé. Oo berdesad na fean-04nTs 'oonéa TO 'oe4n- 
MAODTA NA CEADTA buoúan ó foin, ACT ómáin mon 
$eotL apn an ngeatlamainte std te n-A Scoir SO 
bpuisríú an cé oéanrar 140 nA Flaitip, no beannact 
éisin eite. 

“Do rsrmúob mé rior an 'oán Lesnar o beut an mhic 
Ui Ruoíómús Césons. Cá 4 óeineao cormúil Le cuí 
'oe'n paroip Pudp. 


CÁ CODAIL TU AREIR, no, An PalDIR Sear. 


C4 Covait cu apérqi ? 
£401 copaib mhic 04. 


1T got this version from Father O’Growney, who got it, I think, from 
Mr. O’Faherty of Connemara. Literally : In the Garden of Paradise, 
the joining-prayer is praising the Mother who was ever without fault. 
O Sweet Jesus, Son of the King of Graces, do not allow my poor soul 
to go astray. 
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Is He not a good priest, the Son of God, 

Is it not well He baptizeth, 

He baptized John the Baptist and John the Baptist baptized 
Him. 


That is a dream which came to the angel of Cill Crua. 


Whoever would say this poem three times, 
There would be nine times nine safe out of purgatory, 
And his own soul the last day. Amen. 


It is evident that Crégill Crua, or Credyee Crua, Kill 
Cuan, and Kill Crua, in these three versions are the same 
thing, or the same place, but I have no knowledge what- 
soever as to the thing or place itis. What I imagine is, 
that it is was originally an Old Irish word, that it lost its 
meaning in the course of time, and was corrupted thus. 
These dark old danta would probably have been forgotten 
hundreds of years ago, were it not for the promise with 
which they conclude, that whoever will repeat them shall 
find heaven or some other blessing. 

I wrote down the following dan from the mouth of the 
same Michael Mac Rury. Its end is like part of the above 
prayer. 


WHERE DIDST THOU SLEEP? og, THE WHITE PRAYER. 


Say where didst thou creep last night to thy sleep? 
My sleeping was done at the foot of God's Son.? 


2 Literally: Where didst thou sleep last night? At the feet of the Son 
of God. Where shalt thou sleep to-night? At the feet of the poor, 
Where shalt thou sleep to-morrow? At the feet of St. Patrick... . 
Three drops of the water of Sunday [#.e., holy water] that Mary sent 
with me, to guide me from door to door, to the door of Paradise, until 
the doors of hell shall be closed and the doors of the heavens be opened. 
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C4 Coroeólar tu anoóc P 
£401 copaib6 n4 mbocr. 


CA coroedlap cú amapad P 
€40: Copaib Naoith Psvsiais. 


C14 pin pdms? 
TA na h-ainsle. 


C14 Pin 00 01415? 
CÁ na h-earbuil. 


CiA fin Af 00 óeap-Láim ? 

Ty bhooin ‘DO’ WIPSe An Oómnais 

Chuin Muiple liom 45 veunam an edvair, 
O DoOTsP 50 OOP, 50 Vopap PhAéppearp. 
So nounparstesp voipipe ippunn 

ósuf' 50 bropylaisteap ooinre plaicip. 


A naom-mhuine, 4 mataipi Dé 

leis arceac mé ap Dopp na péile, 
Ann pan Áirc nAC n-rapppard mé 

D140 ná euoa4c. 


Cá'n paroipiin pdrpicesé 
04 740 1 OPAHHTap 
ós motad na mata 
óÁcá son Loct, 
O 4 Sén-mic mhuine 
ósur 4 pH SiL* na nstórcra 
So paopiards Cú s4C anam 
TA 1 bpéin Anoéct. 


Puasip an c-óCcain O Sparhna 04 cóip eite ve’n 'o4án 
To F401 ainim “An Pharoin Sheat.” Cor4iseann piso 


map fo, “So m-beannmgs1d Oia OuIT A Pharoip 
Sheat.” “So mbesannaigro Oia asur Muipe Owe.” 


O Holy Mary, Mother of God, let me in at the door of generosity in 
the place where I shall seek for neither food nor clothing, The join- 
ing-prayer is being said in Paradise praising the Mother who is 
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Where sleep’st thou to-night in the world’s despite ? 
At the feet of the poor and my rest shall be sure. 


Where sleep’st thou to-morrow untroubled by sorrow ? 
My sleep shall be sweet at St. Patrick’s own feet. 


Who is that before you? 
They are the angels. 


Who is that behind you ? 
They are the apostles. 


Who is that on your right hand ? 

Three drops of Holy Water, 

That Mary sent to make me wise, 

To guide me on from door to door 

Till I reach the door of Paradise, 

Till the doors of heaven be opened wide 
And shut be the doors of hell and vice. 


O Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
Let me in at the generous door, 
Where want of clothing and lack of food 
Shall rack my body nevermore. 


One prayer combining 
Is said in heaven 
To her, the Mother, 
The Stainless, Bright. 
O Son of Mary, 
O King eternal, 
Relieve all souls 
Are in pain to-night, 


Father O’Growney got two other versions of this poem 
under the name of the White Pater, or Prayer, which began 
thus : “ God salute thee O White Prayer,” “God and Mary 


without a fault. O One-Son of Mary and O bright King of the Graces 
mayest Thou save each soul that is in pain to-night ! 
* “Ams Seat pionpurde” oudbaipic ré. 
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Ann pin casann nA FocCóil “CA Covail Tu anéifú” “c., 
map 00 TUS mé Pudp 1600; no beas-naC map pin. ónn 
ran "án, map Fusin ré é ó óna ní Chongata ingean 
Mme Dháin 1 n-1mr meaóon 1 n-dpainn, vo CÁIns 
na Linte ped TAp éir An méro Tus mire.| 


céip eite. 


Cocaip Dhánncair cá mé 1azp1a10 
Cá pan vAbsE ú'oan [ú'o] Tall. 
bhpuil pLearsa óin Ann 4 ceann. 
& comneatt poitlpeaé ann 4 Látain, 
Cháinis ordée, cháinis ced, 
Cháin Dúisro Le n-a bhar, 
Cháinis Miceat Le n-a frseul, * 
Dyionslan pF4oa,.bhíonstan seat. 
C14 'éarFaó an Tharoin Sheal 
Ceann vo oróce. 

Ceann ‘00 Ló, 

So mb’ aoibinn 06. 


Ann pan SCÓiID eile vo fur ré 6 óÓncóin O 
'Díonnáin 1 SCitl Rónáin 1 ndApainn cá na linte reo: 


Cóip eite. 


Ceutro fín Aft 00 Lóim clí? 
Copp Criorta. 
Ceugfro fin aft 00 Léim Dear P 
Naor noedipt O'Mpse an Odmna1s 
Chuir muine Liom 45 bpere eóLair 
ón €15 phapptarp. 
O's Miceat Apro-ainsiotl 
Suar [na] rearam 
| man be1de40 'oub-maot, 
&T 1p mire maol Chriort. 
Aipbeapt n4omta4 Chaomáin coim'oe4ór,. 


* “Le n-a poést,” ip 0615. 
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salute thee.” Then followed the words ‘‘ Where didst thou 
sleep last night,” as I gave them above or nearly so. In 
the poem, as he got it from Nora Connolly, daughter of 
Michael the Fair, in Innismain, in Aran, these lines followed 
after the lines I have given: 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


The Key of Paradise I am seeking for, 
Which is in the vessel over there, 

At whose head are wands of gold. 

The shining candle in its presence. 
Came night, came mist, 

Came Bride with her brat [2.¢., mantle] 
Came Michael with his story [or shield] 
Branch long, branch short ; 

Whoever would say the white prayer, 
One by night, 

One by day, 

Surely ’twere well for him. 


In the other version which he got from Anthony Derrane, 
fvom Kilronan, in Aranmore, these lines occur: 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


What is that on thy left hand ? 

The body of Christ. 

What is that on thy right hand ? 

Nine drops of Holy Water, 

That Mary sent with me to give guidance 

To the House of Paradise. 

Rose Michael the Archangel, 

Up, standing, 

As it were a dubh-mhaol [black monk 9] 

But I myself am Christ’s maol [monk, devotee] 
The holy azrbheart (?) of Keevin along with him, 


Tu4in mé an “ÍOharoin Sheat” no an “TOha4roin 
Seat-Seat” map $lL4oi reirean uime, 6 m' Caparo 
Comár D4ncLois man an gsceu'ona, o Conosé mhuis 
€6, beas nac man tug mé fuor i, acc cón éir na 


tínce. 
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Bap b'áil, Liom pulang pranta 00540014. 

So m’ Spit asup 'S am’ Lorsa4ó api Leacpaib oeansa | 
Tiucpard an c-Ataip, Tiucpard an mac 
Tiucpard An Spíonao Noth 

Le m'anam bocc 1 5Cilt-clutap 

ón an 4 veip1d. Amén. 


Tr bfAoin o'úirse an Dómnais 


Chup Muipe tiom 45 veunsm an eóLair 


00 Cáinis ná Linte eile reo. 


1 This Kill-Cloor may be compared with the mysterious Crégil Crua, 
Kill Cuan, and Kill-Crua above. These prayers are found in some 
form or other amongst all the Gaelic-speaking Celts. 


and her brat,” t.e., mantle, is known even in Lowland Scotch nursery 


CcÓip eile. 


f401 Coimtúse an Fin Go tatt 

A dpuil an cainvoeat ann 4 Láim. 
brísío asur 4 bar, 

Muipe asuf' 4 mac, 

Miceal Apvo-ainsiol asup 4 T 5146, 
04 Ladith Ohia f4o1 m'anam, 

nac 40 puap téróear an Syran. 
ósur 4 04 Lith Caipipor ana. 
Ip mais 4 Cpocar 

ip mains 4 Céapap 

Asup é bert Leac 

ós out ann [éum] na citt’! 

San byaittin seat 

San cómta carp. 


and folk rhymes. 
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Why should I like to suffer the pains of Purgatory ! 
A-boiling and a-roasting on red flags? 

The Father will come, the Son will come, 

The Holy Spirit will come, 

With my poor soul in Kill-Cloor 1 

At the last day. Amen.? 


I also got the ‘‘ White Prayer,” or “ The White-white 
Prayer,” as he called it, from my friend Thomas Barclay, 
from the County of Mayo, very nearly as I gave it above, 
but after the lines 


Three drops of Holy Water 
Which Mary sent with me to show me the way 


these other lines followed :— 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


Under the protection of that man yonder, 
Who bas the candle in his hand. 
Bride and her brat [mantle] 

Mary and her son, 

Michael the Archangel and his shield, 
It is not high up goes the sun, 

And his two hands back across it, 
Woe for who hangs, 

Woe for who tortures, 

And it to be with you, 

Going to the churchyard, 

Without a white sheet 


3 Another version was taken down by J. J. Lyons, and sent me 
by Father O’Growney, who says he heard nearly the same piece in 
Meath. Another verse was given by O’Faherty of Connemara, but 
possibly does not belong to this prayer at all, 
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Saé aon 'ouine 
'oéarrpar é fin 

Ty h-uaipie “ran Uá 
ní pacaro ré 

So h-ipmíonn so biát, 


Tuain mé an paroin Seat ro apip 6 fean eite 1 
SCon'oaé Ming C6, acc m Cuimhním apna dainm. Tus 
reipean “dipciosat an Cneroim Chua” ain. Ós po 
cud Di, man, Dub ine peipean E—cu1D nde paid 46 nó 
040116 eile. 


cóip eite. 


Ty brhaoin o'uirse an Dómnais 
Cuin mac OE liom 45 oéanam an eóLair 
Ó tesé Pdsopiais 50 vopfup Dánhtair. 


má cá aipling aft mo zt 
mac ó O14 voit mé Sup í. 


. . e e e e 


[fáitce nómao] 4 paroitt Íora 

Oo punne Criopt 1 Sciíonn 4 thio, 

Af Sl146 Deacl,ainn 1 mbAp Caitneac (1) 
So mbuvd pluas buan vainsionn 

An pluss ro 4 bruilmi0 ann. 

nánab “ pluss buan vaingionn 

ón pluas fo 4t4 45 capipaingse ofan. 
A lora na fola fipinmse 

So scovtaig Tu in án bpocain. 

A5ur 50 416 v0’ angle beannariste 

In án Otimé101LL. 


SS rr 


“so mbud” a oubaific peipean, adc v’atpiurs mire é, dip 


if 0615 Sufi veapimav vo punne Fé. 
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Without a board coffin, 
Everyone who shall repeat that 
Three times in the day, 

He shall not go 

To hell for ever. 


I again got this White Prayer from another man in the 
County Mayo, but I do not remember his name. He 
called it ‘‘The Article of the Hard Faith.” Here is some of 
it as he said it—some of it that the others had not got. 


ANOTHER VERSION, 


Three drops of Holy Water 
That the Son of God sent with me, to show me the way 
From the house of Patrick to the door of Paradise. 


. . . a e 


If there is a vision waiting to attack me 
A Son from God between me and her! 


. e . . c 


Welcome to thee O prayer of Jesus, 

Which Christ made at the end of his month, 
On the mountain of Beachlainn in the top of Cáithir [?] 
May it be an enduring firm host 

This host in which we are ! 

May it not be! an enduring firm host 

This host that is drawing towards us ! 

O Jesus of the true blood 

Mayest Thou sleep beside us. 

And may thy blessed angels 

Be around us. 


?The man said “may it be.” This is, I think, judging from other 
prayers of the same kind, a mistake, and I have altered it accordingly. 
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AS To 04n eite 'oo'n Mhaigoin, ó Shleann-ns-mso0a 
no Steann-na-más-oub 1 gSConoa4é na Saitume 4 
bópuil curd 06 cormúil Leip na 04nT416 Pudp. 


A mhaishvesn. 
A mhaisoean Sl6pinap movmap maireac, 
ip cu mo Lón, mo f'cót, mo tarpse. 
ip tu mo néalLc eóLair 
As oul nómam ann pr 546 beatae, 
AT an PLiIab na n'oeón 
So mbud cu mo captarv. 
1 nSáiroín Phappeap cáin paropin páifireac 
45 molavd na mná bi mam san Loc, 
A aén-mic mhuine cá 1 SCÁE4ift na n5pdpca 
Ré1d Fad 54640 VOM’ anam boc. 
'Oeun vam ceóil TA An TOP afi 4n bpeacad, 
fliué mo Spuad te sp4d o'n ataip, 
Ms mo Latha ap pmal na dpescad 
'S an uain mo báir So n-abpiaim an parorfi. 


AS ro paroip that, 00 tus An T-stdip €ósan O 
Srsmns vam. Vo rsmíob ré i o beul ouine éisin 
1 n-Inip-mesdon 1 ndpainn, beasán Ve bluianc4ib 6 
foin. Do tus na vaoine fon dic pin “dn óirei- 
mú$e” wing, ce nm Feicim cia ón fét. Cá 04 Curo 
ann, act d'é10ipn Sup piopard 140 naé mbaineann Le 


Céile an aon Cop. 
An siseinishe. 
Absit Vo P4roitt ma’p áil, Leac é, 
tr lLéiseann í naé 'océióeann ap Scúl, 
ip paroipt i nac n5abann rmÁut, 
Caiproll Apo 45 pus na nowt. 


1 Literally : O Maiden, glorious, courteous, graceful, thou art my 
provision, my store, my treasure, thou art my guiding star going be- 
fore me in every road, and on the Mountain of Tears mayest thou be 
my friend. In the Garden of Paradise the joining prayer is lauding 
the woman who was ever without a fault. O one-Son of Mary who 
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Here is another poem to the Virgin from Glenamaddy in 
the County Galway, some of which is like the above poems. 


O VIRGIN. 


Glorious Virgin, heavenly vision, 
Thou my riches, store, provision, 
My star through the years 
When troubles rend me, 
On the Mountain of Tears 
O thou defend me.? 
In the Garden of Paradise, hymn and story 
Are praising the Lady within the walls, 
O Mary’s Son from thy city of glory 
Protect my soul when the danger falls. 
Let not the hunters pursue me farther, 
Wash my hands from the stains that gather, 
Moisten my cheeks with love for the father, 


And when I die may I say the pater, 
Virgin Mary. 


Here is another good prayer which Father O’Growney 
gave me, He wrote it down from the mouth of somebody 
in Innismaan in Aran a few years ago. The people of that 
place called it the “ Resurrection,” but I do not see why. 
There are two parts in it, but possibly they do not belong 
to one another at all. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Repeat thy Pater with due desire, 
A lesson of fire to one and all, 
A pater abounding in each good thing, 
The King of the Elements Castle wall.2 


art in the city of the graces, smooth every danger for my poor soul. 
Make for me a guidance, the pursuit is after the sinner, wet my 
countenance with love for the Father, wash my hands from the stain 
of the sins, and at the hour of my death may I say the prayer. 

2 Literally: Say thy pater if thou likest it, it ia a lesson that goeth 
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'Onéimihe Phappearp ip í an parortt, 
Anam-paroipt Poipeap i. * 

unnuise EpdibTe4C, aotmar, Flan, 
'Dtoiceao fil Gaba i. 


THoirs, ufinuigte, as5up véitic, 
Meise Seut, a’p odceap mart, 
Sin é an ceasurs tus Mac VE 
'O'á easlaip péin, af an bpdsmap Tarp. 


Céim Cum sippinn san vo bnósaib, Tr 
'S ná 'oeun fcuó $ ap 'oo bias, 
buail 1 scómsatt nA ory hóo 
ASup úmLais pao1 06 oo'n ouine bocr. 


ón 4 bpeicpíú cu v’aifi5100 45vT' ón 
ósur 04 mbuvd Leac ceó na scnoc, 8 
n: feicpíú cu Flaiteap Dé so ved 
San Leabaró asur' véipic na mboócr. 


Dean so min Leir 4n mbocc 

ósur cuir cné (2) an 4 Conp 

S'sur peat 4n ofol véizic na mboéc 
So nveaéard Mac 'Oé ’na fuoét. 


*Oubaipit an T-ataipi €ó54n O Spamna Sup Labaipiead an Line 
red matt “anam paroip poinear i,” a5up níon twig ré í: acc 
v'atpiusesp í, pu'0-beas. 

tAliter “014 Dómnais.” mar puar mé ó Fearn eile é. 

pAliter móncacar. 

8 Aliter “ap a bpeicpíó cú ve cCeóLcaib choir” [scor ?] 


not back, it is a prayer that takes no stain, a high castle for the King of 
the Elements. A ladder of Paradise is the pater, a soul-prayer that 
relieves is it, a prayer pious, lime-white, pure, a bridge of the race 
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A ladder to Paradise is the pater, 
Matter to comfort the soul is there, 
A bridge for the race that is chased by death, 
Is the fragrant breath of the lime-white prayer. 


Praying with alms and fasting too, 
Repentance due, and a hope not vain, 

Is the teaching taught by the Son of God 
Against a harvest of hail and rain. 


Go to Mass unsocked and shoeless, 
Doless pride of garb is sin, 
Meet—where the three ways meet—the poor, 
Bow to him twice and bring him in.? 


Though thine be the gold in the king’s own kist, 
Though thy flocks like a mist cover hill and lea, 
—Refuse to the poor man bed or bread, 
And heaven, when dead, thou shalt not see. 


Be to the poor man mild and good, 

Warm him, clothe him and give him food, 

Let alms to the poor be freely given, 

For in poor man’s shape came Christ from heaven. 


of Eve is it. Fasting, prayer and alms, sharp repentance and good 
hope, that is the teaching the Son of God gave to His own Church 
against the wet harvest. [This line was probably interpolated during 
some wet season, it seems out of place.] 

?Go to Mass without your shoes, and do not be proud of your 
mantle. Meet, at the confluence of the three roads, and bow twice 
to the poor man. For all you shall see of silver and gold, and 
though you owned the mist of the hills [the misty hills] you shall 
not see the heaven of God for ever without the bed and alms of the 
poor [i.e., giving them bed and alms]. 
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AS TO oopndn ve pioraib bea4sa4 eite 'oein crónc 
ceu'ona, 00 Cudlald mé us4id-pedn 7 ó Ó 401n16 ete. 


cuimhnish. 


Cuimhms páir na pleas, má fevvoann cu, 

Cup na SÁIÉA 1 otpfat™ fo na mitlcib cima, 
CHorde sLan cpdibteaé ndipiead véipiceac Umal 
nac mite peat Le 14d 'ná beutl ap piuBbat. 


nach 10m0h4a mMAaRcAch. 


Naé 10M94 Maticaéd mAIT 4 Leasa 

AT pacao anoip aft muin an eic, 
mar Cusrd mire 1 Leic na Plise 

Tap 4 Chyiort a’p cabaipt 00 byere. 


iPRIONN fuar fliuch. 


Ipfionn fuap pliuc, 

baile if reinbe veod, 

baile san cill san croi; 

M1 pAad4ard mé Féin: “na Coip.t 

Act mar ’p mart Le tora mé bert. 


Duo mian liom oUt anonn 

Marpac £4 Laiseso 4 bruit ve Lon nómam, 
1p beas ve mo bátn abur, 

Ip tTpuss nac Tall vo Treabasr. 


*“na sail 1 teas” man Cualard Cosan O Spamna é, aét ní 
téir Dam fin. 

tno man custard an Spamnuigseaé é “natesaé ná “na coir, aét 
maf ip mart Le fora Criopt mé bert.” b'éroin Sup “'o” eac ná ve 
éoip” na pocail Ceanca. 

t“marpac” no “ meineac” 1 5Connaécaib=“ muna mberveav.” 


1 Literally :—Remember the passion of [t.e., caused by] the spear, 
utter thy cries in time beneath a thousand sorrows; a clean, devout, 
modest, charitable, humble heart, is not it a thousand times better 
to mention than a mouth in motion [;.e. an ever-wagging tongue]. 

2 Literally :—Is it not many a good horseman who has been thrown, 
and now J shall go upon the back of the steed [i.¢., to ride the race 
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Here are a few other little pieces of the same sort which 
I heard from him and others :'— 


THINK. 


Think, of the spear, with fear, that pierced our Lord, 
Think, let thy tear be shed to Him adored, 

A good clean heart by dart of sin unscored 

Is more than lays of praise before our Lord. ! 


THOUGH RIDERS BE THROWN. 


Though riders be thrown in black disgrace, 
Yet I mount for the race of my life with pride, 
May I keep to the track, may I fall not back, 
And judge me, O Christ, as I ride my ride. ? 


HELL. 


Hell whose rains and cold appal, 

Hell whose drink is bitter gall, 
Crossless churchless town of fear, 

Hell, for thee I shall not steer. 

But as Christ shall wish, so be it all. 8 


Had I for my voyage food, 

I should steer for heaven’s good, 
Ah ! my crop had better thriven 
Had I sown and ploughed for heaven. 


of life], as I have [or perhaps map for muna, “If I have not”) gone 
aside from the [true] track. one, O Christ, and deliver Thy 
judgment. 

3 Literally :—Hell, cold, wet, town of bitterest drink, town without 
church, without cross, I shall not go near it, but as Jesus Christ 
wishes me to be. 

I should like to go over [to heaven] were it.not for the scantiness 
of provisions before me, [for the journey]: there is little of my crop 
on this side, [the grave ;] alas! that it was not on that side that I 
ploughed. The Irish bur and tatt, “this side and that side,” 
correspond exactly to the diesseits and jenseits of the Germans, in the 
sense of here and hereafter. 
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an Laosh 00 ceusaph. 


An L4o$ 00 ceupad 014 h-Aoine, 

DO cuinea4aú 1 pdpaibd tíSne, 

‘Do pinead é pan uais “na finead * 
Cloéa móra clonnta (?) cLaontca. 

45 Paitie 4 Leaburó ap pead v4 h-oróce 
Sé 'oubainc peipean Le niceoimur, 


Cuntamacaot (P) of 4 cionn pin 
Kup tugavap ted é 6 tuéc na peace tine, 


bhí 0'4 mbpaonad Le aoileac, 
'D'á noeati5ad Le cimtesé 
45 na vfleamannaib fo prantarb. 


Ip mince etpdétan sp an Odrhnaé ann pna paro- 
fescaib’ red, asur ip 2n-món an mear vo bi 45 ns 
rean-Shaeveatsid an an td beannaigte in. ir 
coitcionn "na mears an t-ainm vo OMA “Rig an 
'Dómnais.” Ann ran rseut speannamait in 
“Seégan Tinncéan "+ tnnircean oúinn map Cus1d 
Sedgan 45 1204110 cayvoip Cpiopta 0'4 mac, asur 
man capad Mac VE teir, asur taps ré é Féin 06 
man cCáifvoear' Criopta, act o1ultTaig Seásan 06, “ ni 
Fean Comtpom tu,” svein ré, “cusann tu 4 peact 
TóÁIC 00 Vaoimb asup ni tugann tu 4 teat-pait vo 
Dasoinid eite.” Nua o'imtig Mac VE capad “ Ris 
An D6mnaig” Leip, act nuaip Cualard Sedgan sun 
bv’ é D0 bí ann, ní Leisfe4iú ré 06 beIt “na Cáimroear 


*“mo ríneaó” man cualard eósan O Spamna é: méuisim pin. 

+ feué mo “Szeulurde Saovalaé ” curo 1. seat 111. 

1 Literally :— The calf that was crucified on Friday, it was placed in 
tough ropes, it was stretched in its stretching in the grave, great stones 
-_. .?inclined. Watching his couch throughout the night, it was 
what he said to Nicodemus, . . .? over that, till they took him with 
them from the people of the seven lines that were being spattered with 
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THE CALF TO DEATH. 


The calf to death on Friday driven 
With galling ropes His flesh was riven, 
Then to the grave the body given, 

And stones above Him piled to heaven. 1 


He who was slaughtered to redeem us 
Spake that night to Nicodemus. 


They bring Him away ere morning shines 
Away from the men of the seven lines. 


Men foul with dirt and slime 
Fettered and red with crime, 
Through the bands in pain for endless time. 


Mention is often made of the Sunday in these prayers, 
and very great was the regard that the old Gaels had for 
that holy day. A common name amongst them for God is 
the “King of the Sunday.” In that amusing story, “Shawn 
the Tinker,”® we are told how Shawn went to look for a 
godfather for his son, and how the Mac Dé [Son of God], 
met him and offered Himself to him as a godfather, but 
Shawn refused Him, “ You are not a fair man,” said he, 
“you give their seven times enough to some people, and you 
don’t their half enough to others.” When the Son of God 
had gone away from him the “King of Sunday” met him, 
but when Shawn heard that it was He who was in it, he 


foul-dirt, reddened with fetters, by the people under pains. This 
A a is very obscure. I do not understand “ the people of the seven 
ines,” 

2 See the third story in the first part of my Sgeuluidhe Gaedhealach. 
This story is told with variations all over Ireland, but this part of it ' 
can be, and is only told in Irish, since the phrase M$ an 'Dómnais, 
“ King of the Sunday,” has not found its way into English. 
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Chpiopta 'o 4 mac, “nit aga0” an ré “acc son Uá 
amáin ran tTpeactmain, 45ur ní ’L cu 1onndnn mónán 
ma4iúir 00 óeunoómh an LA pin féin!” ós ro man 
fu4in mo Capa an C-4Cóin O Sparhna “ páitce an 
Domnargy 1 ndpainn. 


táitce an oómnais 


Pailce an 'Oómnais 
ÓÁnói4ais na feaccmaine 

Lá breás raoine 

'D” oproms Chíorc 'oúinn, 

le n-án n-anam vo 'óeunam. 


Coppms v0 cor 50 moc cum áiptúnn, 

Corpus vo beul an na ofratparb beannuiste, 
Coppwms 90 méapia ap PlLabBHa na h-anama, 
Forsail vo cporde agup p5doit an Sanguro ap, 
breacnais puap aft mhac na Danatcpa, 

Ó "ré péin ip fear vo Ceannais finn. 


Crann 'íneac vuilleabpac star 
At cfoéad Chíorc fao1 “na bun, 
Fillimi0 onc api a cptoip 
[fittimro oft apup te fonn). 

TA piora eite aca Dap bd’ ainm “Deannacc an 
Oomnais,” act ní tugaim ann po é, Op ip Deas-nac 
oo-tuigspionaé ón FA0 é. AZ TO piora beas ap An 
Scnoir; cormúil Leir na lintib fuap, man cá ré aca 
1ndpainn agup 1 sConamapa. 


50 mbeannuisSCea4n OuiT 4 CROs. 


Sa mbeannuigteap Owe a cor 
A buinnedin Slésit Gist, 

So mbeannuigteapn Owe a Choinn 
Le “n ceupad Criore 


1 Literally :—Move thy foot early to Mass, move thy mouth on the 
holy words, move thy fingers on the chain of the soul [the rosary 1] 
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would not, allow Him, either, to be godfather to his gon, 
“You have only one day in the week,” said he, “ and you're 
not able to do much good that day, itself!” Here is how 
my friend Father O’Growney, found the “Salutation to 
Sunday” in Aran. 
WELCOME TO SUNDAY. 

Welcome to Sunday 

After the week days, 

It, the fine holiday 


Christ has ordained for us, 
To make our souls for us. 


Move your foot to the Mass all early, 

Move to its words your lips full clearly, 
Move on the chain of the soul your fingers, 
Open the heart where evil lingers, 

Look to the Son of the Nurse who taught us, 
He who alone in His mercy bought us.} 


Tree green, leafy, wide, 

Under it Christ crucified, 

To thee we return again, O Cross, 

We return again unto thee with pride.? 


They have another piece called the “ Blessing of the 
Sunday,” but Ido not give it here for it is almost entirely 
unintelligible. Here is a little piece about the Cross, like 
the lines given above, as they have itin Aran and Connemara. 


HAIL UNTO THEE, O CROSS. 


Hail unto thee, O Cross, 

Branching, and green, and wide, 
Hail unto Thee, O tree 

Where Christ was crucified. 


iss thy heart and loose the malice out of it, look up to the Son of 
the Nurse, since it is He himself who best bough? us. 

2 Tree straight, leafy, green, beneath whose foot Christ was crucified, 
we return to thee again, O Cross, we return to thee again with joy. 
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So mbeannuistea4tt Out a fis 

D0 pinead af an Scpoip, 

imprve cuifim oft 

Sac pmat peacard 074 bruil an m'anam 
é teasaint aft an scolainn, 

Ó ’ri ap mó finne an Corp. 


AS To piora eite 'oo prio’ an rion Shaevedt rin 
an Usaténae rior ó beut mná sp Deul-an-dta 1 
sconobaé Mhuig C6. “Oubaine pi Sup Hndétac 4 dO 
Sf Opeicpine Teampoill uaic. 


50 mbesannwmsptesr OUT 4 ALTOIR. 


So mbesnnurgtean Ouie 4 ateoip 

A cpop bhéas Vuilleabpaé Slap, 

nán Leisíió Tu m'anam Car, 

So sconsbmg10 cu mé ap Óe45-Fcóro, 

So Britto cu muro-ne [pinn-ne] ap Api Lear; 

So mevowsid cu Ap Scporde Le Stop o'Pagart. 

So Líonaró cu Ap rúile te vedpaib-na h-aicmse, 
So otusard tu Af Scion oúinn ve Fae aippiionn 

'D'á Léisteap Ann pan nóim aniú 

Asdup Af uO an DOMAIN móin. 


No map Custard ón c-ACtaip O Spamna é ó oroe- 
ppoite 4. Oditi O Ceattacdin 1 n-Apainn thóin. 


So otasard Ouinn cion Cyiopcarve 

Oe Ltusiseact Aippinn an L4é andi0 

Apdup ve Fae aipfiionn 074 Léiscean ann pan Roim 
Adup timéioll an vomain modi api fav. 


1 Literally :—Mayest thou be saluted O Cross, O branch bright, 
fresh, mayest thou be saluted O tree by which Christ was crucified, 
mayest thou be saluted O King who wast stretched upon the cross, @ 
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Hail unto Thee, O King, 
Who wast stretched upon the Cross, 
A supplication I send to Thee, 
Each stain of the sins on my soul that be— 
To lay it upon my body, 
She has sinned the most—the more guilty she—' 


Here is another piece which that true Gael, Mr. Lyons, 
wrote down from the mouth of a woman from Ballina in the 
County Mayo; she said it was usual to repeat it on coming 
in sight of a church, 


HAIL TO THEE, O ALTAR. 


Hail unto thee, O altar, 

O cross, fine, leafy, green, 

Mayest thou not let my soul [go] past thee, 
Mayest thou keep me in a good state, 

Mayest thou turn us to what-is-good-for-us, 
Mayest thou magnify our hearts to get glory, 
Mayest thou fill our eyes with tears of repentance, 
Mayest thou give us our share of every Mass 
That is read in Rome to-day 

And throughout the great world. 


Or as Father O’Growney heard it from a schoolmaster in 
Aran Mór, David O'Callaghan. 


That there may come to us a Christian share 
Of the preciousness of the Mass of this day, 
And of every Mass that is read in Rome 
And round about the great world, throughout. 


supplication I offer Thee [namely] every stain of sin that is upon the 
sane mir lay it upon the body, since it is she who most committed 
the crime, 
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SS To umnuise Aluinn vo Gualard an c-dtain 
O Smómna 1 ninip Meadon, 04 náú te tinn an 
Aiffinn a4sur cap éir An Coippeasca. 


mite fdéilte ROMAD 4 CUIRP an TISeaRna. 


Mile failte poman 4a éuipip an tcigeapna, 

A mic no fiolywis o'n 615 1p Sile ’p sp mine, 
’Sé vo bár-r4 

Af Crann na páire 

OD Puarsail, piol Gaba a’p Bapsu1s* coin. 


Ó'r pescaé boét mé TA 45 o9eunam or 
ná nocc orm an Cóil, 

C10 v0 tuilt mé ce’ fears 4 fora Chíorca 
FILL opm a5up póit 


fora ceannms muro [te, rinn] 
fora beannuis muro 
iora [an] barotún páinceaCc [sic], 
ná veun finn 00 VeAstimaAnd, 
Anoip no ap var ap mbéip. 


O a Chtiort vo ceupad 014 h-Aoine 

D0 Vditit VO Guro FOLA 04’ ma4iteaó ’P p'áit T40140, 

Stiéres an Spropiaro Noth ann áit Scaoióe ’p ann án 
n-inntinn : 

Bae ateuinse v'A n-14piplamaoro Mac VE 04 péroTeac 


* no “bépars.”” 

1 Literally :—A thousand welcomes to Thee, O Body of the Lord, 0 
Son who wast descended from the Virgin most bright and most smooth, 
it is Thy death upon the tree of the Passion that released the seed of 
Eve and destroyed crime [according to another reading, “ put crime to 
death.’’] 

Since I am a poor sinner who is making for Thee, do not unsheath 
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Here is a beautiful prayer which Father O’Growney heard 
in Innis Maan in Aran, said during Mass after the Con- 
secration. 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND WELCOMES. 


A hundred thousand welcomes, thou Body of the Lord, 
Thou Son of her the Virgin, the brightest, most adored, 
Thy death in such fashion 
On the tree of the Passion 
Hath saved Eve’s race and put sin to death, 


I am a poor sinner to thee appealing, 
Reward me not as my sins may be; 
O Jesus Christ I deserve Thy anger, 
But turn again and show grace to me. 


Jesus who bought us 

Jesus who taught us 

Jesus of the united prayer, 

Do not forget us 

Now nor in the hour of death. 


O crucified Jesus do not leave us, 

Thou pouredst Thy blood for us, O forgive us, 
May the Grace of the Spirit for ever be with us, 
And whatever we ask may the Son of God give us. 


upon me justice, although, O Jesus Christ, I have deserved Thy anger, 
return to me and relieve me. 

Jesus who bought us, Jesus who blessed us, Jesus [of the] united 
prayer, do not forget us, now nor at the hour of our death. 

O Christ, who wast crucified on Friday, who pouredst Thy share of 
blood to forgive us and free us, the grace of the Holy Spirit be in our 
heart and in our mind: every petition that we ask may the Son of God 
make-it-easy for us. 
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AS To pone Snioma cmoíóe-bnúisce, 00 pspiob an 
Liatdnaé rior o beut ouine ap con04é na Saiture. 


cuimne “oé. 


Cuimne 'Oé of cionn mo éuithne, 
Leac mo peacard ní t15 liom imnpeaét, 
Sac apt inmip mé ’p nán inní mé, 
Cá mé 45 144 'p1a10 páttroúin ap fora Criorta. 
1 LáCcain CatTaoipfie n4 faoipoine. 
O 4 ChiSeallna fusip pranta 
AT vo'pulains an Pair, 
ós 00 puiallavd te h-1apann 
O mullac so bpp, 
No ViAIs pin Fuair TU capicuipne 
Sup na cpéaéeca aft v0 Láim, 
O a Thigestina, ip 45 1400410 
Oo éoimmirce T41m. 


Fuain mo Caps piop-mait nae maipneann, an rsotáine 
clirte Saseveitse pdsopaig O Laosaine, na focait 
CéA0NA TO, beas-na4C; 1 n-“onCan Conose Copcaige. 
'Dubainc ré sun Labsinead 140 “ an OTeESCT OUT ón 
00 Slunaid pan créipé4L.” 


teisim mé féin. 


Leisim mé péin 1 n-imioll Do Spar, 

ón ula Do tise rpéin, 

ós uthtugavd vo'n teampott Cacortlerve, 
UmLuisim san cealy5 im Cporde,* 

Mo lun veap te caitnesih vo'n Aipro-pus. 


*“umlurgim mo éeals 6m’ éporde” mai FUAIR Psoptarys 
O Laosaisrne é. 


1Literally :—Thoughts of God above my thoughts, half of my sin [ 
am unable to tell. All that L have told and did not tell, I am asking 
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Here is a kind of Act of Contrition which Mr. Lyons 
wrote down from the mouth of a person from the County 
Galway. 

THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


Under my thoughts may I God-thoughts find. 
Half of my sins escape my mind: 

For what I said, or did not say, 

Pardon me Jesus Christ, I pray, 

At the throne of confession I stand this day. 


O Jesus sorely suffering 

Rent by Thy Passion’s pain, 
An iron-turn offering, 

Slain as among the slain, 
Scoffed at, despised, neglected, 

Tortured by cruel men, 
Trembling to be rejevted 

I turn to Thee again. 


My late, much-regretted friend, the able Gaelic scholar 
Patrick O'Leary, found almost the same words in the west 
of the County Cork. He said that they were spoken “ when 
you came on your knees into the chapel.” 


I PLACE MYSELF. 


I place myself at the edge of Thy grace,? 
On the floor of Thy House myself I place, 
To the Catholic Temple I bow to pray, 
And banish the sin of my heart away, 
I lower my knee to my King this day. 


pardon (for it) of Jesus Christ before the throne of Confession. O Lord 
who receivedst pains and <iidst suffer the Passion, rent by iron from 
head to crown, afterwards Tnou receivedst reproach and the wounds 
in Thy hand, O Lord, seeking Thy protection am I. 

3 Literally -—I lay myselt at the edge of Thy Grace on the floor of 
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An vapia SLun Le séilL 00 Dhia, 

An cfuútt if” beannuisce 1 n-don-D14. 

Am’ feacaint af pluaiseib vobyjom, 

4p 50 mbuardteapt m'anam “o'n Cfuonóro, 


A Thiseapina fuaip pranca 
AT v'pulaims an Pair, 
Vo Pptiallad te h-14pann 
O bétap so chócv, 
Na D141 fan Fu4ilt an Tiseapina 
Na croibte [cnaoba ?] ann a Lain, 
A OE Vib 45 1471410 
Do Coimirce cáim ! 


Sac peacad á nveapina t 
O’n Lá nusa40 mé uam 
Mac mhuine na n5uár 
'O'á 74d tLiom “ maicim ome 140.” 
An Lean 00 cpavad 
TA "na Ouine ’p na Dhia 
OA yp peacaint so bhác 
Ap 54416 Luéta na bpian. 


Ax ro piopa eile oen Troe céaTona DO fStúob an 
Caeveilytedip spur An rSoLáine clipce pin, an liac- 
ANAC o Philavelpis, ann ran Oiteán tp, ó beul Citir 
m ShalLcúbain Ergin, o Conoaé OhGn-na-ngalt. Oo 
cup An Liatdénaé comaoin spur o1bli0g 410 An-mop an 
Shaeveitsteciub Aan vomain, asur an mMExvo ‘0’ abnán- 


Thine own House, submitting to the Catholic Temple, I lower without 
deceit in my heart, my right knee with delight to the High King, the 
second knee with submission to God, the three most blessed in one 
God, to make-me-avoid the hosts of sorrow, and may my soul be gained 
by the Trinivy. 

O Lord who receivedat pains, and sueredst the Passion, torn by iron 
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I lower my knee unto God most high 

To the blesséd Three of the Trinity. 

From the armies of pain may They bring me whole, 
And the blessed Trinity take my soul. 


O Jesus sore-suffering, 
Martyr of pain, 
Thou wast offered, an offering, 
Slain with the slain, 
Despised and rejected, 
A mock among men, 
May my soul be protected 
From sin and from stain, 


Each sin I have sinned 
From the day of my fall, 

May the One Son of Mary 
Forgive me them all! 

May the child who was tortured, 
God-man without stain, 

Guide us safe through the torments 
And shoutings of pain. 


Here is another piece of the same sort, which that expert 
Tresian and scholar, Mr. J. J. Lyons of Philadelphia, in 
America, wrote down from the mouth of one Alice O’Gal- 
lagher of the County Donegal. Mr. Lyons has laid all the 
Irish scholars of the world under debt and obligation to him 
for the songs and poems and other things which he has 


from head to foot (?) afterwards the Lord received the branches (?) in 
His hand, O dear God seeking Try protection am. very sin that I 
have committed from the day ever I was born may the Son of Mary 
of the Graces say to me “I forgive thee them.” The child that was 
tortured who is Man and is God, make-us-avoid for ever the shoutings 


of the people of the pains. 
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416 sur Ve Ánc4ib o5uil' ‘ve neitib etie 00 rspiob 
ré ríor 50 h-aipeac ssup 50 beacTt o beut ná n'oaoine 
0 CAT40 sip 1 nÓmermcá, 54n son ni 0 ATPUEAO 
n& D0 Ledpugad, ACT 100 DO TABAINT FO Dipedac man 
00 CudLald ré 140. Thus ré curo VE NA parofiedcsid 
00 Pudi ré map PO, oom Caparo €óson O Spathna, 
PASae, apup cup ré Tuitlead 4c41 Fctoo ann pan 
“nSaoval,” an páipéan pin 00 Cull án moburdeacar 
Le mónán buaúon an ron an méro 'oo mnne ré 0 Aji 
oceangaid. Crd nac bruain ré An piora ro ó Chonn- 
ACTAC, DUD Tuas són 4 ClLOBUALAD Ann ro te n-a 
Pabst. Chup an c-atain O Hparhna Cugam-pa é. Ip 


corthúit teir an “ Ave Maris Stella” e. 


ráitce uilc 4 mMuire mor. 


táitce óuic-re 4 mhuine mótt, 
[pAitce] 4 mhaitoean fiopyarve, 
óm án n'oeacain [a mhuine], póin, 
A Mhuipe 4 mátaitt Íopa. 


& péalt nd marone, a PHide na mbocr, 
ip cu anam-capiaro [acd San Loét]. 

ip cu Vo Cus ap ap an bLAT 

Oo tut Le h-Gaba [1 n-don-cytAT]. 
Thos cu an T-Uan VO fPAopars finn 

bí 'noir ’p ap arp ár n-éasa Linn. 
Tomars (2) DGinn-ne ríoccán VE, 

ip caol na Slap 4 CeansLaisear mé. 
Srnem 'oo'n bocc, “r oo'n vall 4 part, 
A mAtarp múinneac; 45 na noul, 


1 Literally: Welcome to thee O great Mary, welcome O etersal: 
maiden, our hardships relieve O Mary, Mary, mother of Jesus, Star 
of the morning, shield of the poor, thou art a soul-friend without 
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written down punctually and exactly from the mouth of our 
poor people whom he met in America, without altering or 
doctoring anything, but giving them exactly as he heard them. 
He sent some of the prayers which he got in this way to my 
friend Father Eugene O’Growney, and more of them he 
printed in the Gael, that paper which has for many years 
deserved our thanks for all it has done for our language. 
Although Mr. Lyons did not get this piece from a native of 
Connacht still it were a pity not to print it here, in order 
to save it. Father O’Growney sent it to me. It is like 
the “ Ave Maris Stella.” 


WELCUME O GREAT MARY. 


Welcome thou of high estate, 
And when troubles seize us 
Bring us through our dangers great, 
Mother dear of Jesus.! 


Star of the morning, shield of the poor, 
Friend of the soul, our open door. 


Eve's fall made flowers to fall from men, 
Thou bringest these upon earth again. 


Thou hast reared the Lamb who has saved the race. 
Be with us when Deuth comes face to face. 


Bring us the peace of the Lord to-night 
For the fetters tiat bind us bind us tight. 


Heavenly Mother Oh! grant this night 
Thy food to tue poor, to the blind thy sight. 


fault. It is thou who hast brought back the blossom that: fell by 
Eve in one moment. Thou hast reared the Lamb who has saved us ; 
be with us now and at the hour of our deatii. Grant to us the peace 
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A rsatáin na pubditce, a aipic an fesacra, 
ó Edtaoip na h-easna ’p na h-umblurseacta. 
Sábáil, rann ap Céim ‘00 Mic 

Áit ole, an uain E1ptic. 


A péalt na marone ip áilroe céim 
Seacain finn Aft Oub40 na bpian. 


So motcapt P401 v0 Coimpise 
An T-ATAt an mac ’pAn Spiopia0 Naoth. 


AS To anoir veIpiesd na reipead caibroile v0’ Ab- 
fina’ Cúise Connacc. CC filled mé an na oán- 
TAH DIADA ro Ajlif, Le consnam 'Oeé, óin ip Ldn- 
romavddamail Ludcmap 1n-Léisce 140, A5up ip teac- 
MMACTANACE 140 00 Dune sp KIT an mion leir anam 
Connaét ‘vo tugpine. PA5pard mé ann po buaro 
agup beannact a5 mo tucc-léigte, asur má TA aon 
pud ann pan Leaban ro nac OTAITIISeann Les, 1ajipiaim 
pátoún ona, agur TA pul agam nse OTOSPAld iso 
omm é, G11 00 fúnne mire mo VICIOLL, a5 cpuinmugad 
4 bfuil ann, assur “SÁ Cup piop 50 Dipeac map 00 
tuaineor é. 


of God, tight are the fetters that bind me. A mouthful to the poor, 
to the blind his eye, O beluved muther of the King of the elements. 
O mirror of the virtues, O ark of the law, O throne of wisdom and 


crioc. 
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Throne of wisdom enthroned on meekness, 
Mirror of good, make strong our weakness. 


Save us, when thy Son shall come, 
From deadly retribution. 


Star of the morning all fair within 
Save from the blot and the spot of sin. 


May the Father, the Son, and the Spirit all Three 
Beneath thy protection praised be. 


Here now is the end of the sixth chapter of the 
Songs of Connacht. But I shall return, I hope, to 
these Religious Poems again, because they are very numer- 
ous, precious and readable, and they are, in a way, almost 
necessary to auyone who may desire to understand the soul 
of Connacht. I leave here a victory and a blessing to my 
readers, and if there is anything in this book that does not 
please them I ask their pardon, and I hope they may not 
blame me, for I have done my best in collecting what is in 
it, and in setting it down exactly as I found it. 


of meekness, Save us on the step (i.e, coming) of thy Son, from 
evil, from the hour of eric (retribution), O star of the morning of 
highest degree, make us to avoid the blackening of the pains, 


Tae Env. 


AA 


noTt ai. 


Ds See 


TA Copy-focal inpan Leaban fo naé Litpedéainn in'oiú mati v0 
lic mé é ai PSpiobsd an Leabair peo dam af ocúr. ós fo an 
curo if mó ve na poctaib o'achóCainn 04 mbéinn a5 ac-rshíobao 
an teabaip. Sspiobpainn “inotaró,” “Luise,” “ purde,” “cuar” 
“cíor,” “top,” “Trap,” 3 n-10na0 1 no1413,” “Lurde,” “raise,” 
“fuar” “fíor,” “poi,” “fap.” Sspiobpainn “peo,” 1 n-10na0 
“ped,” 1 “oe, 1 n-10ns0 “06,” “in,” 1n-10ns0 “ann,” “Saevditse” 
1 n-10n40 “ Saevdeitse,” 7 b'éroin “ Seobao,” 1 n-ronao “seobav.” 
Sspiobpainn “ai” nó atve,” pan uring rolpard 1 n-ronav “ard,” 
may sta “plécai” no “placate” in-tonao “ plécard.” 
S5tiobpainn an foirm iomtdn acd aft aimneacaib áireann, mai 
Daile-4t4-Luain 1 n-10na0 D'U'ácLaain, Jc. 

Ceancócaró na nocaí peo Leanap na Loétaip md atdin pan 


Leabap no atá 1 Uiciúúsaú an Leabain. 


P.5.—I have printed “moc na ho-ya slaun” in phonetics to show 
the sound of the cock crow to English readers. Ihave ventured 
on an occasional phonetic rendering like this for the English 
reader, but only because the proper words and spelling are on 
the opposite page. Asarule Irish printed phonetically is an 
abomination to be eschewed. 

P. 6, y.—féin-7145 411 though a convenient is not an idiomatic word. 
The Irish do not use péin in compounds at present. 

P. 10, 1. 11.—b'feann “'OUisce pranamhta,” Lz. read “ Spdinipe.” 

P. 18, 1. 20.—My friend Mr. Lloyd heard this poem also, he says the 
fourth line should be “az éipteaéc Le sltón an miipein,” 
and the ninth, “’si bio} 1 scéthnurde a5 surde Odinn.” He 
heard much more than I did. He heard the word “croeos” 
not “croeds.” 

P. 22, 1. 2.—The word niaSatcap may be said to have replaced 
Usécapanacc since I wrote this. 
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P. 24, L 1.—d'peayp “noécurgte.” L 16—tutés “ papi drp- 
wre.” 

P. 28, 1. 1.—b'feantt píoraróe no piopai, acz TA eA5La opm Sut 
76 minic potiodsp 410 1 Leabard 410€ no aí pan wing 
soLraró. 

P. 28, 1. 8.—Sraq is now often better written tray. In these words, 
Tuar, prop port, fia; [have retained the rn, which, etymologi- 
cally, is not so correct, but was the common form a few years 
ago. L. 12.—b'peattn “ soin-cpiolls.” 

P. 30,1. 18.—T-porpt 7 c-prapi= comp 7 014. L. 15.—T have wrongly 
written cormúil all through for cormait. The word is 
pronounced cortit. The fact is that an aspirated th or 6 in the 
middle of a word following a broad vowel and a liquid are 
pronounced—I think in all parts of Treland—like the vowel ú, as 
apibatt “corn,” pronounced apuatt, meapbat, a “ mistake,” pro- 
nounced meayitial. Colmán, the proper name “ Coleman,” pro- 
nounced by metathesis C’Ludn, cota, the side of a bed, pro- 
nounced cotua, Catbaé, the proper name, is pronounced Catuaé, 
and soon. This, so far as I know, has never been noted in dic- 
{ionaries or grammars. L. 3!.—One would expect “ ain pu.” 

P. 38, 1. 18.—b’peapyt 00 Bi ré "Labarpic.” 

P. 48, 1. 18.—Father Dinneen translates peitc by “a trembling,” but 
that cannot be the meaning of it here. ; 

P. 50, 1. 9.—The right reading would undoubtedly be “'cró (or 510) 
cdo 00 Sndt 1 mo bun,” otherwise there would be only six 
syllables in this line. “le 540,” in the next lino, should be, 
according to a better copy “ am éqann.” 

P. 52, 1. 1.—This line should probably run na cnuma cró amsa4ttrúo. 
The metre in my copy is violated by having eight syllables in 
this line. I omitted a fine verse from this poem. It is the 
second. 

Ni Siubpiard neac oen citúit 
'Do'n vip eile; cá oLLam cLaon, 
An Curo DO fioicCeaú é péin 
Afi 4 Scuro Tú dpidon. 


i.e. “ Not one of the three would give to the other two who are 
ready and eager, the portion that would reach himself, for their 
two portions put together.” 
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P. 54,1. 3.—For anagaib read anagard. L. 4—téis “ béappard 
mé uaim.” L, 12.—Forms like vo bi ré cósta for 00 cósaó é, 
or cá fé p5tiobta for pspiobtay é are very common in Mid- 
Connacht, but are not to be recommended, though I have often 
used them. 

P. 58, 1. 25.—H “04 7140” is right, I suppose the meaning is “I 
hear it being said that thereis,” etc. LL. 31.—Read “venomous.” 

P. 60, 1.7.—I have almost constantly accented the o in reo follow- 
ing my native dialect of Mid-Connacht. But if I were writing 
now I would not accent it. The same holds good of 'oe (off it), 
which I also have wrongly accented. 

P. 61, 1. 33—My proposed amendation is I see an impossible one, for 
the rhyme in síob would be misplaced. 

P. 62,1. 4—Searparo is probably the right reading, i.e., How shall 
they stand (;.e., set up) Christ upon a lie. L. 9.—Here and 
elsewhere read ionann, which in Connacht is often pronounced 
aineann, the first n broad. L. 18.—The real reading is un- 
doubtedly “4p. naomhta apt apt Comp purl.” My suggested 
amendation would not rhyme, 

P. 64, 1.8.-—So, which I marked long, is probably short, and anoir is 
meant to rhyme with it, so my amendation is wrong. L. 20.— 
Better ciap a’p top. . 

P, 66, 1. 1.—Read “pigne.” L. 13.—Read “ bjup pé an mór.” 

P. 68, 1. 3—For reo we should probably read ro (the o short) to 
rhyme with otc. L. 13.—Read cuineann pé 'na Leic for 3 Lert 
06. L. 22:—Read ‘‘Tiomna.” 

P. 70, 1. 25.— 0níompátró is the native word for Primate. 

P. 74, 1. 1—I took down a poem called 'Oán an A417 of the same 
nature as these from an old man in a back streetin Birmingham. 
He was a Co. Mayo man, but he had lived sixty years in the 
English city. My friend Father Dowd brought me to see him. 
The poem began: 


Cé pin fíor 45 Teact 50 0T1 mé 

mai 4 beic Favurve bert al protuiseact (2) oróce, 
A TUS in 4 óea4f'-Láim a5up i Liomta, 

Azur clarveam na n-udipieann in 4 Láim CLí Leip. 
mire an bár cá TISeact so 0Ti tu, 

ASup 4 Ouine boicc na Slac bíoiúsaó, 

Deipum an T-65 an mór 'f an chíon Liom, etc, 


P. 
P. 
P. 


ig “a 


P. 


BE: 
P. 


P. 


P. 
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The expression ‘‘the sword of the hours” is a graphic one. 
L.4.—Read “ BM ate eg 

76, 1. 22.—read “cumav.” 

78 1. 2.—Insert é after oáncaib. L. 7.—Read “ Conaitt.” 

82, 1. 17.—read “nil” for “ni? 1.7% L. 28.—Read “cuss” for 
“cust.” One would expect ‘nd Leis o'n tuais,” or “nd Leis 
06 an cuas Bualav.” 


. 86, 1. 5.—Read divin. 
. 92, 1. 2—Read “maitip v0 étleaétarv,” and in line 4 read 


“scurpipeace.” 


. 96, 1. 2—Read “pritip.”. This is from a poem called the 


“Lout and his Mother,” which I have printed in its entirety in 
Vol. II. L. 25—Better bpigve, but DyuS10 is now oftener used 
as a genitive. 

98, 1.4.—Read pdtav for ráit. The word ceitús which occurs 
twice in this poem is very common in Connacht, and seems to be 
a kind of gist pea of céró and 61105. L. 30. —Read an 
Cuma céaona.” L. 82.—Read “ tuisim.” 


. 100, 1. 6—Read “ná” for “na,” L. 11.—‘c’pava” is for cá 


$404, mbeo like C404. 


. 102, 1. 1—b'feattt “'ocustá.” L. 11.—téi§ “aitméat.” 7 


“énéacap.”  L. 22—Léis “chí thite. L. 25.—0eincean 
“ sroppacain ” 1n-0nan “ siopttugad” 1n-diteacaib. L. 26.— 
te tinn 06 perhaps means “during the life of God,” ie., 
eternity. . 


. 104, 1. 20—tLéis “'oalca,” L. 29.—Léis “'ocuisim.” 
. 110, 1. 10.—““Do €urn” I think is the right reading.. L. 15.— 


b'U'acUuain is the pronunciation of Déa4al-áca-Luain, as b'u'aé- 
cliat ig of Daite-ata-cliat, only the a in the first is sounded 
4 (as in LÁ) the other like a in the English ban or band. 

111, 1. 8.—The abbey is now nearly roofed ! 

112, 1. 8.—bun and bonn being pronounced the same in Mid- 
Connacht I have confounded them here, and I daresay elsewhere. 
It should be bun here. They are different words, bun being 
sounded bun in Munster and bonn bounn, 

114, 1. 22.—The a in saps and sap0a0d171 ought not to be 
marked long. 

120, 1. 2.—Read “ as éimse ” for “an éiyjuge.” L.8.—spioedipt 
or ppioodift would be a better form than rprdeandip. L. 9.— 
b'feanh “Cacoilicige,” no ‘Caitlicige.” L.14.—04 mberó' 
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is short for 04 mbeiceaú, but this word in Connacht is pro- 
nounced 04 mbeit, a form for which there is good and old 
authority. In Munster the form is generally 04 mbead. 

P. 122, 1. 4.—Read “ souvdaipic.” L. 27.—Read suatainn. L. 7— 
Read o'pásbáit. 

P. 126, 1. 2.—b'peantt “ bodpuiste.” 

P. 128.—muiopié is for mionn, Litinn for Lionn and ppinn for ppion. 

P. 130, 1. 6.—na 'ocfí Murjie would be more correct, but I give it as 
Igotit. L. 14.—Léis “Saevdeilse” no “ Saevditze.” 

P. 132, 1.4.—This 1u'oár was pronounced like todp as edyina like 
oyna, or eóLar like óLar. 

P. 136, 1. 5—Read iomésip. for 1oméay, pronounced ompaiti, as 
timCi0Lt is often pronounced timpiolt. 

P. 140, 1. 7.—This te so is not unusual in Connacht and Ulster. 
L. 14.—Ceap means “ obscurity,” ‘ afiliction.” 

P. 142, 1. 1.—For catav read qaiteam. L. 18.—Read bun for bonn, 
it may mean “ minding or in charge of a hovel.’ L, y.—Read 
tuisim. 

P. 144, 1. 7 and 12.—For vjobéa read 'oaobka, the o being broad. 

P. 146, L 2,—For catad read caiteam. L. 16.—Read piginn ve 
for “pidgin 0é.” L. 18.—Read caoithteaé for caoibteac. 

P. 148. 1. 3.—For bor read “bpur. One would expect pur, but it does 
not seem to be used by itself. L. 16.—For 06 read 06. 

.P. 249, 1, 3.—=“‘ The place on this side is wanting,” 2.¢., “the earth 
can hold you no longer.”’ 

P. 152. 1. 3.—Perhaps caobann, (.e., the accursed spirit does not 
“trust.” L. 25 —I think it was Art McCovey the Northern 
Poet who made this song. L. z—For “ buardjead” read 
“buarveafita.” 

. 154, 1. 21.—For “món” read “ map.” 

. 156, 1. 5.—Read potvain. 

. 158.1. 4,—Real piginn. L. 14.—Read bpóitó. 

. 166, 1. 16.—Read “caiteam” for “catad.” L. y.—Read 06 for 
00, 

P. 168, 1. 7.—Aliter san 4 beis panncaé. Compare the Scotch 
Gaelic, ‘“Sannt nan scachd seann sagart, | Ann am fear gun 
mhac gun nighean,” t.e., The covetousness of the seven old priests 
is in the man who has neither son nor daughter. L.19.—Read 
anupiard. 
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P. 171.—My friend John Mac Neill found a good copy of this 
piece amongst the Rossmore MSS., a list of which he printed in 
the Gaelic Journal. 

P. 172, 1. 18.—My friend Mr. Lloyd suggests that this line is rómán 
réroce ruain=the nap of snoring slumber. Siollaipeacc he 
translates “ poeticizing.” 

P 176, 1. 3— man Seobsipi=mup nseobaitt. 

P. 178, 1, 28.— Read Saeveitse. 

P. 180. 1. 2.—ip oinCcear oam=it's right (fitting) for me. L. 5.— 
Read utlé-f404 for uLc-paoa. 

P. 182, 1. 6.—Recté ostéin, L.10.—Lé15 “ pasapicacca.” 

P. 183, note.—b4va is the Monaghan form of b4ov, Mr. Lloyd tells 
me. Cf. Scotch Gaelic báca. 

P. 184, 1. 24.—Recte ip ead’. 

P. 187.—The note belongs to p. 189. 

P. 188, 1. 13.—Largan not Lurgan. Mr. Lloyd thinks it may be 
Blacklion, L. 14.—Recté pobait here and elsewhere. L. 24.— 
Recté, bpuisró cu, here and elsewhere. 

P. 190, 1. 6.—Recté, “cpionna.” 

P. 191.—The note to this page shows how long ago it was written— 
at a time when the Gaelic Journal was the one mouthpiece of the 
Gael. Matters have changed little short of miraculously since 
then. 

P. 192, Note.—The Irish for Riverstown is Daite-10171-04-amain, 
pronounced like Daite o7ft4-athain. 

P. 194, 1. 8—There is usually no inflexion of jwo in the gen. in 
Connacht. L. 9.—Read cearcáil for ceal'cátL. 

P. 200, 1. 28 —Read feaptarn for feayzipearn. 

P. 204, 1. 13.—Better réine, though I have heard it short also. It 
may be from the English ‘‘ cheer.” L. 19.—n1 béró mire, ete. 
The reciter did not observe the sequence of tenses here, This 
often happens in speaking. LI. 22, 24.—Sutl má oftener 
eclipses the verb, as pul má sceitpinn. L, 27.—Read “caiceam” 
for “catav.” 

P. 206, 1. 22.—Read feipte for peipbe. 

P. 210, 1. x.—Spionti40 was the word used by the reaiter. If it had 
been ppionstad it might mean stabbing with a thorn or spike. 

P. 211, 1. 9.—Or perhaps ‘‘ the apple of knowledge.” 

P. 212, ll. 12 and 16.—Read fuapsaitc. L. 17.—fuapgaite. 
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P. 214, ll. 5 and 17.—b’feanp “04 mbeic” no “vA mbeaó.” 
Old Irish=no-veth. L. 19.—fial may be thus used as a 
noun, I think, as oalL is. There is no necessity to insert reap 
as I have done. 

P. 216, 1. 7,—1 n5liad, ““in battle,” is probably the right reading, 

P. 222, 1. 11—D'feann “eapcaine.’ Labailcean é map “ ar- 
caintúe” 1n-Aiteacaib. L. x.—cáimoe is the real gen. plur., 
the ending in e429 is fictitious. 

P. 224, 1, 1.—Read Gamonn for Gamon. L. 23,—Read Leanann for 
Leannann. L. 25 —Read cuíonna for cpiona. 

P. 225.—This poem, I think, is only a translation into Irish of some 
English verses which I once met ina Mi. I think this more 
likely than that the Euglish verses—which I cannot remember— 
were a translation from it. . 

P.226, 1. 17.—Read cotannac. L. 22.—I have followed O’Daly’s 
version of this poem, but his reading is very incorrect. This 
line, for instance, should read, Ap pp5olad, ap rSéimte an 
miogattaip éaccrais. L. 27.—The correct Irish for Cappoquin 
is Ceapac Cuinn. 

PB. 230, 1, 3.—ipt pean “ á amail so Led,” vo 140, San an “So.” 
L.4.—ip aon focal amáin pan alt po Nuarveaée Tuama, ainm 
an báipéit. L. y.—[Léis “bpaipéap.”” All this about Raftery. 
was written many years before I thought of collecting and 
publishing his poems. This poem of the Cholera Morbus will 
be found more fully at p. 342 of my edition of Raftery’s 
poems. 

P. 232, 1. 9.—Read ‘“‘n-éiptp10,” and “jilpead” in next line. 
L. 14.—Tayifiaingce is probably pronounced here in its synco- 
pated form of cóimnnsce, to rhyme with mátain. L. 19.— 
Read arn cáifroe. 

P. 234, 1. 20.—The teip is repeated here. The proper reading 
no doubt is ““an farcugsd fSóise or cémaip na 
nosoine.” 

P. 236, 1. 18.—Léis “00 diye, 00 Feac ’p 00 haLtarde mine,” 

P. 238, 1. 1.—Read meamaip. L. 5.—Read feapanna. 

P. 240, 1. 16.—1onndn “able to,” would, perhaps, be better written 
1n-4n, the a is usually short, almost like the English Nan, or 
Ain in ainm. 

P. 242, 1, 9.—b’feapp “an Reactcabsiars.” 
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P. 244,1. 13.—Read an Lá. L.14.—Í since heard my conjectured 
reading verified by old Fleming of Leat-A4podn, who recited 
this piece in my hearing at the Sligo reir in 1903. L, 31.— 
Mr. Lloyd points out to me that céilrdeaéc in Munster means 
“keeping company with a woman,” or courting. This appears 
to be the sense here too. 

P. 246, 1. 3.—Better coimyuse for cuimjud. It is an abbreviated 
form of coimipce, L. 8.—The reading in the note is evidently 
the right one, because of the assonance between Láim and paipic. 
L. 14.—Read peitip for rciútú with which (Mr. Lloyd suggests) 
pitt should rhyme, in the last line, v0 Gaillpead a& fil, s.€,; 4 
feotca. 

P. 248, L. 7.—b’feapip ‘ dyr0.” L. 10.—Read biov. 

P. 250, 1. 1.—Read com-¢cumann. 

P. 252, 1.17.—Read éoinneal. L. 20.—Read mumain. 

P. 253, L 14.—Read Lutherans. 

P. 254, 1.7.—Read otustaite. L. 14.—This note belongs to p. 252, 
to “aihdedin” in 1. 10 of the poem. 

P. 256, 1. 3.—Read ap éyannaib. L. 6.—Father Dinneen gives 
“necessity,” “want,” as meaning of Leap. Tomdp OCoinceannain 
suggests Lán, he never heard Leap, nor did I L. 10.—d’fearip 
“O Concois 50 h-inir.” L, 20.—This is how I got it, but pro- 
bably the correct reading is “1p bneás é an ppéat.” 

P. 262, 1. 11.—1p 10m%4 cop pan ngaort, ete. Compare Beranger’s 
Dieu des Bonnes Gens : 


Sur nos debris Albion nous défie 
Mais les destines et les flots sont changeants, 


P. 264, 1.10.—Read téiginn. L. 19.—Recté “sliad.” L. 23.— 
Read bert. 

P. 268, 1. 1.—Read capaingipeacc. L. 5.—Better pánaró. 

P. 270, 1. 15.—Read volar. L. 27.—Read viacaip. L. 28.—Read 
Alpfionn. 

P, 272, 1.13.—Read o tuard. L. 16.—Read maigvean. L. 22.— 
Read vo’iplis. L. 25.—Read com, L. 24.—Mr, Lloyd suggests 
éuroisceaé = helpful. 

P. 278, 1. 1.—There is a very poor and imperfect version containing 
only eight verses of this poem in Carmina Gadelica, Vol. IL., p. 
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162, beginning, ‘‘ Chaidh Eosai us Mairi | Chonaireamh a suas | 
'S chaidh eoin an geall caitheam | Ann an caille nan cuach. 
T.e., Joseph and Mary went to the numbering up, and the birds 
began chorussing in the woods of the Turtle Doves. Verse V, 
runs, “ Us labhair Mairi re Eosai | Le guth malda miamh | 
Tabhair miosan domh, Eosai | Go 'n caisg mi mo mhian,” etc. 
L. 15.—Read énús. L. 25.—Read broinn. 

P. 280, Il. 8 and 10.—Read buoinn. 

P. 282, 1. 7.—Read puan. L. 22.—Read peantainn. 

P, 292, 1. 5.—Read “urnait” for “ amat.” 

P. 293, 1. 3.—Read ““eve ” for “night.” 

P. 294, 1. y.-—Cá fíor ouir. Better cá briop ouit, pronounced 
cath (cow) ’pourt. 

P, 298, 1. 8.—Read péiprd. L. 13.—Read ngtacaro. L, 20.—Read 
'po”n for ve’n. 

PB. 306, 1. 5.—Read an for ap. 

PB. 308, 1. 7.—Read Conétbapiac. 

P. 312, 1, 12./— Read Cojtcaise for Conc4is. I took down another 
version of this poem from an old woman in the Co. Galway, on 
the borders of Clare. 

P. 314, 1. 16.—Read téidinn for téigin. L. 20.—Read nseimreao 
for nseimheam. 

P. 318, 1. 11.—5o is probably for 00, which is often pronounced so 
in Connacht, ?.¢., of or through thy great confidence [in thyself], 
etc.. My friend Mr. Lloyd tells me he heard this poem at greater 
length in Co. Donegal. 

P. 322,1.9.—Read “ mbpatap.” L. 15.—Read pannearg for pantars. 
L. 20.—Read Léiseann for Léisean. 

P. 324, 1. 8.---Mr. Lloyd thinks this means “bind with effort thy 
deed,” #.¢., “ keep thyself under control.” 

P. 327. 1. 17.—Read “my people” for “ your people.” 

P. 328, 1. 18.—Read cia usd 4 bpuain. 

P. 328, 1. 16—Read oO Conéubarp. L. 18.—Read “ bpuaip” for 
“rust.” 

P. 330, 1. 7.—Better “na mbaitce.” See note top. 222. L. 20.— 
piaclaid=fiscla. 

P. 332, 1. 9.—Read “ na mbpdcap.” L.17.—Better “ únnuisee,” 

P. 340, 1. 12.—Read “by dcap.” 

P, 342, 1. 6—id. L. 27.—Read “ ceaptait.” 
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P. 344, 1. 26.—“tonndnn.” This word is curious. The a is not 
long, however, like the a in Lá. 1 n-an might be a better 
spelling. I have never met it in literature, but it is most 
common in Connacht. The on is proaounced often like the ain 
in ainm. 

P. 348, 1. 2.—Read ut for nice. 

P. 356, 1. 28.—TAims na cpr h-ditte, etc. Compare the Scotch 
Gaelic lines in Carmina Gadelica, Vol. IL. p. 90. “Tháinig 
na naoi sonais | le na naoi marannan | a bhuain an Torranain.” 
$.e., Came the nine joys with their nine waves to cull the figwort. 
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AS TO Slota nesmh-pndétse TA hu O-beas cormúiL 
teir an bparoitt Seat, 00 fuaip an cv-Ataip Cogan 
O Spathna 1 n-inip-rheadon Spann; pope cormpad é 
1DIfi An T-USOApi AD5up Tap oilstpeac. MM’ ann acc 
blLod beads. 

An TRIUR DRATAR. 
“So mbeannuistú 01a Vsorb 4 Cfúúit bháran,” 
“So mbeannuistú O14 azup Muipe Oaord.” 
“Cá Bruit p16 as Soul anoir”? 


“As dul so Sliab na n-Olurdesd 
Daint olu1d ve croinn.” 


Cuise Uud* a’p cusard lid í, 

An olann ip peann 00 Seobarod pid, 

An olann flan caopac 

Copywig1d 'r ná ceiltasró 

'S ná 1apparsrd cava [04040] 074 Cronn. 


ós To flann beas oO thnaoi ap Hope lnnre $uáine 1 
peonvsé na Saitlime. 
50 b6foin10 014. 


So bpd1y G14 ap An bpeacac bocr 
& bidveap 1 scémnurde a5 oul an prpaé 
Nuaipt éimseann ré an maroin 
Mm af 4 CíSearna cuimniíseann ré. 
ii térdeann ré Cordée cuis arppionn 
No as éirceacc byatps VE, 
Act 50 brpásaró fré an T4054L ro 
Mo teun! cá pacard ré. 


* Labaincean an Focal ro map “hugalid,” ní cinnte mé cionnur 
lucpusteap é. 

1 There seems to be a confusion here between olann, wool, genitive 
olla, and olluidh an olive, and again in the word caorach, ‘‘of a sheep” 
which is also ambiguous, so that instead of ‘‘sound sheep’s woos 
‘sound berry-clustering [caor-ach] olives” may be intended, 
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Here is an unusual piece that is rather like the “ White 
Prayer,” which Father O’Growney found in Inismaan 
in Aran; it is a sort of dialogue between the author and 
three pilgrims ; it is only a small fragment. 


THE THREE FRIARS. 


“é God save you, ye three friars.” 
“God and Mary save you.” 
** Where are ye going now?” 


** Going to the Mount of Olives 
Picking olives from trees.” 


Off with you and bring it with you, 
The best wool ye shall get 

The sound sheep wool.! 

Stir [yourselves] and do not hide [it], 
And ask ye nothing for it. 


Here is a small rann from a woman from Gort in the 


County Galway. 
THE FOOLISH SINNER. 


God help the foolish sinner, 
He always go astray, 
He rises up in the morning 
But prays not with the day. 
Mass he has long forsaken 
Forgotten how to pray, 
Where shall he go when Death shall coma 
And he leaves the world, for aye.? 


3 Literally: God relieve the poor sinner who is always going 
astray, when he rises up in the morning it is not his Lord he 
remembers. He never goes to Mass or listening to the words of God, 
but when (?) he shall leave this world, my grief ! where shall he go. 
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ós ro parviptin beas eile v0 cuatard an Liaténac 
4 nOún na nSatt a4sur 00 custard An c-aCáir COSan 
O Srarmna 45 pean-feap 1 Sscon'oaé Lonspuinc. “Oub- 
AIT PI4AD FO plaid “Luadsad ” no Losa react mousavan 
Lé1, 
's mé AN CREATUR LAS. 


'S mé an créacúi Las faor ualaé trom 
ósur' méso0* mo peacard ip aitpseaé Liom. 
&Cc aomuisim Crerveath Dé so Fíon 

Le 51140 mo Cporde 4'f Le 'oóccar Fíon. 

O coir crore Slaodaim fuar 

Frio (sic) Íora 4p OTiSeapina cLaonaigs anuar. 


ós ro umuise eile ve na h-upnaigtid acd Le pao 
te Unn an aifpinn. fuaipn an Liatdnae é 6 Steann- 
na-mag-o0udb 1 Sconvaé na Saittime. 


bronnaim m'anam. 
Dyonnatm m’anam omt-re 4 ys na ngpdrca 
AT 50 ode nár: Leisrú cu mé apt sip, 
A fiaónuire feo oft-pa 4 Maisoean beannuiste 
Supt cup mé péin m'anam ap Lóim vo mic ; 
4 Snúir ip Sile 'ná an Span 
ná fulaing mé 1 bpao 1 bpian. 


Cromro 4n pe4c4C 25 SLU4004C ap fiadnuipe na 
Maigoine 1 níor mó “ná aon piora. 

AS To an rmaoineam céaonsa map fusip an Pata 
TAC 1 SConamays €, Sla0O reirean Opta mMuipe Sif, 


#04 théav,” map Fudtt an Hpamnnuigsese é, acc ní feicim 4 
c1all pin. 


1 Literally: Iam the weak creature under a heavy load, and the 
amount of my sin is repented of by me. But I acknowledge the 
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Here is another short little prayer which Mr. Lyons heard 
in Donegal and which Father O'Growney heard from an 
old man in the County Longford. They said that there was 
an indulgence of seven years with it. 


WEAKLY I GO. 


Weakly I go from the load within, 

Deeply repenting with woe my sin. 

I acknowledge the faith of my God this day 
With love from my heart and with hope alway, 
From the foot of Thy cross I call to Thee 

O Jesus Lord, bow down to me.! 


Here is another one of those prayers which are to be 
said during Mass. Mr. Lyons got it from some one who 
came from Glenamaddy in the County Galway. 


I BESTOW THEE MY SOUL. 


I bestow thee my soul O Thou King of graces 
And let it not fall out of Thy control, 
Bear witness O Blessed Virgin Mary 
In the hands of thy Son do I lay my soul, 
Countenance brighter than the sun 
Shield me from pain when the race is run.? 


We see the sinner calling the Virgin Mary to witness in 
more than one piece. Here is the same thought as Mr. 
Faherty got it in Connemara. He called it “Mary's Ortha,” 


faith of God for ever, w:th the love of my heart and with true hope. 
From the foot of the cross upward, through Jesus our Lord I call, 
bow down [to hear me]. In Donegal they say ‘‘frtom” for ‘‘triom.” 


2 Literally: 1 bestow my soul on Thee O King of the graces, and 
mayest Thou not let me back [from Thee] tor ever, the witness of 
. this on thee [¢.e., I call thee to witness this] O Blessed Virgin, that I 
myself have placed my soul on the hand of thy Son. O countenance 
brighter thin the sun, do not suffer me [to be] long in pain ! 
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act ní af ón bpároin peo amdin Aca án 


rin. 
ORtA muine. 


A Muype 4 mdtap an “US 
Déan mo fiotcdn Le VO mac, 
A Snup sp Sile 'ná an Spran 
ná fulaing mé 1 bpian 1 6pa4o. 
Dronnaim m'anam “ouic fora Chiore 
A’p SO ode ní rapipipao é AfÚT; 
A fiadnupe omc-f4 4 nais oean Muipe 
Sup Cuill mé m'anam ay Láim 'oo mic. 


c-áinm 


AS ro pot0oin eite te p40, Le Linn 4n 4Aipffúnn, 00 
cualard an Liacánac o óuine ap Hleann-na-mag-o0ub 


1 8conooé na Sailume. Oeaiptean i nua 
ón PAGALT AN CaAiLip. 
& 10S4. 
A fora vo cui blús 
Ann pan pacziaiméro, 
So tionard tu mo Cyorve 
le stórcaib 06, 
Do tus cu maiteamnap 
Do na mílLcib 0441 Paotpiais cu 
So paoptais’ Tu m'anam 
ór 546 peacad 04 noeapna mé. 


SS To paroipin oe’n trope céaond ACT 1 
msim Cid usd fFudipiedap é. 


& RIS na haoine. 


A RS na h-Aoimne 
Do fin Vo $eusa api an Fcjt01c, 
A Tigeapina arp aq (?) Fulans cu 
na mitte ’pna céaoca Lot. 


tosor 


cuim- 


1 Literally: O Mary mother of the King make my peace with 
thy Son, O countenance brighter than the sun do not suffer me [to 


[rá 
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(prayer, or charm), but it is not the only prayer that is 
called by this name. 


MARY’S “ORTHA.” 


O Mary mother of our king 
Make with thy blessed Son, my peace, 
Countenance brighter than the sky 
Let me not sigh without release. 
I give, and for ever, my soul to Jesus, 
And heaven henceforth is my only goal, 
Bear witness O Blessed Virgin Mary 
That I lay on the hands of thy Son my soul.? 


Here is another prayer to be said during the Mass which 
Mr. Lyons heard from some one from Glenamaddy in the 
County Galway. It is said when the priest raises the 
chalice. 

THE SACRAMENT’S GRACE. 


The sacrament’s grace 
Thou hast made and willed, - 
May my heart in its place 
With that grace be filled. 
Thou has’ forgiven 
Thousands of souls earned by thee, 
Let not my soul 
For its sin and its shame be spurned by thee. 


Here is another little prayer of the same sort, but I do 
not remember from whom I got it. 
O KING OF THE FRIDAY. 


O King of the Friday 

Whose limbs were stretched on the cross, 
O Lord who didst suffer 

The bruises, the wounds, the loss, 


be] long in pain. I bestow my soul upon Thee O Jesus Christ. acd T 
shall not ask it again for ever, I call thee to witness, O Virgin tiacy, 
that I have set my sonl upon the hand of thy Son. 


Sinimro ior 
F401 Viv1onn vo fséite [anoce], 

AT 5O T541/215 TH ofpainn coped an Coinn 
Af ceupad dip 90 Coxip. 


ní 'L aon Áic 1 n-Eigunn nac beuit “ dipling Muipe ” 
te fagail innci. AS T0 man 00 Pspiob’ an T-ATAIf 
Cogan O Snamnais i 6 beut owine 1 n-dpainn fhóin. 

Aisling muire. 

“An puan pin opt 4 máCaitt beannuisce ” P 
“mna h-ead 4 mic, act aipling.” 
“Crs pat c' aiplinge 4 mdcaip” P 
“map cá mac 'Oé 0'4 rsiúnrra4o o'á pundit 

Le pdpaib caola cnáibe vo porraid cloc. 

An cpleas nime 45 oul co 4 taoib, 

An épd6in ppionca 45 oul cpio & Ceann, 


Taipingroe maola 45 oUt ann 4 Coraid, 
4 Curo Fola beannuiste 0’A Odpcad faor CLocaib na Pydrve.” 


“ip mat co aipling 4 madcap. 1’L aon ouine oéappad ct’ 
aipling cya h-uaipe 45 oul 1 bpdip-covalta na h-ordce 06, an 
Baogal [06] opoé-aipling ná pranca ippinn apip 59 bya.” 


ós ro man Cualard mo Capa Coin Mac Néitt é 45 
'ouine ór Innip-Mesvon. 
Aisling muire. 
(Cóip eile). 
“An coolad fin oft 4 madcap” P 
“Mm h-eaú aéc 4irtins 4 mic n4 páire.” 


“Cia an aipling 4 mdtaip” P 


We stretch ourselves 
Beneath the shield of thy might, 

May some fruit from the tree of thy passion 
Fall on us this night ! 


There is no part of Ireland in which “ Mary's Vision ” 
is not to be found. Here is how Father Eugene O’Growney 
wrote it down from the mouth of some one in Aran Mor. 


MARY’S VISION. 


“Is that slumber that is on thee, O Blessed Mother?” 
“It is not, Son, but a vision.” 
“ What is the cause of thy vision, O Mother?” 


‘Because the Son of God is being scourged, being punished, 
With narrow ropes of hémp to posts of stone, 
The spear of venom going through His side, 
The crown of thorns going through His head, 
Blunt nails going into His feet, 
His share of blessed blood being poured on the stones of the 
street.” 


‘¢Good is thy vision, O Mother. There is no person who shall say 
thy vision three times on his going into the night’s sleep-passion, to 
whom an evil vision or the pains of hell are a peril again for ever.” 


Here is how my friend John MacNeili heard it from 
some one in Innismaan. 


MARY’S VISION. [Another Version] 


‘Ts that sleep that is on thee, O Mother?” 
“Tt is not, but a vision, O Son of the passion.” 


“é What is the vision, O Mother?” 
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“So paid cu 45 Vo Poitinpaitl 45 vo plucail 
ós v0 Ceans4il Le piléar cloc, 
ós vo ceupad 4’p 45 00 fíó-Ceupaó, 
'Do éuro fola dreds beannmgte 
Na ppotanaid so calath Lest. 
An trleas nime 0’4 caiteamn fo v0 'óeir.” 
“ni 'L aon ouine Cóispe4ú Cc’ AIpling 4 mAcaip, 
)S a 'oé4rF40 í THI h-uaipe pul Cooldcad ré 
Aft b40524L v0 son Fó Ve 'oútr ais 
ippinn fercedl so brhác, ná son 
Opoe-toips Tabac ap aipling.” 


Pusip mo Capa, NAc maipeann, PAopaig O Laogaipe, 
an paroifi Céo'oná 1 S5Conc4i5. 


Aisling muire. 
(Cóip eile o Cozicars). 


“An ao’ Coolad T401 4 mátáin ” P 


“ni h-ead 4 Sad Sil, 
Act 45 Aipling acdrm-re, 
So bruit an mazicac caol oud 
Asur 4n eaé caot 'oonn 
Asur an crleas veapis 
Ann 4 deap-L4im 
le cur tre Taob Ap 'ociSeanna 
A5ur 4 curo fols uaiple 
le 'oóncao amdpac.” 


“4p pion pin 4 mÁCaift 
Cá fi Le DdptTAd amasiac.” 
“Aasup on cé so mbervead an aipling pin aise, a5up i poo cyt 
huaine af & Lurde 'na Leabaid-puain 06, seobaró ré neam san 
ch0o15-5Uu4ireacv, 45uT ní feicríú Té iFiúonn Fuap 50 pac.” 


Ip FA04 An c-4if cearn Ó Apainn So Conc2ais 4sur 6 
Concois 50 Ooci Aro Maca 1 SCúis Utad, acc CÁ 
Altne an Curo moi 0e nA piopaid beasa4 po ann T 54¢ 
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“Phat Thou wast being scourged, being smothered, 
Being bound to a pillar of stone, 
Being tortured, being very-tortured, 
Thy share of fine blessed blood 
In streams to the ground with Thee. 
The spear of venom being thrown into Thy right side.” 


“There is no person who would take [with him by heart] thy 
vision, O Mother, and who would say it three times before he would 
sleep, who is in danger of seeing one sod of the estate of Hell for 
ever, or of bringing out of his [night] visions any evil-consequence.” 


My friend, the late Patrick O’Leary, found the same 
prayer in Cork. 


MARY’S VISION. [A Cork Version]. 
““ Is it in thy sleep thou art, O Mother ?” 


** It is not, O bright Love, 
But with a vision I am, 
That the narrow black horseman [comes], 
And the narrow brown steed 
And the red spear 
In his right hand, 
To put through the side of our Lord, 
And His share of noble blood 
To pour forth to-morrow.” 


“That is true, O Mother. 
It is to be poured forth to-morrow.” 


“And he who would have this vision, and to say it three times on 
lying down in his couch of slumber, will receive heaven without 
foot-moving, and he shall not see cold Hell for ever.” 


It is a long journey from Aran to Cork,-and from Cork 
to Armagh in Ulster, but a great number of these small 
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Ait 'O'eiwúnn 4 Bul an Sseverts 0’4 Labaipic tnnct, 
45ur 1 n-diteacaib 1 n-ótbainn man an Scevwona AS 
ro mon FUdIP. MO Cais An PHoldine siop-obpuigtesc, 
an Laoroeac, an puro céa0na 6 feas ap an Liop-Uist 
Anaice te Camtoc 1 scon'oaé Syvo-M aca. 


Aisuns muire. 
(Cóip eile, o Áfro-maca). 


“An vo Covlad tu, 4 mata” P 
a 


“O! GA npuil* acc 1 n-aipling acd mé & mic,” 
“So vé an apling 4 mactaip” ? 


“Peat F404 'oub a Crdim 45 tTeact, 
Asup 4 pleas wApy-Csol leir ann 4 Láim, 
Le h-aSa1d vo curo-re fola beannuigte Léigean ap Lán.” 


“tp Fíon 0’ aipling 4 mécaip 
Cép thipte vo'n cpaogal 4 140, 
Ni’L neac, fp. nd mná, 
'D'A4 novéappard é SaC THdt 
A 'océto A n-anam 50 h-ipiúonn so. bhát.” 


AS TO pArdDip na MATONE ATA ACA 1 sConamapa Asur 
1 n-d1Teacaib eite. fFuaip an Potapcac 6 Duine éisin 
1 n-larcSoitum 7, asur Cuatap péin an pu cewona 1 
scon'oaé Ropcomain. 

TOIL OE. 

Toit DE FO nvéanamsoro 
Ai n-ancoil, Féin so pmaccuismin, 
Sian Le n-án 'oceansóirú Fo SCuijúmto, 
An Aitpuse tpatamail So noédnamsoro, 
Ap paip Ctúorc so rmuaínimto, 
Sac cd pescard so feacnuismtro, 
na cfúíoCc4 vérseannacs 50. meabsungsmr, 


*Ooipn prao “cha” 4 sCúis lad so mimic 1 n-áic “mi.” 


sonnann-—“éa nPuil” agur “ní Beal” no “ní'l.” 


it 
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pieces are recognised in every place in Ireland in which 
Irish is spoken, and in places in Scotland also. Here is 
how my friend, that ever-active scholar, Mr. Lloyd, found 
the same piece from a man from Lislea near Camlough in 
the County Armagh. 


MARY’S VISION. [An Armagh Version.] 
“In thy sleep art thou, O Mother?” 
‘© Oh! it is not, but in a vision I am, O Son.” 
“ What is the vision, Mother?” 


““ A long black man I see coming, 
And his slender-topped spear with him in his hand, 
To let to the ground Thy share of blessed blood.” 


“ True is thy dream, Mother, 


Know this the world can 
Who says it, child or man, 
Of any creed or clan 

Is free from Hell’s black ban.” 


Here is a morning prayer which they have in Connemara 
and other places. Mr. Faherty got it from some person in 
West Galway, and I heard the same myself in the County 
Roscommon. 


The will of God be done by us, 

The law of God be kept by us, 

Our evil will controlled by us, 

Our tongue in check be held by us, 
Repentance timely made by us, 
Christ’s passion understood by us, 
Each sinful crime be shunned by us, 
Much on the Hud be mused by us, 
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Dár beannuiste so brásmaoro, 
CeóL na n-ainsíollL so scLuúinimtro, 
ós molaó VE so p4bms010 

Le linn na paosat. 


STA so Vipledsc An paroin CédONA ACA ann PNA 
Steanntaib 1 POUn-nsa-n§Hatlt, vo rsiúob an Uatdnac 
rior i, ad5up fut ré LCi na Linte eile reo. 


Na flaitip so pootpursmro, 

1 vtobap Shórt4 na faoircine 

So msmro0 inn péin, 

Ap Bantpaéce Muipie MATap 

na ppaball beannuiste so pabmaoin; 
póroún so bpáSaró pi óúinn 

1 n-lomlaén Af rmuaíncea4ú, 

Jp mopratpis, Áit ngniomaztta 

ósur Ap bpaillise. 


ós ro paroitin beas 4 marone 'oe'n cró: cCé4'0nA 
00 fuaii an Liatdénaé 6 Bbeul 'ouine ar Conoaé Tip- 
€6s§ sin. 
& 'óé. 

A 'Óé 'p 4 rmaisoean Mure 

Oo tus plan mé Fpéin ’p mo pdiptide 

Ó bár covlata apérqi 

Cum an Laé Sit anoiú, 

So vcugard Sid plan muro [1.e. rinn] 

O sac uile 54640 

’S 50 rábáilro Sib muro ó'n námaío 

1940 anam A5uP copip. 


t45ma4otro an focat pin “vdp Coolata” 4 bpoimmib 
éaspants. ip “páir Coolata” 1 n-Apainn é, avein 
an c-óCain O Sparhnaig Liom, asur ip “ mdip-cov- 
taca” 1 n-Sleann Cotumcitte 6. Dionn faicciop mop 
Mop 4p n4 “401010 noirm bár FASAIL aZup 140 “na 
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And Death be blessed found by us. 

With Angels’ music heard by us, 

And God’s high praises sung to us 
For ever and for ayc.! 


They have exactly the same prayer in the Glenties, in 
County Donegal, Mr. Lyons wrote it down, and found along 
with it these other lines. 


The heavens may we gain, 

In the well of the grace of confession 
May we wash ourselves. 

Amongst the Ladies of Mary Mother 
Of the blessed Scapular may we be, 
Pardon may she get for us 

For the entire of our thoughts, 

Cur words, our deeds, 

And our omissions. 


Here is a little morning prayer of the same nature which 
Mr. Lyons got from the mouth of a man in the County 


Tyrone. 


O God, and O Virgin Mary, 

Who have brought me and my children safe 
From the death-of-sleep last-night, 

To the bright dawn to-day, 

May Ye bring us safe 

From every single danger, 

And may Ye save us from the enemy 

Both body and soul. 


We find this word “death of sleep ” in different forms. 
it is “passion of sleep” in Aran, Father O’Growney tells 
me, and it is mdis-codlata? in Glencolumkill. The people are 
very much terrified at the idea of dying in their sleep, and 


á This translation is almost in the original unrhymed metre and is 
so nearly literal that the piece requires no other. 
* Apparently a corruption of “' pdis-codlata,” “i passion of sleep.” 
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SCco'0LaÓ, 46ur' ip minic ‘oeipceap “plan COOLATA nA 
h-ordée Otinn” no “so otUssard Dia tu 6 pair 
ovata na h-oroce” 1 n-41c “ordce mat uit” 0 


nó. 


AS ro upinuige-na-marone eile 6 Con'oaé an Craip, 
00 PSfiob an Liatanac. 
Ccabhair 4’S C4inrve. 


Cabaip 4’p cáiftoe a’p SHÁT' 4 Ó O14 Cugainn 
Cabaipt S4C Lá Cugainn a’p cáim 074 h-14jtp1410, 
Shcpaméro na h-aitiúse 4’p 50 neapiewis1o ‘O14 Linn, 
M’ anam af: 00 Coimypuse é Mure Baimeisespina, 

O! 4 014, 4 ataipt 'P 4 Uain, 

Dibipn Hac pmunaincead mallusce vam, 

bí ’n án 0-cimer0LL 'n án Lurde óúinn, 

'n ár peapath a’p “n án ruan, 

bí 'n án n-innrinn 4iT 'n Aj Dpocáin 

A an 418 óeineann4is. 


Ais ro paroipn beas milip na marone Fudan an 
c-Ataifi o Spamnaig 1 n-dpainn. 
AINSIL 064. 
Aingil Dé 'o'átt Scoimveace 
’s 'o'átt rábáilc apip so Fuin,*® 
Ap Compise VE a’p muine, 
mic Ouse AT Mic Vaipe, 
ósur' Colum-Citte 
Apip so fuin. 


€ 4. cpatndna, 


1 Literally : Help and friends and grace from God to us, help every 
day to us, and I am seeking for it. "she Sacrament of Penance and 
God strengthen us, My soul under thy protection, O Mary Lady, 

O God, O Father, and O Lamb, banish from me every accursed 
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it is often that “Health of the night’s sleep to us,” cr “God 
bring you from the night’s sleep-passion,” is said instead of 
“good night to you.” 


Here is another morning prayer from the County Clare, 
which the same ‘Ir. Lyons wrote down. 


HELP AND FRIENDS. 


Help for us, friends for us, help and God’s graces, 
Help I am asking in all bad places, 
May the Sacrament ‘‘ Penance” make bright our faces, 
And Mary our Lady protect us and grace us, 

Jesus, Father, Lamb, I pray 

Drive each evil thought away, 

Be with me ’till break of day, 

In my sleep and on my way. 

When the hour of hours shall sound 

Jesus be within me found.! 


Here is a sweet little morning-prayer that Father 
O’Growney found in Aran. 


GOD'S ANGELS. 


God’s angels be our company 
And save us while we live, 

May God and holy Mary, 

Mac Duach and Mac Dara, 

and Cojumcille protect us, 
And save us until eve.” 


— 


thought, Be round about us on our lying down, in our rising, and 
in our slumber. Be in our mind and in our company at the last hour, 

2 Literally: God's angels protect us, and save us again ’till eve, 
Under the protection of God and Mary, Mac Duach, and Mac Dara, 
and of Columcille [we go] again till eve. 
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OA naom vo bí 1 Mac 'Ouac asur 1 Mac “Oaine, 00 
bain te h-ónainn. 1p o feap Aca bairceon Citl-mac- 
ouac Af O16pep 1 NSaittim. O'n bpean eite éis an 
T-ainm Oapfiac ocÁá CoITCionn May Ainm ann pnd h-oile- 
ánaib pin pór. TA oiteán Mic Oaipe amuis ’pan 
óraimse ó Conamajta, ón c40b ó 'óear, A5up “oein 
T140, FAC wile báo Lior 45 ‘OuUL Caiúr so n-iplgesnn 
ré an pedl mop man Comapta umhóime asur onona 
‘o'n naom. Or Cotumcitte tamall fava 1 n-Apainn 
man an 5céa0nd, 45up ip coiccionn ón t-4inm Colum 
pan oileán. 


AS ro parodipin bess eite “oe'n crónc CEsONA 00 
cualard an Spamnurgeac 1 n-Apainn. 


snúis 'oé. 


Snúir 'Oé 50 brpeicimto, 
Slop é 50 scLuinimtro, 
Tlaitir 'Oé So paotpuismrd, 
bár beannuiste 
1ocr a’p Artpuse 
So bpásaró án n-cnam boes, 


¢ 


ODeintean so minic “ úoóace a’p altpise” ann pan 
Sctisesd Line, no maj Cuatlard an Spamnuiseac pein 
15Convaé na Mrve “ola sur aitpise,” óin cá an 
PADI" fed 45 rean-o401n16 an éonoae pin beas-naCc 
nat Cá rá 45 Municip, Apann. 


Mm minic faAsmsoro phór 1 n-Ááic 'oáin, ann pra 
paropescaid red; act 45 fo paroij Stuinn 1 oppor 
00 CuALAIdD mo Cana Seásan Mac a’ Dáire ann pna 
Ceattaid Úeasa 1 nOún-na-nsatlL 50 minic, a5up 00 
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MacDuach and MacDara, or Darra, were two saints who 
had relations with Aran. From one of them a diocese in 
Galway is called ‘‘Kilmacduagh.” From the other comes 
the name Darragh, which is still common as a Christian 
name in the islands. MacDarra’s island is out in the sea, 
off Connemara, towards the south, and they say that every 
boat that goes by it lowers its mainsail as a mark of respect 
and honour to the saint. Columcille was also a long time 
in Aran, and, I believe, Colum is still a common name in 


the island. 


Here is another little praycr of the same sort which 


Father O’Growney heard in the island. 


MAY WE BEHOLD. 


May we see God’s countenance 
And perceive His gloriousness. 
And attain His paradise. 
A death of blessedness, 
Penance and clemency 
May our poor soul have. 


In place of the word “ocht,” clemency, “«udhacht,” 
‘ testament,” is often said, or as Father O’Growney him- 
self heard it in the County Meath, “oil and penance,” 
for the old people of that county had that prayer almost as 
the people of Aran have it. 


It is not often that we find prose in place of poetry in 
these prayers, but here is a beautiful prayer in prose which 
my friend, Mr. John Ward, of Killybegs, in the County 
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rsfiob’ an Liatdénaé an píora céaona ó beul Roip m 
Satteavain €istn Ap an sconoaé Cen ona. 


orta mune. 


Atigeagina fíó-milir, 4 fora Cpiopca, 4 Oia na n-asnseal, 4 
Aon-mic na maisoine sSLóimaine muilie, Tóiús onnainn-ne na 
Pe4c215 boéra, ann Fac chu4ó-Cár o'4 Dpuil oppiainn, ann 'oo Lataiqt, 

4 fhaisoean Sloprhapy, 4 Mdtaryt Dé, 4 bean Vo b' waiple ve sac 
cineathaint,* ’p acá Dionsmatea ann 546 molad, 'oéan roipt-Surve. 
att án pons Dpiaúnuire vo tic Spddais péin, map Fúil a’p so 
bpuisimir an Slope Piopipurvde 1:0’ aice, 

4 buime sac h-uite mitpeace’, a Bainjiogain nap cronntargy, 4 
tobaipt na cpdcarzie, 'T 4 VdteuIp Luge’ an éperoith, 4 feulc na 
marone, ip “mon” $oinear pdryitap tu, A teamportl “Oé, a 
bÁLáir Tora Criopta, 1p cupa consnam pldéince óúinn. 

Surdimro an cé 00 cpotwmgs pinn agup vo Ceannúis finn a’p vo 
Cuifí na Ty Tonn Fola VE ap Af pon. 


A Mure Hhacaip, 4 Mean na nSpdpra, b1 450m 1 n-aimpizt mo 
báir, 1 Lácain mo bóir, asur form mo bár. 


b: asam, bí nómam ’pan port. 
Asup ná Leis m'anam Can, 


Seo aimpipi ná ciiócaifte, a5up CÓS An c-uALaé mór fo le m’ anam 
&T vem’ Cporde. 

2 fhuine Maca agup 4 tic, 50 noéanard tu mo Lear, ador 
apup tall; nap Leisró cu m' anam af leic na bpian, ingle 06 
liom. Teaérarie é pdmam. [4] SAyroa na n-aingeatl capard t 
or mo Cionn. Ola Cpiorts af mo Copp, 14 Liom agup pdrham. 


& bainpiogan na mboóc, v0 bain imprde cap mnáib an Domain, 
Tapas t asur éan cosatt api mo fon, an peacaé boéc map 1 
n'oúil a’p So bpuisinn an Sldipt Tíoititúróe 1 v’aice, 


* ip ood sup “cine” bud cóin v0 beir anno. 
T ie, T1510, fie. Tap, Tis. 
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Donegal, often beard, and Mr. Lyons wrote the same piece 
from the dictation of one Rose O’Gallagher, in that county. 


MARY’S PRAYER, 


O very sweet Lord, O Jesus Christ, O God of the Angels, O One- 
son of the glorious Virgin Mary, assist us poor sinners in every 
hardship that is upon us in Thy prescnce, 

O glorious Virgin, Mother of God, woman noblest of every race, 
and who art perfect in every praise, make intercession for us in the ~ 
presence of thy own beloved Son, in hope that we may gain ever- 
lasting glory beside thee. 

O Nurse [— Mother] of every sweetness, O Queen who hast never 
transgressed, O Well of Mercy and hope of those who have faith. 
O Star of the Morning, it is ‘‘ Great” that Paradise calleth thee. 
Temple of God, Palace of Jesus Christ, thou art the help of health 
to us. 

We pray to Him who created us and who bought us, and who 
poured the three waves of blood from Him for us. 

O Mary Mother, Mother of the Graces, be with me in the time of 
my death, in the presence of my death, and before my death. 


Be before me when I die, 
Do not let my soul fly by.? 


Now is the time of mercy, and raise this great load off my soul 
and off my heart. 

O Mary Mother, and O Son, that thou mayest do what-is-good- 
for-me on this side, and on that [t.e., here and hereafter]. That 
thou mayest not allow my soul upon the flag of the pains. The 
angels of God be with me. The messenger of God be before me. 
O Guard of Angels, come ye above my head. The oil of Christ 
upon my body. God with me and before me.? 

O Queen of the poor, who hast gained [thy] request beyond the 
women of the world, come end whisper in behalf of me a poor sinner, 
in the hope that I may get eternal glory beside thee. 

i ass era ai neasa aaamhamheanaana AT TS 

1 Literally : ““Let me have thee before me in the port, and do 
not let my soul past thee.” 

a This seems almost a reminiscence of St. Patrick's Hymn, “Christ 
before me, Christ behind me,” ete. 
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A BLAE na bpactuanc, 4 dealpiad na n-eapball, a Sdteap na 
Sloipe, 4 maire na h-Óise, Airt of Tmaoin vaccapidin na n-aingealt 
a5up na n-apic-aimseatt, Ip cu an páLár, ip cu an c-úbalt ap 4 
oriseann sac uile fubdrlce vo cér 1 OTaipIbe VO 'n Cine 'o4onna. 

Aveallpad na slope, asup a OdECaIp Luée’ an Creroimh, aT 
Supt b'é v0 Compropdro* Leir na h-ainslib 4 cuipeap polar ontta. 
4 bean milip, Surdim tu so h-úmatt Ban Sporpéeigbedt 1 n-aimpapt 
Epuaismeilesé Ap mbdip, an wait Berdeap Aq n-anam ay poapiad 
Le n-án scoLainn. 

S$abaim vo coimite 4 Íora Chíopca, 1 roca t 00 páipe, 4’ Lurde 
dam ’pan oróce ’p as éifise Sam At! maroin. 


AS To fann milup eite na marone vo Cudlard mé as 
mnao! “an 6 ainm Ogio ní Crromais 1 bponnáirce 
Tige Daoitin, tscon'oae Rorceméin. 1p pann é acá te 
140 nuain OtIPIsteap tu Le ceól na n-éan Af m410In. 


PAlOIRin chb4aRrca. 


Pa4roiún cubspta múin 
Mo Leanb vam Féin ¢ 
San mo fúil vo bere cinta 
1 n-aimpipt pspteaota na n-eAn, 
AS oul $ an mo $Lúnaib, as surde 
'S as asainc Mic “Dé, 
Cumniugsad ap an tan acd biúisce 
Majt6 paoi 'n 


$ the. Compas. T s.e. De bris. 


1 ““Oam péin” cubase pipe, man 'eiltrealt SO mimic 1 5 Con- 
naccaib. 


§ “Sut” oubaipc fire. Ip corcéionn “a’ Sol” 1 n-áic “ ag oul.” 
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O Blossom of the Patriarchs, Splendour of the Apostles, Hope of 
Glory, Beauty of Virginity, on whom ran the thoughts of the 
princes of the angels and of the arch-angeis ; thou art the palace, 
thou art the apple out of which comes forth every virtue which 
goes to profit the human race, 

O Splendour of Glory, hope of the people of faith, surely it is thy 
conversation with the angels which maketh them to be joyous. O 
sweet woman, I pray thee humbly not to forsake us in the pitiable 
time of our death, at tie hour when our soul shall be parting with 
our body. 

I put myself under Thy protection, O Jesus Christ, on account of 
Thy Passion, on my lying down in the night and on my rising up in 
the morning. 


Here is another sweet morning-prayer which I heard from 
a woman named Biddy Crummy, in the parish of Tibohine, 
County Roscommon. It is a verse to be said when one is 
awakened by the chirping of the birds in the morning, 


A FRAGRANT PRAYER. 


A fragrant prayer upon the air 
My child taught me, 

Awaken there, the morn is fair, 
The birds sing free. 

Now dawns the day, awake and pray 
And bend the knee, 

The Lamb who lay beneath the clay 
Was slain for thee.2 


1 Interally: A fragrant little prayer my child taught me myself, 
my eyes not to be shut in the time of the singing of the birds; going 
on my knees praying and beseeching the Son of God, remembering 
the Lamb who is bruised and dead beneath the cla J. 
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AS TO paroif beds eile nó marone DO custard mé 
ony Gopato Comár Ddpiclaig até sp Conosé Murg CO. 
Oubarpit Té FO pid pi Le bert parote te Unn éipugce 
45up Tus a5 cup ofc. 


4 RF Na HCARA0. 


A Rig nd Fcapiao 

& ata an ctSLAnimgtedy, 
£45 ann mo fearam mé 

Ap maroin opdoacdin * [P] 
'Oéan mo TeASSTS 

San meapbal f 4 Stánaisteóin, 
Sábát m' anam 

ór ceangail ó'n óróbenreóitt. 


AS ro ceann eile 00 Custard mé ó'n Breas céaona. 
ARIS nd SCREACT. 


& Rs n& schéocr 

Céarca 1 mbánt AN Crainn, 
Apup cporde vo €Léib 

Sup peub pin Lath an vaitt, 
furl vo €Léib 

Sup téacc ap Lag na linn’, 
faor rsát 00 rséite 

Deir péin So PApyptap pin. 


* Dubaipe Té Suzi b' ionann “'Onóóacóin ” asuf dpeac-potup na 
marone. 
f Lobair ré an focal po magi “meanúil.” 


1 Literally ; O King of the friends, O Father of the Saviour, leave 
Thou me standing this morning at dawn (?). Do my teaching 
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Here is another little morning prayer which I heard from 
my friend Thomas Barclay, from the County Mayo. He 


said it was to be repeated whilst rising and dressing. 


KING OF THE FRIENDS. 


King of the friends, 

Our Saviour’s Father art thou, 
Keep me erect 

"Pill evening moisten my brow. 
Teach and control 

Lest I unto sin should bow, 
And save my soul 

T'rom the foe who follows her now.?} 


Here is another I heard from the same. 


KING OF THE WOUNDS. 


King of the Wounds, 

Sore wounded upon the tree, 
The heart in Thy breast 

The blind man rent it for Theo. 
The blood of Thy breast 

Congealed on the pool I see, 
Beneath Thy shield 

To Paradise bring “Thou me.? 


without mistake, O Saviour, save my soul and bind it from the 
Adversary. 

2 Interally: O King of the Wounds, wounded upon the top of 
the tree, and the heart of Thy breast sure the hand of the blind 
one rent it; the blood of Thy breast sure it congealed upon the 
top of the pool. Beneath the shadow of Thy shield do Thou 
Thyseif bring us to Paradise. 
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paroredaca ón TRATNONA. 


Ip prompts mait ap paropieacaid na marone an MEd 
00 tus mé fuof. Carpfamaoro Anoip Ap Paropedscatd 
An Ttnonsa. TA IAD AN-lomsdsMAIL 45ur cá 140 
te fasail ann ¢ SAC AIT 1 n-éiminn, acc amáin ann pnd 
h-diteacaid pin ann afi Soro na psoitte “ náiriúnca ” 4 
n-oigpleact réin 6n4 020116. TAé Piso níor fainppinge 
nA paropedrca nda mArOne, món if FAITIFe, DO Hndac, 
S4AC Aon 'ouine ran o1dce ’Nd PAn Ló, asur ip mó 
motaigesr ré ‘pan uain pin so bruit upnargte 45 
ce4rcáÁLu4!0. AS fo paroipi 00 Cualard mé om’ 
Caparo Comár O Coincesnnain 6 Innip-Mesdon. 


Lardim te 014. 


Lardim * Le 014, a’ 50 L41010 014 Liom, 
nár Loróró mé leir an Otc, 
óir nóft Larótró an c-Otc Liom. 
Criop Dmúsoe Faoi mo cúl, 
A’p bruac muilte Faoi mo Lay, 
CAI; 4 Mier Óis 
ósur slac mo Lam. 


“Déanaim mo fiotcdn Le mac vileap OE. 


Surdim Pesoap, 5urdim pot, 
Suróim muilte O15 'r 4 mac, 
Surdim an v4 eapbot t+ 0645 
ócó 1 Hflaiteamnap VE 

San mire vo’eus, Le n-a Zceao. 


O joa cuilt bis ann pan cTSacpaméro 

4 o'puapyail $ na mitce bi chóróce 1 bpéin, 

Tig braon aj mo Croróe Ve VO mójcóiiórca péin 
[Ann] sac aon pesacad 0’4 noeajina mé. 


* ge. Lurdim. + 4.-abt'col. £.1.-00 Fuapsail. 


1 Literally: The cross of Brigid beneath (3.e., round) my back, | 
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EVENING PRAYERS. 


All that I have given above make a good example of 
morning prayers. We shall turn now to the evening prayers. 
They are very plentiful, and they are to be found in every 
place in Ireland, except only in those places where the 
“National ” schools have robbed the people of their religious 
inheritance. They are more plentiful than the morning 
prayers, because a man’s fear of night is greater than 
his fear of day, and he feels more at that hour that he 
requires prayers. Here is a prayer which I heard from my 
friend Thomas Concannon from Innismaan. 


I LIE DOWN WITH GOD. 


I lie down with God and may God lie down with me. 
That I may not lie with the Evil 
And that the Evil may not le with me. 


May the girdle of Brigit behind my back 
And the mantle of Mary before me be, 


And come to me O Michael Og 
And by the hand lead me.* 


I make my peace with the dear Son of God. 


I pray to Peter, I pray to Paul, 
To the Virgin Mary’s Son pray I, 

And also I pray to the Twelve Apostles 
Who dwell in the heaven of God most high, 
That, by their leave, I may not die.? 


Thou settedst apart, in Thy Sacrament, power, 

To heal our smart in our misery’s hour, 

One drop on my heart, of Thy mercy, down shower, 
For every sin I have sinned to Thee. 


and the mantle of Mary beneath my middle, | come O Michael Og, | 
and take my hand. 

2 Literally: I pray Peter, I pray Paul, | I pray Mary Virgin and 
her Son, | I pray the Twelve Apostles, | who are in the heaven of 
God, | that I may not die, by their leave. 
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TA muine 45 cigeact ó Deap 
LA aiceanca * na sclear, 
AT na h-aingle moimpí amac, a’p i ceupad, 
O túis Tí amac 
Dainfrd pipe amac 
a’ p ciubjard pi so flaitip OE finn. 


HL neac, pr nd mná, 
A oédpipad é fin 'é son THAT, 
Ao feicpead cLoc ifpunn so bat. 


Fuaip mo capa Coin Mac Téitt, paroipin eite aca 
An-Copihuil Leip reo, 1 n-Inip Mewdon. 


So Laróeao te 014. 


So Laróeao te Dia a’p so Laróró O14 liom, 
nár Lardeao Leip an ole a’p nán Lard10 an tc-ole liom, 
Cop BySoe fsor mo Lán, 

ADdup bhac Mure Faoi mo ceann, 

Taft 4 Meil 615 asur slac mo Lim, 

ósur 'oéan mo fíoccán Le mac na nstúf. 
MA TA DpOE-puD Ap BIT af mo Ti 

Cum Mac “é voin mé péin asur é Féin, 
O ‘noét 50 0t1 bliadain 6 “nocc, 

Asup anocc péin, 

Asup 50. ved, 

Agur so buác ! 


Ip FAA AN DEALAE ó Apainn so Locában 1 n-óLbainn, 
ACT cá AN PATOIP Ted Le PASAIL ameors nA NSdaevedt 
Ann pat Ti pin, beas-naC map TA TÍ ACA 1 n-Ciminn 
péin. AS to maf OO PEpiob feap Oe muinncinh 


* (LG sdainte ” oubailc peipean, act ní Cui51m pin. 


1 Literally: O Jesus, who puttedst power into the Sacrament, | 
which has relieved the thousands who were tortured in pain, | comes 
a drop on my heart of Thy own great grace, | for every sin that I 
have committed. 
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From the south shall Mary come 
When we hear the judgment drum, 
Angels go before her face, she of the sorrows seven, 
Since she comes to-day for us 
She shall make a way for us, 
And lead us unto God, into heaven. 


No woman nor man, so [ tell, 
Who shall say this, and say it well, 
Shall see one stone of the house of Hell. 


My friend John MacNeill found another little prayer in 
Tunismaan which is very like this one. 


MAY I LIE WITH GOD. 


That I may lie with God, and that God may lie with me, 

That I may not lie with the Evil, and that the Evil may not 
lie with me, 

The girdle of Brigit round my middle, 

And the mantle of Mary round my head, 

Come O young Michael and take my hand 

And make my peace with the Son of the Graces. 

If there be any evil-thing at all in wait for me 

I put the Son of God between myself and itself. 

From to-night until a year from to-night, 

And to-night itself, 

And for ever, 

And for aye! 


It is a long road from Aran to Lochaber in Scotland, but 
this prayer is to be found amongst the Gaels in that 
country almost as the people have it in Ireland itself. Here 


Mary is coming from the south, | the day of the recognition of the 
tricks, | and the angel out before her, and she in torture (?); | since 
she cometh out, | she shall strike out, | and she shall bring us to the 
heaven of God. 

There is no one, man or woman, | who would say that every singie 
time, | who would see one stone of hell for ever. 
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Sciúbainc 16 BEAL Ayro-ALdannais o Locddap. Tug ré 
“ ótcaCaú [beannacc] Leadta” uim. 


ALTACAD Leaba. 


Laróro mire 'nocr 

le Moipe 'r Le mac, 

Le mácain mo m5 

‘Ni mo Vion ó 'ónoc-beant. 
Cá “ Laróró: mé Leip an OLc 
S cá Lard1d an t-Olc team.t 
AC Laróró mé Le 014, 

'S Laróró O14 mac promt 
Lath “ear OE ro m' ceann, 
Crhiíor na naoi n-ainseal Leam, 
O mutlsé mo cinn 

So cytaiceann mo bonn. 


Suróim peavapn, Surdim pot 

Surdim More O15 'r « Mac, 
Suróim an vA ofcol § 0645 

Son mire vol éus te ’n cen. }} 
A O1d 'r a Morte na sLóilte 
'S a mic na h Oise cumpard T 
Cumaib ** mire o na piancan TH oopca 
's Miceal seal an covAl’ TE m’ anama. 


Do faAoil na rean-oaoine, man If 0615, Sup Comapta 


DeAS-AINSIL é DO teact Ón TaAOId Ó VEAP, Af ón 
AKA PIN AOEIf AN ba4roin Peo, 

TA Murpe 45 ceacr Ó Dear 

Lá aiceanca na sclear, 
45ur conncamap 1 “nDán an Cuin” map DUb«sINT 
ón peacac, 


Connaric me saifse An báir 45 cytuinninsad, 
Taob ó TUAID na mutA OUbA ceineaú, 


* mi Lurórtó mé. + Liom. + maitle Liom. 
§Abpral, || Le n-a sceao. ff Curmnarita. 
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is how Mr. Stuart wrote it down from the mouth of a High- 
lander from Lochaber. He called it the Bed Blessing. 


THE BED BLESSING. [Highland version.] 


I lie down to-night 

With Mary and with her Son, 

With the Mother of my King 

Who does me protect from evil-deeds. 
I shall not lie with the Evil 

And the Evil shall not lie with me. 
But I shall lie with God, 

And God shall lie along with me. 

The right hand of God under my head, 
The girdle of the Nine Angels with me 
From the top of my head 

To the skin of my foot-soles. 


I pray Peter, I pray Paul, 
I pray Mary Virgin and her Son, 
I pray the Twelve Apostles 
They, of their leave, I may not go die. 
O God and O Mary of glory, 
And O Son of the fragrant Virgin 
Keep ye me from the dark pains ; 


And Bright Michael to meet my soul. 


The old people seem to have thought that it was a sign 
of a good Angel to come from the south, and therefore this 
prayer says— 


Mary is coming from the south 
On the day of the recognition of tricks [deeds] 


and we saw in the poem of the Tor how the sinner said— 


I beheld the prowess of Death assembling ; 
On the north black walls of fire, 


** Conxgburs10. ff Prancard. 
tt 1 scómúáil m’anama, =cteate 1 Scoinne m’anama (?). 
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Taob 6 'óear Muinntip Cníorca, 
AS cpuinmuy mears na n-ainszealsa, 
An Maisvean Sloprhap “SÁ nveippuugsad. 


Ip coiteionnta an pad “Chop na n-ainseat” asur 
DO Mims An T-ataipi O Sprarhna Yam map po é, 1. na 
h-Aingil 00 bet 1 broimm cnoire, ceann aca ’PAn La, 
45up 04 Ceann Ann r Sec Apo De na ceitye Arvoaid, 
AMAC “é, Map fo. 


AS TO Paroipi-ns-h-o1rdce Vo Fuaip an Liatdnae 6 
beul ouine ar Tip-C6Sain. 


sinim-se 4R an Leabald seo. 
Sinim-pe ay an Leabard ped 
Map finpeapt mé ‘pan uars, 
OS piparo copard asup opis’ 
Na pacpamuinte beannaiste. 
ór uct Muipe ad5up spdda DE 
Sabaim Le Dia mair atáit Cusam, 
'S sobaim Le muine map mótair Cúsam. 
Sobam Leir na FLaitir map Cuitée 
AT man Lon piopyiurde as m'onam. 
A tiseanna, 50 planaig1d cu ap m’ anam. 
A Crmíorc véan trdcaipe opyainn. 

SS To paroiptin eile 00 rob mé ó beut mná 1 
n-aice Le CoitlLce-ma4c 1 Scono0sé TÍlurs C6. Coraiseann 
ré man topaigeann ón ceann 'eineannac. 

sinim síos. 
Sinim ior aft an Leabaró reo 
1 n-ainm fora Criopcta [oo] ceupad bed, 
Beit 00 mo fábáil, VO mo tánntáil, 
ósur VO mo Cúmo4c ; 
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On the south the people of Christ 
Gathering amongst the Angels, 
The glorious Virgin hastening them. 


The Angel’s Cross is a common expression, and Father 
O’Growney explained it to me thus; namely, the angels are 
supposed to be in the form of a Cross, one of them in the 
middle and two others out from him in each of the four 
“arts” or quarters of the compass : thus 


Here is a night prayer that Mr. Lyons got from the 
mouth of a Tyrone man. 


I STRETCH MYSELF. 


I stretch myself upon this couch 

As in the tomb I shall be stretched, 

To seek the fruits and power, ent, 

In the Blessed Sacrament. 

For the sake of Mary and love of God, 

Cod, as my father I take to me, 

Mary as mother I take to me, 

The Heavens as home I take to me, 

Provision eternal for my soul. 

Save, O Lord, and take our soul, 
Christ I pray, have mercy upon us! 


Here is another little prayer which I wrote down from 
the mouth of a woman near Kiltimagh in the Co. Mayo. It 
begins as the last one began. 


I STRETCH ME DOWN. 


I stretch me down upon this bed 

In the name of Christ Jesus who was crucified alive, 
To be saving me, to be rescuing me, 

And to be keeping me. 
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sur nuair Séróear mo Oita 
Curtte api an paosatl ro 

So vrdsard an c-atarzt plopyurme 
So piogacc na trlaitear 

sup vo'n PLaitear ip úinoe * mé. 


ós ro patrol eite na h-o1rdce DO FuUatf An Snóm- 
nuiseac 6 beuL Tavs tí Ssannail orve-pgoite 1 
mbDaile-miipne 1 5cono0aé Copcarg, poroin ann ó Ópuil 
mófúán DE na Lintib ‘00 $eibmto 1 bparopedcaib eile 1 n- 
Gimnn agup 1 ndtoainn. Th Cig liom 4 miniugad 
cionnur pasmaor na Linte céaona fo ann f Hac cúinne 
asur ceann 1 n-Éiunn asur 1 n-ótbaáinn ann 4 bpuil an 
Soe'óeat, munad é sun ceap ón Castaip 65 1 n-éimnn 
MANTA DIAOA asur AMMuNNA, Cum ná NOAOINE OO 
teasars, A5up cum na Cpioptaigeacta 00 munad 
Ooib, b'éroin níor mó “ná mile buaóáin 6 foin, 
asur sun Cuil pi amac 45ur Sun psap rí na piopard 
reo ann p BC Ait ann ap Sab a Curd TeacTaipe ; 
a5ur na linte vo $eibmío ano ann pf so aon 
Alt amesrs nó nSaéóeat, na Linte a4cá beas-neC an 
AON FOCAL Le céite, ip ruiSLeac na rean-oán To 140. 


1 n-ainm AN ATAR. 


1 n-ainm an Ata ’pead c4saim cum puaithnip 
AS Larde apt mo Leabard 1 v’ainm 4 p15 vapart. 


A Cpiopt vo Ceannais pinn 
bDeannais a’p Lion puar finn, 
Oo $1'óra ceansail 
So vamseann vom’ éporde a’p buana4is. 


* 4. 1p áitroe. 
1 Literally: In the name of the Father it is I come to rest, lying 
on my bed in Thy name, O noble King, O Christ who didst buy 
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And when my date shall be 

Spent in this world, 

That the Eternal Father may bring me 
To the kingdom of the heavens, 

And to the highest heaven. 


Here is another night-prayer that Father O’Growney 
got from the mouth of Teig O Sgannail, a schoolmaster in 
Ballyvourney, in the County Cork, in which occur many 
lines which we find in other prayers also in Ireland and 
in Scotland. I cannot explain how it is we get these same 
lines in every corner and nook of Ireland and Scotland in 
which the Gael is, unless it be that the Early Church 
in Ireland composed religious songs and hymns to instruct 
the people and to teach them Christianity, perhaps over a 
thousand years ago, and that she sent out and spread these 
pieces in every place to which her messengers went; and 
the lines which we find to-day in every place amongst the 
Gael, and which agree with one another almost to a word, 


are the remains of these old poems. 


IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER. 


In the name of the Father to rest I betake me,! 
To lie on my bed until daylight awake me. 


O Christ who on earth 

Cold and dearth didst endure for us 
Our hearts in all places 

By thy graces make pure for us. 


us, bless and fill us up Thy grace bind Thou fast to my heart, and 
make-durable. The protection of my soul on Thee, O Father, king 
powerful, Angel Michael since thou art the messenger. 


Lá) 
7 


Commyuse* m’anam’ ope 

& ATA 4UH-CumMaéeTars, 
& Midd amsit 

An teactaipze ó'r cú é. 
An 'oá 'néas abfcal 

CÁ 1 SCÁCait na Sldrie, 
A Cníorc bert-pe m' anam Leac 

So cétaipt na Tyr0ndr0e. 
Coimpugse m’ anam’ opt a 01a 

'S ní pagavt ’na v1a1 oft 50 byt, 
Cuimm a feméiot cugat a Murjie 

So orusar m’ anam vo 21s na nga. 
[Curyum 4 Feinéró opt a Mure 

Do WS na ngyA4p so otusap é,] 
Ainseal coinnLeacr § na Láimhe veire 

Am’ fescaine aft ppropiav na Láime clés, 
Anna mstaip. Muipe, Muipe madcap Cpiorc, 
eitir mataipt Edin bairoe, 
Cum cyuup oe mnóib b'uaiple cailce 
AS copusad mo Leabta, 
Cuijúm an clann Supt céapad Cpiope Lai]J 
foin mé af An Tcytom-Lurde 
top, mé &f' Fae Opioc-nrd. 


ós To paAroipi-ns-h-o1dée eite Do P5166 an Liatanad 
o beut mná af conaé Crappurde. 
A maigoesn beannuigte, 
4 Marsvean beannuste, 
& banaltps an RF SLónmain, 
bi mo éonalbugsad T “o'oróce, 
Asup Fart ’pan to mé. 


*=comiice. t=n1i pacao. t=fradnupe. §=connveact (P) 
The Twelve Apostles who are in the city of glory. O Christ bear 
my soul with Thee to the City of the Trinity. The protection of 


my soul on Thee,O God! And I shall not go after it [to get it back 
from Thee] for ever, I call Thee to witness (?) O Mary that I have 
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O my Father console 

My soul with Thy blessedne:s, 
And thou, Michael, too, 

Who dost do his messages, 


O may the Apostles 
The Twelve with Divinity, 
And Christ bear my soul 
To the Throne of the Trinity. 
I place my soul under God's protection, 
To Him in His mercy my soul I bring ; 
I call Thee to witness, O Virgin Mary, 
I have given my soul to the gracious King, 


I call Thee to witness, O Virgin Mary, 
My soul is no longer in my control, 

May the Right-hand Angel, the guardian-angel 
From the Left-hand Spirit protect my soul. 


Anna, mother of Mary, Mary, mother of Christ, 
Elleesh, mother of John the Baptist, 

I place the three of the most noble chalk-white women 
Arranging my couch. 

I place the tree upon which Christ was crucified 
Between me and the heavy-lying [night-mare} 
Between me and each evil-thing. 


Here is another night-prayer which Mr. Lyons wrote 
down from the mouth of a woman from the Co. Mayo. 


O BLESSED VIRGIN. 


O Blessed Virgin? 

Nurse of the King of all power, 
Watch me by day, 

And guard me in night’s dark hour, 


ge my soul to the King of the Craces. I call Thee to witness, 
Mary, that to the King of the Graces I have given it. May the 
guardian (?) angel of the right hand make-me-avoid the spirit of the 
left hand. 

1 Literally : O Blessed Virgin | O Nurse of the glorious King | be 
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Pé mo furóe 4m no mo Lurve 
Mo ¢€oolsd no mo Puan, 

Di mo conalbusad,* bi mo timéroll, 
Di am’ fare sac uait. T 


Tapp A fhaisean Í a5up cós mo Lam, 
'Oéan mo fFíotcóin Le Mac Dé, 

M4 TA ainppropiad af mo taob 
Curum pus na nstiár voip. mé ’Sup é. 


AS ro paroipi-na-h-o1dce 6 Conamapa 'oo THs An 
c-Atain O Sparina Dam. Cpervoim so scuatard 
reirean i ó Odrmnatt O fotapca. 


Luigim Leac 4 1084, 


Lurdim tear 4 tora 
AT 50 Luróró cu liom, 
Ola Ciúorc an m' anam, 
Cyé na n-abrcalL of mo cionn. 


A Ata DO Cfutars mé, 
A mic vo Ceannais mé, 
A Spíonóro naoim vo beannuis mé | 


A dbainqtiogain na site 

’S a bainpliogain na h-Óise, 
Cós mé ap na peacadaid 

Agur curt mé an an eóLaf, 
Cuilt an aicme ann mo cporde 

So pitfeav na vedja. 


*=consbail. T “Sse cupta” oubairc pi, adc ní Cuisim pin. 

1 Vo pspiob’ an LiatAnaé “cap 4 thic” aét ip D615 naé cease 
rin. . 
keeping me by night | and watch me in the day | whether I be 
sitting or whether I be lying | whether sleeping or slumbering | be 
keeping me, be round me, | be watching me every hour. 

Come, O Son, and take my hand. | Make my peace with the Son 
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Whether I sit or whether i lie 
Or whether I slumber deep, 
Be my guardian, be my keeper, 

Watch me through my sleep. 


Come, O Virgin, and take my hand, 

Aad make my peace with Thy Son, and see 
That no evil spirit beside me stand, 
The King of Grace between it and me! 


Here is a night-prayer from Connemara which Father 
O’Growney gave me. I think that he heard it from 
Dómhnall O’Faherty. 


I LIE DOWN WITH THEE, O JESUS, 


I lie down with Thee, O Jesus! 
And lie Thou down with me, 
That the holy Creed above my head 
And the oil of Christ on my soul may be. 


O Father who sought me, 
O Son who bought me 
O Holy Spirit who taught me ! 


O Queen of whiteness, 

Of brightness, of youth, 
Lift me from sinning 

And show me the truth. 
In my heart put repentance 

And sorrow and ruth. 


of God. | If there be an evil-spirit beside me | I put the King o? 
Graces between me and it. 

1 Literally : I lie down with Thee, O Jesus | and mayest Thou lic 
with me. | The oil of Christ on my soul. | ‘The Creed of the Apostles 
above my head. | O Father who created me | O Son who bought 
me | O Holy Spirit who blessed me | O Queen of Brightness and 
O Queen of Virginity | lift me out of sins. 

And show me the right way, | Put repentance in my heart | that 
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'S má cA fré 1 n'oán vam 
Dár Fásailt, form maroin 
1 perl na sloipe 
So par’ m'anam. Amén, 


ós ro ceann eile 00 fudipn an Spamnansesd 1 


n-Apainn. 
tuisim Le “ta. 
Luisim Le 014, 50 Lwig10 O14 Liom, 
Cyorde Dé liom, G4 Lith Dé Liom,” 
iors a'r Muipe liom, 4’p cúinne na n-ainsest, 
fora Ceannais mé, Íora beannais mé! 
fora Ceannais mé, paopt air Learais mé ! 
Saoi 6 Hac peacad mé 'noir a'r so bpd. 
fora milip Slopmaip, Tábóáil, m'anam 
ón na D14nC41D oonCa TÁ oéanta óúinn,. 


ós To hann beas áLuinn 6 Odrhnatt O fotapca ar 


Conamapu. 
tuisim ar mo tao0b Des. 


Luisim al mo t40b deap T 
Asup coolaisim aft mo taob été, 
Tugsaim mo Cul vo'n feaft ip meara 
Asup [cugam] m'asatú ap Mac Dé. 


ós To paroip eite ve’n cpopc céa0nd 00 fuaip an 
Stamnuigead 1 n-dpainn. 
tuisim síos. 
Luisim rior ap an Leaba To. anocc, 


Map Luiseannr £ Mac “é aft an Fcpforp, 


“Mo cualard fé ó Dune eile na focla ro Leanap cait éir nd 
vana Line. “O14 af Mure liom, | 4’p Chop na n-aingeat | 
FiSeann paoi mo Uan | Snarom 4 bonn,” aét níon cuis freirean 
45up ni Cuisim-Tfe 140. 

1 recté “an mo Caoib erp.” 

Fre. “Luisear,” no “ Luiseann ” mai veipvo 1 sCúise Maman. 
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And if this be my story 
E're morning to die, 
May my soul be in glory 
With God upon high. 


Here is another which Father O'Growney found in Aran. 
I LIE DOWN WITH GOD. 


I lie down with God, and may God lie down with me, 

The Heart of God with me, the two hands of God with me, 
Jesus and Mary with me, and the Court of the Angels, 
Jesus who bought me, O Jesus bless me, 

Jesus who bought me, save and amend me.! 


Free me from every sin now and for ever. 
O sweet, glorious Jesus save my soul 
From the dark pains that are made for us. 


Here is another melodious little rann from Démhnall 
O’Faherty, of Connemara. 


I LAY ME DOWN ON MY RIGHT SIDE. 


I lay me down on my right side, 
On my left side me to place, 

I turn my back on the Evil Man 
And I face to God my face.? 


Here is another prayer of the same kind which Father 
O’Growney found in Aran, and sent me. 
I LIE DOWN. 


I lie down on this bed to-night 
As the Son of God lies [sic] upon the Cross. 


I may shed the tears | and if it be fated for me | to die before 
morning | in the possession of glory | may my soul be. Amen. 

1 These lines make a beautiful rhyme in the original. 

2 Literally : I lie down on my right side | and I sleep on my left 


side | I give my back to the Man most evil [the Devil], and I give 
my face to the Son ~ God. 
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Dnac Dhísoe paoi mo biiotLae, 
fuinte Dileap, mo Gran-Spdad cu. 
ip cu 'oocvúilt m’anama, 
ip cu mo Eaztaro ap úair mo BAP, 
oO’ [n] n5teann na nvedit To cós mé pearra, 
Cuill mo Cftorde Le F140 o'n Fea, 
Aft usizi mo báin 
So bpásam na flaitir. Amén. 


ós To paroifi-na-h-o1dGe ‘Do fuair, mé óm” Caparo 
éamon O h-Ósáin, pasapc S.1. Cuataró reirean i ó 
beanuaraití Sconooé Crappard. Tus pipe “ Úoacc 
€4o524vo.” wipyu. 
úúacc EADDAIND. 


A anam Chlorc beannas mé. 

A cupp Críorc rtánais mé. 

[A] furl Críorc rárais mé. 

[4] uirse taoib’ Chiorc ms mé. 

4 páir Críorc nearcais mé. 

& Íora na noúL éipc liom O [4] Cisealina. 
'Oéan Vion vam 1 0’ Ctéacra4ib 

ná furlig [=pfulaing] mé bert ppayita Leac. 
Cúm'o4iS mé ap amp, Larmprugao?) an óinreólta Lóróbiireóita] 
Som Cus40 me aq amp mo báir. 

Map furl af so moltfainn Tu. 

May son Leip na h-ainglid 

le paogal na paogal. dAmen.* 


ós ro paroiyt-na-h-o1dce Do fuaip an Liacánac o 
fea ap Con'oaeé an Crdip. 
mar Luisim. - 


Maz Lingim ann pan Leabard reo 
Sead tugpeaot ann pan vars. 


*TA an paroipt ped le pAsarls “bpPAppeap an Anma,” beas- 
nac maz Tuy mé fuar i as L. 329. Cup-amac, 1645. 
F “ uisim,” oubairc té. 
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The mantle of Brigit beneath [7.e. round] my besom 
Dear Mary, my very-love thou art, 

Thou art the doctor of my soul, 

Thou art my friend at the hour of my death, 

From this valley of tears lift me henceforth, 

Flood my heart with love for The Man. 

At the hour of my death, 

That I may find the heavens. Amen. 


Here isa night prayer that I got from my friend the 
Rev. Dr. Ed. Hogan, 8.J. He heard it from a lady in the 
County Kerry. She called it “ Edward’s Testament.” 


EDWARD'S TESTAMENT. 


O Soul of Christ bless me. 

O Body of Christ save me. 

O Blood of Christ satisfy me. 

O Water of Christ’s side wash me. 

O Passion of Christ strengthen me. 

O Jesus of the Elements, hear me O Lord. 
Make a protection for me of thy wounds. 
Permit me not to be separated from thee. 
Keep me from the attack of the Adversary. 
I call me to thee at the time of my death. 
In hope that I may praise thee 

Along with the angels 

For ever and ever. Amen} 


Here is a night prayer which Mr. Lyons got from a man 
in the County Clare. 
AS I LIE. 


As I lie in this couch 
It is [so] I shall lie in the grave. 


1 This prayer is to be found in almost identical shape in Friar 
Gernon’s book ‘* Pérrthas an Anwia,” or the “ Paradise of the Soul,” 
at page 327 of the edition of 1645, published at Louvain. 
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“0éanaim m’ paoiríoin 
So cytuard Leac a U14, 
Le croir na n-aingeat 
Ann pan Leabard peo Luisim. 
Dyjtaon ap na Flartip 
So 0t1510 ann 41 Scplorve, 
A dibpedcap na peacarod 
Apna poanaitt ped vinn. 
OS ro nann nd h-ordce eite o inir Meadoin. 
A mais oean beannuisúe. 
4 maisoean beannuúiísce, mácain 06 
[4] forltpe Stéseal cá son pmat, 
A Coinneal FoilLreac 1 Lácain Oé 
So pai cu asainn Lá án mbáir. 


Ip León 140 fo map fompLoib apt Paropeacaib na 
h-oróce, asupr' 1omp6camaoro sp paropiercaib’ seana 
eile 0e’n TPOPT CéADNA, PAOPeEscs sDEIfI NA DAOINEG ail 
9Có101b6 ppeipialta. 


PATORESCA OCh1DEACA. 


Cus mé curo ve na paropeséaib ocdr0esca fo, 
fuar; map 474, paroit le bet nóróce ap noúiriúsa4 iú 
nuain cluinteap abjidin na n-éan 45 cup Fáitce porn 
An Lá ós, paroij 44 pdrOTe Nuaip TOSANN An Payapic 
an cailip ann pan aippionn, paroip acd pdrdte nusip 
Ciócean uoic péipEal no Teampoll, asur ceann no 06 
eile. Ip beds nac fiop te náú é, nace jab Sníoin 
PONNPadsac no ppeiplalta aj DIE 0 4 “OTIFZeAd Le veIt 
oeunTa 45 An Eipeannac api fead an 14é nad paid 


1 Literally: I make my confession | hardily to Thee O God | with 
the Cross of the Angels | on this bed Ilie.| A drop out of the 
heavens | may there come into our heart | that shall banish these 
sins | and these scandals from us. 
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I make my confession 
Unto God overhead, 
With the Cross of the Angels 
I lie on this bed. 
One drop out of heaven 
Shed down on this heart, 
That shall banish for ever 
The sin and the smart.! 


Here is another night rann from Innismaan. 


BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Blessed Virgin, God’s own Mother, 
Shining light set up on high, 
Candle blazing in the heavens, 
Be with me the day I die.? 


These are sufficient as examples of night-prayers, and we 
shall now turn to other short prayers of the same kind 
which are spoken by the people upon special occasions, 


OCCASIONAL PRAYERS. 


I gave some of these occasional prayers above, as, for 
example, a prayer to be said on waking, when the songs of 
the birds are heard welcoming a new day; a prayer to be 
said when the priest raises the chalice in the mass; a 
prayer that is said when a church or chapel is seen in the 
distance, and one or two others. It is almost quite true to 
say that there was no particular or special act that might 
come to be done by an Irishman throughout the day, but he 


—u I IIebbN2PPaA 


2 Literally : O Blessed Virgin Mother of God, bright light that art 
without a stain, shining candle in the presence of God, that we may 
have thee with us on the day of our death. 
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fOCal no 06 Ve 41018 416e jloihe, anusp 50 ‘oti pedal 
seann ó í'otn. 

Vi sníom ponnpadae oe'n crónc fo te “eunam 
aise h-uile o1dce nuain Cuineaú mé curv ve’n Teine 
00 bi Afi AN OTeASLAC 1 OT4IPSe, 45 folugad pplainne 
no 06 50 VvoImin f401 ón ngspiopaé asur faoi An 
tuaithe, “'0'A Scoigile,” map oubaipc Fé, 1 soc 50 
mberóeaú pop na Teinesad beó aise ofúr af moon. 
Dud é fin sníom Déigeannaé an Laé 4156 ; '00 tAinis 
an o10ce 4g5ur Docaosp na h-ordce Leip an nsníom 
rin. ip D6I§ nae Fan paro DS DO Sníóeaú ré é, 
45ur TA An paroi ped te FAsail ann fr 54é uile ÁIC 1 
n-Éimnn ann 4 bruit an Saevdeits beó for, assur 1 
n-ótbainn man an Scéaona AS fo man pspiob’ mo 
Capa Coin Mac Néitt i ó beut Mapcain Ui Pustéins 
n-1nir' Mesdon. 

coinsusgim an ceine seo. 
Comnslisim* an ceine reo 

May Comnslisesp Chiope córó, 
Muipte 1 mulLac an cise 

Asup biúsro ann a Lap. 
An c-oCca4t! ainglrve ip cféine 

1 Scataipt na nstiór 
4’ cumvaé an tise peo 


'S a aoine Tabaipit Plan. 


“te, coisligim, of. “as consaite na cíne”m'fas cosaine” 
yan oileán céanna. 

1In English this is always called “raking” the fire, but in Irish 
‘sparing ” or ‘‘ saving” it. 
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had, until quite recently, a word or two of a special prayer 
for it. 

Such a special act he had to perform every night when 
he put safely away a portion of the fire that was on 
the hearth, covering up a coal or two deeply under embers 
and ashes, “sparing it,”! as he said, so that he might have 
the seed of the fire alive again in the morning. That was 
for him the last act of the day, and with it came the night 
and the darkness of the night. And naturally it was not 
without a short prayer he used to do it, and this prayer is 
to be found in every place in Ireland in which Irish is yet. 
alive, and in Scotland also. Here is how my friend John 
MaeNeill wrote it from the mouth of Martin Folan in 
Innismaan. 


I SAVE THIS FIRE TO-NIGIT. 


As I save this fire to-night 
Even so may Christ save me, 

On the top of the house let Mary 
Let Bride in its middle Le. 

Let eight of the mightiest angels 
Round the throne of the Trinity 

Protect this house and its people 
Till the dawn of the day shall be.? 


* Literally: I save this fire as saveth chaste Christ, Mary on the 
top of the house and Brigit in its middle. The angelic eight most 
strong in the city of the graces [be] protecting this house and 
bringing safe its people. i 
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ós ro man OF ré as Diisto mí Vonnasacsa 


coistisim an Tene seo. 


CoisliSim an terse pao 

Le cytann clanna® 04084495, 
óinsLe Dé 047" noúireace 

'S nán fuapslaro an námaro, 
OCc n-e4cC F401 47 ceaC 

Ceac nac Luiseann ceó arti, 
nac n-iméeócaró son marb ap 

'S naé nsoinceán ouine beó ann, 


AS PO man Fudan Ddmnat O Focanca ap Conamana é. 


coislisim-se an Teine SEO. cóip eile, 


Coisligim-re an ceine peo 
Mazi Gors1L Cyiope các, 
biúsro pa4o: n-a bun 
Asup mac Muipe ann 4 Lag.t 
Na cpr aingeala 1p mó cúmacr 
1 sCupic na nsrór 
& ciumnvae’p AS connéav an tise reo 
’S a Mmuinneit apif 50 Lá. 


“ no map oubaic hól ní Consaile an paroipt peo “te 
clann ve CLano4ib PAdjiaig,” acc ní Léilt Gam fin. ós To mast 
FUAI" an T-aTaipt €ósan an Pardipi varti-pe. 

Coigligim an teine reo Le clann ve clannoaid 04011415, 

Mac VE 04’p hérócea4C a’p nár múrÍrstLaró an námaro, 

Oét n-eaé F401 'n ceaC as4inn a’p Teae 4 Luiseann ceo arti, 

N4p 1mZ1510 Ouine mayid ap, "p náit Fontes Ourne beó ann. 

+ Aliter, “ann a Létasp.” 

1 Literally : I spare this fire with the tree [staff] of the clan 
Patrick ; the angels of God to wake us, and let them not let loose 
the enemy [aliter, let not the enemy awaken]. Highs steeds around 


the house, a house that no fog lies upon; that no dead shall go out 
of, and in which no living one is wounded ae that no dead one 
it! 


may go out of it, nor living one be wounded in i 
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Here is how Brigit Donnahue had it. 


WITH THE STAT¥Y OF THE SONS OF PATRICK. 


With the staff of the sons of Patrick? 
This fire I now am raking, 
Awaken let God's good angels, 
But enemies none be waking. 
Eight steeds are about the house? 
A house not clouded a minute, 
And may no dead ever leave it 
Nor living be wounded in it. 


Here is how Donal O’Faherty from Connemara found it. 


I SAVE THIS FIRE. 


Í save this fire 
As Christ once saved all, 
May Bride® care and keep it, 
On Mary's high Son I call s 
The three angels most mighty 
In Heaven’s hall, 
Protect us this house 
Until day shall dawn. 


2 Compare the English lines, the only prayer I ever heard in 

English resembling these Irish ones. 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to watch and one to pray 
And two to bear my soul away. 

8 Notice how Brigit whose name is interpreted as bred-shaigit 
“fiery arrow” is here associated with fire. It was in her honour 
the Vibgin's fire at Kildare ‘“‘ burnt through long ages of darkness 
and storm” until the Normans quenched it. For a notice of St. 
Brigit’s connection with fire, see my Literary History of Ireland, 
p. 161. 

4 Literally : I save this fire as Christ saved each one, Brigit under 
its foundation [#.e., taking care of it] and the Son of Mary in its 
midst [aliter, beside her]. The three angels of most power in the 
court of the graces, be protectag and keeping this house and ita 
people again till day. 
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AS T9 ofúr man fuaipn mo Capa PAopaisg O Laosaipe 
nac matipeann, an paroip Céaond 1 Sconoaé Conc4is 


coislim An Teine seo. cóip Concaigeac. 
Coiglim an teine reo 
Mar coisLeann Criorc Lác, 
Muipie aft 04 Ceann an cise 
Asup Opis10 ann 4 Loy. 
Sac 4 bpuil o'ainslid 
'S 'oe naomaib 1 Scataipi na ngpap 
ós copaine 'T 45 coimeáo 
Luéc an cise ped so Lá. 


OS FO Man TA an P41014f Céa'ona aca 1 NHAovOAlTace 


na h-ótbann. 
sméla1d0 mise an Tene. 

SmáLlatró mire an ceine 

May 4 rmáLar Mac muire, 

Su mba plan an sise ’p an ceine 

Su mba plan v0’n curoeacc uile, 
Co rtio 4'n an Lán“? 
Peavap 4suf' Pou. 
Co apt & Biteap an atne 'nocc P 
óir muine Zeal a’p aili 4 Mac. 

Deul 'oé a ó'innfrear; 

Ainseal 06 a Lannnapr,T 

Áinseal an vopap S4c tase ft 

So roLur seat 4 máineac,. 


AS fo puoi Le bert náróce as oul cum aircin 
Map Cualard an c-atain O Sfúamnais 1 n-dpainn i. 


seact bpalroreaca. 


Seacc bparopieaca fo react 

Cup Muipe paor n-a Mac, 

Curt Dpus10 paor n-a bhac, 

Cuipt 014 F401 n-a near, 
eee 


“te, cra pio an anuylan + =Lonnpasesp. tf =Tige. 
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Here, again, is how my friend the late Patrick O’Leary 
found the same prayer in the County Cork. 


I SAVE THIS FIRE. [A Cork version.) 


I save this fire 
As kind Christ saves, 
Mary at the two ends of the house 
And Brigit in the middle. 
All that there are of angels 
And of saints in the city of the graces 
Protecting and keeping 
The people of this house till day. 


Here is how they have the same prayer inthe Highlands 
of Scotland. 


I RAKE THE FIRE. [Aighland version} 


I rake the fire 

As the Son of Mary rakes, 

That safe may be the house and the fire, 

That safe may be the whole company. 

Who is that on the floor ? 

Peter and Paul. 

Whose part is it to take care to-night ? 

The part of bright Mary and her Son. 
The mouth of God that telis, 
The angel of God that brightens, 
An angel in the door of each house 
Till the bright light to-morrow. 


Here is a prayer to be said when going on a journey, as 
Father O’Growney heard it in Aran. 


SEVEN PRAYERS. 


Seven prayers, seven times over told, 
Mary left to her Son of old, 

Bride left to her mantle’s length, 
God left to His own great strength. 
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Eroip rinn ’p an SLuas Side 

Crop rinn ’p an Sluas Saoire, 
Eroipt pinn ’p an uipse bArvce, 

Gro finn ’p na catmsec(1b) cparvdte, 
Eroipt pinn ’p An náire paosatta, 
Cro finn ap bap braisoe.” 


Ip pollupac sun Appa an píora fo, Ó TA THdct ann 
Ap pplopaoaib nac paosalta, an an Stuas Sroe asur 
an Stussy na Saoite. 


Fuain mé an paroin peo for Cuma eile ó mo Caparo 
Comár O Coinceannainn. ós fro map oo bi pi aise- 


rean. 
seact bparornescs. (Cóip eite.) 


Seact bparvpieaca Faoi peacc 

Curt Muipte 0'4 mac, F 

Cuin Dprs10 faor n-a bhac, 

Cup miceál paoi n-a TSI46, 

Cuirt Oi4 F401 n-4 neat, 

Ero mé asur uipse mo mucca 
Ervin mé asur uipse mo báróce 
Crop, mé asur bár bíoósa [obann] 
€roin mé asuf' 5401t na sScnoc, 
Ervipt mé asur. 9noc-Cnorótib 
Asur opoc-puili6 na noaoine. 

te mo cúmoac, Le mo FPábáil 

[Le mo copainc] asur te mo $átroáil. 


* “Dar Dpigve” oubaic an pean ó 4 bpuain 4n Spamnurseaé an 
parvin, acc d’éroip Sun “bporve” “buaisoe” no “bpaisoeanap” é. 

T Fuaip me an paroip Céaona 6m’ Caparo Comár O h-alLacain, 
Cill-apr0, 1 SConvaé an CLáin asup ip mar ro bi an V4 Line coras 
aige-pean. “Seact bparopieaca fo’n peace vo bhonn muine 0'4 
mac.” 
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Between us and the Fairy Kind, 

Us and the People of the Wind, 

Us and the Water's drowning power, 
Us and Temptation’s evil hour, 

Us and the World’s all-blighting breath, 
Us and the bondsman’s cruel death.! 


It is evident that this piece is an ancient one, since it 


talks about spirits that are not of this earth, the Fairy 
Host and Host of the Wind. 


I got this prayer in another form from my friend Thomas 
Concannon. Here is how he had it. 


SEVEN PRAYERS. (Another version.) 


Seven times seven prayers 

Mary put? to her Son, 

Bridget put beneath her mantle, 
Michael put beneath his shield, 

God put beneath his strength, 

Between me and water to smother me,® 
Between me and water to drown me, 
Between me and sudden death, 
Between me and the Wind of the Hills, 
Between me and evil hearts, 

And the evil eyes of people, 

To keep me, to save me, 

To protect me, and to guard me. 


1 Literally: Seven prayers seven times teed | Mary put 
beneath [i.e., left unto?] her Son, | Brigit put beneath her mantle 
| God put beneath his strength, | between us and the fairy host | be- 
tween us and the host of the wind | and between us and the drown- 
ing water | between us and hurting temptations | between us and 
the worldly shame | between us and the death of captivity. 

2 Aliter, <‘gave her son.” This is how I heard it from Thomas 
Houlihan of Killard. 

3 Literally: ‘‘the water of my smothering.” 
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AS ro paroipn Le náú ay oul cum airtip, 00 rsfiobs 
an Liaténac é o beul ouine é151n ap Cip-E6sS ain. 


PAIDIR ROIM AISTEAR. 


1 n-ainm an Atajt Le buaró 

ógup an Mic 4 v’fulaing an pran 

Mure ’p 4 Mac Fo ptsib Liom sp mo tprstt. 

O a Muipe car vam as an ponc 

Na Leis m' anam Taj. 

ip mop m' easla orm 00 mac, 

1 Scumsoin na naom so pais muro [rinn] 

AS éipteséc te Sut na n-ainseal 

óir as molavd mic 'Oé Le paosat na paosat. Amén. 


Cá an cperveam an-coictéionn 1 n-Eipinn ’p 4 n- 
ALbAinn so mbionn 'oaoine ann, caiteap Opoc-pail oft 
fo Ap IT Ip mion Led. MA Caitiv onoó-fúil an Do 
cuinnedig ní Déóiú aon im fan MAspctmugad, má 
CAITID Afi 00 bÓ i, D'érOiL SO OTUTHO ri asur so 
Loitpigean i, má Cartvo ont péin i b'éroip Sun cnom- 
Salon no cinneor Ciucpap ont. ÓS po opta anagatod 
na Ofoc-puile vo pspiob an Liaténac ó Beut ouine AT 
'Oún-na-ng4LlU, asur Fuaipn an Snámnúiseac an -opta 
Ceáona 1 n-ómainn. 

ORTA ANASAID “Roc-Súile. 
Opta Cusp Mac VE an Sad neaé 

Paro na bpeanc an 4 04 SLúin, 
Sileaú fola ap 4 éneavdaid, 

A Mic san Locc 1p matt vo fitin. 


* Aliter “capa”. 
1 See above the onta muine, Mary's Prayer, for this couplet 


2 Interally: ‘‘during the life of lives,” or ‘‘ world of world’s,” 
evidently taken from the Latin ‘in secula seculorum,” 
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Here is a prayer to be said when going on a journey. 
Mr. Lyons wrote it down from the mouth of somebody from 
Tyrone. 

PRAYER BEFORE A JOURNEY. 


In the name of the Father, with victory 
And of the Son who suffered the pain, 
That Mary and her Son may be with me on my travel. 


O Mary meet me at the port 
Do not let my soul [go] by thee,} 
Great is my fear at thy Son. 


In the communion of the saints may we be, 
Listening to the voices of the angels, 
And praising the Son of God for ever and ever? 


The belief is very common in Ireland and in Scotland 
that there are people in it who can cast an evil eye on 
anything that they please. If they cast an evil eye on your 
churn there will he no butter in the churning, if they cast 
it on your cow perhaps she will fall and be hurt, if they cast 
it on yourself perhaps it is a heavy disease or sickness that 
will come upon you. Here is a charm against the evil eye 
that Mr. Lyons wrote from the mouth of a man from 
Donegal, and Father O’Growney found the same charm in 


Aran. 
CHARM AGAINST EVIL EYE. 


God’s Son hath given a charm of charms,? 
(First on thy knees thy pater say), 

Shed was His blood by cruel arms, 
Faultless and fair his righteous sway. 


eo ee 


8 Interally: A charm which the Son of God hath placed upon 
each person | the pater of the miracles on his two knees | the 
shedding of blood out of his wounds | O Son without a fault good is 
thy intention. 
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fluaift Connailtc Muipe a mac Féin 
Ap an Cnoic Le n-a óá purl * 
Sil rí cys prapat fola 
Asup i pA copaibt Rigs na nowt. 
A fut voa [v0] vo mnne mo Loic 
“Do bain viom mo Opesé 'f mo Fnusd, 
Suróim-re Muipfie air 4 Mac 
Air RS na bplaiteap 4 cósDáil, úaim. 

Do capsad páirce beas Ap an Atsaip €ósan 
O Sramnaig 1 n-Apainn, Lá, asur bí 40 45 cant Le 
Céile, gun tpdcc piso faor Óeineaú an na prdoedsaid, 
asur Dubsipt An páirce Leip an nOypaninuigeac 50 
vipeac map po; “Cá ré pardTe, 4 ataip,” ap Té, “Sup 
pud spi BIT 4 feicceán an T4016 ‘DO Ldime Cli, Sufi 
Dpoc-pud pin, acT PUD Ap BIT éineócar api TAoib 'oo 
Ldimhe 'oeire nac bsOSAl OMIT fin. ACT pé ón BIT 
c40b 4 N-E1puseann pis, TO opts na n-agard te náú 
45 OUL An Bealars uir.” 

Surdim ainsedat vedas “é. 
Surdim aingsesl veap Dé 
‘So scuiliFíú ré al mo tear mé.§ 
Surdim sp uct 06 
Afi na pproziaro’ CLé 

Uile so Léin Leisean om. 

AS To opts bers eite cuaLar on dtaiy O Spamna 
Aanagard piobpad pideds. 

ORtA Anagaid na sideds. 


Sabamaorv te n-a sScoimipice 
ósur' oiulcaismro 0’4 n-imizice, 


* Sic.,1n-dit “Le na 04 furl”. Tt Aliter rppeara. 

1 “fá h-ucc ann pis” maz pus an Lratanac é. 

§ 'Oubainc an páirce “mé Cu api mo Leap,” act ip 0615 Sup 
matt fo vo bi an Line ap orúr. 
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When Mary saw him, as she stood, 
High on the Cross all torn and rent, 
Rained from her eyes three showers of blood 
And at its foot she made lament. 


An Evil Eye hath me undone 

Paling my face in dule and dree, 
I cry to Mary and her Son 

Take the ill eye away from me. 


Father Eugene O’Growney, of a day, met a little child in 
Aran, and they were talking to one another, until at last 
they talked about the fairies, and the child spoke to him 
exactly thus, ‘It is said Father,” says he, “anything that 
is seen on your left-hand side,—that it is a bad thing, but 
anything that will rise up on your right-hand side—it is no 
danger to you. But, whatever side they rise on, here is a 
charm to be said against them going the way, of you.” 


I PRAY GOD'S RIGHT-HAND ANGEL. 


I pray the Right-hand Angel of God 
That he may put me on the best-way for me, 
I pray for God’s sake 
The Left-hand Spirits 
All of them, to let me be. 


Here is another little charm I heard from Father 
O’Growney against the faerie of the fairies. 
CHARM AGAINST FAIRIES. 


We accept their protection 
And we refuse their removal, 


When Mary beheld her own Son | on the cross with her two eyes 
| She shed three showers of blood | and She at the feet of the King 
of the elements. 
O yonder eye that has caused my wound | that has taken from me 
my form and my good appearance ! I pray Mary and her Son | and 
the King of the Heavens to take it from me. 


4 seul Uinn 

A n-45410 udinn, 

4p uct báir af páire 

Aji SLánaisteón iopa Ciúorca. 

Áis fo ota ansgard voig-fiacal oo Cudlar o 
Comar D2ncLa4is ap Con'oaé Mug €6; cA an ota ro, 
no opita cormúil Léi, Le FÁS il an fuo na h-Éineann. 

ORTA AN DOIS-fIACAL. 
Oi Deaoan ap an Bpdpad’ 
Cáinis Chíorc ann pin 1 LAcaip. 
‘Cané cá ost 4 Pesos?” 
“TA m’ fracail acd cinn.” 
Gis 4 pesoayt 7 bi plan 
Mm cura amáin acc 4 maipeann bed, 
'D'á n-romédpard mo mailúnn 
San” bert cytobldroesé níor mo.” 
ortA eile. (ó'n brea céavnd.) 
Sin 4pao0 [opts] vo Cuipt Pesos 
Af fracait Mic ti ÉLoinn, 
Ap Cpuard spi Fall 
Na Afi Tinnesp cinn. 
A thuile an nvibjus [n oirbeóitaró] cu 
An Cot epuard épapaée [Cnapac] 
ATA 1 Hcpuard-Leac an Cinn. 

SS ro map pus mé an opts anagard “0015 -T14C4L 
rSfiobta te Seásan Mac Matg§amna ap oiledn pan 
cSíonnainn TIMCIOLL ceitpe FIciD bliaúan ó foin. 

ORTA eile (Anagard an puro Céaona). 
Lá 0'4 paid Pdopars na purde an Clore meapbail vo cáinis O14 


50 vt é. 


* 4 Bert” oubaintc peipean, Actv ní Feicim aon CraLl ann pin. 

1 See above the mysterious piece called “St. Patrick's marasvn or 
mairinn.” By carrying it, is meant having it by heart, or else 
carrying it written which was done not uncommonly. 
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Their back to us, 

Their face from us, 

Through the death and parsion 
Of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Here is a prayer or charm against tooth-ache which I 
heard from Thomas Barclay from the County Mayo. This 
charm, or one like it, is to be found throughout Ireland. 


TOOTH-ACHE CHARM. 
Peter was in the wilderness, 
Jesus Christ came there into his presence. 
“ What's on thee Peter?” 
“Tt is my tooth that is sick.” 
“Rise up Peter and be whole, 
And not thou alone but all who remain alive, 
If they carry my mairinn } 
Without being further troublesome.” 
ANOTHER CHARM. (From the same reciter.) 
Here is a charm that Peter put 
On the tooth of the son of O’Floinn 
On a hardness on the jaw, 
On sickness of the head. 
O Mary wilt thou banish 
The hard knobby lumps 
That is in the cruaidh-leac (2) of the head, 

Here is how I found the charm against toothache written 
by John MacMahon on an island in the Shannon about four 
score years ago. 

ANOTHER CHARM. (Against the same.) 

Of a day that Patrick was sitting on a stone of straying? (?) God 

came to him. 


2 The “fód mearbhail” or ‘fod seachráin” is an enchanted kind 
of sod upon which if you stand you are transported as it were into 
all kinds of scenes and travels and experiences, without leaving the 
place where you stand, though you may think you have gone for 
miles and lived for days. This is the only place, however, where I 
have met the cloch meabhail, 
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“Cao é pin oft 4 40141415.” An pan CiSeanna 014, 

“t Acá cinneaf' fracal.” 

“ @ig ann vo purde 4 PLoptarg,” aq an CiSealna, “asur vi raon 
ó'n bpéin, agup ní cú amóin aéc S4C don neac eile vo Béaptpap na 
pocail reo Leo ’na otiméroll, aft n-a fAO cúis paroryt, cúis avé 
asur ché, 0616. 


TA na h-ontanna fo coitcionn so León, asupr tons 
na pásántc4Cua ap Curd Acad, 45ti?' TA FOCóil 1 5CurT 
ACA Nac brpuil aon Ciall íonnca anoir. Rinne curo ve 
na 'D401n1b Fein MaZdd Puta, ACT NA Dials pin Cánsó- 
Daf 4nu4f' Cusainn So 0T1 an Lá an'oiú. AS ro man 
mnne ouine éisin MAgad fFAot opta on DO1S-f14acal, 
man 00 Cuslaro Ddthinalt O Focanca 1 SConamapa é. 


orntA MASA10. 
Onta a Cuir Seumap v0 Or1apimaro 
Opita Fan atcuinge Han 14pypiaro, 
An 01410 [001s] actA ann vo ELéy-fracait 
4 bert pan briacail ip purve pray ann vo Cajibav! 


Oo bein an Lotaptace cúis opta DEAS DUNN 00 
cualard ré ameaps muinncipe Conamapa,* map st 
Opta Coipste Lola, Opta an Ruard, Opta an Tact, 
2 Opta an Opaoinin, Opts te 4 scoirscean maoaod Le 
outcup [mavad cutaé], Opta an PFrabpaip Bis, Ota 
an Oiard fracait, Opts Muipe 'oo mnáib ann 4 Lurve 
pedil, opta veiptean a5 Oul Canc Leip an SCpoir 
Onigve, opta anagard eapburd, ecc, Onta Cotaim-Citte 
no Opta na Seitge, Opta an Cnom-Luróe, Ons Seince, 
asur optta anagard veaman sein. Cro Sup“ ontanna ” 
TUStap opps po nil 1onnTA ACT paropfiedca Seapyia, no 


* “ Syampa an Sermo,” L. 133-137, 
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“What's that that’s on you Patrick?” said the Lord God, 

**Tt is the sickness of the teeth.” 

Rise up Patrick, said the Lord, and be free from the pain, and not 
you alone, but every other person who shall bring these words with 
them, about them, after their saying five paters, five aves, and a 
creed. 

These charms are common enough, and there is on some 
of them the trace of paganism, and there are in some of 
them words in which there is now no sense. Some of the 
people themselves scoffed at them, but in spite of that they 
have come down to us to the present day. Here is how 
somebody made a mock of the tooth-ache charm as 
Dómhnall O’Fotharta heard it in Connemara. 


A MOCK CHARM. 


A charm which Seumas sent to Diarmuid 

A charm with requesting, without asking, 

The pain that is in your front-tooth, 

To be in the furthest-back tooth in your gum! 


O’Faherty gives us fifteen charms which he heard 
amongst the people of Connemara,! namely, a charm for the 
staunching of blood, a charm for “rose” or erysipelas, a 
charm against choking, two charms against a festering, a 
charm by which a mad dog is quelled, a charm against 
“little fever” or neuralgia, a toothache charm, Mary’s 
charm for women in child-bed, a charm said on going round 
with Brigit’s Cross, a charm against want, Colum- 
cille’s or the hunting charm, the nightmare charm, the love 
charm, and a charm against demons of the air. Although 
these are called orthanna, or charms, they are in fact only 


1See “Siamsa an gheimhridh,” p. 188-137, 
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ceaCnómna beasa. Ós pro beasán eite 'oe'n ui'óic 
céaona, 00 pojiod Seásan Mac Matsarnina — 


ORTA on TRIUCA, 


Anta [opts] vo cuilt Murzte 04 Mac, 
Apts 00 Curt Cyiopt ’na SLaic, 
Aoubaipit Peavosp, coubaipic pO, 
Avoubarit Cdin Fo paib Fo mare. 


Cuin Cotam Citte [i] Le n-a cporde, 

Le n-a cliacán * air Le n-a uco, 

AS Dibipit na cpus THEN, 

1 n-ainm an Ataf, an Mic, 'T an Spropiaro Naor. 


ORtA AN CREATA. 


An c-am ‘00 Gonnarpic fora an Cpoip 4 416 Sé Le ceupad uin 00 
Ent 4 liad asup acopp. OV’ prappmgs na Saouisce Oé an prabjap 
no cfut 00 bí Ait, “no an te Easla hómainn-ne 00 Cyuteann Tu P” 
O'pyteasayt iora asup aoubaipc, “na bpuil prabpap na cpt Ofm, 
asur ni cpaitim te easla pomarb-Peasup 546 Aon 00 BEanpay ns 
Lince reo Led, na otimérotl, v0 meabap no 1 pSpiodneipesce 1 
n-onóir Dath-pa, ní béró Pradbsap ná CpIT Fo PAT ojpyta, 


ort 0610. 
Apts 00 Cup: Mure 074 Mac 
1 noopup cdtpac Cpiorc, . 
Af Cnuim, an Ó015, oft prapearb an cinn. 
Cnum vo cuard pan brpeóil, 
&T 00 funn 01 'oe'n 0640, 
Soilúm Íora Críorc 
Avibipt 'p A curt 1 n-éas. 
Do Cuin mé 1 scLó fuar piora o beul, Ouine ap Con- 
046 Vtin-na-nsal, sift a OTUgtap Opta Muipe, acc 45 


* “CLeacan” ms. 
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short prayers or little quatrains. Here are some more of the 
same which John Mac Mahon wrote down, 


THE WHOOPING-COUGH CHARM. 


A charm that Mary sent her Son 

A charm from Christ’s own hand that fell 
Peter, it, said, and Paul, it, said, 

And John, it, said, that it was well, 


Columcille put it to his heart 

And to his side and to his bosom 

To banish the powerful whooping-cough 

In the namie of the Father and of the Son and Holy Spirit. 


A CHARM AGAINST TREMBLING. 


When Jesus beheld the cross upon which he was to be crucified His 
bosom and his body shook. The thieves asked him was it fever or 
trembling that was on Him, “or is it with terror at us that youshake’’? 
Jesus answered and said, “There is no fevcr nor trembling on me, and 
I donot shake out of fear of you; and every one who shall bring 
these lines with them, around them, by heart or in writing, in 
honour of me, there shall never be fever or shaking upon them.” 


A TOOTH CHARM. 


A charm which Mary sent to her Son 
In the door of the city of Christ, 
Against maggot, against ache, against worms of the bead. 


A maggot has wrought in the flesh 
And is eating the tooth away, 
I cry unto Jesus Christ 
To banish it and to slay.? 


I printed before a piece from the mouth of a man in the 
county Donegal, which is called Mary’s “Ortha,” s.e., 


1 Literally, “A mageot which has got into the flesh | and has made 
destrustion of the tooth | I call on Jesus Christ | to banish it or put it 
to death.” 
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yo piora eite 'oe'n ainm Cé40NA DO FEiob Ourne éisin 
1 Leabap An Nlatgamnarg, map Leanap i—- 


ORTA Murine. Lón oapa cóip de]. 


At Cuomba 00 pit ón opts po, A5up ócá 0e buaró 
innti cid bé DO Léire i, no BEsppap FA Oeana 4 
Léigedd, no tomcdar* i, bo roontón ó bár ObaNN é, 
mon ATA Teine, uirse, 4sur cómnac. TFóintró rí bean 
t DTeINeap Leinb, acc 4 cup [uu] no a téiseaú Vi; 
10 An TIF Ann 4 MbEID Pi ní BED baosot 4 ó0isce 
Afi. 

4 UIFeannas pdr-rlip Íora Cmíorc, a Aon-thie an Atay, 4 O14 
nan-dingeal, a Mic na Marsoine po-Slopmag, cuinears, 4 10/4, 
an pescaé boc, agup paopt mé sp Fae cpuad-cap ann 4 bfuilim 
00-LATaipt, auf 4Cá Cusam. 

O 4 Margen Slopinapi a thataip 06, 4 Bean or Fae céim, acd 
wionsmdlra VO Fae molad, Véan eavap-Surde afi mo fon-pa, an 
pedacac bocc, cum vo tic Stidargs Féin. O 4 bameiseapina nó 
óifróealtc na millpeséta, 4 dtp na n-óinseal asur na n-Ayro- 
aingeal, foptais sgup T4ol mé 6 sac otc o's no0eaca 
tagim, 0A bpuil, Láicneac, agup at4 Cusam. O 4 bLáic na 
bparyrazic, a Veallyad na n-cappol, 4 'óctcuir nA n-aingeal, a 
thaipe na n-615, 4 pmudainead uactaiac nA n-aingeal a4suf' na 
n-dyro-aingeal, Surdim tu so Lutgarieae Fá Fan mé V0 cuéisean 1 
n-aimpipi Clú C-e4astaC an báif, nuailt PHappard m' anam asur mo 
Copp le céile, ionnup 50 UTAIpbéanpainn mé péin 1 briaónuire 00 
tic Spddary Féin, a5u?' SO bFásainn an Lóin Fíotttúróe maitle 
df. & feulcíon na pa4ildíSe, a Dopp ceampoilL Dé, 4 bpátáir 
ops Cyiort, ir tut cuan na plainte. O14 bLáic na bpescac, a 
oóccuir Luce an Cheroim, 4 Cobáilt na TyOcarpe, 6 Cealtad na 
n-61§ 4'T SAC aingil, 1p é Do Conbapipdro yup nA h-aingil asur quip 
na h-dpro-aingil, v0 beim róraó G16 Cum an ceampoilL ann 4 
bpuil v0 fiúbal, 00 Sul 1 VTaIpIbe Daona. O 4 bainpiosain (ó 


*-“Orompopap” 00 rsiúob an Fea Labaipteay “romeaq” mail 
‘“ompati.” 
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charm or pvraybr, but here is another piece of the same 
name which somebody wrote in Mac Mahon’s book as 
follows, 

MARY’S ORTHA [another version]. 


On a tomb was this ortha found, and there ia this much virtue in it 
that whoever shall read it, or shall cause it to be read, ur shall carry 
it about him, shall be free from sudden death, such as fire, water, and 
death-in-fight. It shall help a woman in child-sickness only to put it 
on her or read it to her; also the house in which it shall be, there 


shall be no fear of its being burnt. 


O VERY-SWEET LORD JESUS CHRIST, O One-Son of the 
Father, O God of the angels, O Son of the Virgin, very glorious, pro- 
tect O Jesus the poor sinner, and save me from every distress in 


which I am at present and which may approach me. 


O glorious Virgin, mother of God, O woman above every degree who 
art perfect for every praise, make intercession on behalf of me the 
poor sinner to thy own beloved son. O very precious Queen of sweet- 
nesa, O mother of the angels and of the archangels, relieve and save 
me from every evil that has passed me by, that is now present, or 
that is approaching me. O blossom of the patriarchs, O illumination 
of the apostles, O hope of the angels, O beauty of the virgins, O upper- 
most thought of the angels and the archangels, I pray thee joyously 
(sic.) not to forsake me in the fearsome time of death, when my soul 
and my body shall part one from the other, go that I may show my- 
self in the presence of thy own beloved Son, and gain the eternal glory 
along with Him. O star of the sea, O door of the temple of God, 0 
palace of Jesus Christ, thou art the harbour of health. O blossom of 
the sinners, O hope of the believers, O well of mercy, O illumination 
of the virgins and of every angel, it is thy conversation with the angels 
and the archangels that gives them satisfaction that the temple in which 


5 eee 
f1 n-áic “ap cu,” vo ratúob an rslúbneóit “bur,” acc ni cuisim 


rn. 
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óilróeamc na millpeaéca, asur óir neice, bop cupa Lén pulains- 
Teaé Hac paotap, 45u[' bup cpiot-pa 1 Lutgsrpieac Sac aingeat 
45UP Fac Ayro-aingeal. O 4 1omaipi(?)* na crócaife tiomnussim 
45 up Olfusim mé péin mo ppropiay 45uj' mo copup as5up mo pmuaince, 
fonnup so eraitnedéainn uot péin, agup Le v’ Mac mop-Sd0ae. 
Dío'ó mai pin. 


AS To p4t0in Le 140 1 n'0141$ an tabaie. "Oo psníob 
mo Cana €óin Mac Tléitt i o beul NHhéedit tilic 
Ruaroug, 6 Convae tilings C6, asur tus ré Oa í. 


PADI 1 NOIAIF ón TADAIC. 

Oct Lón 'oéas ve polis PLoptats, VE Bpac Bpisoe, ve Enamba 
Cyiopta, ve paldp na Róma, 0’ eaglaip Oé, Le v'anam a5up Le 
h-anam an cé 4 fia1b an cobac fo of 4 Conn” —mAé bíonn pé of 
cionn Duine—" asup Le h-anam mab Pupgavdpia So h-íomLán, 

náir DUD Liaccaigse 

Sitána Zainme aft on Cháis, 

ná fúbeaca Féilt as FÁIS 

NA biuoonsca “diúCcca ai an mbáiút, 

ná an méaop pin beannacca Le 'o'anam, 
Asuy Le h-anam na manb so h-íomLón, 
'S Le m-anam Féin an Udiqi mo báir, 


Ip le 01a vivtonn porllpe aguyp SLÓI na bplaitesp tabaric 
D’ anam mafib pupigavdyta. 

Map ip cóin TO Bvine bert burdeaé ve O14 an pon 
4 béile, Ip AMLAID DUD éeanc 06 BeIt buróúeaé an fon 
AN TOBAIC, A5uP T To Eel beas DO PEjiow’ an Niatlac 
ó BEAL an ticeáil Tic Ruaropig Céaonsa, a5 cup 4 
scéilL oúinn Sun CÓIft paroiji an Tovsic Vo ps0 Ó am 
so h-am. 


* Lath eile, ni Lath an Céav-popubnedsa, 00 Cuilt an ponc an an m, 
D'éroil Sup “úmain bud cóin 00 bic ann. 


1 This is said only when tha toharro is taken and given at a wake, 
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they walk may go to human profit (sic.), O very precious Queen of 
sweetness and of our strength, it shall be thou through whom every 
labour is endurable (?) and it shall be through thee that every angel 
and archangel is joyous. O trough(?) of mercy I bequeath and I 
direct myself, my spirit, my conscience, and my thoughts, so that I 
may be pleasing to thyself and to thy greatly-loving Son. Be it so. 


Here is a prayer to be said after tobacco. My friend, 
John Mac Neill wrote it down from the mouth of Michael 
Mac Rury or Rogers, from the county Mayo, and gave it 


to me. 
PRAYER AFTER TOBACCO. 

Eighteen fulls of the churchyard of Patrick, of the mantle of Brigit, 
of the tomb of Christ, of the palace of Rome, of the church of God, be 
with thy soul (and with the soul of him above whose head was this 
tobaecco),! and with the souls of the dead in Purgatory all together. 


May not more numerous be 

The grains of sand by the sea, 

Or the blades of grass on the lea, 

Or the drops of dew on the tree, 
Than the blessings upon thy soul 
And the souls of the dead with thee, 
And my soul when the life shall flee.” 


It is for God to give shelter, light, and the glory of the heavens 
to the soul of the dead of Purgatory. 


Just as a person should be thankful to God for his meals 
so in like manner should he be thankful for his tobacco ; 
and here is a short story that John Mac Neill wrote down 
from the mouth of the same Michael Mac Rury or Rogers, 
which gives us to understand that it is right to say the 
tobacco prayer from time to time. 


3 Láterally : May not more numerous be | the grains of sand on the 
shore | or the blades of grass growing | or the drops of dew on the 
crop | than all those blessings with thy soul | and with the souls of the 
dead all together | and with my own soul at the hour of my death 
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sseut an an TObDAC. 


Bi bean ann fan ó, a5up bí aon mac amáin aict. fuail Cáinis ré 
1 n-4ot?' Curt Tí 1 Scoláirce é asur túnne pi pagepe 'oé, Can éir 4 
teacc ó'n scoláire bí ré camall beas Seay pan mbaile; asur 
Bi ré Lá amáin as ppaipoedpace 4mu1$ pan naóilroin, asur "cáin is 
n4om or 4 Ceann 4sur Labail ré anuar Leip, asupr 'oubainc ré Leip 
An f48541IC, 50 1015 ré pein agup an méao vo bain v6, osmnaigte 

maf Seat an 4 mdTarzt. 

'D'FPIApFHuiS an pagazic VE, cia An Cóilt Vo finne 4 mata, Azur 
pubsiyit an naoth Leip 50 qtarb pi [as] carteam cobaic te 04 
bliadain oéas 45u[' ndp Vubapic Tí poroift 4n cobaic jt an óbpo 
rin. 

“Oona so Leds,” ap pan pagayic, “ bpuil, fiw apt bit ó pLaitear 
anwar Le pin vo dtérúceac 2” an PAN PAgayic. 

“NL acc aon pu amáin,” an perpean, “azup 'ré ped, nua Sabap 
tupa apteac Cuis v0 mhatarpt inmip ‘Of man TA iNMIpTe 45A4m-pa 
uit-pe, as5up mun [muna] mbí” rí rárca Leip an bap o’furling 
innpeGéap mipe OuIT-pe, PADATIC An Ouitée flaiteap ní Feicpró 00 
thataip ná aomne 0'4 bunad so bide.” 

“Cia an bap 62” an pan rasanc Leip. 

“Cartprd pi Leisean ouic-re, ag perpean ““A rstáirao [min- 
Seazitiad] h-uile Sneim 'o'á colainn Com min Le rnaoirín.” 

Cuaró an pagapt ipteac ann a Teac, agup ualaé com Af 4 
porde. Surd pe at Cdcaorg, A5up bí buón mdz Le peiceáL ann 4 
Gavan. “O'prapptars an maAcaip 06 cé [ca é] Dí aim asur chéso 0 
E1115 06 ó Guard Tré amac. 

“al ni’l opm acc turyipe beas,” an perpean, “veans 04m píopa 
A mátaijt” apt petpean, ‘bud hart Liom Bal cobaic pásail.” 

““DealsóCca4o, 45u[' pailte,” At rre; “paorl mé, 4 muipnin,” 4 
re, ““ naé pard cu cartéeam cobaic.” 

a! b'éroin FO Mbainfead Fat an curpipe peo diom,” an reirean. 

b'Fíonr an rseul. Cup rí rplanc pan opens Adup cait éir 4 
part v0 éarteath ve'n piopa, feacaro Tí o'n pagayte é, A5up níon 
óubainc pian D4roit. Agup piné an c-ddbayt 4oubaitte an pagan 
Lé: an píopa DeaztZad, Céince (?) so noéanPaó pi an parort, acc 
niog Dubai. 

“Oona 50 leóttl ” an pan pageps ann 4 mnnzinn péin. 

O'inmp an pagapic 01 man O'mMMIp 4n Naoth Vd. Azuy cart fí i 
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STORY OF THE TOBACCO. 


There was a woman in it long agu, and she had an only son. When 
he came to age she sent him to college, and made a priest of him. 
After his coming from the college he was a short little while at home ; 
and he was one day walking out in the garden when there came a saint 
[in the air] over his head and spoke down to him, and told the priest 
that he himself and all who belonged to him were damned on account 
of his mother. 

The priest asked him what was the crime his mother had committed, 
and the saint told him that she was smoking tobacco for twelve years 
and she never said the tobacco prayer all that time. 

“Bad enough” ! says the priest, “is there anything at all down from 
heaven to set that right” ? says the priest. 

“There’s nothing but one thing alone,” says he, “and this is it. 
When you go in to your mother tell her as I have it told to you. And 
unless she shall be prepared to suffer the death that I'll tell you, not a 
sight of the country of heaven will your mother or anyone of her family 
see for ever.” 

“What death isit ! ” said the priest to him. 

“She must let you,” says he, “carve every bit off her body as fine 
as gsneeshin.” 

The priest went into the house and a heavy load on his heart. He 
sat upon a chair and there was great grief to be seen in his face. 
His mother asked him what was on him, and what had happened to him 
since he went out. 

é“ Ah, there's nothing on me but a little weariness,” says he, “ kindle 
the pipe for me mother,” says he, “ I'd like to get a blast of tobacco.” 

“Tl kindle it and welcome,” says she, “I thought avourneen,” says 
she, “ that you were not using tobacco.” 

“ Ah, maybe a whiff would take this weariness off me,” said he. 

True was the story. She puta coal in the pipe, and after smoking 
enough of the pips herself she handed it to the priest, but she never 
said the prayer. And that wasthe reason the priest had told her to 
kindle the pipe, hoping that she would say the prayer, but she did not. 

“Poor enough!” said the priest in his own mind. 


The priest told her then as the saint had told him, and she threw 
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péin aft 4-04 SLúin as Suróe 'Oé asui' 45 Teilc na n'oeóit, 457 óil 
ripe, ““cé4o pFáilce poim $hárca Dé, s5up má pé an bár é oo Seatlt 
'D14 DAM cá mé PApea an 4 fulaing. Hab amac a thic anoip,” an 
rire, “asúTr nuaip béróear mire pérd óuic-re Le oul 1 Scíionn 
v’oibpie, SLaodpard mé apceac Eu.” 

Cuard an pagapic amac, 45 Léigead agup 45 Surde 0é so oúc- 
paccaé, 

[Oo] mz apup Slan an mátain í péin. fuaim pi bpartlince agup 
TSeannca sSeufta pér0, Le h-agard nah-oidjie, agu nuaip bí h-urle 
fonc héróce aici SLaoió pi apreac af on pagatic. Agu ap cionncos 
Taft ve'n pagaric apt 4 Comp ÉÁim An caitneam of 4 Ceann agúr; 
apup oubainc ré Leip 50 fae marceamnap pásóilce 45 4 Bunav 
uilis [uile] 1 n-eiúc a bpescard, ve bán an aiTpugse OUT paces 
bi 4 mácain Léir [cait éir] & Oéanath, asur an c-4n-bip 00 bi rí 
Lán-rárca Le n-a pulaing. 

Cáinis an pagayic 4fceac cum an cise asuf Lúcsáilie mop agt 4 
cporde, a5up Bi a mATaip Pinte sf FAD 4 Ofoma sq An mbojro agup 
brartlince puitt apzup Taipipes, a5up 4 04 Láim pince amac uarts, 
Sup i 45 Surve 'Oé, agup 04 Poin Séap Le n-a caoib, adup apt pan 
pagarpic Lés, “Espns puap, 4 mátain,” ap reirean, “cd marceamnap 
FAsailte asam ó ns na ngpdpea ann Ap bpeacaróib, a5uyp cuilúm 
imprve ofc anoip ó'n LA ro AMAE ná DEAN 'oeajmao Fan paroitt án 
Tobaic altugsad pudp So OUT{ACTAC 'C aon ust Calteap TU é.” 

ADdup b'fíon an poeul. Mt parb aon vari Ó'n Lá fun so Ori an Lá 
Cuaró mataipi An Tpagaric ann pan Sché, nap alesis pi an parorp 
5O VUtpacraé Vo O14 7 DO'n MarSoiwn Hlopmaip. Agup cá na 
rean-oaoine sii Fud NA Tittle 45 AléuUsao an paroiyt Césona pusp 
[So] Laéceamail, asup béró, favo 'p Kérdedp focal o'án nSaevderts 
beó ati oileán slap nd ndom. 


AS ro oftta eile 00 Fuil mé 1 Leaba an Mats ath- 
nóis. ip cormúil sup anagard tinnip ná n-dé é. 
onta eile. 


Apts Vo Eup Dia pd Cliad Crifopta, Cup Pesoap, Cup Pol, 
éutpt €óin 00 bape Chíoprc, éutpt muine agup Seanan * 4 Leiseanc 
tpeanal(?] anoir. <Abpeal pronn v0 v0’ Leisear, Abpral vonn 00 


* “cseanan” pan pppidinn. 
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herself on her twe knees praying God and shedding tears, and, said 
she, “a hundred welcomes to the graces of God, and if it is the death 
that God has promised me I am satisfied to suffer it ; go out now my 
son,” says she, “and when I'll be ready for you to get to your work 
Til call you in.” 

The priest went out, fervently reading and prayiug to God. 

The mother washed and cleaned herself. She got sheets and sharp 
knives ready for the work, and when she had everything prepared she 
called the priest to come in. And as the prieat turned round on his 
foot, the brightness came over his head again, and it said to him that 
all his family had found forgiveness for their sins, on account of the 
earnest repentance that his mother was after making, and the awful 
death that she was fully satisfied to suffer, 

The priest came into the house, and a great joy in his heart, and 
his mother was stretched on the length of her back on the table, and 
sheets under her and over her, and her two hands stretched out from 
her, and she praying God, and two sharp knives by her side, and, says 
the priest to her, “rise up mother,” says he, “Ihave got forgiveness 
from the king of the graces, for our sins, and I beseezh you now from 
this day out, do not forget to diligently offer up the tobacco prayer 
every time you use it.” 

And true was the story. There was never a time from that day till 
the day that the priest’s mother went into the clay that she did not 
earnestly offer up the prayer to God and to the glorious Virgin. 

And the old people throughout the country [added the reciter, talking 
of West Mayo) are offering up that same prayer daily, and they shall do 
20 as long as a word of our Irish language shall remain alive on the 
green island of the saints. 


Here is another charm which I found in Mahon’s book. 
IT; appears to be against sickness of the liver. 


ANOTHER CHARM. 


A charm which God put beneath the breast of Christ ; Peter put, 
Paul put, John who baptized Christ put, and Senanus * * * * * (?) 
A white apostle te cure thee, a brown apostle to cure thee, the 
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v’ leiseap, Abpral aoin tic é vo 0’ Leiseap, curs (?) an Leac 
pleathan acá pA cumhoaé vo Cléib a5up an meall odan® 04 
otustap api na h-eas. Hurdim cuis Mure asup Seanain coco 
vo bert plan asur treanal v0 bert néis. 

OS fo ota 00 tinsor 1 OTiNneap Lend, Ón. AIT 
cCéaonoó. Fuapi an Fotapctac piu’o éisin copmail Leir 
1 SsConamapa. i 

ORTA DOC mnaot, 

Dic na mbuan-bytaz, 
bhac na sceictte cpio, 
brat ro n-alt Seinead Cyttore 
S & ocáinis T Chíorc ap. 
A Mure póin an bean 

cá 1 n-easla an bap.” 
“Tóin péin i a hic 
O if 4540 474, 
Daipte Leip an nsein 
Asup tabaip an bean plén.” 


ós ro beannugad-sn-b10 map bi ré as Micedt 
Mac Ruardug asur map Cuatard mire é 1 Sconvsé 
Rorcomaéin, asur 1 n-ditTeacaib eite, cneroim. 


veannuigad an bró. 
Dail na scúis apidn azup an v4 apy Mazi foinn O14 afi nó cúis 
mile feat. 
Rat ó'n fas 00 fúnne on foinn 
Ay ón SCu1o ’p apt ár Scoth-proinn.F 
beannusad can éis bró. 

Oia SHhÓÁT (4. Ded spdciap] Íora, míle motad mdf agsu 
burdeacap out 4014. A Muipe an cé Tug An Heata pin oúinn so 
otugaio fé an beata fiopziurde s5up Slóih na DpLaicear o'n 
n-anam. Amén a Tigeapna 

* oun” pan ms. 

tT Sspiobta map “pna caine cy. op,” acc ní Léin Cam pin. 

$ 45 prin man Cualard mire é o Djusro ní Cpomard 1 5convsé 
Rorcomain. if Fíon-“ Oeibrve” an v4 Line fed. 
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apostle of the one Son of God to cure thee, from(?) the smooth flag 
that is under the cover of thy breast, and the grey lump which is 
brought upon thy liver. I pray to Mary and Senanus that thy 
breast may be sound and thy channel (?) may be free. 


Here is a charm from the same place for a woman in 
child-birth. Mr. Faherty found a charm something like it 
in Connemara. 

A CHARM FOR A WOMAN. 


The mantle of the lasting-mantles 

The mantle of the four cresses 

The mantle beneath which Christ was born 
And out of which Christ came. 


“O Mary succour this woman 
Who is in fear of death.” 


“*Succour her thyself O Son 
Since it falls to thee. 
Baptism for the birth 
And bring the woman safe.” 


Here is a food-blessing or grace, as Michael MacRury 
had it, and as I have also heard it in the county Roscom- 
mon, and I think elsewhere. 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


The good of the five loaves and of the two fishes as God divided 
them on the five thousand men. 


Luck from the king who made the division 
On our share and on our co-division.! 


GRACE AFTER MEAT. 

Deo gratias, O Jesus. A thousand great praises and thanks to 
thee O God. O Mary, He who gave us that food, may He give 
eternal life and the glory of the Heavens to oursoul. Amen, 0 Lord! 
eerie wren Se Ny ae ev ee Ot ei ee 


3 This must be very old. These two lines are in perfect Deibhidhe 
metre, for the requirements of which see my “ Literary History of 
Ireland,” p. 483. 
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AS po beasán ve Paronedacaib Seapypa eile 00 
ruin mé 6m’ Caparo Comár O Coinéeannáainn ó Innip- 
meaóon. Nt optanna 1420 fo ACT pdAiDpeaca Dbeo54 

SapipeisedscTa 140, mon NA pAropiedacs Seanha eile Do 
tus mé poime reo. 
A báinníosain na brlaitess, 
& bainjúosain na bplaiteap 
Asup 4 tús Sil na cjtócaitte 
Nas Leat-pa Snrdim mo capaors 
Api marion asúr cTpAtndna. 
ná Leis mé ar peacztan 
AGT cuth mé Ay An eótar 
So pobatt an aipiúnn 
So pilgimro na vedpta. 


Gloip a O14, SLóin 4 O14, 

Slóin a O14 naointa, 
Bldp vo0'n ataipt pioppurde 

AZup SLóih vo'n Spropavo naométa, 
Bld vo0'n neulc eóLair 

'S 0’4 aon thac-pan Tora 
Asup mile slop piopipuroe 

Do'n jus [v0 inne án noforonn] 
Do'n 15 o” 1omcaipt An Coir 

'S é oul ’ceannaé an cine daonna, 


ós ro cúpLa paroip beas eite 00 Muipne TI ácain 


'DO GuUAdLaId ine ó'n brea céaona. 
& muine 'óíLeas. 
4 muine “óílear i 
ip cu 'oío1onn S4C pe4cáis 
hair SR ne on BNO AB some LL Le Tiase Sr mssgesisis ST 
1 Literally: O Queen of Heavens | and O bright King of mercy | Is 
it not to thee I make my complaint | In the morning and evening | 
Do not let me go astray | But show me the right way (literally: put 


me on the knowledge) to the people of the mass | until we shed the 
tears. | Glory O God, glory O God, glory O God, holy | Giory to 
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Here are a few other short prayers which I got from my 
friend, Thomas Concannon, from Innismaan. They are 
not charms but simply little metrical prayers like the other 
short prayers I have given before. 


O THOU QUEEN. 


O thou Queen of the Heavens! 

And O thou bright King of kindness, 
Each morning and evening 

Unto you I bewail my blindness ; 
i)o not let me go wander 

But lead me with kindness 
To the house of devotion, 

Repentant and crimeless. 


God of glory, God of glory, 
God of glory, only, 
Glory to the Father still 
And to the Spirit glory, 
Glory to our guiding-star, 
All glory unto Jesus, 
And a thousand glories fall 
Round the king who frees us, 
Round the king who bore the cross 
And buys, by death, and frees us. 


Here are a couple of little prayers to Mary Mother 
which I heard from the same. 


THOU MARY. 


Thou Mary knowest? 
The lowest sinner’s contrition, 


the Father eternal | And glory to the Holy Spirit | Glory to the 
guiding star, | And His one-son, Jesus | And a thousand glories 
eternal | To the King who has defended us | To the King who has 
carried the cross | And He going to buy the human race. 

2 Literally: O dear Mary | Thou art the protector of every sin- 
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Surú om, s4c puince, * 
Asup na Leis mé coióce VAMAINT. 
A Mure Beannuigte mataptoa 
Maigvean Seat Sléseat acd san pmal, 
An SLóin acd 1 belarteamnap Mic Dé 
So pad pi againn apt uain án mbáif'. 
se 'oo beaúa 'muine. 
Sé v0 beats 'muine 
Acá Lón ve Spdpea, 
Asur ré 00 Beata Linn-ne 
Do pugad ann fan prdbla, 
Nac beannuiste an naordesn 
é pin 10171 00 Lámaibt ! 


A matain beannuigte, 

A mata Beannurgte acd ann pan bplaiteap 45 spare (?) 
[asaipic 2] apt pus na ngydp, razyiaim agup 4tcuingim opt m’ anam 
00 bert Tartnearmaé ann vo Lataip, anoip 45uf aft usin mo báif. 

& ÍOSA. 
A iors, 4 Muipe, 4 naom torer 
Optióitim m’ anam asuf mo éyorde so Ded Va01b 
Anoir a5up apt uarpt mo báif. 

ós ro paroipin beas vo Cualard mé on óreon 
céaona. Cyiocnuigteapn sac Line Le “ ppiatapi-o1d- 
gte” a ópuit Thi prlollard Ann, 45ur TAZANN ONS 
an ots on ón Cés0-piolta oen focal. Oo tug mé 
paroigt Seagip, puap 1. “Toil OE só noéanamaoro ” acá 
cumta 50 Dipieac ann pan mod cés0nA. 

'ouise 06. 
Olige DE so nveunamaoro 


Aiteannt4 Dé so sconsDóuismío 
An bualad Cfúorc so Scuimnimto, 


*« 4, ann f 54€ ponc,” no móimto. 


ner | Pray for me at every point (moment) | And do not let me 
for ever be damned | O blessed mother Mary | Maiden white, bright- 
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Pray for me, hear me, 
And steer me safe from perdition. 
O blessed Mary, O motherly Mary, 
Thou white bright maiden without one stain, 
May the glories of Heaven around God’s throne 
Receive my soul from the death of pain. 
ALL HAIL TO THEE MARY. 
All hail to thee Mary! 
Who savest from danger, 
And hail unto Him 
Who was born in a manger, 
How blesséd the infant 
Who came as a stranger. 
O BLESSED MOTHER. 


O bleased Mother who art in Heaven pleading (?) with the king of 
the graces, I ask and beseech of thee that my soul may be pleasing 
in thy presence, now and at the hour of my death. 


O JESUS. 


O Jesus, O Mary, and O Joseph, 
I offer my soul and my heart to you for ever 
Now and at the hour of my death. 


Here is a little short prayer that I heard from the same. 
Every line is ended by an active-verb of three syllables, 
and the accent falls on the first syllable. I have already 
given a short prayer composed in precisely a similar manner, 
t.¢., “The will of God be done by us.” 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


The law of God may we perform 
The Commandments of God may we keep, 
On the beating of Christ may we muse, 


white, who art without a stain | The glory that is in the Heavens of 
the Son of God | May it be with us at the hour of our death. 

1 Interally ; Hail O Mary | Who art full of grace | And hail to us | 
[He] who was born in the stable | Is it nota blessed infant | That 
one that is in thy arms? 
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Sléipt na Bplarteap so Brercimro 
A5ur ceóL binn na n-ainseal so ScLuinimto. 


Do rpuaith mé abnán 01404 eite, cumúaA4 af AN nói 
lonsantac fó, ó Seumar O 1 aoumua4tró (no O Maaivora 
man pspiobann reirean an c-ainm) 4cá “na Cóimnuróe 1 
sSCuuain-bú Láim Le Onuim “Onéipin, 1 Scondse na 
Saittime. Oi an odn po as pean-feap, Dap 6’ ainm 
Miéeat Ó Congataig 00 ppypiob’ 61 UTpeacaid béanta 
00 fei. pusaime na Bbrocal, aéc ní 'L fíor aise cia 


ceap é. 
BRASTA AN SPIOR AID naoin. 


Srépta an Spropiaro Naoiwth Fo ngZabamaoro, 
ósur ann pan Scperoeamh pio 50 Scomnuismio, 
SompLa na bpíneun so Leanamaoro, 

ósur 1 oceampolLL Criopza 50 DFonamaoro. 


An Tondo Síónmhuúíóe so n-r1azytamaorn, 
St wostéup 1 n-lopa 50 bpásamaotro, 

Ap Leac-tyom na mbocc 50 bpóimimro, 
Asup 00 féir tola* Dá so pribalamaorn. 


Cataigte an Diabail palais 50 noiúLcaismro, 
Asur vo teasaps an CLéilt So n-úmLaismto, 
Ansgaro S4C Loic 50 VTy{oO10IMID, 

A5ur ó atyup na mbhéas 50 pyaptamaoro. 

Le cúmLó'oan T byturseanaé nán theapsamaoin, 
ACT uhnaiSce cpdibteaca So VTAITISMI10, 
Tiodtaicte Ap oTigeazina 50 n-alearsmr0, 
Asur ó n-án nopioc-déapaid So n-atpursmro. 


*coileac” oubainc peipean, tie, “cédmtuava.” 


1T have attempted to preserve something of the spirit of the oriyinal 
metre in this translation, but have been unable to carry out the “ tour 
de : bee which in the Irish makes every line, except in the lasi verse, 
end in a trisyllabic verb, with the accent on the antepenult syllable. 

2 Literally: The graces of the Holy Ghost may we gain | And in 
the true faith may we dwell | The example of the righteous may we 
follow | And in the temple of Christ may we abide. 
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The glory of the Heavens may we see, 
And the sweet music of the angels may we hear. 


I got another religious song composed in this very strange 
fashion from James Mulloy (Mweel-yeea he pronounces his 
name in Irish) who lives at Clonboo near Drumgrittin, 
county Galway. An old man named Michael Conolly heard 
this poem and he wrote it down phoneticaly in English 


characters ; but he does not know who composed it. 


THE GRACES OF THE HOLY GHOST.? 


May the grace of the Holy Ghost be gained by us,? 
And the true Faith be kept unstained by us, 

While we follow the path of the saints, endeavowing 
To walk in the temple of Christ unwavering. 


And may we seek the eternal Trinity 
Trusting in Christ and in Christ’s divinity, 
Helping the poor and relieving them 
Walking with God and receiving them. 


Devils that tempt us, still repelling them, 

All our faults—to the Church confessing thei. 
Fighting with all that wounds, with energy, 
Ceasing from lies and evil calumny. 


Let us not mix with strife and devilry, 
Fall we to prayer instead of revelry, 
Thanking the Lord for all his graciousness 
Throwing aside our evil ways from us. 


The eternal Trinity may we scek | Our trust in Jesus may we 
place | The hardships of the poor may we relieve | And according to 
the will of God may we walk. 

The temptations of the foul devil may we repel | And to the 
teaching of the clergy may we submit | Against every hurt may we 
fight | And from the speaking of lies may we separate. 

With quarrelling company let us not mix | But pious prayers let us 
practice | The gifts of our Lord let us offer-thanks-tor | And from our 
evil habits may we change. 
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Sy mbesta thi-pragalea 50 Learuismro, 
At n-an-toil réin So pmaccurgsimio, 

Sac uile méao peacard so peatnursmio, 
ADup 1 Hcdficanap 01404 50 neapicuismi. 


Suan Le n-án oceanstc4€4ib 50 scuilúmío, 
Ó caor na meipse 50 pyapamaoro, 

An na h-uilc apip nyt fillimro, 

ACT aite THAtamail so noeunamaorn. 


Tap Sniomapeard cropsa náir Spupimro, 

Bac pean-turbpe* peacard so poyttopamaoin, 
OA n-eap-capiaro paogsalta so mattimro, 

ASup af Scomprap [Fo] nó-mair 50 ns5lanamaoro. 


Curo ouine eile nap fpanneursmro, 

Cumann 54€ ouine so. Scihoursmiv, 
NaAtharo 4 n-anma so payiuisinso, 

Ann pan ngeamnuigeace buain so maumie T 


Clu na cémapipan so sconsbuismi0, 
Arceannta 'Oé so Sconhlionamaoro, 

Aon nouine Le feips nap farnluigmio (?) 
A’p le rsannail aon nouine nán palwigsmre. 


Ann pan bripinne motra so. Labjamaoro 
Na cHioca vérseannaca so. meabsuismr, 
Aji diol (2) na truaise 50 Scabpiussmio, 
“A5up ap Páir Íora cyiorec so fmaoinimiv. 


*no b'éroin “1urbeanna.” ní jar ré cinnte cia aca bud Ceapt 
vo be1t ann. 
fo “orapparsimio” oubainc perpean, acc ní Léin Gam pin. 


Our irregular life may we amend | And our own immoderate-will 
may we chasten | Every condition (literally “size’’) of sin may we 
avoid | And in godly friendship may we grow strong. 

A bridle on our tongues may we place | From the gluttony of 
drunkenness may we part | To evils again let us not return | But 
timely repentance may we make. 

The acts of fasting let us not break | Every old leprosy (aliter, plant) 
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Our life disorderly—now amending it ; 

Our evil will-—-no more defending it; 

All sorts of sin avoiding carefully, 

In friendship with God rejoicing prayeriul’y. 


Bridling the tongue so prone to mutiny, 
Shunning drunkenness, shunning gluttony, 
Never to evil again inclining us, 

Seeking repentance made in time by us. 


Never forsaking the rule of abstinence, 
Plucking away the evil plants in us, 
Always forgiving earthly enmities, 
Purging clean our guilty consciences. 


The goods of other men never envying, 
Never wantonly making enemies, 
Fighting the foe of the soul for victory, 
Living for ever a life of chastity. 


As our own, our friend’s fame, cherishing, 
God’s commandments obey in everything, 
Oaths of anger for aye abandoning, - 
Blackening no onc, no one sexncalling. 


Speak we the praise of the truth, not slumbering, 
The end of the whole, each day remembering, 
Helping the poor and those in wretchedness, 
Musing on Christ and on His blessedness. 


of sin let us destroy | Our earthly opponent let us forgive | And our 
conscience very-well let us cleanse, 

The portion of another let us not envy | The affection of each person 
let us keep | The enemy of our soul may we tire out | And in perpetual 
chastity may we live. 

The reputation of [our] neighbour may we keep [for him] | The Com- 
mandments of God may we fulfil | A single person, with anger, let us 
not * * * (?)| And let us not stain one person by a scandal. 

In the truth may we speak praises | The final ends may we remem- 
ber | The deserving (?) of pity let us assist | And on the passion of 
Jesus Crist, let us consider. 
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SLóif na bpLaiceanr so T40o€ttuiSmto, 

Na Flaca TA ofttáinn so. n-iocamaorn, 

Le claonad án n-anncinn So n-tihtaismro, 

45up A 5 “conpiteop” te ovdepaéc 50 n-abparemin. 


le pdjrotin an Arjro-~us 50 bpanamaoro, 

Leip an cSacpaiméro naoithta 50 n5lacamaoro, 

le beannaéc Dé asuf' Dune So ngluaipimio, 

A5up* congnath na naom a’p na n-abpral so otuttimen. 


Ueannacr thuie ’p naom iéper 50 Dprásamaoro, 
Le bár beannmigte so n-1meigmro, 

Slóilt na n-aingeal so scloipimro, 

Asup apt bancnacc Mure so purdimre. 

OS Feiteam na sloijie sile 50 jtabmaoro 

Snúir mic 06 50 beeicimio 

ós molad ’p as Fyddusad OE so pabmaoro 

Le tinn na paogatl. Amén. 


Do Cualaid mé 04n fava eite 1 scon'aé Miss Co, 
AI 4 ‘OTUZAdAp “Din Peaoasipn Sedge.” "Oo rspiob 
mé curo 06 pior o beut pean-fifp, De nA Srobsnaid, 1 
‘n-aice Le Clép-Ctoinne-Muipip. 'Do cuatard mé an 
‘oin céaona aif ó feap eite, TAob fran ve Deatac-a- 
‘Doin rán Fcon vse Céaona, acc niop pojiobsp uard 
6. TH par’ An án tomlén ay ceactapi aca, act 
TIMCIOLL A Leac VE no 4 OA OTPIAN eaconna. Saoit 
mé so paid An Curo eile ven 'oán caillte, act Cala 
50 Dpuáit 50 h-Adamail, mo capa An T-Atar Mac 
EEE 


**Le consnam” oubanic perpean aét ni Léipt dam pin. 
f “an” =“amears” ay uarpib. 


The glory of the Heavens may we gain | The debts that are on us 
may we pay | With inclination our mind may we humble | And the 
confiteor let us say with diligence. 

For the pardon of the High-King let us wait | The Holy Sacrament 
let us receive | With the blessing of God and man may we walk | And 
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Striving to reach the heaven’s holiness, 
Paying all debts in peace and lowliness, 
Toning the mind to true tranquility, 
Saying ‘confiteor,’ with humility, 


Watching for pardon through God’s own graciousness, 
Taking the Sacrament He has made for us. 

Blessings of God and of men still nerving us, 

Help of apostles and saints preserving us. 


Blessings of Mary and Joseph guiding us, 
Making death blessed when life is part. us, 
The angels calling with vo'ce of graciousness, 
The ladies of Mary making place for us. 


Waiting the coming of perce and righteousness, 
God's own countenance shining bright on us, 
Praising and loving God for aye 

Through worlds of worlds in endless day. Amen. 


I heard another long poem in the county Mayo which 
they called Peter Joyce’s Repentance. I wrote part of it 
down from the mouth of an old man of the Gibbonses near 
Claremorris. I heard the same poem again from another 
man, to the west of Ballaghaderreen in the same county, 
but I did not write it down from him. Neither of them 
had the entire poem, but about half or two-thirds of it 
between them. I thought that the rest of it was lost, but 
my friend, Father MacErlean, 8.J., luckily happened on 
a copy of it when he was working in the Royal Irish 


the help of the saints and apostles may we deserve. 

The blessing of Mary and of St. Joseph may we get | With a blessed 
death may we depart | The voices of the angels may we hear | And 
amongst the female-company of Mary may we sit. 

Waiting for the bright glory may we be | The countenance of the 
Son of God may we see | Praising and loving God may we be | Through- 
out the worlds. Amen. 
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Pip-Léigin S. 1., céip 06, nuaip BI ré AB obaáin Ann Pan 
Acavaimh Riogamail Eipeannsaé ap óáncaib Seatptin 
Céicins. 'D' innip ré DAM, so cinedlea, cA bpuisrinn 
é, 1 rsmíobar amacé so h-iomldén é 00 néin nd cóipe 
D0 bi ran Acaoaih.* Ssmúbinn Muirhinesé vo bi ann, 
man theapaim, asur bi íonsancar om An oán Conn- 
ACTAE ro D'FSSAIL inne. ÓS po An TiooAl Vo bi Api: 
“Atpige an Sears o Convaé 1haise €ó Láirm te Daite 
an Róba,” a5up vo Cpioéning an pspiobnoip map ro é, 
4. “1p na papiobsad te Peaoap Ua Conuit, an 7 tad 
tá fidead DO 1úit pan mbLivdain 0 401ir Criort, 1782. 
foipéeann map fuapap porhaim.” "Oo bi ríon-beasán 
DIFe 10If ón SC6ip red Azur an. Coip ‘00 PE0b mé 
rior ó beul an Síobúnais, ACT 50 brpuiltL ré so mon 
níor faroe. Tlíon feuo an Siobunac ná aon “ouine 
eile innpint ‘Dam cia ft bé AN Seóiseac oo Cum an 
án fFiop-binn Aluinn ped, ná cia AN UAIR Ap Map ré. 
Niop Cuatard mé an 'oán Apia TAOBH amuis DE Con'oaé 
Ming €ó, asur 'oein An Léim-pspibinn man Conncaman, 
sup “Láim te Daile-an-Róba ” ann pan sconoaé fin, 
00 móin an file oo cum é. If cormúil suit, Ccumasd 
61 Rannuigeacc Moin ap 'ocúr, act TA ré pu'v-beasg 
Tpualligte sanoip, Azur TA níor mó NA rear prollaro 
ann pan line 50 minic, as5ur cpioénwgtesp 04 paint 
oe, Le focal DA fIOLLa, nu NAc CO. MH péroin 4 
p40 anoir An AMLard DO Ceap an Sedigcesc, So nearh- 
puimeamail é, no an TUAILLIUSAD é, DO TAINIF dIf 45 


« 23 
L.35. 
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Academy on Jeoffroy Keating's poems. He kindly told 
me where I would íind it, and I transcribed the whole of 
if according to the copy in the Academy.! It is I think 
a Munster manuscrijt, and I was surprised to find in it 
this Connacht poem. Here is the title of it: “The Re- 
pentance of the Joyce from the county Mayo, close to 
Ballinrobe,” and the scribe finished thus—‘after being 
written by Peter O'Connell, the twenty-seventh day of July, 
in the year of the age of Christ, 1782. Conclusion, as I 
found it before me.” There is extremely little difference 
between this copy and that which I wrote down from the 
mouth of Gibbons, except that it is much longer. Neither 
Gibbons nor any one else was able to tell me who the 
Joyce was who composed this melodious and beautiful 
poem, or when it was he lived. I never heard the poem 
outside the county Mayo, and the manuscript says, as we 
have seen, that it was “near Ballinsobe” in that county 
that the poet lived who composed it. It was probably 
originally written in the great Rannuigheacht metre, but 
it is now somewhat corrupted, and there are frequently 
more than the correct seven syllables in the line, and two 
stanzas in it are improperly concluded with dissyllabic 
words. It is impossible to say now whether that was the 
way Joyce carelessly composed it, or whether it is a 
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‘oul an fead, bé1roir, OA CdD DLIAdAIN, 6 beul so 
beul. ós po an “án. 


04n peadain seoise. 
(Aliter aitrige an cSeois.) 
ip voman* m'orna, 4’p ní san fac, 
'S 1p tTuiptpeaé an Lá as feat mo psdit, 


San fior 45 sen neac, fry no mná, 
C14 an nép acdim no cia mé. 


Ip peacaé cionntaé mire até 
Anoip 1 Tóin (P) as an Gas, 
Ni 'L oplaé bacaifro ionnam flan 
le ’n Fao atdim 1 n-asasó Dé. 


Mo ais, mo fasatic, mac ns ndá 
ip mains avd apt Látt San é, 
1p é mo puoée anois 'S of Ayr0, 
Saigeav ann mo Lán ’na nespcdro cLéis, 


*=voimin. 


1Tt is extremely interesting to find that even so far back as 120 
years ago an attempt was made to translate this poem into English, 
for the scribe after finishing the Irish text adds, ‘‘a translation of 
the two first (stc.) stanzas of the foregoing poem,” which run thus 
with a very modern air, and with an evident attempt at interlincar 
rhyme in the closing half of the last stanza. 


My sighs are deep and groans are loud 
Each night is tedious and the morn, 

I pass a stranger through the crowd 
Unheard, unheeded, and forlorn. 


Fell guilt confounds [me ?] in amaze, 
Dread Death appears with all his train, 
Through all my soul corruption sways 
For years and days mispent in vain. 
It is a pity that the poet, whoever he was, did not complete a 
translation which begins se well. 
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corruption which came upon it in passing during perhaps a 
couple of hundred years from mouth to mouth.} 


THE JOYCE'S REPENTANCE, 


Deeply I sigh, and well I may, 
And dark is the day for one like me, 
For no one knows, nor yet know é 
Or whence, or why, or who I be. 


Zam a sinful man of men, 
Sin’s iron peu my feet have trod, 
No single inch in me is whole 
So long my soul hath fought with God. 


The Son of grace, our priest and leech, 
(Alas for each who finds not Him !) 
Now who shall wash my crimson stain, 
Or lull the pain in every limb! 


This version is almost in the metre of the original, which is a 
corruption of the regular heptasyllabic Rannuiyheacht Mhór. 
Literally: Deep is my sigh and not without cause | and weary is 
the day to a man of my story | without any one ORES man or 
woman | what way I am or who am I. 

It is guilty sinner I am | who is now in the pound (?) of death | 
There is not a bacard? inch in me whole | I have been so lorg against 
God. 

My leech, my priest, son of the graces | alas for who is overthrown 
without him | my condition is now, (I say] aloud | an arrow in my 
middle, an ulcer in my breast. 


2 An“ ordlach bacaird,” I have been told by old people, is the old Irish 
tradesman’s inch, something longer than the ordlach, which is the same as 
the English inch. The word “ bacard,” a carpenter's rule occurs in 
O’Rorke’s Feast also. 
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tp iomóo buille ar cneaó so cndin 
Op 5opitusavd SóiDceac as oul 1 bppsith 
Ap m' anam bocs, san flop v0 CÁC, 
O rsan mo páirc Le Shóraib Ve. 


An tat paotlim mé bert plan * 
ní céomnusimt Lá so noeunaim bhéas 
Mazi an Laca 4 15 ó'n rnám 
'S a Luigeap 1 Lán na Linne Léic. 


Ip tTpuss pin otap 1 nvocap báir 
As oul 4’ pain Le patac tyéan: 
May fean-Loins bypTe ap muy San rnám, 
’S an tonn bóróce 45 fut ’mo VEIS. 


O¢! mo Loic, mo épeac, mo Cnáú, 
Mo brón báir ar m’ áobair Léin, 
mo tiseazina o'PuLains vo mo Sao 
&T [4] pao acdim 'na a§ard$ 1 orpéap. 


'Daoiiaú Avdath, 4 CLann ’p 4 bean, 
tá'n úbalL vo bain|| 00 nesrh-toil Dé, 
ip mire an cé ná feue ap m'air 
Huy néab Fá peace na cúis aitne véas. 


má éa1t mé peal af an petaro 00 b'reann 
Mo épead! ip sean Supt Buail mé, béim, 
Do pep map D'apuis m'aoir a’p m’ pap 
tus mé sydd vO matarzic béar. 


* Sic. an Srobunac. 1 n-dic “paoilim mé bert” ca ‘seat- 
taim mo teunam” an pan ms. 

t Sic. an Síobúnac. “caitim” pan ms. 

$ Sic. on Srobunad. “na tinne ap éir” pan Ms. 

§ ‘a nagaro” ms. 

||.1. 00 bainc.” “00 bean” fan MS. 


Many is the stroke and wound to the bone | and dangerous hurt 
going to the root | on my poor soul without anyone knowing it | 
since my ailection parted from the graces of God. 

When I think that I am whole | I do not stop one day until I 
make a lie | like the duck that comes from the open-water | and 
lies in middle of the gray puddle. 
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For sick and sore in branch and root, 
My foot a direful course did trace, 
Since first my heart, observed of none, 
Began to shun the ways of grace. 


Just when I think my soul to win, 
1 sin some sin, or lie some lie, 
As ducks will leave the clearest springs 
To daub their wings in pools half dry. 


The fight with Death is hard and long ; 
(Though Death is strong his pace is slow), 
Like helpless ships we turn and toss 
And drift across the waves of woe. 


Upon this hinge hangs all my dole, 
My pain of soul, my bitter smart, 
That I have warred with Him who brought 
Me out of nought——rebellious heart ! 


Condemned was Adam, branch and root, 
Who plucked the fruit that wrought the fall, 
But I thrice five commandments break, 
Nor take my sin to heart at all. 


Once was I good, I once was pure, 
Whilst yet the lure of sin lay hid; 
But as I, ripening, slowly grew, 
I lusted too for things forbid. 
ee ee eee 

Alas for the sick-patient in the difficulties of death | going to 
contend with a powerful giant | like an old ship broke on the sea 
without swimming powers | and the drowning wave rushing after it. 

Alas my wound, my despoiling, my destruction | my pain of 
death and my cause of misfortune | my Lord who suffered tor love 
of me | and the length of time I am against Him in treason, 

Adam and his children and his wife were condemned | for plucking 
the apple against the will of God | I am he who never looked be- 
hind | until he rent separately the fifteen commandments. 

If I spent a while in the best state | my woe! it is short until a 
blow struck me | according as my age and my growth ripened | I 
gave love to a change of customs. 
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Ctraor, Leirse, 'oimear, faint, 
Cnút, Fears, 'onúir, a’p plérd* 
'S é bein m'anam anbpfann Fann, 
mair ip íonnca4 fio vo Cuift mé Tpéif- 


Cuis PUD 4 óuine fLáin 
Cup 1 Scár' Fo bpuil, cu chéan, 
So otiucparot but 50 mbéroipt map cáim 
'S ní béróin man TAIN 4fúr 5O h-éas. 


Pua míre pealav, fear map CÁc, 
Supt Cart mé an vdca bi apt mo léar; 
Sot cáim anoip ap Bpuae an báir 
1m’ cuailin cnám san yut san Léim. 


Ai fon so taibe mam, acd 
A' ceacc mo VAil, ’p ní andi nA anvé, 
ATHUSAY cots Fota AT Hnap, 
Salann Shónoa, a’p matanic béir. 


ná péava fre4nc4 00 b4ilis uaim, 
Mm tus mé luac piath vo mo Ceátto, 
eirceacr, amaric, meamay, pruaim, 
Sluine, vit, ar orbprugad Lam. 


CT4imy opm, sac Le n-varyp, 
fuipeann cyuailligte ann 4 n-drv, 
Dovdaipie, bacaort, ceataoit,§ cUUAT; 
UifSeAlL uaine, AT Fust aft oáim. 
a SEE EEE 


““ pléro” MS. 

t “vo tiocpad” ms. 

1“sé.” ms. 

$00 rshíob Lam eile 1 n-áir An 04 focal fo “baeghal, ciotghail,” 
1 Licpeaéaid Romanaéa sp Tao na ourlledigze. 


Gluttony, sloth, disrespect, covetousness an anger, lust and 
disputation | ’t is they make feeble my enfeebled soul | for it was in 
them I placed my delight. 

Understand this O healthy man | (even) suppose thou art strong | 
that it shall come to thee that thou shalt be as I am | and thou shalt 
not be as thou art (ever) again till death. 
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Gluttony, sloth, distemper, greed, 
Led me with speed the deathly way, 
Envy and anger, lust and strife 
Made of my life their hideous prey. 


O man, my warning take to thee, 
That health shall flee, that youth shall part, 
That as I am, thou yet shalt be, 
But ne’er again as now thou art. 


I too was strong, I lived in peace 
Until my lease of strength went by ; 
A faggot, now, of wearied bones, 
Upon the stones of death I lie. 


There came to meet me on my way, 
And not to-day, nor yesterday, 
A change of form, of voice, of face, 
And life’s dear grace has passed away. 


The prize of Jove from God I got, 
I thanked him not,—now none is left ; 
And flown are hearing, memory, sight, 
The foot so light, the hand so deft. 


But in their place have made a breach, 
Each after each, a loathly band, 
‘Deafness and lameness, causeless dread, 
Languor of head and palsied hand. 


I (also) found a time, a man like others | until I used up the term 
that was in my lease | I am now on the brink of the death | a faggot 
of bones without run or leap. 

Because that [I] ever was, (?) there are | coming to meet me, 
and not to-day nor yesterday | a change of form, of voice, of cus- 
toms | foul disease and exchange of habits. 

The jewels of love they have departed (?) from me | Idid not give 
ever their price to mine artificer | hearing, sight, memory, clever- 
ness | clearness, activity, and the working of hands fare gone too]. 

There came upon me time about | a defiled band in their place | 
deafness, lameness, awkwardness, miserableness | sullen speech and 
hate of poets (or men of sctence, or perhaps “: kin”). 
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'O'méis an c-amamc ap mo purl 
'O'mtis an pcuaim ap mo Láim, 
O'imtis an rpheacaú, an rearam Lue, 
An pmiopt 'r an pas vo bí ann mo éndih. 


D’'imt15 an Laraú ar mo Fpusrv, 
Tut mo Suas, a’p Críon md bLáct, 
CÁ mo Leaca aft Ost an Suart, 
'S an T-at-cup puap mi bpuisSpe4o So bhát. 


Sé #0 veIp mo bean, ré to 'oein mo éLann,* 
Tat bím as cant, ““oún vo béal, 
mA cá cu bovdap ní ’L cu bald, 
'S v4 mberdted marb bud beas an rséal.” 


Sé 'oeil, mo cáifroe S40I:L 4’p oáirh 
ní h-éf amáin ré “oeifúm Féin 
04 mbert’ m'anam ap podaro na n5pap 
So mbud é m'áir vo bert pan sché. 


mo toit-pre a Tigeapind te vo Tort, 
ip mó mo dt “ná mo Cáin, 
Leis mo planta sft mo Corp 
Ar ó sac olc paozt m'anam plan, 


S5itesoaim otc ‘ve Sut [móid] áitto 
51d sult 04na an Sníom vam é, 
'S a Uiaét bliadan tart fFusrp mé Plan 
'S san orbsuusad ráim afi bre 1m’ óéis. 


* Sie. an Síobúnac, “ap opteap 04 clainn” pan MS. puo naí 
votusim. Sé p’O=fé on put. 
t Sic. an S:dbunaé. “ni h-ead” rón ms.. 


The sight has gone out of the eye | the deftness has gone out of 
the hand | the spirit and the standing energy(?) are gone | the 
marrow and the sap that were in my kone. 


The light (blush) has gone out of my countenance | my hair has 
fallen and my blossom is withered | my cheek is of the colour of 
coal | and a re-setting up I shall not find for ever. 


"Tis what my wife says, ’tis what my children say | when I am 


a 


GE 


The sight has flown the feeble eyes, 
Their quickness flies the fingers deft, 
And all the weary body groans, 

And in the bones no sap is left. 


Gaunt are the hollow cheeks and bare, 
znd fallen the hair, a rueful sight, 
What once was bright is dark in me, 
And ne’er shall be again made bright. 


Now says my wife, my children say, 
‘‘Old man away ! we heed not thee, 
Deaf thou art, would that thou wert dumb, 
May death now come and set thee free.” 


my friends they think, nor lose one sigh, 
(And even I myself must say), 
That were my soul but sure of grace 
The body’s place were in the clay. 


I pray O Lord, Thy will be mine, 
Since for my crime how shall I pay ? 
The flesh afflict with ache and dole, 
But spare the soul I meekly pray. 


Aloud, aloud I call on Thee, 
Though bold I be on Thee to call, 
For in those years Thou gavest me 
I wrought for Thee, ah ! not at all. 


talking, “' close thy mouth | if thou art deaf thou art not dumb | 
and if thou wert dead it were no great story (pity). 


It is what my related friends and kindred (?) say | not only so but 
what I say myself | that if my soul were in the estate of grace | my 
place were to be in the clay. 


My will O Lord with thy will | my crime is greater than my im- 
post | lay my pains upon my body | and from each evil free the soul 
safe, 


I cry unto thee with a loud voice | though it is a bold deed for 
me | and all the good years that I got in health | and without [my 
leaving] any kind (good) workings behind me. 
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ip cpuas mo cCotL 4noif. Taft €ác, 
Cart mé an Li 'r mion G65 mé an feap,” 
Pst mo $ola--r níon b'é 4 Tpdat— 
Mo fpait ap Lap, oul faor ve ’n Sitéin. 


A ms cá apt neam nd h-asaipt m’uailt, 
Acc cuinsid uaim vari mo b4ir, 
So n-acLaisrú an artpse an pean-cyiorde cpusro 
Farlliseeaé fuap acd ann mo Lap. 


éire mo $uróe 'r ná top vo éLuar; 
Acc fliué mo Spuad ap pute na ns5fúf, 
féac afi an bpeacaé boccr 1 nguasir, 
'S san feat 4 thuarse acc cura amáin. 


'Dóéar' m'anma 4p DO Seallan, 
TA mo fespam at ‘00 Láim; 
’S mó Do trnócaine, 4 Burdedcap Leat-pa, 
fond coipt peacard pit dvdaim. 
Taobaim Leac 4 ps na breanc 
Sac uile beatad ’p sac uile bár, 
ná féad 4 Úíifeanna 1 n01015 mo Loco 
AT ní bérócao bocc ó 'nocr so brá. 


A iors v’s1t-Bedvais, F40 6, Cuinp; 
'S VO Naomais an Havurde ap UAIR a Dáin; 
4 'Óé Bi an uain pin a’p cá anoir. ann, 
mt cusp ott mire Oéanam plan. 


“of. Line an Reacraipe, “'o'éaLais an Lá 'r níon t65 mé an fal.” 
f cup” ms. t“’r m,’ ms. 


It is a pity now my condition, beyond all men | I spent the day 
but did not lift the hay, | the cause of my crying, and this was not 
the time for it, | my swathes upon the ground at the going down of 
the sun. 


O King who art in heaven do not accuse me of my pride | but 
keep from me the hour of death | until repentance make-limber the 
old-heart | negligent and cold that is in my middle. 

Listen to my prayer and do not stop thy ear | and wet my cheeks 


out of the flood of grace, | look at the poor sinner in peril | without 
a man to pity him but only Thou. 
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A woe of woes is mine this day, 
For through my hay the wet winds blow, 
The swathes ungathered and undone, 
And now the sun is sinking low. 


O King of Heaven, my pride forgive, 
And let me live, till this old heart 
By perfect penitence be wrung, 
And stung by conscience wholesome smart. 


Hearken my prayer, incline thine ear, 
Now let the tear of grace flow free, 
The sinner finds (his brief hour run), 
Pity from none, but only Thee. 


The hope of my soul is in Thy promise,} 
Though late, my homage receive of me ; 
Thy mercy is greater than my defiance 
And my reliance is placed on Thee. 


Thine is my life and Thine my death, 
God of all breath, my pride is o'er! 
One glance from Thee were all my wealth, 
My hope, my health, for evermore ! 


O Thou who makest dead to live, 
Who didst forgive the Thief his scorn, 
Hear now, as then, a sinner’s sigh, 
The bitter cry of me forlorn. 


1 The metre changes in this verse, in which the lst and 3rd lines 
have a dissyllabic ending. This verse may perhaps be an interpolation. 


The hope of my soul is in thy promise | my standing is upon thy 
hand | greater is thy mercy, thanks unto thee | than the crime of 
the sin of the seed of Adam. 

I attribute (?) to thee O King of the miracles | every life and 
every death ; | do not look after my faults O Lord | and I shall not 
be poor from to-night for ever. 

© Jesus who long ago didst revive bodies | and who didst sanctify 
the thief at the hour of his death | 0 God who wast in it then, and 
who art in it now | it is nothing hard for thee to make me whole. 
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& Íora céspad ait 4n sctfioir 
O'pulaing c4innstóe, cop 4'f' Lám, 
1ompuis liom, &4f' 1ompdcan Lear, 
'S ndti iompuiSe40 uaic AfúT 50 bhátl 
A NS napisy 4 (5 na cfiúinne, 
A 1S vo bi, 00 béróear; T a4, 
So marti oúinn-ne agup 0’4 bpuil, uile, 
S40 'oo Surde, 4 pH na nstióT- 


ATA an COMmAipLe peo, “ memorare novissima tua et 
in aeternum non peccabis,” an-coitcionn amesrs na 
nosoine, Azur ip toma C401 4TA ACA LE n-a Cup 1 
ScéilL 'oúinn, act ni capad opm atuarh Aon mo Cof- 
mil Leip an bpiora neam-Hndctac ro Leanar, ‘00 Fuáin 
mé ó Pomp O Concubsip, NAc maipednn, ‘00 
Custard 6, aoubsipic ré, ó mna4o1 DAT b'ainm MAipe 
ti Catapaig, 4p Conodse na Soituime, acc níon innipr 
ré 0AM C14 ón AIT PpeIp1AlTa Ap DUD Ap 1. Ip asotLam 
no COmMpP4d VOI? BeipT mnaot é, asur ir 0015 Sup pean- 
ouine CpaibTesc E15 in, NO, b éroip, opacaipi vocT DE NA 
vpatpieacarb 00 bidead Ann CEAD pliad4n ó foin, 00 
ceap 4sur 00 cum é. Maro mnpesd é bud Copmurt Le 
piora bess Opama é; CT Sun 1omptiig an T-45ALLAM FO 
rseutuiseacr ann pan veipedd. Ip mé Féin VO Cup 
ainm An CANT SA OF cionn psroTe pac mná Aca. ACT 
cup An bean o’innip an rseul an octir, 15céill Le n-a 
But 7 le n-4 ceansótÚ C14 ACA '00 n Dip bi AS Labaipe. 
ACT, Cop-usifl, Cup pi aptead “ appa áine,” no “ apps 
Sigite,” sec nuaip CAMS pin apcesc O'rásól' AmAC é. 
I ra ae in TH 


O Jesus who wast crucified upon the cross | who sufferedst nails in 
foot and hand | turn to me and I shall turn to thee | and may I not 
turn away from thee again for ever. 
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O pierced in foot and hand and side, 
O crucified for hearts that burn, 
I turn to thee, oh turn to me, 
I ne’er again from thee shall turn, 


O King of kings, O King of worlds, 
O King who was, and is to be, 
Norgive O King, our world, and spare, 
Receive our prayer, and comfort me. 


The advice, ‘‘ memorare novisima tua et in aeternum non 
peccabis,” is very common among the people, and many is 
the way they have for bringing it home to us, but I never 
met anything like the following unusual piece, which I got 
from the late Francis O’Conor, who heard it, he said, from 
a woman of the name of Mary Casey from the county of 
Galway, but he did not tell me from what exact place. It 
is a dialogue or conversation between two women, and no 
doubt it was some religious old person, perhaps @ poor friar 
of the friars who used to be in it a hundred years ago, who 
shaped and composed it. As it was told, it was like a little 
bit of drama, except that the dialogue turned at the end 
into narration. It is I who have given the name of the 
speaker at the head of each woman’s speech, but the woman 
who first recited it showed by voice and manner which of 
them was speaking, though occasionally she interjected, 
“says Maurya” or “said Sheela,” but where this occurred 
I have omitted it. 


O King of the kings, O King of the universe | O King who wast, 
who shalt be, and who art, | mayest thou forgive us, and all who 
are, | receive thy prayer O King of grace. 
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COmRÁáÁÚ 7OIR VERT Sedan mNn401. 
[maine]. 

Céad Failte nómao, 4 Sigite, 17 Leigear Do Púiltib 
nimneaca v'feicedt [o'feicríne], purd rior 7 teis 00 
rsit, ss5ur innir 00 pseut. 

[Sigite]. 

Mairead! nil son rseul asam, ni pyeulta ata 45 
cun imnide omm. 

[máme]. 

Mpa! cao cá as cunimníóe onc? Scóca [’p 0618] 
nil cú bneórúce ! 

[Sisite]. 

Tí L mé vpeordte, burúeacar Le Dia Apu té n-A4 
Madtain ÚDeannuisce, acc vim 45 cuihmúS40 ap na 
ceitpe cpiocaib DEIseannacas, ón an mbár asur an an 
mbpeiteamnarp, on ippionn apur on flaiteap, map TA Tr 
454m nac mbé10 mé mófúán níor furoe [faroe] ap an 
TPAOSAl bnónac ro, acct m mite tom 04 mbervdinn 
0A FAQ bAsIL amadpac. 

[mire]. 

Ni Casann mi-céill ap Dic oen TPoPT PIN ann mo 
ceann-pa, 45up Cá mire níor pine “nd tupa; nit mé 
TwUppeac oen TPAOSAL ro for. TA eóLur 454m Afi an 
oomsn To; 45ur ní 'L eóLtur ap dit asom aon ón DOMAN 
eite. TH Cáinis aon Ouine op sip spam Le h-innpeact 
am 04 ta0ib. DEID mé 1 n-am 50 teón [as] cuim- 
niugad ón an mbór nuaip Ciucpar ré. Agu pw’ eile 
—ni Cneroim Sup Cputais “O14 son ouine Le n-a Lor- 
540 1 n-ifpionn so ríomnuróe. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO OLD WOMEN. 


MAURTA. 


A hundred welcomes Sheela, it’s a cure for sore eyes to 
see you; sit down and rest and tell us your news. 


SHEELA. 


Musha! I have no news. It is not news that’s troubling 


me. 


Maurya. 


Arrah ! and what's troubling you? sure you're not ill! 


SHEELA. 


Tm not ill, thanks be to God and to His blessed mother, 
but I do be thinking of the four last ends—the Death and 
the Judgment, and Hell and Heaven, for I know I shan’t 
be much longer in this sorrowful world, and I wouldn’t 
mind if I were leaving it to-morrow. 


MAURYA. 


No nonsense at all of that sort ever comes into my head, 
and I’m older than you. I’m not tired of this world yet, 
Ihave knowledge of this world, and I have no knowledge 
at all of the other world. Nobody ever came back to tell 
me about it. I'll be time enough thinking of Death when 
he comes. And, another thing,—I don’t believe that 
God created anyone to burn him in hell eternally. 
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[Sigite]. 

Cá cú OUL amas’, 4 fiáine. An paid cú as Aigpionn 

An “OómnA4CcC ro CuAaid Tait ? 
[mine]. 

So 'oeimin ní pabsp! Oi mé as veunam puro bud 
taipdige ; 46 TAbvAsINT aiple 00 mo CuID ceafic VO bi 
mé, Le n-4 Scongbail 6 bypeit amuis, no ni berdead 
Ludc snáinne Tée no pnaoipin 45am an fesd na peacc- 
maine. Th Titbpad an boLsán-béiceac, an T-Atasin 
Opian, pigin 'oam, 04 sconsbócao ré mé ó Gpocard. 
N7t ann ade pantacdn puspac. Di rconc beas muice 
ASSAM An Noolasy ro Cusrd Can, sur 0 1Aq yf ré om 7 
‘diol, Le psillins vo Cabaipc 06 Lá NoDLAS ; A5ur map 
nac roeapina me pin ,S4ip ré m'ainm amac An Odmnae 
ná O141§ fin Ann pan Teac-podbail. hí tré rárca Le 0140 
mait, Le coipice 0'4 CApPALt, Le ón asur Le aimsear ann 
a poca ; man DUbGsifiT ME FO minic, ni feicim aon éeino 
com matt le cero fasóine; feuc an c-éAa AC bheós 
oibnhe é4iceann p14, a5up DAoIne bOSTA’D A Paotpussad 
So cpuaid 0610. 

[Sigite]. 

TA 1íonsoncar món opm F401 00 CÓmnáó. Ip mop 
00 thi-¢peroeam | TA 10nSanTap opm so. Laibednta 
Com mi-mévamail pin faor an Attain Dian, ásur 
04 mbervted Ad FÁSóIL O4ip amdpac cia Déanrao 
Abfolerd DIT ACT AN T-ACAIp C6AONA ? ” 

[maire]. 

Apa! bí v0 éorc, 4 Sísite, mi Cappad an tc-Ataip 
Opian 4 Pal, ouic-re nÁ 'Dam-r4, Fan Tuazpoat, 04 
mberdedad fíor aise so sSconsbócaú ré ap ifpionn 
rinn. 
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SHEELA. 


You're going astray Maurya; were you at mass last 
Sunday 4 


Maurya. 


Indeed and I was not! I was doing a thing more profit- 
able. It was taking care of my hens I was, to keep them 
from laying abroad, or I wouldn’t have the price of a grain 
of tea or sneesheen throughout the week. That bolgén- 
béiceach, Father Brian wouldn't give me a penny if it was 
to keep me from being hanged. He's only a miserable 
greedy santachdn, I had a little sturk of a pig last Christmas 
and he asked me to sell it to give him a shilling on 
Christmas Day, and as I didn’t do that, he called out my 
name the Sunday after, in the chapel. He's not satisfied 
with good food, and oats for his horse, and gold and silver 
in his pocket. As I said often, I don’t see any trade as 
good as a priest’s trade ; see the fine working clothes they 
wear, and poor people earning it hard for them. 


SHEELA. 


I wonder greatly at your talk. Your unbelief is great. 
I wonder that you speak so unmannerly about Father Brian, 
when if you were dying to-morrow, who would give you 
absolution but the same father ? 


Maurya. 


Avrah! Sheela, hold your tongue. Father Brian wouldn't 
turn on his heel, either for you or for me, without pay, even 
if he knew that it would keep us out of hell. 
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[Sigite]. 

Choir Criopt oppainn! níon paoiteap so mbuvd bean 
en trot pin Cú. dn noeacard cú cum FAoirtine 
Apiiam ?P 

[m dine]. 

Cusdap, an tá porad mé, act níon Cnom mé mo 

Suún fao1, 6 foin ná noime. 
[Sigite]. 

N7L mónán Le 'oéanam a5s0 Anoip, A45up oud cóin 

OUT CUIMMMIUsAD Af 0 anam boCT. 
[mine]. 

Ni Congb6cad ré fin na ceapica 6 Heit amuis; 
Asur 04 “céróinn Le faoip0in 00 Oéanam Leif an 
Ata Opian, 1 n-áic abrotóroe ir maplugad 00 seob- 
Ann udard, muna mbeíóea4ú Leac-Cnóin asam ap bánn 
mo méan Le TABAINIT 00. 

[Sigite]. 

TL an c-Ataip Opuan com h-ole asup Dep cu. TA 
mé Le oul ann [cum] 4 tise an Thatn6na ro Le uibeac- 
AID úna asur Le prronoaime. Laidedpard me teir 'oo 
tAoid-pe, mA Cusann Tu an ceo 0AM. 

[Maine]. 

Tá cuin An TNObLGVO oT péin mo C4010-re, map 
nil mire ‘oul anaice teir an Ata Oman. Nuain 
béróear mire an LesdA1d mo báir ctucroró reirean 
cussam-pa. 
[Sigite]. 
| sur cd fíor owc* naé bár obann 00 Seobt4, asur 
cÉnéa0o Tiucfad opt 04 bruisrfeá bár San pagapc ? 


* Labaipiteapt so minic “cá fíor ouic ” ma “cad-pouic.” 
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SHEELA. 


The cross of Christ on us! I never thought that it was 
that sort of a woman you were. Did you ever go to 
confession 4 

Maurya. 


I went the day I was married, but I never bowed my 
knee under him before or since.* 


SHEELA. 

You have not much to do now, and you ought to think 
about your poor soul. 

Maurya. 

That wouldn’t keep the hens from laying abroad on me, 
and if I were to go to confess to Father Brian, instead of 
absolution its a barging I’d get from him, unless I had a 
half-crown on the top of my fingers to give him. 


SHEELA. 
Father Brian isn’t half as bad as you say; I’m to go to 
his house this evening with fresh eggs and a print of butter. 
I'll speak to him about you if you give me leave. — 


Maurya. 
Don’t trouble yourself about me, for I’m not going near 
Father Brian : when I'll be on my death-bed he’l/ come to me. 


SHEELA. 


And how do you know that it’s not a sudden death you'd 
get, and what would happen to you if you were to get a 
“ death without priest?” 


*Tn Irish ‘‘since or before.” 
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[maipe]. 

Asup nac mberdinn Com mart Leir nd miLcib 00 
pus bár SAN pagape on OIE? NL monón “oócuir 
ASAM Of nA PADspicaib. Pescars ATA 1onnNTA-pan tite, 
tr man TA4M4010 FEIN, 160; FO oipeac. Sé mo Cuoimm- 
re nAC brpuil 1 Scperoesam ACT CANT, An scuslard 
cu Aftiarh TACT Ap PAroin Críona. 

[Sigite]. 

Custard mé so minic. 

[maine]. 

maic so León, ACT AN Houalaro Tu apiam 4 úuoinm 
an eperoeam ? 

[Sigite]. 

So 'oeimin níon Cualap, acc innip 0am é, má ré 00 
Toil é. 

[maire]. 

Maipesd innpedcan. Di cmúún o1pipedac 'na scóm- 
nme 1 n-aon TIS, A5up bi TDároin Cpiona "na pearib- 
FOSANTA Aca. Th lard aon beinc Aca 'oe'n Cneroeam 
céa4ona, A5up bTóeaú ACPANN eATOFPA FO mimic, asupr 
h-uile fear aca 05 p40 FO mbud é 4 Cneroeam Fein 
ón chonas oo b'feann. óon tá amáin 'ouboinc 
reap aca, “ 4st omaoto 45 PAroin Ce é cis asóinn 
ry Spat an cperoesmh if Fedrtt aise.” “TA&masoro 
parts,’ spp ón beipc eile. Staoo piso aptesé ón 
PAroin Asur OubsIpT FeAf ACA, “ & Pdroin, 1p Catort- 
cedac mire. ché4o CApbocan AM 1 1701415 MO báir “? 

“Annpedcard mé Ome,” appa Psroin. “ Cuinríóean 
piop ann pan args Cú, apup éineoócaró cú Afip, a5ur 
pacard cú usp FO FEATS flaitesp. Tiucfard Tea an 
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Maurya. 

And wouldn’t I be as well off as the thousands who got 
death without e’er a priest. I haven’t much trust in the 
priests. It’s sinners that’s in them all; they're like our- 
selves, exactly. My own notion is that there’s nothing in 
religion but talk. Did you ever hear mention of Paudyeen 
Criona [wise Patsy]. 


SHEELA. 
I did, often. 


Mavrya. 


Very well; did you ever hear his opinion about religion. 


SHEELA. 


Indeed, I never did, but tell it to me if you please. 


Maurya. 


Musha, then, I will. There were three officers living in one 
house and Paudyeen Críona, [Cree-dn-a] was servant to them. 
There were no two of them of the same religion, and there 
used often to be a dispute amongst them—and every man 
of them saying that it was his own religiun was the best 
religion. One day a man of them said “ We'll leave it to 
Wise Paudyeen as to which of us has the best religion,” 
“We're satisfied,” said the other two. They called in 
Paudyeen and a man of them said to him, ‘“ Paudyeen, 
I’m a Catholic, and what will happen to me after my death?” 

“Tl tell you that,” says Paudyeen. “ You'll be put down 
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AmacC ASuT' frappocard Té dior, ‘Cia an cperoeam an” 
oe Cur4 ?” Innpedcard cú 06, 46ur DEsppard Té, 
“Teipus 4asur purd ann pan Scoipnéatl úo amesps na 
pCatoitceac.’” 

“4p Ppotertin mire,” sf rón Dsfa fFeap, “ a5ur 
cÍné4'o CánLóca4r Darh-pa ANO141§ mo báir ?” 

“So 'oineaC map ón fear eite, cuipprdedp 00 purde 
| Scoipnéall na oppoterttin tu.” 

“4p Eabpac mire,” ap pan tomsad “fen 45ur 
cpréso téplocapt oasth-pa 4n'0141$ mo bAip. 

“So vipesc man an beipc eite, Cuipproesp Tu VO 
purde amears na n-Cadpac.” 

Anotp, n1 fab 'ouine ap dit Acad, níor reomh nd 
ón ’ouine eile, map 0 fás PAroIn 140; 45up ann pin 
‘Oo parpingy an Catoitceaé ve PAroin, “4 PAroin cao 
é 00 éplerveath-pa ?” 

“NL cperoeam ap d1t Asom-f',” Af reirean. 

““ógur cpéso Cántócar ‘owit-re andiaig 00 báir- 
re?” 

“Annpedcaid mé pin owe. Cuipprdesp pior ann 
fan bpotL mé; éineóCcaró mé apip agup pacard mé 
Tuor 50 HeAca Flaiteap. Ciucpard Pesosp a4sur fióFf- 
pocard ré ‘cia n cperoearh tupa’? Oéappao nace 
bruit cperoeam ap bic A5AM-fP4, ósur VEAPIPAIO pes- 
‘Oat ann pin, ‘Tap apceac, asur urd no “piabait, 1 
n-Áic Api bit 1P TOIL Leac’.” 

Anoip 4 Sigile nac breiceann Tu 50 pais an cé 


*apronnann an “ap” po asup “1p.” TA an t-alt fo Le miniusad 
may To, “Oe cia [an] cnheroeam ip Tura.” Cp, Ale map “an 
Fesf af Leip an ceac,” Jc. 

tm focal ceapic é peo. Ni’L son focal “caplars.” TazilLa=00 
pala. 
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into the grave, and you'll rise again and go up to the gate 
of heaven. —Peter will come out and will ask you, “what 
religion are you of.’ You'll tell him, and he'll say, ‘go 


and sit in that corner amongst the Catholics,’ 


“Tm a Protestant,” said the second man, “and what'll 
happen to me after my death?” 


“Exactly as the other man. You will be put sitting in 


I” 


the corner of the Protestants 


“I’m a Hebrew,” says the third man, “and what will 


happen to me after my death ?” 


“Exactly as the other two; you will be put sitting 


amongst the Hebrews.” 


Now there was no one of them better off than the other, 
as Paudyeen left them, and so the Catholic asked Paudyeen, 


“ Paudyeen, what's your own religion ?” 
“ T have no religion at all,” says he. 
“ And what'll happen to you after your death ?” 


“TI tell you that. I shall be put down into the hole, 
I shall rise again and go up to the gate of heaven. Peter 
will come and ask me, ‘of what religion are you?’ I will 
say that I have no religion at all, and Peter will say then, 


‘come in, and sit down or walk about in any place that you 


>” 


have a wish for. 


Now, Sheela, don’t you see that he who had no religion 
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nAC paid son Cner'oeam on bic s15e níor reann ns 
na 'oaoine 4 plaid cnei'oeoóm Aca. Bi sac aon Di0btA 
[oiob] pin ceangaitte DO éoinneéoLL a Cneroim fein, 
ACT 0 féaop j24roín ‘OUL ann 4 floHa ITS, ASUL béió 
mire man an scéo'ona ! ” 

[Sigite]. 

So boyd “Oi ope ó Maipe, cá Paitcior opm So 
bpuil TAmALL FATA noim co anam voct ran dpPUp- 
SAv0Gipt. 

[marge]. 

Dios cidll 4540 4 Sigite, pacard me TO an bpui- 

Saooipi Com TAps Le ceinncheáéí Te PHeAC ppionain. 


[Sisite]. 
Nit son mart a5 caine teat, ná bert Tabaipit cóm- 
Ainte uir. FARPAVO mé annyin TU. 


Tuain bí Sigite out amac leis MAipe pppeso 00 
ecLuinnead mite an SaC TAoib Oi. Cionntaig Sigite, 
apup connaine pi Maine 1 Ldn Lappac Tene. Rit 
Sigite com tuat asup bi innti Zo Teac An ACA 
Din, a5up o'PIll pi teir ag ut So. Teas Maipe, acc 
mo bon! bi an Teac “óisce FO Tala, agup bi 
tláine óisce Leip; a5ur TA edgla opin 50 pais an 
T-ANAM VOCT CAILLTE. 

* * ia 

Ip neam-$náCcaC pÍoTA vo belt innipte may ón 
c-osoLLam Pus, ACT AS PO AD5ALLAM beas eile may é, 
00 Cualap ón bprean céaona. Dud Le n-a Sut 00 
caipbedan ón poeulcoip 0Nn LUCT E1PTEACTA C14 ACA 
'oe'n beipc bi 45 Labsipe Leip an breon eite. ón An 
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at all was better off than the people who had a religion! 
Every one of them was bound to the corner of his own creed, 
but Paudyeen was able to go in his choice place, and I’ll be 
so too. 

SHEELA. 


God help you Maurya; I’m afraid there’s a long time 


Lefore your poor soul in Purgatory. 


Maurya. 


Have sense Sheela ; ll go through Purgatory as quickly 
as lightning through a gooseberry bush. 


SHEELA. 


There's no use talking to you or giving you advice. [FIL 
leave you. 


When Sheela was going out, Maurya let a screech out of 
her which was heard for a mile on every side of her. Sheela 
turned round and she saw Maurya in the midst of a flame 
of fire. Sheela ran as fast as was in her to Father Brian’s 
house, and returned with him running to Maurya’s house. 
But, my grief! the house was burned to the ground, and 
Maurya was burnt with it; and I am afraid that the [her] 
poor soul was lost. 

* * * 

It is unusual for a piece to be told in the style of the 
above dialogue, but here is another little dialogue like it 
which I heard from the same person. It was by his voice 
that the story-teller showed his hearers which of the two 
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Áóban fin cuimm óinm an éainceóna or cionn Ccóince 
Bac aoin ACa. 


ón mimstveiRr A5US dn sósún. 


Aon Lá amáin 'oo bi sarún beas vocT an Tao1b an 
bóCcain asur é 45 Tabac oine 00 Pean-Cjdin muice 
aSur ál band té:4 CTainis mimpeéip an bealac, 4asur 
é 45 mapicuipedact ap ó CApall bneás, asur OubsIpT 
ré teir an nsarún, “Cia an AIT A OTUZANN An BOTAN 
ro tu?” 

[Során.] 

Cá mé ann ro Le coicidesp 45uUT ní tug Té 1 n-áir 
api bic so FOIL mé. 

[minmircéir,] 

Nace slic an buoCoilL beas tu! cia Leip na muca 
beass ? 

[Sarán.] 

Leip an crean-cnáin. 

[minipcéip.] 

TA’p adam pin, act TA mé 45 flappuige cia h-é 
MAISIPTIpP nó mbanb ? 

[Sarán.] 

An D1464L beas 'oub-asur-bán fin a feicear TU AS 
TOCAILT, (ís Leirean An c-iomLán ACA A BHUALAD. 


[mimrcéir.] 
M1 h-é pin acd me [45] flagpiige íor Cop ap dit, 
ACT C14 h-é 00 MAF PTipi-pe ? 
[Saran] 
Feap-céile mo maigipcpespa, reap Com malt asur 
Seobta ar ro so '0Ti é Fein. 
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were talking to the other. Accordingly I shall put the 
name of each speaker above his speech. 


THE MINISTER AND THE GOSSOON. 


One day there was a poor little gossoon on the side of 
the road, and he taking care of an old sow of a pig, and a 
litter of bonhams along with her. A minister came the 
way, and he riding upon a fine horse, and he said to the 
gossoon “ where does this road bring you”? 


Gossoon. 
Im here for a fortnight, and it never brought me any- 
where yet. 
MINISTER. 
Now, isn’t it the wise little boy you are! Whose are 
the little pigs ? 
Gossoon. 
They’re the old sow’s. 


MINISTER. 
I know that, but I’m asking you who is the master of 
the bonhams. 


Gossoon. 
That little black-and-white devil that you see rooting, 
he’s able to beat the whole of them. 


MINISTER. 
That’s not what I’m asking you at all, but who is your 
own master ? 


Gossoon. 
My mistress’s husband, a man as good as you'd get from 
here to himself. 
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[mimircéin.] 
fí Cuiseann tu mé so foil. Cia h-í 'oo máisir- 
cnear?” bD'éroin so ocuiseann cu fin! 


[Sapan.] 
Tuigim so mat. Si bean mo máisirciní. Cár 
45 h-uile óuine rin! 
[Minipcéin. J 
tp suc An bua4CailL beas tu, 45ur cá ré Com mail 


dam Leisean ‘Out, act innip OAM Beuil for 4540 Cá 
bpuil fá onais O Oóinnaitt ’na cómnuróe ? 


[Során.] 

Cá so DeImin. Lean an bócagL fo 50 'DUIUCFATÚÓ TU 
So bditpin an C4016 DO Lám-ofroóise. Ann fín tean 
00 f'nón, asul' má Cérdeann cu amis’, opp an Tpedip. 

[mimpuéip.] 

So 'oeimin ip apind an buacailt tu! Cra an Cervo 

béióoeor ADAD-pA nuaip HErdeap Tu níor pine ? 


[Sartin. ] 
Maopn muice. Nac breiceann tu 50 bruit me 
4S cun mo Téapma aptedc. Cao é 00 óeigeo péin. 


[minircéir.] 
'ODeas-ceijvo | bfdim as caoirbeanc Cid h-é an DEALAG 
50 flaitedp 'oo na O401n1b6. 
[Sapan.] 
Opa! nae vbpéarat tui Mh úis teac-pa an be4lac 
taipbeant 50 h-Áir an ort. NL eóLar a5a0 ap an 
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MINisTER. 
You don’t understand me yet, ‘Who is your mistress? 
Perhaps you understand that. 
Gossoon, 


I understand you well. She is my master’s wife. Every- 
one knows that. 


Minister. 


You're a wise little boy ; and it’s as good for me to let 
you be, but tell me do you know where Patrick O'Donnell 
is living? 

Gos30on. 

Yes, indeed. Follow this road until you come to a boreen 
on the side of your thumb-hand. ‘Then follow your nose, 
and if you go astray break the guide. 

MINISTER. 


wT 


Indeed, and you're a ripe (precocious) little lad!) What 
trade will you have when you'll be older? 
Gossoon. 
Herding a pig. Don’t you see that I’m putting in my 
term. What is your own trade ? 
MINISTER. 
A good trade. FE am showing the people what is the 
way to heaven. 
Gossoon. 


Oh, what a liar! Yow can’t show the way to any place. 
You don’t know the way to Patrick O’Donnell’s, a man 
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mbotafi SO 0T1 TEAC PONE, fean 4 bpuit, aitne 

45 bea4s 45ur món Ann pan Tip sip, 45ur ip cinnte mé 

naé beuil eOLap 4620 4p An mbóúan 50 Flaitesr ! 
[minmpceéip.] 

TA mé DUAILTe. Sed óuic Leat-Cpdin ap fon Do 
Suuocaip, spur nusip Crucpap mé spip Feobs10 Tu ceann 
eile. 

[Saran.] 

So paid mart 45490. ip tag nac casann amsaoén 

mari Cu an beoLac, h-uile LA. 


Cuineann an compad po ppeut eite im’ éuimne ‘00 
Cualard mé 1 OTAOI Saptin 1 SConoa4é Mug CO. Rug 
T4Sonc an an nsarún ap an mbotap sgup Dubsipe Leip, 
“So mbeanntwg1 'Dia Óuic.” 

“So mbeannuigd an ouine césona Ouit-pe,” an 
ran bua4c4ilLin. 

“ Ce [cá] "pv? ar tu’? an pan pasaric. 

“ ór Deut-na-muice,” an pan Du4C4itt. 

“Cia mhéao 016 Ann” ? an Pan r4s4nc. 

“dn oipieao AT cá Ann po,” an pan duUdacartt. 

“Saoitim so bruit 00 paropiescs Ann 00 P6CA Leat,” 
Of pan paparic. 

“Nop TA DO COIN AmUIg,” ap Pan DUAEAILL, “ D1Ab4aL 
póca an dit opm”! 


ós ro Pope compad BEapparseacta 00 Cualaid mé 
ó Pndinprap O Concubaip. Oi bean ann asur b'ainm 
Di MAipe Nic SíotLacáin 45ur fuaip a pesp bá. Cus 
pian an Catad CAtad an A feat, ni’ fíor asom ci4 an 
rat, act cperoim sun ionnann “cdétac” agsu Capi 
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that everybody—big and little—in this country knows, 
and I’m certain sure that you have no knowledge of the 
road to heaven. 


MINISTER. 


I’m beaten. Héeres half a crown for you for your 
cleverness, and when I come again you'll get another. 


Gossoon. 


Thank you. It’s a pity that a fool like you doesn’t come 
the way every day. 


'Fhis conversation reminds me of another story that I 
heard about a gossoon in the County of Mayo. A priest 
overtook the gossoon on the road and said to him “ God 
gave you.” 

“ The same Man save yourself,” said the little boy. 

“ Where are you from”? says the priest. 

‘rom Swinford,” says the boy. 

“How many Gods are there in it”? [meaning how 
many Gods exist], says the priest. 

‘““Asmany as there are here,” says the boy [taking ad- 
vantage of the equivocation]. 

“I think that you have your prayers with you in your 
pocket,” said the priest. 

“ Now you're out,” says the boy, “the devil a pocket at 
all on me.” 


Here is a sort of dialogue in verse that I heard from 
Préinsias O'Conor. There was a woman in it whose name 
was Maurya Mac Gilligan, and her husband died. They 
used to call her husband, I do not know why, the Caladh 
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tanac.* Topas MAipe Boe 45 caoinead a Fifi mán 
teanar. 


cCooinesú an AN 5CALAD CÁLAC. 


Oé ón, A Calaró, cueuo Fat ol PHA Tu Liom 

Adup mé 'o'Fásbáil 1 m'aonait 45 obaitt Fo com ! 
As5up 4 Uiaccra pin bliadan vd’orbyuseamay Le Céile 
Ad cut a5up 45 bainc agup a5 paotpugsad Aq mbéile. 


Ip 0015 so Beuil cu anoir Le Íora Criorta 

Aon-Mac O04, an Dasa fearra oe'n Tond1D fd NAometd, 

ósur' mire aj an paosal bhónac so chárúce claor0te, 

San céile, san capa, Són cabart, Son aén neaé bed ve mo Saol- 
tab, 


Als Sil na Tpdcaipe, nu táititéóim one aon ppar, 

ip báincheabac Bot mé asur Tabaipi Sam floinn ve VO Spar. 
Tabarpt OAM maiteathnap ann mo peacard’ so h-1omL4n, 
sur ná Leis m'anam vost 1mteact pt peacpdn. 


ó'omuisim T 00 O14 'oo'n Mac asur o'n Spíoftao Noth, 
Naé n'oeajtna mé p4oilroin ná píon-aiocfiSe fran, 

fíor SLúnais mé 1 Lácain earbois, pagaric, ná bpdtap, 
Asur níolt ann mé eaopai-Surúe muine MiAcaipt. 


ACT ANOIP DEANFAD FAOIPOIN ann FO Ann VO LAT ait, 
ADUp 14ftitaim eavap-Surve aj An Maison vo (Rátáil, 
Cá mé cionnTaé annp S0C peacad, beas 45ur' móir, 
Asur cá mé úmaL vo bert sLanca 1 oceine PupiZavertt. 


* Dí pean-abpiin apt an pliad Céir Copainn, 1 SConoaé Slig1§, 00 
copay, “Céir Coptainn CAcaé, 1p mart an áic ‘DO bert Le vo Ta018.” 
Cualap an c-abyidn nuain bí mé ós, acc níoit féao mé 4 PASAIL ó 
join. Of Ajro-eapbos 4 Dpao ó anna cóirce 45 oeunam airc 7 
nuaip Cáinis Té anaice Le Céir oubáilcr an Feat VO bí 'o'á éíom- 
Aint, ““a Tigeayina Capbors,” aft feirean, “cain coob Fáspar mé: 
Ceir,” (ir é pin, an pacard mé af & Láim Deip no ay 4 Láim CLE), 
Adup v'Fpleagait an c-d1pto-eapbos, “pag an Ceip mar acd Té,” a5ur 
pin 5ndt-focal 1 sConvaé Sligis 50 tI an LA anid, “ Fás an 
ceric] man aca ré.” 

fLabainceatt an focal po 15Convaés Murs C6 mar “ amouisim.” 
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Catach [the friendly?*] Caladh. Poor Maurya began 
keening her husband as follows :— 


THE KEENE OF THE CALADH CATACH. 


Ochone, Caladh Catach, why have you parted from me, 
And to leave me alone working heavily, 

And all these years that we laboured together 

Sowing and reaping and earning our meal. 


No doubt but you are now with Jesus Christ 

The One Son of God, the second person of the very Holy Trinity, 

And me in this sorrowful world tortured and ruined, 

Without a consort, without a friend, without help, without any one 
alive of my kin. 


O bright King of Mercy, I do not ask of thee any respite, 
I am a poor widow, and give me share of Thy grace. 
Grant me forgiveness for my sins entirely, 

And do not allow my poor soul to go astray. 


I acknowledge to God, to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 
That I never made a confession or a true repentance. 

I never knelt before bishop, priest, or friar, 

And J never asked for the intercession of Mary Mother. 


But now I shall make confession, here upon the spot, 

And I ask the Virgin, Thy Mother, for intercession ; 

Iam guilty of every sin, small and great, 

And I am submissive to be cleansed in the fire of Purgatory. 


* There was an old song about Kesh Corran, a mountain in the Co. 
Sligo, which began “ Kesh Corran catach, (friendly (?) Kesh Corran) 
it was a good place to be by your side.” I heard the song when I was 
young, but have not been able to get it since. There was an Arch- 
bishop long ago making a journey in his coach, and when he came near 
Kesh the man who was driving him said, “ Lord Bishop,” says he, 
“which side shall I leave Kesh”? meaning “shall I go to the right or 
to the left of it.’ But the Archbishop answered, “ Leave Kesh where 
it is,” and that is proverb in the Co. Sligo to this day, ‘‘ Leave Kesh 
(or the question) where it is.” 
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Com favo 45uf' Fásrorf' 014 mé ann pan nsLeann po na n'oeóit, 

Ni psapipan ó 'óeunam upinaigte agup Fíon-aitfú be mhóir, 

1 n-ainm 'Dé Topdcard mé so moe aft maroin amáitac, 

asup b’éroipt and141§ mo báir so mberdinn Le mo Catad CAcaé. 


[dct bi cOmarpips 46 éirceaóc Le Maine san fior “1. 
'D'aCnuisS ré 4 Sut spur leis ré ain Féin Sun ad é an 
Dár D0 bí AD Labaipit Lé1, asur oubainc ré Ve slon 
sonb, Spdineamart] -— 


tr mire an Dap v0 táinis Le Vo Fábail ó'n obain coim 

má cá cu pérd 4asur úmal, 'oéan v'udace 45uT' bi Liom. 

má bíonn cú 45 cLamfán no 45 'oéanam Seapdin, 4oeitúm teac é 
Ctatnóna 4mófi4C béiú VO Cnáma pé citoise Faoi ón sctré. 


[Act ni pail áine Com néró te h-imceaór 45ur 00 
Leis pi uimú. Cáinis rsannnaú mon wip Nudip Taoit 
Tí sun b'éigin Di bár PAS ail, agup OUbsINT rí] — 

O! ná biod 'oeiptfí oft, ac TABI 'm aon BLiAd4IN VE rpár; 
So nveunard mé 4ichiSe agup ríoccán Le Rss Moz na nstár; 
TA móttán 4sam Le 'oéanam anoCc azup 4mÁttac, 

As sleugr potato’ Seanamail' 'oo m' céile, an Calad CÁca4c. 


LO'Ppeasaiy 4n Compa], 


nac seafút ó Gualsrd mé tú as 1140 Nac n-144nFá rpár; 

ASuf' 'o'inniíf' tu Fo León bhéasa VO Rs móir no ngpfap, 

ní BED móin bróin ná u4ishíf' Ofte 4nÓiais An tá amaytaé, 

ACT As TOpuiseact pi eile béróeanp cú anotais an Calaó Cácac. 


Oi maáine out 074 fhe4sóine; a5ur 1 45 társeó 4 
OA Láir Le TeANN-PalTCiop floith an mbár, Map PAOIL fi, 
act níon féoo an fFeapeite é céin Ceapad, ósun 
PRAT ré ame 45 Sóiftóe, agup connaipic IN dipte Nac 
nai’ ann 4cv “uine. 
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As long as God shall leave me in this valley of tears 
I shall never cease from praying and making great and true repent- 


ance. 
In the name of God I shall begin early to-morrow morning, 
And, perhaps, after my death I might be with my Caladh Catach. 


[But there was a neighbour listening to Maurya without 
her knowing it. He changed his voice and let on that it 
was the Death that was speaking to her, and he said, with 
a hoarse and terrifying voice] :— 


Tur NEIGHPOUR. 

Iam the Death who have come to save you from the heavy work, 
If you are ready and submissive, make your will and be with me. 
If you be making complaint or lamentation I say it to you 
That to-morrow evening your bones shall be six feet beneath the clay. 

[But Maurya was not so ready to depart as she pretended, 
Great terror came upon her when she thought that she 
had to die, and she said ]— 

Maurya. 
Oh! do not be in a hurry, but grant me one year’s space, 
Until I make repentance and peace with the Great King of the graces. 
I have much to do to-night and to-morrow 
Preparing a decent funeral for my consort the Caladh Catach. 
[THe NEIGHBOUR ANSWERING. | 
Is it not a short time since I heard you say that you would ask no 
respite, 
And you told numbers of lies to the Great King of the graces, 
But there wont be much trouble or lonesomeness on you after 
to-morrow, 

But seeking for another husband you'll be, after the Caladh Catach. 

Maurya was going to answer, and she wringing her 
two hands with dint of fear at the Death, as she thought, 
but the other could not control himself and burst out 
laughing, and Maurya perceived that it was only a man. 
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Cá an oine4o ‘ve bnorcusaó ann pnd h-obnánaib 
'D14 04 ADUP ATA 'oe basáinc. TN an prancard ippinn 
ómáin, ACT Sf SLOP na bpLaicear man an scéa4aona, 
THACTAP, ANN PNA Pioraib aTA aMeAPS na noáaotine. 
OS ro flann 00 Cudlard mé ó fedn-feapn1 Scon0sé na 
Saittime. 

Crol1ve-ORUS Ad. 
Crtorde-bfUSad VdtCUP a5uP capicanséc, 
Suv 4 CóimLíonar m’ aiteannta, 

DEAN 140 To 4 'T Seobain na seallamna 
ATA Le pásail, pan mbeata 06-mapibea. 


1 0tA016 Na NZeallaman fein, asur 1 O0TAOIH An 
tTponair ATA 1 noán 700 NA Fipedanacaido, Cualaid me 
An nónn fo ó fean-feap eile ann pan Sconoaé 
céaons. 

mi Ccudataid clus. 
Ms éualard cluap, ní facard pioPs, 
AT rór níon rmuaín corde aénne” 
An c-aoibnear' mot 4 Deí'óear map prof 
Do Ltuct na h-sitpuse ’p na Veags-méine. 


AS po fSeuL ap Ouine Vo éonnainc an. Sl6ip pin, 
Azur 00 Cait cé4D OLIADAN inne, moil as5up nac 
016 ann acc cúpla Lá. "Do Custard mire ón rseut ó 
Prompur O Conócúbáin, 00 fuoin é 6 'Óuine Dap 
ó'anm “Lam Mac DOmnaitt 6 Deut-4c-na-muice 1 
scon'paóe Mug CO. TA rseutl 'oe'n cróic fo sp 4n 
níó céa0na Le rás4il ann ¢ FAC Tip Ann pan SCmior- 
Tiugeact, ASur ip é Zan athpar “ agoap apup 2064n 


* i.¢., “aon ouine.”? 
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There is as much of encouragement in the Religious 
Songs as there is of threats. Not of the pains of hell alone 
is mention made, but cf the glories of the heavens also, in 
the pieces which live amongst the people. Here is a rann 
which I heard from an old man in the County of Galway. 


CONTRITIiON. 


Contrition, Hope and Charity, 
These my commandments satisfy. 

Do them and gain the promises 
Fulfilled in immortality. 


About these promises themselves and the happiness that 
is laid out for the righteous, I heard this rann from another 
old man in the same county. 


Ear never heard, eye never saw, 

The heart of man conceived not ever; 
How happy he in Death shall be, 

Who dares himself from sin to sever.* 


Here is a tale of a man who saw that glory, and who 
spent in it ahundred years as though they were a couple of 
days. I heard the story from Próinsias O'Conor, who got 
it from a man whose name was William MacDonnell near 
Swinford in the County Mayo. There isa story of this 
kind to be found about the same thing in every land in 
Christendom, and without doubt their cause and origin lies 


* Literally—Yar never heard, eye never saw, and the heart of man 
too never conceived the great happiness that shall be in store to 
the people of repentance aud good character. 
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aca Led, An BESpP A fin, quia unus dies apud Dominum 
sicut mille anni, et mille anni sicut dies unus .1. 50 
beuil aon LA amáin 45 An O0Cipeapina map mite 
buiaúan 7 mile DLUADAN mon don LA amáin.” 

Ni mipte 'óúinn An cup-pior Haevealac sacA ap ón 
PSeul oo Tabsipie ann po. 


ón MAC-LEISIN O' FAS ón COLAISTE. 


Cáinis 'oneam ve Vsoinid 654 6 Conoaé na Haittirhe 
50 coLáirce mop 45 FOSluim Agup ós fAgail o1vedcair, 
Le Beit na pasapicaid. Custard mé ainm an coLáirce 
50 minic 6 mo métain, act m1 Curmmsim sip. TH Mas 
Nusvdat ‘00 bi ann. Di feap aca fo Dap D'ainm 
paopaig O Floinn. Mac rsolóise parobpe 00 bi ann. 
Dud mian te na stain Azur le n-4 méCain pasapic Do 
óéanam 06. Dud Buacailt oear caoimeamait 6 Tí 
céróeaó ré 45 mnnce Leir na buAcaillib eile ann pan 
TpAtndona Act DUD HnAact Leip Dul amac Le clap-fotur 
An Laé, a5up brdead ré 45 pitibal Leip Féin puar T 
Anudp, £401 fSóile na Scpann mop Do bói TIMCIOLL An 
colaipte, as5up 0 fAnad ré ann pin as rmuaineam 
Asur 45 meabtbpiusad Leir féin So OCUICFEAÚ ouine E151n 
Le n-a TABAI_IT órceoc Cum 4 Peomsia. 

Aon Tpatnona amdin, 1 mi na Deattaine, cuard ré 
AmaC map OUD Hndtse teir, asur bi ré [as] rpair- 
'DeónACc Fao1 na cpainn [cpannaib] núain Cuatard ré 
ceét binn. - CÁáims Dopcadup no Tónc Daille an a 
PUILIG, asur nusin fusip re amaónc ónir Connaipc ré 


“2. peavey TIT. 8. 
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in that verse which says “ quia unus dies apud Dominum 
sicut mille anni et mille anni sicut dies amas,” 4.e., for a 
thousand years are with the Lord as one day, and one day asa 
thousand years. 


It were as well for us to give here the Gaelic version of 
this story. 


THE STUDENT” WHO LEFT COLLEGE. 


There came a number of young peopie from the County 
of Galway, to a great college, to learn and gain instruction, 
so as to become priests. I often heard the name of this 
college from my mother, but I do not remember it. It was 
not Maynooth. There was a man of these of the name of 
Patrick O'Flynn. He was the son of arich farmer. His 
father and his mother desired to make a priest of him. He 
was a nice, gentle lad. He used not to go dancing with the 
other boys in the evening, but it was his habit to go out 
with the grey-light of day, and he used to be walking by 
himself up and down under the shadow of the great trees 
that were round about the college, and he used to remain 
there thinking and meditating by himself, until some person 
would come to bring him in to his room. 


One evening, in the month of May, he went out, as was 
his custom, and he was taking his waik under the trees 
when he heard a melodious music, There came a darkness 
or a sort of blindness over his eyes, and when he found his 
sight again he beheld a great high wall on every side of him, 


* Literally—‘‘ The Son of Learning.” 
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ba4tLa4 món Ajo Aft FAC C4016 06, asuf' vdtan Lonnnaé 
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mop ápo 1 Sc6mnurve ap HAC TAI’ VE Aur ns 
1415. 

Vi ré as imteacc asur 45 sip-imteact S50 0t4n- 
5404p 50 h-absainn rhorg, Asup uirse innti Com veapg 
Le ruil. Canis íonsonca4r Alpi ann pin, a5ur easels mop. 
ACT PIGbLaoap nA Fif-cedil Tap ón abáinn Fan 4 
Scopa 00 Fliucsad, asunr Lean PAopaig O Floinn 140 
son 4 Copa Fein 700 FUUCAD. Saoil ré, 1 OTOPAc, 50 
mbud fluag-prde na fip-cedil, 46ur foil ré Ann 
rin so bruaip ré DAP ASU so mbUD PLUAS ainseal Vo 
bi ann 'oo bi 0'4 Cabainc SO Flaitedp. 

Cuic nó DALLAID UATA ANN PIN, afl 5A C4016, asur 
TANSADAP FO MACAipie món Leacan. Vi piso as imteact 
Azur 45 pip-imteact ann pin, 50 OTANSA0A FO Caip- 
Ledn bne4s 00 bi 1 Lán An macaipe. Cuard na rpin- 
ceóil apteaé ann, a5up 0’ fan Poparg O Floimnn 
amuig. Niop bf404 50 VTAINIF uactapdn na bórean 
cedil aAmacé Guise asup tus apcedc so rpeompla áLuinn 
é. níon Labain ré focal, asur níon Custard POs 
O Floinn aon focal amdin Com po asur bi ré ann. 


Th paid’ Aon o1rdce Ann fan AIT fin, ACT polup Lae 
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and out in front of him a shining road. The musicians 
were on the road, and they playing melodiously, and he 
heard a voice saying “Come with us to the land of delight 
and rest.” He looked back and he beheld a great high wall 
behind him and on each side of him, and he was notable to 
return back again across the wall, although he desired to 
return. He went forward then after the music. He did 
not know how long he walked, but the great high wall kept 
ever on each side of him and behind him. 


He was going and ever-going, until they came to a great 
river, and water in it as red as blood, Wonder came upon 
him then, and great fear. But the musicians walked across 
the river without wetting their feet, and Patrick O’Flynn 
followed them without wetting his own. He thought at 
first that the musicians belonged to the Fairy-Host, and 
next he thought that he had died and that it was a group of 


angels that were in it, taking him to heaven. 


The walls fell away from them, then, on each side, and 
they came to a great wide plain. They were going then, and 
ever-going, until they came to a fine castle that was in the 
midst of the plain. ‘The musicians went in, but Patrick 
O'Flynn remained outside. It was not long until the chief 
of the musicians came out to him and brought him in to a 
handsome chamber. He spoke not a word, and Patrick 
O’Flynn never heard one word spoken so long as he re 


mained there. 


There was no night in that place, but the light of day 
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wihne asam ap tinneap ná ap Bap ná an Hpreiteamnarp, 
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man até Sealles 'óúinn.” 


Ni paid prop 45 T4 0no15 O Floinn cá Fad 61 ré ann 
pan Áirc a4oiúinn pin. Saoit ré nace pars ré innti acc 
camailtín Heap ace bi ré inne buain asur CéAD. 


Aon Lá amáin bi na fift-cedil amuis annp an bpáinc 
asur 61 reirean 45 éirceaCr leó, nuáin Cáis ón 
c-uaCcanán Cuise. “Do tug ré amac é, asur cuin ré 
é c405b-Ftan DE NA Fif-Cedil. O'imtigedcoap ón piabat, 
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OOO 


* Compare the curious poem in the Liber Hymnorum at p. 185 of 
the edition published by Dr. Bernard and Dr. Atkinson, of the sing- 
ing birds of which St. Philip told, who inhabited Inis Eidheand, a 
land full of rivers, Seacht n-aibhne finda co fad | i-na muighibh $ 
fuiled | As eadh no.s.biathand dogrés | canaid ceolu co cain-bés. $.e. 
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throughout. He never ate and he never drank a single 
thing there, and he never saw anyone eating or drinking, 
and the music never ceased, Every half-hour, as he 
thought, he used to hear a bell, as it were a church-bell, 
being rung, but he never beheld the bell, and he was unable 
to see it in any place. 

When the musicians used to go out upon the plain 
before the castle, there used to come a triba of every sort 
of birds in the heavens,* playing the most melodious music 
that ear ever heard, It was often Patrick O'Flynn sail to 
himself, “It is certain that I am in Heaven, but is it not 
curious that I have no remembrance of sickness, nor of 
death, nor of judgment, and that I have not seen God nor 
His Blessed Mother, as is promised to us!” 

Patrick O’Flynn did not know how long he was in that 
delightful place. He thought that he had been in it only 
for a short little time, but he was in it for a hundred years 
and one. 

One day the musicians were out in the field and he was 
listening to them, when the chief came to him. He brought 
him out and put him behind the musicians. They departed 
on their way, and they made neither stop nor stay until 
they came to the river that was as red as bleod. They 
went across that, without wetting their foot-soles, and went 


Seven fair rivers in all their length | are in the plains wherethey dwell | 
it is this that feeds them for ever | and they sing songs with far custo. 

So sweetly do they sing that the poet says— 

04 clLuinoip Fift eoin Sin Ace 
in coiceoal caeth comnayir, 
Aobeloaip uili, móir 1n mo, 
Ay e1pTecT fie N-aipipr010. 

i.e. If men should hear (these) faultless birds | this fair equally- 
balanced concert | they would all dio—-great the deed— | on listen- 
ing to the harmony. According to the Leabhar Breac there are 
birds in heaven with “100 wings on each bird and 100 melcdies in 


cach wing.” 
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forward until they came to the field near the college where 
they had found him at the first. Than they departed out 
of his sight like a mist. 


He looked round him, and recognised the College, but he 
thought that the trees were higher and that there was 
some change in the College itself. He went in, then, but 
he did not recognise a single person whom he met, and not 
a person recognised him. 


The principal of the College came to him, and said 
to him, ‘‘ Where are you from, son, or what is your name?” 


“Tam Patrick O’Flynn from the County of Galway,” 
said he, 


“ How long are you here,” said the principal? 
“I am here since the first day of March,” said he. 


“T think that you are out of your senses,” said the 
principal, “there is no person of your name in the College, 
and there has not been for twenty years, for I am more 
than twenty years here.” 


“Though you were in it since you were born, yet I am 
here since last March, and I can show you my room and my 


books.” 


With that, he went up the stairs and the principal after 
him. He went into his room and looked round him, and 
said, “ This is my room, but that is not my furniture, and 
those are not my books that are in it.” He saw an old 
bible upon the table and he opened it, and said: ‘“ This is 
my bible, my mother gave it to me when I was coming here, 
and, see, my name is written in it.” 
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The principal looked at the bible, and there, as sure as 
God is in heaven, was the name of Patrick O'Flynn written 
in it, and the day of the month that he left home. 


Now there was great trouble of mind on the principal, 
and he did not know what he should do. He sent for the 
masters and the professors and told them the story. 


“ By my word,” said an old priest that was in it, “ I heard 
talk when I was young, of a student who went away out of 
this College, and there was no account of him since, whether 
living or dead. The people searched the river and the bog 
holes, but there was no account to be had of him, and they 
never got the body.” 


The principal called to them then to bring him a great 
book in which the name of every person was written who 
had come to that College since it was founded. He looked 
through the book, and see! Patrick O’Flynn’s name was in it, 
and the day of the month that he came, and this [note] was 
written opposite to his name, that the same Patrick O’Flynn 
had departed on such a day, and that nobody knew what 
had become of him. Now it was exactly one hundred and 
one years from the day he went until the day he came back 
in that fashion. 


“This is a woaderful, and a very wonderful story,” said 
the principal, “but, do you wait here quietly my son,” said 
he, “and I shall write to the bishop.” He did that, and he 
got an account from the bishop to keep the man until he 
should come himself. 


At the end of a week after that the bishop came an? 
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sent for Patrick O'Flynn. There was nobody present 
except the two. ‘ Now, son,” said the bishop, ‘‘go on your 
knees and make a good confession.” Then he made an act 
of contrition,’ and the bishop gave him absolution. Imme- 
diately there came a fainting and a heavy sleep over him, and 
he was, as it were, for three days and three nights a dead 
person. When he came to himself the bishop and priests 
were round about him. He rose up, shook himself, and told 
them his story, as I have it told, and he put excessive 
wonderment upon every man of them. “ Now,” said he, 
‘Chere I am alive and safe, and do as ye please.” 


The bishop and the priests took counsel together. “It is 
a saintly man you are,” said the bishop then, “and we shall 
give you holy orders on the spot.” 


They made a priest of him then, and no sooner were holy 
orders given him than he fell dead upon the altar. and they 
all heard at the same time the most melodious music that 
ear ever listened to, above them in the sky, and they all 
said that it was the angels who were in it, carrying the soul 
of Father O'Flynn up to heaven with them. 


The Irish were, perhaps more than any other nation, 
given to making pictures for themselves in their own minds 
of the things of the other world, the glory of heaven and 
the pains of hell. They have been able to do this from the 
time of St. Fursa down, and Adamnan’s Vision is well 
known over Europe. I shall not speak now of Dante, nor 


1 Literally i: “ An act of heart bruising.” 
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6 aye fy Ut $6 A EE 1) 66 0 66 “ia ” 

viobLlad, tTonAlas, “bail, rcoLp,” “an-bácao,” “c- 
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of the obligations under which he was (or was not) to the 
Trish, but I shall put down here a little vision or revelation 
about the judgment of the soul, asa man in the County 
Mayo beheld it. I often heard talk of this piece, and I 
made four different attempts to get i, but it failed me. I 
only recovered a very little bit of it. At last my friend 
John MacNeill, wrote down this much from the mouth of 
Michael MacRury (or Rogers) from the County Mayo. 
There is evidently only a fragment in it, but even so, it is 
as well to give it here. Here is exactly, word for word, 


how MacRury recited it. 


THE MINISTER’ SON. 


There was a Roman Catholic girl at service in a minister's 
house, and she was wearing the Virgin Mary's garb! (i.¢., a 
scapular). She once was getting ready to go to Mass, and 
when she was washing herself she took the garb off her, 
and laid it on one side. The minister’s son came in, and 
he began rummaging (!) backwards and forwards through 
the room, and he met the garb. He caught it up in his 
hand and observed it closely. He put it round his neck, 
and when the girl turned about she saw the garb on the 
minister’s son, and she got very furious. She gave a step 


forward and she tore the garb off his neck. She began 


1 This periphrasis for a scapular is one of the many curious ex- 
pressions in this picce. 
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tusaó. “Oubainc fí Leir nae path ré cearc ná fort- 
teamnac, 45 feds '0'Á Cperoeam bpeit ap an éroead 
fin Ann 4 Laim, agup So paid’ fuat apup spdin aise 
ANAgard nó Maigoine Hlopmarie, “asurp,” ap pipe teir? 
“6 tapla 50 pug tu aj An é10e40 beannuisce mun 
[muna] 'UiOIPS10 Tu an. oine reo Cugainn, 1 n-éipuc 
DO PEACAID, PADAPC Ap VUTAIs Flaiteap, ni feicfro Tu 
so vat.” 

TAMs vpOn asur OSLAP MO Af mac an minipcéin, 
FAO an Di0bLAD Tuy An Cóilín 06, agup DuUbaipe ré 
Lé1 so UTpcipspesd ré An Aoirie. 

Oi so maic 4sur ni piaib So Dons. Tluain Cuard mac 
ón minipeéip ann 4 Co0tad an o1dce pin, Fuaip ré TAOM 
uinmf, Asur bi ré so h-an-oona Af maroin, assur 
‘oubasaipt ré Le n-a mdcaip nse Leispead ré son-’ne 
F401 ná Taipip ACT an Catllin-aimpipie, agur SO pid part 
Aige nac mbeid’ ré 4 BEAD Pan caom cinnip. 

TH paid aon-’ne fheartal aft act an cailin, map bi 
pun mop aise an doine tporsad. Di plop maic aise 
04 mbeid’ 4 mdtain [as] TIseact arceac ann A feompa 
50 scaitpead ré connÁLaú (?) v0 éaiteam uaiti, a5up 
fin é an T-AVBAP NAC Leispead ré 4 MATaipn Aptedc. 

Nuaip Cáinis on Aoine, níon blar ré speim nd veoe 
ón fead na h-doine. 

Ap maroin, 'Ota SAtaiyin, o'Prapywmgs an mácain oen 
Cailin, Cia AN BAIL 00 bí ip. “Oubaine an caitlin Lé: so 
paid ré 45 tigeacc 1 orcip.* Asur nudip cuard An 
Callin apTedc Afi dif 4°06-OE45 fan Lá 61 ré na rcotp 


“scun ofp” oubainc ré, b'éroií Sup “Cum Tite” 6 TA an 0A 
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railing at him and abusing him. She told him that it was 
not right nor fitting for a man of his religion to lay hold of 
that garb in his hand, seeing that he had a hatred and 
loathing of the glorious Virgin, “and,” says she to him, 
“since it has happened that you have laid hold of the 
blessed garb, unless you fast next Friday in eric for your 
sin, one sight of the country of the Heavens you shall never 
see.” 

Grief and great unhappiness came over the minister’s son 


at the abuse the girl gave him, and he told her that he would 
fast the Friday. 


It was well, and it was not ill, When the minister’s son 
went to sleep that night he got a fit of sickness, and he was 
very bad in the morning, and he told his mother that he 
would not let anyone next nor near him except the servant 
girl, and that he hoped that he would not be long in the fit 
of sickness. 


There was nobody attending him but the girl, because he 
had a full determination to fast through the Friday. He 
knew very well that if his mother were coming into the 
room he would have to eat some food from her, and that 
is the reason he would not let his mother in. 

When the Friday came he never tasted bit nor sup 
throughout the day. 

On the morning of Saturday his mother asked the girl 
how he was getting on. The girl said that he was doing 
nicely [literally, “coming to land”). But when the girl 
went in at the hour of twelve o'clock in the day he was a 


éop-cainte meapyta ann “un (i.e. Cum) cipte. 1. “ceaéc 1'orín ” 7 
“ ceacc Cum Tipe.” Ip é per1all vo “oul ay 454106 50 mare.” 
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[conpán]. ósur Cáims an-bácaú món an An Feaitin, 
asur torars pi 45 caoinead. Cuard pi amaé apur 
‘oO innip rí on MAtaipi FO paib ré map. 

Cuard an fseut 6 béal so DESL ann fin, 45up DubsipT 
ceann Le céile, sun 40 1 an Calin DO mat é, asur ni 
fad fior 4C4 C14 AN T-AN-bép béanraú f140 i. 

Oi cépndn móna 1 n-éapan na CiIPpTednd, Azur éean- 
Atl piad An cailin Le plabpad Speamuigcte oe bacán 
tóonainn b4 4 mbinn An Tse, A5up nuain be1t* an CoLann 
cuita acd, bi piad Le ola asur “Snéif” Cuz ap An móin 
asur teine vo Coinne 01, A5ur an caitlin 00 06540 
ósur 00 Lors42Ó Ann. 

Sq maroin O14 Luain, nusip Cuard piso arceac ann 
ran reomna Leip ón Scopp 00 Cup pan Scompa, bi mac 
an minircéin beó bíóseamail ann a Leabard, sur 
o'inmp Té 0616 an TAIPbednad 'o Connainc ré. 

Connainc ré [oubainc ré] na cm ceince um 0óna, 
méircíní ipphinn, 45ur An o1ab4al món 1úpár;T asur 
'Dubainc ré ted [.. te n-a muinnein] sup ab 7 an 
thasoeon $Stómnan vo T4ÁDáit é, asur DO fFusip ó 
pdproan 06. “O'iann Tí imprde ap 4 h-Aon-iMsc 4 Cup 
Afi AN PAOSal onir AS Teayaps na noaéoine, asur fuaip 
ri an imprdef pin 06, asup mup mbeit sup Cait ré 
ér0ea0 na Maigoine, mdimé10 amadin, nudip 61 ré 
4p ón Tala, nt feicpead ré pavdape ap OÚC415 
plaiteap 50 bpdt; asur rin é [oo] fábáit é ar Fip- 
jocTsp 1f finn. 


“nuar bi” oubainc ré. 

+ tabair ré an c-ainm po maf úaoóf. 
t“Ancimpicte” oubaipt Teirean. 
+ P jaa RA 
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corpse, and there came a great dispiritedness [literally, 
“ much-drowning”| over the girl, and she began crying. 
She went out and told his mother that he was dead. 

The story went from mouth to mouth, and one person 
said to another that it was the gir! who had killed him, and 
they did not know what awful death they would give her. 

There was a heap of turf over against the kitchen, and 
they tied the girl with a chain, fastened in an iron staple 
that was at the gable of the house, and as soon as ever 
they would have the body buried they were to put oil and 
grease on the turf, and give it fire, to burn and to roast the 
girl. 

On Monday morning when they went into the room to 
put the corpse into the coffin, the minister’s son was there 
alive and alert, in his bed, and he told them the vision that 
he had seen. 

He saw, he said, the fires of Purgatory, the mastiffs of 
Hell, and the great Devil, Judas, and he told them that it 
was the glorious Virgin who saved him, and who got him 
his pardon. She asked it of a request of her One-Son to 
put him into the world again to teach the people, and she 
got that request for him; and if it had not been that he 
had worn the garb of the Virgin [though] only for a moment, 
when he was on earth, he would not have seen one sight 
of the country of the heavens for ever; but it was that 


which sayed him from the lowest depths of hell. 
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Cait ré peace mbuiaóna 4fi 4n paogal 45 cCeosors 
na nosoine, a5ur 45 innpinct 0616 an cneí'oeam ceant. 
sur Tionnctaisg 4 muiypugin wile "na SCacoileacaib, 
4p5up ip é mac An minircéin 00 Cum An 'oán :— 


o04n mic An mMinistvéir. 


Cá an Golann 'na Larde azup i 'na pun. 

Sotup Larca aft 4 h-uaccayt. 

CÁ na mná cyiona 'na purde so mAtta,* 

Asur' 02611 an Spiuard na mnaoi 65’ (sic) 50 cháróce. 


éipcistrú, éir c1510, 50 motais’ rib mo pyéata, 
An cfi nd 1p mó Leip an bpeacaó VO óéanam, 
SeaLLcanar f neam-carltceanap,t bpéasacc,§ 
Naé buardeapita mallaiste oamanta mo pseutal 


níor bead so Beaca mé an c-íonsancar 
Ctú Tein1d móha. 

An ceine bud Lúsa aca, bud mó í 

"ná cúis céao 'oéas móna, 

Asur 'ná Lan-pléibe || cró bud mór í. 


Ann pin 'oo éonna4ic me an t-1ongancap, T 
114 cfú maircíní móna, 

A scpaops popsailte ; 

AsSuT 140 Apt Lapad 

mar coinneal céineac 

Sp t401b an tpléibe ** 

As feiteam Le m’anam boct 


* 66 so manta.” 

+ =seallamna (san céimLionad, ip 0615). 

ft =neam-Captanact. 

8 “bhéasac ” 'oubainc ré. 

| “tá pléro” oubaipe reipean. 

qi “ An c-soncap” oubaipic perpean. 

** “an caoib 4 pleibe Lapti” oubairr reipean, 
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He spent [after that] seven years in the world teaching 
people, and telling them the right religion, and all his family 
turned Catholics, and it was the minister's son who com 
posed the dán or poem. 


THE DAN OF THE MINISTER’S SON. 


The body, it lies in the sleep of the dead, 

And the candles above it are burning red; 

The old women sit, all silent and dreaming, 

But the young woman's cheeks with tears are streaming.’ 


Oh listen, listen, and hear the story 

Of what are the sins that shut out from glory. 
Promises, lies, penurious hoarding, 

How troubled, how cursed, how damned the story !? 


But it was there that I saw the wonder! 
Three great piles of fire. 

And the least fire it rose in a spire 

Like fifteen hundred of turf on fire, 

Or a burning mountain, higher and higher. 


It was not long until I saw 
The three great mastiffs, 
Their gullets opened, ~ 
And they a-burning 

Like great wax candles 

In a mountain hollow, 
Waiting for my poor soul 


ee. 


1 Literally—The body is lying, and it in its [death] sleep | kindled 
light above it | the old women are sitting sedately (?) | but tears are 
on the cheeks of the young woman, miserably; 

2 Listen ye, listen ye, until you hear my tidings | the three things 

atest for making sin | promises [unfulfilled], want of charity, 
ies | is it not troubled, cursed, damned my story is. 


(The rest of the translation in the text is almost literal.) 
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'O 'aLpaú ’p v0 té abaóú, 
ósur 4 tabaipe 50 h-ipitonn paras 
ós pulang na péine.” 


Cusa0 mé so Feacaid ipiúnn 

'DóiSeaó an Shuúas ve mo mAL4is', 

Cuinea4ú cpratap poll cyte mo Ceait-Lapt, 

Niopt Mop Gam Féin T an oróce Throipsedap, 

Adup ér0ead na MaiSoine muilte Carteap, 

ná berd' mo Curd pola azuyt pedla ann aluartpeathin Loipste 
Amesrs na noviabal so Lá an brerteamnary. 


Ann fin curpiead coipoe An 04’p 'éas opm, 

Dud Tyerpe Le n-a n-olcap “ná Le n-a maiteap. 
[Aliter—Duv Tyer;e Le m’olcar 'nó Le mo maiteap] 
B4é 4 nvesyzina mé ó bí mé mo Leanb, 

Sspiobta 1 bpdipéap’ 9ub4 asupr sea4la. 

Ceann ann mo Lath, asur ceann an an calam. 

San ántaCc a5am mo Corp Cuzt 4 bpolac,. F 


Afi tionnedd Capit Viom, caob mo Láime vere, 
Connaic mé an siúirce bheás beannaigte 

L401 n-a CLdcaib seal, 

DO 'prappais ré diom, ve na bjatyiaib beannaisée, 

Cá 8 ptarb mé mo Cdmnurde nuaift bí mé an an coLam, 
nán mé an c-anam boét acá Le 'óul pin mbailtna ? 


ór tionnt60 capt 'oíom, caob mo Larne cléite 
Connaic mé An O1abal mór vo Fuair byartip (?) |} 
As ul 1 mbóáitha mo $éasa 

Asap Ann pin o'pap an Tait Api m'anam boét, 
ósur, 4014, 6! níon b'íonsnaó ! 


* << An péineac ” oubatpc Té. 

f “Dam péin” voudayic ré, man ip coiccíonn, 1 SConnaccaid. 
J Labaipteap “potac” map “palac” 1 scon'oaé mig €ó. 

§ Deip pao “cé” 1 n-áic “cA” 1 Sconvaé Mis €ó. 

| =bpiob. 1M04p ip Od1s. Tabarzi Fá Oeaztaan méav v’pocalard 
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To tear and to swallow, 
To bring down to hell’s fouincsa 
Tn anguish to wallow. 


I was taken to the gates of hell, 

And the hair was burnt off my forehead, 

And a sieve of holes was put through my middle ; 

It was then it stood to me, that night I fasted, 

And wore the garb of the Blessed Virgin, 

Or my flesh and my blood had been burned to a puff of ashes. 


It was then the jury of the twelve sat on me, 
Their evil will than their good will was stronger, ? 
And all that I did since my days of childhood 
Was writ upon paper in black and white there ; 
One paper in my hand, on the ground another, 

To conceal a crime I had no power. 


On turning round of me, towards the right-hand side, 

I beheld the noble blessed Justice 

Beneath his bright mantle, 

And he asked of me, with soft blessed words, 

“Where was I living when I was on the earth, 

And whether I were not the poor soul who had to go to the 


bar.” 


On turning round of me, towards the left-hand side, 

I beheld the Great Devil that got the bribe, 

Going to fall upon me from above [literally, “on the top of my 
branches or limbs,” ] 

And it was then that the thirst grew upon my poor soul ! 

And, oh, God! oh! it was no wonder ! 


cpuarde neamh-gsnataca Acad ann pan oán ro, may, ‘50 malta,” 
1 aes » : 2 
“seallecanap,” ‘neath-cailtceantap,” “bparlip.” 


1 Aliter—“ My evil was more powerful than my gcodness.”’ 
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'Óearc mé ruar aj an maisoin beannuisce 

Oriani mó imprde uit —mé cósáil, ó ná oriatail ralac' 
'O'iruis rí anuap So Lúcman Tapa, , 

Leis i péin an 4 SLúin mín PlLeamain, 

D'sazitt Fí impíóe an 4 h-don-thac 'r an 4 Leanb 

Mo cun: mbán séa4s ná 1 Lúb na cLoice, 

ná paot an calamh map térdear “ an earós, 

NA an caobd o UTUAID Map Pér0Te a AN PNeaceTd, 

ná ann pan scolainn Céavna 45 Teassps na NAN, 
—azup beannaét Dé v0 beul 04 innpint. 


ós fo winaise An-Aluinn vo fuaip mé pppiobs&a Le 
Micedt foiíocóro éisin, 1 noeijesd An leabsip pin án 
th4ácsamna4is ain ap Labain mé Ceana. CA an piors 
fo cannainsce Ó'n Laroion asup ip fiú A Tábáit on 
mbár. ón an A0bap pin, beim ann ro é. Sé ir 
atnm 'oó “tUpnaige coicéeann afi an uile ocáro.” No 
1 Lavoion, “Oratio universalis ad omnia salutem 
spectantia.” Ip pid an Culard Sacvdeatac ap an 
upnaise reo DO PAvaAIL. 


urnaise coitceann. 


O, 4 014, cheroim tonnaz, ne4ltróis mo Eyeroeaih 5 
Muimsim 1onnat, Vaingsms mo muss; 
Stáóuisim tu, oúbail mo sito. 

ip artpesc liom sup Cuirtear peazls oft 

Mésoars m’aicpeacap. 


Adpuisim Tu majt Céao-cúr' mo beatad, 
Sanncuisim tu mat mo cytfos DérSosnnac, 
Beipim burdeacap vous may mo fiop-Cabayieac, 
Sailúm onc maf mo cpéan-copancac. 


*“Cérdeannp” avubayic peipean, 46 mespZad, mat tp 5nacat 
1 SConaccaib, an 04 Foilim pin. n-“ eann” s5up 1 n-” esp.” 
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T looked up and saw the Blessed Virgin, 

I asked a request of her to save me ‘rom the foul devils. 
She lowered herself down actively, quickly, 

She laid herself upon her polished smooth knee, 

And asked a request of her One-Son and her child, 

To put me in the top of the branches, or in the fuid of a stone, 
Or under the ground where the weasel goes, 

Or on the north side where the snow blows, 

Or in the samo body azxin to teach the people, 

—And the blessing of God to the mouth that tells it.? 


Here is a prayer that I found written by one Michael 
Picóid at the end of that Mahon’s book of which I have 
spoken before. This piece is taken from the Latin and 
it is worth while to save it from death. For that reason 
I give it here. $ is called a common or general prayer 
for every occasion. Or in Latin ‘“Oratio universalis ad 
omnia saiutem spectantia.” It is worth preserving the 
Gelic garb of this Latin prayer. 


A GENERAL PRAYER, 


O God, I believe in Thee; strengthen my belief. 
I trust in Thee; confirm my trust. 

I love Thee; double my love. 

I repent that I angered Thee, 

Increase my repentance. 


I adore Thee as first-beginuing of my life. 
I desire Theo as my last end. 

I give thanks to Theo as my ever-helper. 
I call upon ‘Thee as my strong-defender. 


Se — maasaanisnaiaaaaGaI; 


14.¢., the mouth that repeats the above. 
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Lion mo éporde Le h-uathain san ésvdtcur, 
Le muimgin san an-odtcup, 

Le cpibad san paobad, 

ósur Le* sáilroeacar' San tomayicard. 


mo D14! aoncuis mo Citeóiiúsaú Le o'easna 3 
Mo Tonimears Le vd’ Ceant, 

Mo Compdytcact Lev’ Eprdcarjte, 

Ásur' mo Divionn Leo’ Coin Ca. 


Naothaimt m'uile pmuaince, bhac, SníomajtÉa, asur 
fulains, vouit, 

fonnap, ward peot amac, so pmudinginn opt, 

So vrpdctpainn oft, 50 paotpdéainn oc, 

Asup 50 beulonsainn ourc. 


ATiSespina, 1aftjiaim so nvéantan vo Tort, 
De bitin§ sun abi vo Tort, 
Abdur sft 4n md tp coil Leac. 


AtCuingim oft polls mo tuispinz, 
1onLair |! (?) mo coil, sLan mo Copp, a5up naomais m'anam. 


Mo O14! ca4bait neapic vam 

tonnap 50 nvéanaim cúirtúSaú im’ éagcdryub, 
So mbéapipainn buard an mo catugstib, 

So sceAltcóCcainn mo óftoc-CLaonca Larojic, 
Apup 50 Otaitedcainn na pubsrlcide 

cá foilleamnac vom’ pcáro beatad. 


Lion mo cítotróe Le Sean 00 0 thaiteap, 
'D'Fuat vom’ Locoaib, ve S40 vom’ drnapipain, 
Apup ve Tayicuipne o'n tpaosal. 


So scummgim,T 4 O14, 

Beit Umal Vom’ uaccadtóán ai5, 
Aontaigesé Vo m’ jocrayiard, 
'Oílear vo m’ éáifroib, 

Adup captanaé vom’ nanivorb. 


*“Oo0" MS. f b'éroir ““naomais.” $ “tarde” Ms. 
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Fill Thou my heart, with awe without despair ; 
With hope, without over-confidenee ; 

With piety without infatuation ; 

And with joy without excess, 


My God! consent to guide me by Thy wisdom ; 
To constrain me by Thy right; 

To comfort me by Thy mercy ; 

And te protect me by Thy power. 


I hallow all my thouzhts, words, deeds and sufferings to Thee, 
So that from hence-forward I may think on Thee, 

May converse of Thee, may labour for Thee, 

And may suffer for Thee. 


O God! I ask that Thy will be dona, 
Because it is Thy will, 
And in the way Thou willest. 


I beseech of Thee enlighten my understanding, 
Wash my will, cleanse my body, hallow my soul. 


My God, give me strength 

So that I may make expiation for my misdeeds, 
So that I may win victory over my temptations, 
So that I may right my strong evil-inclinations, 
And so that I may practise the virtues 

That are suitable to my state of life. 


Fill my heart with affection for Thy goodness, 
With hatred of my faults, with love for my neighbours, 
And with contempt for the world. 


That I may remember, O God, 
To be submissive to my superiors, 
To be at one with my inferiors, 
Faithful to my friends 
And charitable to my enemies. 
§=“DVe Bys Supt.” FD'éroijt Síonnailt 7 =m. 
“9 “Sul cuimnigeap’’ MS. 
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Cu1rois Liom buaró vo bert 

St Colnuisesér Le cptAbav, 

A faine Le h-almpa, 

Af Laráncacc Le miccaipeact, 

ADP spt Puapi-Cpibad Le caonovutpace 


4 O14, 'oéan cytiona* mé pnd nertib Sabap Le[m'] ary, 
Chóúa 1 Zcontabainic, porsroneaé 1 n-anjs, 
ASup úmal 1 noul-ap-a5ard ’pan tpaosat. 


nár Géanarmy coróce veapmso 

FA atine To cun Le m’ upinarse1d, 
Meapayroaec Le m’ bealarsid, 

DiTC10LL Le m’ cúnam, 

ósur buantap ann pra neti Cuirim potiam. 


ó Tiseapina, mapsail mé cum cdinprap ceajic 00 comes, 
[Tabaipt 04m] modamLaéc 0o’n Lest-amuis, 
Cómttáú caipdead, agup romeap pasate. 


Dednais am VO Fíor 

Le creire v0 bheir ait mo náoúitt; 
Le paomaó v0 'o” sttáraió, 

Le cóimlíonaú v’aiteannta, 

ASup Le h-oibjuusaod mo fLánuiste,. 


Foitt ps vam, a O14, neim-níóeacr an vomain-pe, 
Mopeacc plaitip VE, 

Stopyiace na h-ammpijte. 

ADup FAO na piopipiu1 oe acta. 


Tabaipt Dam mé Féin VO Cuil t n-cseathain vo'n Bap, 
Larcciop 00 Harz ofim 4101m 'oo Sperceamaar, 
Damnad 00 feacaint, 

Asur fA 9eóis neath vo Hndtusav. t 


Sultab coil Leac pá Veipiead, 
Aizyuse Do TABAIT oo h-úile NeAcac, 
i nmmrrsrrniarn ae assa 


“Díon cfíonoa,” MS. T“nai orongay,” MS, 
1 Focal fion-Connaécaé an Focal pro. 
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Aid me to gain a victory 

Over fleshly-desires by piety, 

Over covetousness by alins-yiving, 
Over passion by milduess, 

And over hypocrisy! by earnestness. 


O God, make me wise in the things that pasa near me(? 
te) ets 


Valiant in danger, patient in tribulation, 
And humble in going forward through the so:ld. 


May I never forget 

To put heed in my prayers, 

Moderation in my ways, 

Earnestness in my care, 

And perseverance in the things I set before me. 


O Lord, stir me up to keep a right couscieace, 
Give me courtesy on the out-side, 
Profitable conversation, and orderly bearing. 


Vouchszfe me always 

To get the upper band of my natural disposition 
By inclining to Thy graces, 

By fulfilling thy commandments, 

And by working out my salvation. 


Show me, O God, the nothingness of this world, 
The majesty of the heaven of God, 

The shortness of time 

And the length of eternity. 


Grant me to put myzelf into a state of fitness for destis, 
To be afraid of Thy judgment, 

To shun condemnation, 

And at last to gain heaven. 


Finally, may it be Thy will 
To grant repentance to every sinner, 


1 Literally “ cold-picty,” by which the Irish always t:anslate, 
though not very happily, the Greek ‘urdxeums.’ It is here equiva- 
lent, however, to the Latin fepiditus. 
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Siop-dul apt 45410 vo na Fítteunaib, 
Siotédn vo na bedvaib, 
Adup piop-soibneap vo ná cperomeacard puaizt bap. 


1ajifidim po use oft, 4 Cigeajina Vo Aoncusad, 

Te Luardeace áit OTiSeapina joys Criorc, 

The eavapgurde áit mDaincigeayina Deannaisce, 
Asuf' n4 n-uile naom, 

AZup ché Cord Ap Naom-mMdcarp an €4s5Laip. Ament 


AS ro paroift Sean San mónán placca ann, 00 
pusip mé óm” Caparo, an t-ATAp Edin CacmaoLac 
Mac Siotta €áin, C.1., 00 psniob 1 piop ó béar OuIne 
1 Scowo4é ná Saillimhe. 


peannact 064. 


Deannacc Dé Le h-anam Ap n-aitjieaca, Ap mArepeaca, áit noe4lt- 
bráicheaca, án nvempbpiipaca; azup beannacc Ve Le án n-anam 
Féin an Lá 'oeifiró. 

Mart, 4 Óra, F401 Fáill Faoipicin, bheiceamnaT-4iúiiSsce, 'oeadi- 
mao Aiftinn Lá paoipie ná Ddmnais, ná pmal peacaro ait bic. 

Ho méaouisid cu aft an ngtdoipe, a5up Fo Lazourgro cu ap ná 
piancaib, Amén. 

mai’p maic “ acámao!o anoct, 50 mbud peacc mile feat A 
béróear t muro bLiaúain ó anocc [pinn péin 7] dj Scuro 1 n-aen- 
feaét, [1] paoSat a5up i fLÁince, 1 nshóú 71 n-abancúit, 1 nsito 
agup t Dpaiccíor Dé, t nsítáú Dé a5up na noaoine, a5up 4 bert ó 
na peacaid. 

Azur an Cé 4 Cup plan ó'n Lá muro, so Feud Sé plan capt an 
oróCe muro, 50 Fcwrptrd Tu plan ó sac FAbAw so Ved muro. Amen, 


* reap” oubainc peipean. 


T'Do uit mo éapiard, CatAL Mac NEILL, cóib ve'n Larvion Cusam, 
acc ní'L an cyiomad tánn nÁ na vere Líne DéiSeannacs inne. 
Toparseann ré mayt po pan Laroion, “Credo, Domine, sed credam 
firmius | Spero, Domine, sed speram securius | Amo, Domine, sed 
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Constant forward-progress to the righteous, 
Peace to the living, 
And everlasting happiness to the faithful who have died. 


I ask of Thee, O Lord, to grant all this 

Through the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Through the intercession of our Blessed Lady, 

And of all saints, 

And through the will of our Holy Mother the Church. 


Here is a short, and not very shapely prayer which I got 
from my friend the Rev. J, C. Maclirlean, $.J., who wrote 
it down from the mouth of a man in the County Galway. 


GOD'S BLESSING. 


God’s blessing with the soul of our fathers, our mothers, our 
brothers, our sisters ; and the blessing of God be with our own soul 
at the last day. 

Forgive, O God, neglect of confession, of penance, forgetfulness of 
Mass on holiday or Sunday, or any [other] blot of sin. 

Mayest Thou increase the glory, and mayest Thou lessen the pains. 
Amen ! 

If it is well off we are to-night, that it may be seven thousaud 
times better we shall be a year from to-night, ourselves and our 
possessions together, in life and in health, in love and in luck, in 
love and in fear of God, in love of God and men, and [us] to be 
away from sins, 

And He who se:it us safe since day-[break] that He may put us 
gafe over the night; and mayest Thou send us safe from every 
danger for ever. Amen, 


———— mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmusdhá 
” 


T' teann ap béimro” oubainc reirean. 

amem ardentius | Doleo, Domine, sed doleam vehementius.” &s To 
An Laroion até air An petpeav hann, .7. Voto quidquid vis | Voto 
quia vis | Volo quomodo vis | Vote quamdiu vis. ert mo Caparo 
an Matlaé Liom so bpuil faitciop ait Sut ap an mbéanla 00 


cuipiead Haeveils art. 
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ón 6640 uain 00 Cu4Laf' an án ro, Leanóf, 00 b'é 
45 Téir na Saittime é. '“O' arcpup pean-feai bocce, áin 
AOTUZANN P14D ANNpAn SCÁCAIR pin an “ Ceannurde 
Comp,” 1 5comoptap ap pon ‘ouaipe E—ni't fíor asam 
coo é 4 floinnesd. Rus mé VO teit-Taoib é, 1017 
OA Comóncaf' ósur T51úob mé rior uaid níor mó “ná 
4 leat 'óé, ACT ní psib ón T-Am som Le n-a ófúoó- 
nugsd. “Oubainc mé pin Le mo Caparo, €ósan U4 
Neactain, asup nudaip ua ré péin Parll ap an rean- 
feap 00 r£túob ré ior an T-1omLén 41%, 7 'oo Cuin 
So cineétts cusam-pa é. Ip 0615 nae bpuil ann acc 
bLOO, A5ur 50 Hfuil 04 piora meapsta THé n-A céile 

LAnn, On ni mesapaim So mbaineann na h-oct inte 
topaigs leir an scuro eile 06, 6 ceapt. Tus mé 
ceand piora Se4nh 00 topaig man Topaisednn ré pes. 
Ni pa1v son ainm as 4n pean-feap ary, tr mipe 00 Cuipt 
An TIODAL 418. Ip CoITCIONN An PSEAL1 0T4010 AN Coils. 

SVLACAD 1054. 
A maisoean moodmap, thovamail, thaipeac, 
Ip cú mo fTot, mo Lón, ’p mo Tairse, 
tr cú mo Cfann-porllre Le m'anam 
Do Thedjusad FO Riosacc no brlarteap. 
An c-óon Mac Naomca, pi5 na n-Aingeat, 
A VD fulaing an parr, an roc, ‘pan maplugan, 
AS cobainc papad aft an bpeacad 
Do Snimio aj an uain. ” & 


Cuireaú ann pan tuamba é, Le toil Nig a5uf' vedcaist, 
Asuf' b'é an rompla ann pan eavaicjia 014 h-doine,* 


*“4n pompla ann pan eavyims,” oubainr Teirean. Saoil mé 
1 OTOPAd Suzi b'é “an pompla ann pan neao” avudbaric Té. 

Literally: O Virgin, courteous, mannerly handsome ! Thou art 
my store, my proyi-ion, aud my resource | Thou art my shaft of 
light to conduct my soul | To the Kingdom of the heavens. 
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The first time that I heard the following poem was at 
the Galway Feis. A poor old man whom they called in 
that city the Ceannuidhe Cóir [eanny core] or Honest 
Merchant—I do not know his real name—recited it in the 
competition for a prize. 1 brought him aside during the 
interval between two competitions and wrote down from 
him more than half of it, but I had not time to finish it. 
I told this to my friend Eoghan O Neachtain, and when he 
himself got an opportunity he wrote down the whole of it 
from the old man, and kindly sent it to me. It looks as if 
there were only a fragment in it, and as if there were two 
pieces mixed up with one another, for I do not think that 
the first eight lines belong by right to the rest of it. I 
have already given a short piece which begins as this one 
begins. The old man had no name for it. It is I who 
have given it a title. The story about the cock is 
common, 


THE BURIAL OF JESUS. 


Virgin gentle, courteous, gracious, 

Whose goodness, which my sou! embraces, 
A shaft of light through time and space is, 
To lead it into heavenly places. 


Thy Holy Son, the King of Angels 
Suffered passion, wounds, estrangement, 
In satisfaction for the ailments 


Of the sing which here assail us. 
* * * * * há 


He was laid in the tomb at the will of the King, 
He died with pains unstinted, 


ere, 


The Holy One-Son, the King of the Angels | Who suffered the 
passion, the terror, and the reviling | Giving satisfaction for the sin 
| Which we commit upon the earth. I 
He was placed in the tomb by the will of the King, and hard- 
ship (?) | And he was the example in the afternoon of Friday | The 
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Fuil 4 éfioróe as oul cú n-a Ca4oib a'p Sad dylaon ve 45 bul 
CAT na, 
Ar so r4oilreá naé peappad pé Coróce, 


Bi Leac ann pan vopurp, 'oAlt 50 vermin Coch oamsean 
'S naé océs fad céav feapi í San ppionad, 

So ordimy amgeat ap flaiteap, sup pérdcis fré an beatae, 
'S sult ós Té an Leac ap 4 bpiraónusr”. 


Cáis Muipe Masgoatéine* so h-éarsaró apcead ann, 
So léisippead pi cneadaca Áit oTiZeasina, 

Cuspicargs pi an tuamba, tapit timéioll, 50 pytopta. 
AT ni Brust pi aon amaiic ap fopa. 


So bpacaro pi an c-arpéwo so pé10 comp an Balla, 
San méao a bi poLac ve vo bi réf 

'O'fíaplúis pi So paitead “an pear ti no pac(?) tu?” 
No cé nveapinard pb acaro (?)} Áit OTiSeagina. 


“níor pagbars mé an Art ped,” veip an 5Azroa Dí 'sá Failte, 
'S ni peapac mé cta Acad 074 1apf1410, 

TA éinín beas coilis a5 prucad pan scoite.” 
CS 140 4' Deip-magad Fá n-áft OTISeszina). 


“Saoil mie sur dubsipe ré “maroiplépe,” 7 níon tuisear 
é: otopac. 

+ ní tuigim an Line ped 1 sceant. 

i ós To nócra vo bí asam 6m’ éaziarDd EdSan tla Neaécdin 1 
nSaoilLlim, man leanap. “'O'aicgúrT an “Ceannuíóe Cóil” an o4n 
GO ajúr am, acc 1p mdf an cpuas nae Beuil na píacta 45 4n 
ume bocr. Ni féroip 4 Ldn 0A nceineann ré oo tuID5PInT 50 
beact, 7 ni’l fíor asam For ay oubainc ré ‘aéar0’ no “Acaró,” 
No map ‘46T01’ no ‘Acad.’ “Dein ré “an feat TU no fat tH?’ 
4. fan Fean tu no tardbre?’ acc paoil mire Suzi Speamuis ré 
‘ta’ te ‘pean’ 7 apip te ‘pat’ [peaptu no pata}. Dep ré 
‘pat,’ an ‘a’ Sear. Dei ré afúr; “nil sap 45 cup “bannaó” 
jt for,” 7 nuaip O'Frappingiop ceana 'óé cpéan é ‘bapipiad,’ oein 
ré Supt ‘ baromail é, acc 1p 0615 Liom so bpuil, an cearc agav-pa, 
Std nap Cualap-pa afuam “ bánn ré mé=hestopt me.’ [Cá an focal 
rn corréeann 1 SConvaé Rorcomáin]. “Dubainc pé “coil, a’ ws’ 
mar ‘coils,’ aon focal amáin, 7 ‘pompta’ map ‘piompla.’ [ip 
man ‘prompla’” Labariteay é 1 ZConvaé Rorcomáin map an 
scéaona]. “Dubainc ré So Scialluiseann ‘eaopugs’ [eavapityia 2] 
‘cap éir meadon Laé,’ asur ‘bi palace ve, Jc.’ “bí ré cluosiste 
pan áir (ve) 4 ab ré cluvaigte, a5up pan dit naé paid, ni paid,’ 
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The blood of his heart on the point of the dart, 
And death on his cold face printed. 


At the door of the tomb was a stone of gloom, 
Not a hundred men could heave it, 

But an angel came from heaven like flame 
To raise it and to leave it. 


The Magdalen came, and she came in her haste, 
To wash his wounds in a minute, 

She searched through the gloom of the rock-hewn tomb,— 
No trace of the Lord was in it. 


She saw by the wall the grave clothes all 
Lying empty there, and started, 

And timidly asked of the soldier guard 
“ Where has our Lord departed.” 


“I was here,” said the guard, “I kept watch and kept ward, 
Why seek ye the truth to smother, 

[ve a nice little cock who boils here in my pot— 
And the one is as dead as the other.” 


[ni Cuisim-re an miniugsd po], asur vei ré Suí m4540,” ‘ VeIp- 
maga. ” 

As pin nóca mo capso an Neacrdnac, 7 cpotuiseann ré com 
meacaitt 45uT cá fé ns pean-0dnea fo 00 Curt Fíor 1 Zceayic. 


blood of his heart going out through his side and every drop of it 
flowing across Him | And sure, you would think that he would 
never stand. 

There was a flag in the doorway, and surely it was so firm | That 
a hundred men would not raise it without breaking-it-up | Until 
an angel came out of heaven, till he redded the road | And till he 
lifted the flag out of their presence. 

Mary Magdalene came hastily into it | That she might heal the 
wounds of Our Lord | She searched the tomb all round about, 
hurriedly | And she did not get one sight of Jesus. 

Until she saw the grave clothes ready beside the wall | In the 
portion [of the tomb] that the cover was off (?) it was | She asked 
timidly, “Are you a man or a ghost (?) | Or where have ye made the 
room (?) of our Lord ?” 

“T never left this place,” said the guard who was watching 
him | “And I do not know who would go looking for him | I have 
agimall little bird of a cock boiling [here] in this pot” | (And they 
making a mo.i: of our Lord). 
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[“ Cá éinín beas coilis 45 fruésd pan scoine,” 
Aveip peasy masaú FÁ n-áit 0C15e4ina.] 
£OS so n-éifúS An coileaé amaé ap an scoilte, 
Th Pérvipian aipéerpise Oéanam. 
A€t O'E1f1S An coileaé anior ap An scoite, 
Chart fé 4-04 pp1atdn, ’p Cuir ré SLa0d ap, 
“m'ocón !” ap pan 5404, "p oapt n'oóis ni Zan obs, 
“NPL san 45 Cup bapipad an Tora.” 
[Dubayic an Marsoean.] 
Cá mire cinn bheóróce, 'r ni bed mé 0’4 earburd, 
mur pedLard cú mé 1 mbealaé A Burs’ mé é, 
Curptpro mé bAm annp 546 pdtad ’p Fae Feayiptao 
'D'á nvespinard piso Triana 'na Elrabsiac. 
1 nSaititro cá Sé 'n Ait 4 Dpuil na h-eapbait, 
ip ann pao 4 Seobap cú Cfúoprca.T 
[Oep Cyiorc.] 
TA mo teampolt-pa véanta 50 naomta 45 Peavap, 
'S an cferveam ty Lapad, 54é cTAob ve, 
má buasitceap an colann ni baosataé vo’n sanam— 
Act ná péanagard m’ainm-pe cordce. 


ós To piora beas binn eile ap An 04 Muze, 00 
fuain mé ó mo Caparo, Óisnéar M1 Paipceatarg, 00 


t ni Léin é cra veift 04 Line reo. 


“T have a small little bird of a cock boiling in the pot,” | Said he, 
mocking at our Lord | “And until the cock rises up out of the 
pot | It is impossible to make a resurrection.” 

But the cock rose up, away out of the pot | He shook his two 
wings, and put a crow out of him | “ My ochone,” says the guard, 
and surely not without cause | “There is no use putting a stoppage 
on Jesus.” 


(Tue Vircin SPAEE.] 
T am sick and ill, and I am not alive for want of Him | Unless ye 
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“Tve a nice little cock who boils here in my pot 
While the camp looks on and sees us, 

And until the cock rises out of the pot, 
He never shall rise, your Jesus.” 


With that the dead cock flew out of the pot, 
And clapped with his wings, loud crowing, 
“Ochone”! cried the man, and his features grew wan, 
“Then Jesus is up and doing.” 


[Spake THE Vincrn]. 


“CI sicken, I sigh, with longing I die, 
If ye show me not where to find him, 

To put balm in the cuts and the stabs and the wounds, 
Wherewith in his side they signed him.” 


He is gone where are gone the Apostles, and soon 
In Galilee thou shalt find him. 


[Spake Curist.] 


By Peter my Church has been holily built 
With flame of faithful endeavour, 

Though the body be stricken the soul hath no guilt,— 
Confess ye my name for ever. 


Here is another melodious little piece about the two 
Marys which I got from my friend Miss Agnes O’Farrelly, 


direct me in the way I shall get Him | I shall put balm into every 
stab and every cut | That they have made across in His breast. 


In Galilee He is, the place where the Apostles are | It is thore 
you will find Christ. 


[Spake Curist.] 


Peter has My Church holily built | And faith [or religion] lit up 
on each side of it | If the body be beaten there is no danger of the 
soul | but do not ye deny My name for ever. 
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tuath é ó $orún ós 1 n-1nirnmeaúon, no 1 n-Anainn 
fhóin, nil fíor agam cia aca. 


O’EINIS an DA Mure, 
'O'éini5 an 04 Mure 

D4 uailt ponh an Lá, 
Cuaoaft 'n 4’ cteamportt * 

AS CAoinead 4 n5yftav. 


Cáinis an c-ainseal 
’S 4 Coinneall Seat 'na Láim, 
“sé v0 bests, ’Muipie,” 
Oert Did móir na n5yztdp. 


“Cao curse naé Scuimniíiseann cú 
Nua o'fuLains cú an pap P 

Cav curse nae ScuimniíSeann cú 
naailt o'pulamns cú an bár P 


“Cav Curse nac Zctimniseann cú 
ón trleas nime f ché vo Lán, 
Teabar asur cCuimneócao 
Clann éaba asur Avdaim P” 


* * * * * & 


Cuimms opm-pa, 
A élann Adah asur éab,t 
ósur seobaro píb na plarcip 
Le consnam Dé. 


Eee an ey 


*=¢um an teampoitt. 
T “Nuaip Cuard an cpleas nime,” oubaipic perpean. 
1 “éaba asur Adah,” vubaric peipean. 


1 Literally—The two Marys arose | Two hours before th 
Toy went to the church | Keening their love. 

he angel came | And his bright candle in his hand | All hail, O 
Mary | Says the great God of the Graces. 

Why dost thou not remember | When thou sufferedst the passion 
Why dost thou not remember—When thou sufferedst the death. 


e day | 
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who got it from a young gossoon in Inismaan, or in Aran 
more, I do not know which. 


UPROSE THE TWO MARYS, 


Uprose the two Marys,} 
Two hours ere day, 

And they went to the temple 
To keene and to pray. 


There came in the angel 
With candle so bright, 
“AH hail to thee, Mary,” 
Said God full of light. 


“And dost thou forget it,} 
Thy passion and pain, 

And dost thou forget it, 
Thy slaying by men? 


“And dost thou forget it, 
The spear and the threat, 

Which no children of Adam 
Could ever forget ? 


2 * * * 


Remember me, children 
Of Adam and Eve, 

And the heavens of God 
Ye shall surely receive. 


OSS Se es 


Why dust thou not remember | The venomous spear through Thy 
side | And so excellently well would the children of Adam and Eve 
remember it. 

Remember me [or, think of me] | Ye children of Adam and Eve | 
And ye shall find the heavens | With the help of God. 


1In this and the next verse it would appear as though the Virgin 
were speaking and asking Christ how he could be so Jorgiving as to 
appear in the world again after the treatment he had veecived, because 
none of the mere race of Adam could be so Jorgiving. 
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ós ro píor4 beds Ó'n nsarún ceaona :— 
A muine nA nSRÁS. 


A Mupe na n5tióT; 
& MAtaip Mic VE, 
So scuilúú ca 
Af mo tear mé. * 
so rábátaró cú mé 
Ar 546 uile olc 
[So rábátaró cú mé 
voip Anam 4’p coip]. 
So rábáLatró cú mé 
Ap muin AT aye Ty 
Bo pabstard cú mé 
Aji leic na bpian. T 
SÁIr04 na n-ainseal 
Or mo cionn, 
O14 pOmam 
Asuf' 014 liom. 


ós ro Absdn Aft PAH ANT DE na Ruspcacaid 00 por 
bean asup 00 tpéig 4 Cpieroesm. Nit fíor 454m cid 
h-é 'oo mnne é, no C14 AN Udi ón tompuis AN PASAfic, 
no cia ’f bé Féin. Fuaipesr an An 1 Ledabdap 00 
rsriod Sedippe Hrotta-an-cloig, no Dett 1 mbéanta, 
ro Cómnuis 1 5CLap-cloinne-Muryur, 1 scon0sé 
thug Co, asup 00 bi na Gaevdeilgteomn cuipce. Pusip 
ré bár so 'éiSeannac, asur taims ón Leaban ro án 
feild mo Cao an Doccuip Concubain Magurdip ann 


a 


* “mé ap mo Lear,” 'oubainc perpen. 

+o Lean na Focail, eite peo capt éir an pain fuar; “Oa 
Cyiope sf mo Copp, teactaipie © O14 1 Fcomne m’anama,” 4éT 
FAgaim amac 140. 

P Literally. O Mary of the Graces | O Mother of the Son of 
God ! That thou mayest put | Me on the-thing-best-for-me. 
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Here is another piece from the same gossoon :— 


O MARY OF GRACES. 


O Mary of Graces! 
And Mother of God, 
May I tread in the paths 
That the righteous have trod. 


And mayest thou save me 
From Kyil’s control, 

And mayest thou save me 
In body and soul. 


And mayest thou save me 
By land and by sea, 
And mayest thou save me 
From tortures to be. 


May the guard of the angels 
Above me abide, 

May God be before me 
And God at my side. 


Here is a song upon a priest of the O’Ruaircs or 
O’Rorkes, who married a wife and forsook his religion. I 
do not know who composed it, nor at what period the priest 
turned, nor who he was. I found the poem in a book that 
George Giolla-an-chloig (or Bell, in English) wrote, who 
lived in Claremorris, in the County Mayo, and who was an 
expert Irishian. | He died lately, and this book came into 
the possession of my friend, Dr. Conor Maguire, of the 


That thou mayest save me | From every evil | That thou mayest 
save me | Both soul and body. 

That thou mayest save mo | By land and by sea | That thou 
mayest save me | from the flag of pains. 

The guard of the angels | Above my head | God before me | And 
God with me, 
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ran mbailte céaona, 45ur tf uard0-resan Do ruin mire 
é. Ip 0018 Sup rspiob Seoóimre Siotta-an-clois é 0 
Beal 'ouine éisin, pan mbui4úain 1892, dip DUO $náú 
teir 54¢ nid 00 Cora óir AUP 00 taitms Leir. 090 
Cup piop ann 4 Leabap.* Tluain I ré OF 00 Cale ré 
moran 04 T40$4L 1 n-14p-SConnact 45UT 1 n-diteacard 
1apl-5CuLACA eile ós cónnóinA caite na Tire Aj 
pdipéap, agur ’54 map-dt 'oo'n Usctapdnact, sur 
nil aon AIT 4 Acad ré NAC mbeiú ré ap Cóin NA rean 
Advan, 45ur 'oo fSfúob ré 140 ro Ann 4 teoban 09 
nóin mon FUAIN ré 140. Dud beds De PHorarjuo1b na 
Haeveitse 1 SConnaccaib ‘00 vo peays ná é. Mh 
bné4S 4 140 50 MoUD CLú E'0'4 Cinead. HO SCÚITIS1Ú 
O14 é. 

An SA54RT TAOS O RUóIRC. 
Sagat ve na Ruazicary vo Sluaip Leip na caoipus TC1t46, 
St 4p 4n S40b o VTVAIT NO an cpusd-fopitin “o'n cit peo é? 
naé é ped viol na tyuaige ’p 4 Luaite 4 térdeap na 'paoine 1 SC1Ié, 
branoa Cytiopta aif, Duaitte, 45ur é 45 cup pusp atúr 04 Tpéav. 
ip cuss Liom vo THtéao boét 4 meatlad, 'T 4 r54P 40 Fo ’n Tift, 
'S san aon 'ouine Le n-a bpéacaint no Le na brillesd apip. 
Lá an crLéibe vo béattFailt Fe4saittie 00 Críorc 
€401 n-a Cnéisean apt Céile 'oo bert 4540 rán 0106’, 


—— 


“ir é ped píora 'oeifteannaC an Le4baitt, casann na focail reo 
"na 'Ó14iS 1. “cpioénugste Lé mire (sic) Seojtys Stotta-an-Clois, 
ar An m-bdbaile bís, a 5Cuán-CLanna-muintúp, an xxvi. La oo'n 
matic, MDCCCXCIE. So gcuitúú Ora CoC mare opparnn aite 
a n-veipiesd af mbesta.” ósur TAZANN ann pin on Ann ro— 

Saé aon vo cluinfip to vo Leistor mó pannta bes binn, 

ATA Tríoo bpeacard a n-S40101Lse coin. 

Huibesé ré an cATAIR an MAC 'ran SPIORAD naom 

Cum paos-Opert v0 Tabsipic ain Anam an cé 00 pstúob.” 
seonse belt. 


1 This poem about Teig O'Ruairc is the last in his book, and is fol- 
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game town, and it was from him thab I got it. No doubt 
George Bell wrote it down from the mouth of some one in 
the year 1892, for it was his custom to put down in his 
book everything that he met with which pleased him.’ 
When he was young he spent much of his time in Iar- 
Connacht and other out-of-the-way places, drawing charts of 
the country and mapping it for the government, and there 
was never @ place he would go but he used to be in pursuit 
of the old songs, and these he wrote in a book according as 
he got them. There were few better Irish scholars in 
Connacht. He was, indeed, a credit to his race. 


THE PRIEST TEIG O’RUAIKC. 

A priest of the O'Ruaircs who departed with the stray sheep ! 

Was it the wind from the North, or hard-fortune, that turned him to 
this country ? 

Is not this a sufficiency of wretchedness, considering how quickly 
people go into clay, 

The brand of Christ imprinted upon him, and he again giving up the 
Flock ! 


I pity thy poor flock, their being deceived and scattered over the country, 

Without anyone to visit them, or to turn them back again ! 

On the Day of the Mountain? thou shalt give an answer to Christ 

In the matter of forsaking Him for a consort, to be with thee during 
the night. 


lowed by these words, in Irish—“ Finished by me, George Giolla-an- 
chloig, out of the little bd-bhaile in Claremorris, the xxvi day of 
March, M.D.C.C.0.X.C.1.1. May God put a good end upon us all at the 
conclusion of our life.” And this verse follows— 
“é Juveryone who shall hear or shall read my melodious little ranns 
They are jotted down (literally ‘‘speckled” we., put down in black 
upon white) in graceful Irish, 
Let Him pray the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
To pass & free judgment upon the soul of him who wrote. 
GerorcE BELL. 


2 The Irish expression for the Day of Judgment. 
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f!aC main vo pinne f454ttr ve Cas O Ruainc, 

'S Leip na Sattar Supt Iompuis fé an caob o ocuait, 
M4 ’p é Laise v0 Cneroim Tuy OT 10mMp6% uainn 

Of An Seapiptary pin Pesoaigt ns paib cu buan. 


4014 bLésil so bpéacairó cu Aft peacaéaib an craosait 
Ó 'f Léin óuic sSa4C aun Cóir 04 Scurptprmyo vinn. 

Naé tHuas an cé pin vo Éitéis TU asup VO $Lac Le mnaoi, 
San rpfié an bit aéc éavaé Lom caitce ciúin. 


415 na n-Absrot a Maiteap 00 n4 401n15 4 n-olc 
A€T Capad 50 h-aitpiseac clioróe-bhúisce Ofit, 

Mup* nsLacpató cu Le Ppeacaé acd Lán ve Locc 

It n-amatic na bplaitear 1p ceacaip 00 C4ós 00 Gul. 


An cé vo táinig ar D ÁiritEar '0'áit sceannac 50 '0401t, 

'S an Crann na Páire Supt Topipainsead purl a corde, 

Apa Lámaib náir Siánna Suit mmteaéc afi 

óm Feanp-a'p-b4tin beas ‘0'pdSail ve vo tort at! an paosat. 


Ip éaocftoime céille asup cérdet vo bí 

Sf an cé pin 4 0 'éAL ais ap atdio Cyiort. 

Ti Féromp nac bpuil phéam 6151n San caiteamh ann v0 cj1010e, 
“Do Vésipad Lear san aon prao, acc caraó apip. 


4 ATi TADS na pdigice, nac naipieac 4 ''imtis cu 

S-nsan-Fiof 00 Vo cáifroib asur ana$ató an Pdpa sur míonna4is 
tu, 

M4 Fuaif catugad an Tpaosail Shánna buntadirte ap vo theallad 
uainn. 

Car apip 1 ocrát, 1 béró páilce ann (ns FPLaitir mómarc. 


TH ve tarsainíb Críorc TA0z O fuuairic, 

ACT T4sanc VO Diol an fíosacc 4 fhaifirear 50 buan, 
M4 capad caol-bean énaordte Lear. Cana Cpiuard, 
SSaoil an bealac Léi afúr, 45up oéan aitpise tuat. 


a eanna LL) UN 


* —muna. 
Tf “acc a n-amarnc ” MS. 
£ “cáicce ” MS, 
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Ts ib not, alas, for him who made a priest of Teig O’Ruaire ! 
Seeing it is with the Galla 1 he has turned on the north side, 

If it is the weakness of thy faith that has maile thee turn from us, 
On that rock of Peter thou wast never steadfast. 


O bright God! mayest Thou look upon the sinners of the world ! 

Since to Thee it is plain, every crime that we throw of from ourselves, 

Is it not a pity yon man who has forsaken Thee and taken up with a 
wife, 

Without any fortune but bare worn old clothing. 

O King of the apostles, who forgivest to the people their evil, 

But to (i.e. if only they) turn with repentance and contrition to Thee, 

Unless Thou take with (receive) a sinner who is full of evil 

Into a sight of the heavens it is hard for Teig to go. 


He who came out of Paradise to buy us dearly 

(Sure upon the tree of the passion the blood of his heart was drawn 
forth), 

Out of His hands—was it not abominable for thee to depart again, 

To get a little over-and-above of thy desire in the world. 


It is lightness of sense and of chastity that was 

Upon him who stole away out of Christ’s habit, 

It cannot be but that there is some root not worn-out in thy heart 
Which shall say to thee to make no delay but to turn again. 


Vather Teig, my beloved? is it not shameful how thou hast gone 

Without the knowledge of thy friends, and sure thou hast sworn 
against the Pope. 

If the temptation of this vile world has found an opportunity to 
deceive thee from us 

Return again in time, and there shall be a welcome before thee in the 
heavens. 


Not of the fishermen of Christ is Teig O'Ruairc, 

But a priest who has sold the Kingorm that shall endure everlastingly, 
If thou hast met a slender woman, withered, thin and hard, 

Dismiss her on her way again, and make-a quick repentance. 


i CEIS TOST ee roe 


1 j,¢., the English. 
2 Literuily, '“ Father Teig of the part,” in this idiom páirc means 
love or affection. 
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Ip fA04 TAOS boét ceangaitte 1 mbuaróinc an tTraosait, 

AS cHuinniusad peacard ann p S4C beataé o'á bpuain an tplige, 

Ip oe'n críol é 00 cpartead af an mbealaé náit Guipt priéam cease 
F401, 

No ve na Caorns peacmaitt a v'éalars op an tpeun tro Cyiort. 


"Sé peaca na oniipe vo múc na Sár c4 

Bi asa ap ocúr Le cúmacc an Pápa.” 

ACT aC(tuis V0 cúnra asup 'otúLc4is 00 mnóib an tpaosait, 
Tanpars 50 h-úmal asur béró t+ sac cúif '0'á nveapnaip raon. 


Cnéis Vo céile a5up Tajiparys San pot 

Fao1 éin an cé v0 céapad 0’ sceannaé 50 V4opt. 

Nae bruit péala ope nac FEV VO rsáltamain Leac éotóce, 
&ET ó'n chéao pin Lidcep so Scaparo cu apip. tf 


Ip tTHuUas Liom an Ruapicaé vo caitlead te mnaou, 

'S 4 Cnuaó-Foftcún níon Guatard mé Aft PAS Ape apitath, 
Sluaip Leac faoi buardpiead cum cv’ ATAfI oójúr 

sur Seobaipt puspsaile anuap o flaitear na naom. 


Citéis F4é Aon cóin ve vo Plise peacais, 

'S pas téróceac 1 n-éiic vo nedmh-aicpuse, 

ip beas é1peact ap 6175 ve'n TPpaosat Leac-pa, 
'S an chéao pin Lidreipt poaoit uate tearca. 


4 f'asaittic beannuiste 4 o'acnuis vo tréithe 
O Ceampott f)ea'oaitt, 45 Teasaps bhéise, 

Ip 'oífteac naj Feacap Ouic 00 Cur O1e-GéiLLe 
'S 4 Siopparve Ouit-pe an Lá ann 4 n-éasFPait, 


Ann a rínrpeatt piop 00 éoLann biéasac 

Ann pan uaig 45 beatusad § péirce 

*S nsé VTIUCPFAId VO Saolta 4fiif 00 0’ Péacaine, 

D'fupupa aicne dorh-pa || 50 pard cu [a5] cailLeath’ vo céilte. 

eS EE EE eee 
“An Papa naomta,” MS. 
+ be di » MS. . ; ” 
3 lLabaipteapt an focal ro 50 minic 15Connaéraid man “anipte, 

45uP tp 4n-am veiptearpi é San c 00 cup Leip. 1. “ apip.? 
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Long is poor Teig bound in the trouble of th» world, 

Gathering sin in every road to which he has found the way, 

He is of the seed that was scattered on the wayside, that never put 
under it a proper root, 

Or he is of the stray sheep that have wandered away out of yon flock 
of Christ. 


It is the sin of adultery that has quenched the graces 

That thou haddest at the first, through the power of the Pope, 

But change thy course, and refuse (give up) the women of the world, 

Come humbly, and every turn that thou hast committed shall be free 
(forgiven). 

Forsake thy consort, and come without pause 

Unto Him who was crucified to buy us dearly, 

Is there not a seal upon thee, that it is impossible to ever separate 
from thee, 

And from yon flock of Luther mayest thou return again. 


I pity the O’Ruaire who has been lost by a woman, 

And his (#.¢,, such) hard fortune I have never heard of (falling on) a 
priest.- 

Proceed, under trouble, to thy Father again, 

And thou shalt receive redemption down from heaven of the saints. 


Forsake every crime of thy sinful way, 

And receive a settlement in eric for thy unrepentance. 

Small is the value of all of the (fortune of) life that has succeeded 
with thee, 

And dismiss from thee henceforth yon flock of Luther. 


O blessed priest that hast turned thy accomplishments 

From the Church of Peter, teaching lies, 

It is plain that all thy lack of sense was not evident to thee 
Considering how near to thee is the day in which thou shalt die. 


In which thy lying body shall be stretched down 

In the grave, feeding the worm, 

And thy kin shall never come again to visit thee ; 

It was easy for me to know that thou wast losing thy sense ! 


§ ‘4 beadtaib.” MS. 
| “ope,” MS. 
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o! pao é an Lá, mo €iteaC-marone ! 50 mba téir GIS 
Hae 4 nveapinard Tu Aftidmh 0e peacard’ Aft T4054 PO, 
Tiucfard opons * matluigte na Láime cléite 

Ap bat an Sudit, & PHesoars T 45 véicit. 


As cémptsc,t “r 45 Leagan milLeáin at 4 Céile, 

Ni béró ceao paoptast aca na peunta, 

Dérd 4 scdIpiteaca PHyiobta 1 Belay 4 n-éaopain, 
An c-ole’p an mart, 'T 140 rstúobta t n-éinpeast. § 


téac arreac ann pnd cpioca1b 'péiSeannac” 
Ss sa bpoca4laib cnuáró an “ necantation,” 
'Déan 00 Capaoro Leip an cait O Laosaize, ll 


Ss muna noéanard fin MAT OUIT, ni’'L neat agam Féin oft. 


Tí téin OAM CAD é AN “Recanctation” arp ap Lobain 
An 'pán puap, act TA AN focal céaona 1 n-abnán eile 
"DO cuAlard mé, COMpPAD 1010 perc mna4o1. Fonaon 
naAc bruil an Tromtan 'oe'n abnán saipoesc Sheonna: 
mail ro 454m, ACT oein AN tpean-Caitle sc fnocorcúin 


teir an Trpean-Ccaillig Saevestaigs. 
Drislears 0 nd h-acant (?) mín 
Asur reun an cnei'oeam Saéóeolac, 
Apup romps Leip na Pyotarcain 
Azur Lé1g VO Recancation. 
béró piúncar An VO family, 
Agup busvdaccail 4540 cv pep pin, 
Seobaró cu veipe o'n n Government 
ní h-ronnann a’p Luce na éitice. 


Ip 0015 sun oiulTaig An bean Baéevealsc 'po'n 
Cuineaó fo, ósur Sun Oubaipe TÍ wo éisin 4p fon an 
ees mmu'imaiiautNunu 


sé an opons” MS. 

+ Cérppeatan” MS. 

+ Saopad dcad” MS. 

§ssiuobcaq an Line reo Le peann-Luarge man Leanar, ‘fan t-otc 
asur An mart 4 n-esnact psrobtais.” 1r mre 0 acHui$5 f. 

\| “ Father O'Leary,” ran MS. S 
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Oh! that is the day—my morning spoil ! 1 in which ghiall be plain to 
thee 

All that, thou hast ever done of sin in this life, 

Tae accursed troop of the left hand shall come, 

Of the colour of coal, screaming and roaring. 


Fighting, and laying blame upon one another, 

‘They shall have no leave of freeing (themselves) or denying. 
Their crimes shall be written on the forehead of their faces, 
The evil and the good, and they written together. 


Look into the “ Final Ends,” 2 

And into the hard words of the “ Recantation,” 8 

Make thy complaint to Father O’Leary 

And unless that do thee good, I have no help for thee myself. 


It is not plain to me what is the “ Recantation” of 
which the above poem speaks. The same word occurs in 
another song that I heard, a dialogue between two women. 
Unfortunately I have not the whole of this curious and 
amusing song, but the Protestant old woman says to the 
Gaelic old woman :— 


Refuse those ways (?) 
And deny the Gaelic faith, 
And turn with the Protestants 
And read your “: Recantation.” 
There will be respectability in your family, 
And victory for you, after that, 
You will get a nice job from the Government 
Not all as one as the people who beg. 


Apparently the Gaelic woman refused this invitation, 
and said something on behalf of her own religion, for the 


1 A common Irish idiom meaning an intensified “ Alas” ! 

3 Probably the poem of that name, a portion of which I have 
already given. 

8 This is not plain to me. 
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Óneroiin “00 DÍ A1C1, Óin 'o'fheasotf an tTrean-beadn eite 
Atúr i, 45 cun 1 SCéilL oi cia án rónc cneioin é pin, 
'D48 Lé1 Féin ! 
má ihdineaoay vo lesson uir 
níon Forsaitl piao vo fúile, 
níon Lé15 cu pdm 00 “Ceptament,” 
114 focal ve na h-v5 04141. 
DA mbeit 00 pocaid Lán 4549 
Mi baogsal nae bpuispeá maiteamnap, 
04 mbainpeá ceann ve Pytocapcun 
Seobard cu absolution! 


Aon vpeds é peo, ip Tush Han an c-iomLán 'oe 
454m. 
fíon bé an pagapc Tads5 O Ruáinc améin ‘00 
meallad Le mnaor. Ni rheapaim so bpuit aon abnán 
níor coitcionnts 1 sConnacc4ib 6 tuait, ná ón 
“Caiproeaé Dán” no an “ Dpatain Ousrdeapts.” IP 
10mMv4 DUINe CuUdALAP cur? 'oe'n 4bnón Tuarsméileac 
ro ward, a5up Cuin mé Le céile é Onda colpeannald 
éasramta 00 fuain mé Ó béot na n'oa4oine, s5ur on 
ScÓIp 00 fun mé 1 Leaban Seóinre SíoLLa-an-óLoin, 
ACT cneroim SO bfuil 04 abinóin, no tú Cinn, meapscs 
te céile ann fo. 
an caisroeaé bán no An bnáiúnin DUATDEdRTA. 
A aoine, 4n THUAS Lib an buáicfún Duaróeanca; 
cá o'á ftu4sa4ú anonn 'p anacl, 
Mears Sleanneta vojca asupr pléibce uaignesc, 
So nveapinad Hust á Cpto10e na Lán.” 


* Nc po mat ual mé an 04 Ceatjtamain ped ó Ouine eile, 
5 r 
Duacaill buardeajtta mé, curpedd aft PUADIAO 
ABZUP cuipeso puary opm anonn *p anall, 
1 nse4LL ay Cailín cá minncinn buaroea4lta 
sur pinnesd Hual ve m' Cfioróe 4nn mo Lá. 
báiceao mo Sudala so ort mo CLuanra 
ASur Fu4itt mé Fuasltaú SLan séal Ó'n mbáis 
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other old woman answered her again, giving her to under- 
stand what kind of a religion that was, according to her 
own idea of it. 
If they taught you your lesson 
They did not open your eyes, 
You never read the Testament 
Nor a word out of the authors, 
If you had your pockets, full 
There is no fear but you would get forgiveness, 
If you were to cut the head off a Protestant 
You could get absolution ! 

This is fine satire. I wish I had the whole of it. 

It was not the priest Teig O'Ruairc alone who was 
deceived by 2 woman. I think there is hardly any song 
petter known in North Connacht than the Caisideach 
Bán [Cosh-’-dich Bawn] $.e the Fair-haired Cassidy, or 
the ‘Troubled Friar,” as it is also called. Many is the 
person from whom I have heard parts of this sorrowful 
song, and I have put it together from the various versions 
which I got from the mouths of the people, and from the 
sopy which I got in the book of Sedirse Giolla-an-chloig ; 
but I believe there are two songs, or even three, mixed up 
‘ogether here. 

THE FAIR-HAIRED CASSIDY, 
oR 
THE TROUBLED FRIAR. 
Friends, are ye sad for the troubled Friar,! 
Scorched by desire and blight of soul, 
Roaming through valleys and lonesome mountains, 
While all his heart is a kindled coal. 


'S ní 'L ouine 4 Cu 4Laió mo Poéal an warp pin 
nap Subaipic 50 mbud Tyiuss bocce an Caiproesc Dan. 


1 Literally : O people, do ye think him a pity, the troubled friar | 
who is being routed backwards and forwards | amidst dark valleys 


and lonely mountains | until a coal has been made of his heart in his 
middle. a 
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'D'ac mo Suaitne so oc mo éluaspa, 

Adu Fusrpi mé fuaspad slan Séaft ó'n mbAép, 
Ni’L ouine Vo custard mo rsé0l an wait pin 

Nip óubairc so mbud cuss é an Cairí'oeaé bán. 
ip rúo í prop, an eala Sléseat 

ósuf i Com sleurca Le mnaoi ón p15, 
An ordée fug4d i ap broinn 4 MATa 

1 Scomnne-mo Bip V0 TAIMg fís 
nár puspac “na h-éasmair 04 bpásainn éire 

A'T mé 's mo féanaú a5 mo éásfroib saoil, 
A'f cu $ mo mapbsvd te vo Sean, 4 ppéip-bean, 

& éuard mé ['0'4] h-é1liusad asur naé bpuisinn. 
M™ an FLéibeíb pnaoic 4 bróear mo mian-pa * 

Act 1 nsteannc416 aoibne mbíonn mear 45 Far, 
ba asui' Laoisce asur dpc na rsaoiúib 

CruitneacCc buróe asur edsina bán. 
bíonn mil an Luacha asup im ap acra 

&T 3: Lap an fuacv'” bíonn na ba faor OAIP, 
'S 04 mbeinn-re cytiona beic m'ánur Véarca 

Asur mit 'o'á c400MA 45 mo muizinin bán. 
Naé bpavaé bhéasac cuipiead 1 Scéil 01 

Naé bpárann péapt ann pan dit 4 mbím, 
Nac 'ocis Ó'n nZealars 4 orttre bhéise 

’S naé Lapann néalc ann aft pead na h-ordd’! 


“TA an ceatpama po, 7 an ceatpama Leanap, ann pan absdn 
An copp-Sliab” man an scéaona, a5up 1 n-abpidn af 4 OTUZann 
Piao “ An muileann bán ” 1 anonn. 

My shoulders have swelled to my ears | and I have gt a clear 
sharp warning from death | there is not a person who heard my 
story at that time | that did not say that he was a pity, the Fair- 
haired Cassidy. 

Yonder she is, back there, the bright-white swan | and she as well 
dressed as the wife of the king, | the night that she was born from 
her mother’s womb | it was for the purpose of my death she came. 
[Zhés verse occurs also in the song of the “ White Mill” in Aran.| 

Were it not miserable, without her, if I should get [all] Ireland | 
and I being denied by my friends an1 relatives Pad you killin 
me with your affection, O sky-woman | whom I went to ask for, an 
might not get. 
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His ears are shrunk to his rounded shoulders, 
And death has called him with one loud call, 
And not a man who has known his story 
But says ““ Alas! for the Bráthair Ban.” 


Saw ye her passing, the swan so slender, 
Graceful and tender and queenly bright, 

Alas! the day that her mother bore her, 
Fate set before her my death and blight. 


What were, without her, the whole world’s riches, 
When she bewitches, I all forget, 

You are killing me, love, with your love. I met you. 
I tried to get you. I could not get. 


On no wild mountain, but in a valley 
Fruitful and happy, my love shines bright, 
Where trout are leaping and calves are lowing, 
And ied wheat growing, and barley white.’ 


Where the rush drops honey, the cream makes butter, 
And no cold comes from the skies above. 

Had I been prudent I might be in it 
And poaring honey for her I love. 


Oh ! false and cruel the things they told her, 
That where I rove no grass will grow ; 

That the moon keeps back her borrowed light 
And the stars of the night refuse to glow ! 


Not upon mountains of heather does my desire (love) be, | but in 
delightful valleys in which fruit is growing, | cows and calves and 
trout in shoals, | yellow wheat.and white barley. 

There be’s honey on the rush and butter on (the) cream, | and in 
the midst of the cold the cows are fruitful, ane if I had been wise 
my abode would be made, | and my fair love would have honey 
pouring-out-abundantly. 

Was it not meanly and lyingly she was given to understand | that 
no grass grows in the place whore I be, | that there comes not from 
the moon her false beams [i.e, beams borrowed from the sun] | aud that 
no star gleams throughout the night. 


This verse ana the next are found in vaxious Songs + I have heard 
them often. There are verses like them in the song 0, the “ Curlew 
Mountains” and the Aran s0ng called the “ White Afill.” 
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So n-éalais an puacc A'T cear na Shéine, 
So n-éaspatró éirs pan muifí San braon, 

So n-éis” an Faifthse op cionn na Ttéibce 
Bo ode m1 Féanpao curo mo cporde. 


Sisytin (P) Lásac a 'cus mé SnAvd of, 
An bean ip áil ne pna baileib i, 

Cá các 074 149 Supt baoSalaé vath-pa 
M4 Leasaim Lath aft 4 bpoltaé min. 


ní L cóin ná cáin 1m’ ASótú pan dit peo 

ACT rúsraó a’p meavan, ’p 50 n5abaim fonn, 
4 pobail cácais F!'oFhuisim cat Dib 

4n milleann spp Bert véanath Sfinn, 


Lá 04'p énuzeap paor'n Scoilt, épaobars 
VO caraú opm ppéip-Bean a’p í buainc cnó ® 
* * * * há 


Nae olc na cpérepe C15 1m’ nneinn 
Cunt perpise af mo SLaénuigcedip ! t 


+ * * * = 


ee —— 


“níon rspiob Sedippe mac Btotta-an-clois an éuro eite ve’n 
ceatpamain po; acc 45 To map cualap é ó fean-feapi ve mumntiyt 
Fatamain vo Bf 1 SCaiplean Riabae i Sconvsé Rorcoméin, 
bliavdanta ó foin— 

D’artpup mé Lé: so mba brácain 06 mé 
S 50 noéanpain 4 h-éirceacc apt cúpla pós. 
4suf' Lean an cestyatna eile feo nac “ocusann Seóinre mac 
Srotla-an-clois apt Coit apt bre. 
O'umLas an ctilfionn oam At! 4 SLúnaib 
sur Fat'aoft, pinneap an nd náir Compt, 
6141 bud é an bpeiteamnap-artpuse bí an an scúir pin 
Supt Soro mire warts pricpa 4 pds. ' 
V'at prs mé an Line Seipieannad, siwo bess. 

fníon rsníob mac SíoLLa-an-élLois an v4 tine eile “oe'n 

Ceatpathain ped, asur ní Cu4aLaró mé Féin amuam 140. 


Till the Cold and Heat of the Sun shall depart, | till the fish shall 
die in the sea withous a drop (of water), | till the ocean shall rise over 
the mountains, | I sall not deny for ever the portion (love) of my 
heart. 
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Bat till the seasons are passed for ever, 
Till sea and river are all gone dry, 

Till the onset of ocean the rocks shall sever 
This heart shall never its love denye 


I gave my love, until then a stranger, 
To her, the fair one of all the land, 

Now each one tells me of death and danger 
From laying my hand in her snow-white hand. 


Ah! men have nothing to say against me 
Except my mirth and my gift of song ; 
Tell me, good people, is grace made little 
By things like these—that ye make them wrong? 


That day I walked in the leafy green-wood, 
And met her picking the nuts so brown.) 


e . . . 


How evil the thoughts of my hid desire, 
They anger my Saviour, they weigh me down? 


Fa Hmm"; mm 


Courteous Sigrin (?) to whom I have given love, | the most beauti- 
ful woman in the villages she, | everyone is saying that it is dan- 
gerous for me | if I lay my hand upon her smooth bosom. __ 

There is neither crime nor fine against me in this place, | but 
mirth and merriment, and that I sing an air. | O friendly people, I 
ask (this) time of you, | does it destroy grace to be making mirth? 

On a day that I arose beneath the branchy wood | I met the sky- 
like woman and she picking nuts : : : 5 

Are they not evil, the ideas (/iterally ‘* accomplishments”) that come 
into my mind | putting anger upon my Saviour.| . a “io ° 


1 Séoirse Giolla-an-chloig, did not write the rest of this verse, but 
the completion of it, as id have heard it orally, is as follows, “I 
told her that I wasva friar of God, | and that I would hear her for 
a couple of kisses.” | According to a version I heard from an old 
man named Fallon, who used to be in Castlerea, in the County 
Roscommon, another verse followed this. ‘‘The coolin bowed down. 
to me on her knees, | and alas! I did a thing that was not right, | 
for the penance that was in that case | was that I stole from her the 
sugar of her kiss” 

_3 He did not complete this verse either, and I have never heard 
it orally. : 
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Mo criáú so bFásao má snróim níor mó é 
50 vré1d mé 1 Sscómta inte 1 scilt, 
SSup cuimm imprve ap Ms na sLóilte 
Na pescard mótta po T65b41L Ofom.* 


Cuipeann rsé4l An bpdtap Buardeapta 00 cuineaó 
Afi mine Le snáú DO mnao1, TSé0L ap T 42540 eite ann 
mo Cuimne. "Do cuipead an rA4s4nc eile reo afi me 
50 míonóúiLeac, má'r rion 'oo'n pRéal, a5ur níon duine 
cionntaé ‘vo bf ann, acc teat-naom. Ip maic an 
rompla an ppéal ro 4n an Sc401 4 n-tompuiseann na 
‘OAoine fu’ náoúnóa4 So nu mionbtileaé ann 4 n-inn- 
Tinmd Féin, 074 ei a Apu 0’4 Sleupad pd cutaro 
longancaig. —Fuoin mé an pyéal ro 6 Ppdinprar 
O Concubasin, a45ur usin peipean é ó fean 'o4'n B’ainm 
Comár Smuainc—buó é pin an T-ainm ‘vo tus ré 
oamh-pa—téimh te Loé-gtinne 1 s5Cond4e Rorcomasin. 
OD’atjimgs me na h-ainmneacs ann pan pyéat ro, óin 
TA Curd DE nA DAOINID beó FOP, man óÓneroim. Tí. 
An. Áic oCu cúis nó, ré ve mílLcib óm” áic-éómnuíóe 
céin. 
Se 

“Do téigí cuma eile acd af an abpidn, vo pór an bpdcain an 


bean, óir 45 po 04 Ceatpamain eile ve'n abnán map Cuslard mire 
140 ó'n BPAalamnac. 
Oo Bi bean-uapat peal 0'4 Lua Liom 
AsZup cusp mé puap of, céao papaorp Séan | 
ósur por mé an pruaic-bean na mala spuama 
Do funne Suat oiom, 1 Lán mo CLéib. 
04 mberé an chance pin ap Eaptpainn an tceampoitt 
Berdinn pan am pin an mo éómainte Féin, 
ACT, anoir, TA mé cailite a’p ní'l sat 1 Scaine om 
sur béió mo CLann boóc as sol mo éis. 
Cu4Lar, 1 'ochíomaó Líne na céao éeatfamna puap, 1 n-áit “na 
mata Smuoma ” na focal “pan mbaile spuama,” asuf ó óuine 
eile na Focail, “as Donn na Chusde.” 
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If I do it, may ruin and death come o’er me, 
And the coffin open to take me in, 

But I pray this night to the King of Glory 
To lift from my soul its load of sin." 


The story of the troubled friar who was driven mad by 
love for a woman brings to my recollection the story of 
another priest. This other priest, however, was driven 
mad miraculously—if it is true for the story—and he was 
not a guilty but a half saintly person. This story is a good 
example of the way in which people change a natural thing 
to a miraculous one in their own minds, ornamenting and 
dressing it up under a garment of wonder. I got this story 
from Préinsias O'Conor, who got it from a man of the name 
of Thomas Gruairc—that was the name he gave me—who 
came from near Lough Glynn in the County Roscommon. 
I have changed the names in this story because I believe 
there are some of the people alive yet. The places spoken 
of are only five or six miles away from where I am writing. 


My destruction may I find, if I do it any more | until I go into a 
coffin, stretched in the churchyard, | and I put my request to the 
King of Glory | to lift from me these great sins. 


According to another version of this song, the friar married the 
woman, for here are two other quatrains of the song as I heard them 
from Fallon. 


There was a lady once ona time betrothed to me (z.¢. the Virgin), 
And I gave her up, a hundred times bitter alas ! 

And I married the hard(?) woman of the gloomy. brow, 
Who has made a coal of me in the middle of my breast, 


If that chance had happened at the threshold of the Church 
(i.e., before I was ordained a friar, 
I would have been then at my own disposal, —. 
But now I am lost, and there is no use in talking about mo, 
And my poor children shall be weeping after me. 
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ón SASSRT CusaroO on mine. 


Nior mó ná 'oeiC mbUsdAIN 4suif '0á fíceao 6 foin 
bi muilLeóin Dap D'ainm Donnésd O Riain “na cóm- 
nurde 1 mbaile be4s oir A Ocusann 140 sorcais 
1 broiIgpeact mile 00 . . . 1 Sconvae Ror- 
comain, agup bi muileann aise 1 ns 00’n BOTH. 

Di VDonnésd na cpapatt [maipcineaé] ó'n am an 
cup ré an muileann ap bonn.* 'Oein aoine so 
‘OTAING Hpiuagac beas puad Óuise son oróCe amáin 
nuoin bí ré 45 pm0C2Ó n4 bnón-muiltinn, 4asur, Sun 
Leis ré 00 Ceann ve nA CLOCAID móna cuicim aif, 
asur sup ab é rin 00 Cpeapaitl é. O paps ón 
Feapin beas Spuagac 06, ‘Cia ca ip reomn Leac,” 
op ré, “00 bean, 00 mac, nA tH Féin ‘DO BeIt ap 
mine ?”? 

“N7L agam acc son thac amháin apup nPL bsaogat 
mine ain, TA PE pan Scoldirte anoir agup béró ré “nA 
TASANC FAo! Ceann miopa, 45uf' maroip Le mo thnao, 
'TÍ An bean if C1allmhaipe ann pan bpamnáirce i.” 

“Ip mat an roeulurúe an aimpip,” afi pan peapin 
beas pus. 

Di go mat asur ni path 50 h-otc. 'Oiméis mi 
tat, apup Cáins C6san mac VOonneard th Risin 
4-baile "na pasapc. bi Failte mon noim an ÓCain 
Cogan, ni h-é amáin ag a ataip spur 4 méTaiqr FEIN 
ACT 45 h-uile 'óuine ann pan sScomappanace, map bi 


“ní abpann an ppéat é, acc ip follupac sup cup ré an 
muileann af bonn 1 n-óic 00 Bi as na Dsoinid Maite [na Sróeósa] 
0616 péin, 7 Sup Cuin ré peapis OH. 

á He had evidently built the mill on a spot that the “ good people” 
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THE MAD PRIEST. 


More than fifty years ago there was a miller of the name 
of Dennis O’Ryan living in the little village of . . . 
within a mileof . . . . in the County of Roscommon, 
and he had a mill near the road. 

Dennis became a cripple from the time that he founded 
the mill! People say that a little red gruagack or wizard 
came to him one night when he was pricking the quern of 
the mill, and that he let one of the great stones fall on him, 
and that it was this that crippled him. The little wizard 
man asked him, “ which do you prefer,” says he, “ your 
wife or your son or yourself to go mad ?” 

“ I have only one son, and there is no danger of madness 
on him; he is in the college now and he will become a 
priest within a month, and as for my wife, she is the most 
sensible woman in the parish.” 

“Time is a good story-teller,” said the little red man-een. 

It was well, and it was not ill. A month went by, and 
Owen, son of Dennis O’Ryan, came home a priest. <A great 
welcome was before Father Owen, not only from his father 
and mother, but from every one in the neighbourhood, for 


himself and his father and mother were greatly respected. 


or fairies, i.¢., the sidhedga or Tuatha De Banann themselves, lived in, 
invisible, of course, and unknown to men-folk. They had probably 
given him a warning to desist from his work, and he had neglected it. 
This is the suppressed premise of the story, but all Irish speakers 
would supply it for themselves as something self-evident. 
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ré fein a4sur 4 stain 45ur 4 MAtaip róo14 meor mop. 
ón €éao OoOmnad, can éir TeAcT 4-baile 06, LEIS ré 
Óarpmúonn 1 'oce4ó-pobuitl. . . . —bvud é fin 4 
cés0-ippionn, acc mo téan ! bud é an c-óirpmonn 
'Deifúiú “04 fp LEIS ré am. dn oróce. pin péin Cains 
mine Ait. Fuain ré nárúin 7 Tooil ré ppopnac 4 
fácon 00 $eonnao. ón maroin, LA api n-d mdse, 
fcnóc ré h-uite Speim ésvosi1s 00 bí Ap, A5up ap So 
bnÁC Leip, THTO an Tip, 45uf é Lom-noéTa, agu Leaban 
mór 'oo PEfiod ré Féin” 4 nBaevits “gur 1 Laroion an 
mutLac 4 Cinn. 

Dí an c-ataip lionta Le “bhón Agup. te bripead 
corde, A5ur nuoin Custard an métain An p10ce 4 paid 
4 h-aon-mac Ann, bi rí Féin beas-naC an mine, Com 
mait Leip. Cuipead peapbposantuige 1 notai an OCAfi 
Cogan, assur cusad op air é, ace Opp ré usta agi, 
asur apip eite, 7 b'éisin 0616 cead 4 Cinn 00 Cabsipie 
06 t401 'ÓeineA4ú, 

M Corvedétad ré Ait on biú ACT ANN rón muileann 
asur nm éaitpead ré sneim brd on DC ACT min asur 
bíolan, 4sur ni pacad ré & Co'0La4o Son An Leaban 
món Fo01 n-4 Ceann. Ip minic fa4oil, na 'oaoine an 
Leaban 'oo goo uóró, acc níon bela agur n 
rsonraó ré Leip, Con an dic. 

Dud $náú teir Out go. páinc. thor 4 opotevenee 
Leit-rhite 'oo'n muileann 4 paid 50 Leóft CAO azgur 
usin innti. Surdead ré mór 1 Lán na páince. asur 
nt pais caopa ná uan innt: naé mbert epuinnste 
na timdioll, asur toruipgead peipean 45 Léiseaó 
OOD 4p sn Leads Mon, Azur feapad p40 4s 
éiptesct leir so mbeit ré pdpuipte. Ann yin ve 
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The first Sunday, after coming home of him, he read Mass 
in the chapel of , . , that was his first Mass, and, 
my grief! it was the last Mass ever he read. That very 
night madness came upon him. Hegotarazor and thought 
to cut his mother’s throat. In the morning, the next day, 
he tore every bit of clothes that was on him, and off and 
away with him through the country, aud he naked, and a 
great book which he had written himself in Irish and Latin 
on the top of his head. 

The father was filled with grief and with heartbreak, and 
when the mother heard of the way in which her only son 
was, she herself almost went distracted as well as he. 
Servants were sent after Father Owen and he was brought 
back, but he broke from them again, and yet again, and at 
last they had to give him his own way. 

He would not sleep in any place except in the mill, and 
he would not eat a morsel of food at all except meal and 
watercress, and he would not go to sleep without the great 
book under his head. It was often the people thought to 
steal the book from him, but they were not able, and he 
would not part with it at all. 

It was his custom to go to a large field within half a 
mile from the mill, in which there were numbers of sheep 
and lambs. He used to sit down in the middle of the field 
and there was never a sheep or a lamb in it that would not 
be gathered-round him, and he used to begin reading to 
them out of the great book, and they used to stand listening 
to him until he would be tired. Then they used to come, 
each one of them, and lick his hands. 


1 Literally “give him the leave of his head.” 
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tigead SC 40n ACA, AD5ur 00 Lisgescd 140 4 Láma. 
Oi reap 4p D'ainm Pesospn O Rioprosin as éipteact 
teir aon uin amdin, 4-54n-fior 06, asur tug ré 
A-baile Leip An creanmóin 00 Cu0L4rÓó ré an T-ATsifi 
€6s§4n 0'4 TABSIFIT DONA CAOHCAID. 

“4 n-ainm an Atan an Mic asup 4n Sproparo 
Naoim. AméEn. 

“Girt liom, pib-pe até san peacad. TA 1b fao1 
ctipam 'Oé. TA feup 7 Luibeanna 45 Pap 04016, asur' 
TA culaid Desp bán oppard Le bun sconsmáil ceit 
45ur tipm. Assur ni’l son bneiceamnar oppaid 1 
nog Dun mbáir. Cá mb níor posna ná clann Gad 
00 nuS4Ú0 1 Dpe4c4ú;, spur beic psd 074 n0O054Ó 1 
'oceine móin 1 nN-ifpionn so ríonnuúíóe Tap éir 4 mbáir; 
muna mbeit ‘sup cup O14, TRS an 'Domain, a aon 
Mac anuap ap PLaiteap te pompla spur te ce4s4T 5 
00 tabaipit D616, s5ur te n-A rábáit. Acc feuc an 
CÚICIÚS4Ú Cugaoap 06 ap fon & Cmúobtóroe. Mar- 
Laigesoay 1 Busileadap é, agur Caitesoan pmugairpile 
palace af 4 Eaosn 76 naomtsa Cuipesoan cpdin 
'óeoLsaCc on 4 Ceann, sur núis piso rior i 50 
oaigion [oainsean] ain; agup “nA O141§ pin Cpocaoap 
é ap cpann. Act nuaip 01 ré 45 FASail BAip Orapipn fé 
ón 4 Stain maiteamnasp 00 Cob4ine 06161 nois na 
‘opoc-trdaroe tugsoap 06, Óin DO múnne ré 140 onn 4 
Oeilb Féin, asur Caipbedn ré 0616 4 mófecéúmacca Le 
miopbaile1d an an tpaosal po. Opart 1404p bhac 
é, asur ceil Pesos an T-eaposl 6, ACT “né O141f 


8 The Irish when speaking English feel the want of a distinctive 
plural form for “you,” “your”—these being now used as singular 
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There was a man of. the name of Peter O’Riordan 
listening to him once, without his knowledge, and he 
brought home with him the sermon that he heard Father 
Owen giving to the sheep. 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“Listen to me, ye that are without sin. Ye are under 
the care of God. There are grass and herbs growing for 
_ye,® and there are nice white garments upon ye, to keep ye 
warm and dry. And there is no Judgment for ye after 
yer death. Ye are more happy than the children of Eve 
who were born in sin, and who would be a-burning in a 
great fire in hell for ever after their death, were it not that 
God, the King of the world, sent His only Son down out of 
Heaven to give them example and doctrine, and to save 
them. But behold the requital that they made Him for 
His trouble. They abused Him and they smote Him, and 
cast foul spits upon His very-holy face. They put a crown 
of thorns upon His head and bruised it down tightly upon 
Him, and after that they hanged Him upon a tree. But 
when he was dying He asked His Father to grant them 
forgiveness after all the ill-usage that they had given Him 
for He made them in His own image, and He showed to 
them His great power with miracles in this world. The 
thief Judas betrayed Him, and Peter the Apostle reneagued 


forms, and they very sensibly make it out of “ye” and “ye’r.” It is 
a wonder the English have not long ago followed their example. 
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rin tus ré eocnaca FLoicir ó, asur bud é an Céad 
P4p4, asur cup ré an bonn an €a4sLair' Cacoilceaó 
te n-án OTPEGpusad 1 mbeALAC nó nShóT4; 45u07 ní'L 
DAOZAL Af 4n cé LeonFor D1, acc mo.bnón ! ní t mónán 
ás teanamaine oí!” 'Oubainc ré mónán eite ve’n 
urónc céaona Leip na CAopacaidb. 


An cnácnónáa fin Capad ón PAysfe pannáirce an an 
Ati €óson O Risin, sur topaig ré a5 cAvwsipnc 
comaipile 06. ACT DUbAITIT ón c-óúain €ósan teir, 
“ Coirs 00 beut! ip peacach spdnna Cú, 404 45 Cup 
nó nodsoine amús” Le opoc-fompta.” 

“ Cia an 6401?” an Pan Pagapc papypdipoe. 

‘““AInnpedcard mé pin uir,” an ran c-ÓCóin €o$san. 
“uain Slac cú ono beannwigte, pinne cú thi Se4l- 
Amnda 00 "O14, mon ATA nún faoipoine, Seanmnatig- 
eact, a5ur tmat-bottansp. Anoip acd fiop 4540 FO 
mg-mait nac bpuil cú 45 consbáil, DO Seallamna 1 
0TA016 AN UmhAL-bocTANAILP ; O17 TA TEAC, TALS, DA 
adup caoyug 4540, agup TA ns céa0TA punt 4540 
ann ran mbanc. fFua2in cú on circe pin 6 na Ds0INId 
boóca, 7 ní! Lá ran creaCcmain naé brpeiceann cú DO 
Cómh-Cnéacúim Óe veas-nac [a5] FÁSoil báir Leip an 
ocpur, 45ur ní nmoinneanr Tura ‘00 fparddpeap Le6—mi 
Cusann cú speim te nite 061d. NA cuin ceirc opm- 
fa So n-ACnuis1ú cú oo flite, no oóistíú mé on 
méao téir 456UT coiice 4t4 1 0” 0500; A5up Fappard 
mé Cú san capall gan caAopia.” i 

Dud é an. 4n mbétan món '0ubA4inE ré an Caine fed, 
4sup bí 'oneom ve Dsoinib a5 éirceoCc Leir, 45ur ip 
061§ 50 bruit curo 'oíob beó for. 
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Him, and yet after that He gave him the Keys of Heaven, 
and he was the first Pope, and He established the Catholic 
Church to guide us in the way of grace, and there is no 
danger of whosoever shall follow it, but, my grief! there 
are not many following it.” 

He said many more things of the same kind to the sheep. 


That evening the parish priest met Father Owen O’Ryan, 
and began to give him some advice. But Father Owen said 
to him, “ Hold your tongue, you are a vile sinner, you are 
putting the people astray by your example.” 

“How so?” said the parish priest. 

“T'll tell you that,” says Father Owen. ‘ When you 
took sacred orders you made three promises to God, namely, 
secret of confession, chastity, and lowly poverty. Now you 
know perfectly well that you are not keeping your promise 
about lowly poverty, because you have a house and land 
and cows and sheep, and you have hundreds of pounds in 
the bank. You got that treasure from the poor people, and 
there is not a day in the year but you see your fellow 
creatures almost dying with the hunger, yet you do not 
divide your riches amongst them; you do not give them a 
morsel to eat. Put no question to me until you change your 
ways or I shall burn all the hay and oats that is in your 
haggard, and I shall leave you without a horse or a sheep.” 

It was on the high-road that he held this talk, and there 
were a number of people listening to him, and no doubt 


there are some of them alive yet. 
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mM £4c4tú 'ouine an dit An T-ACaIn C6San as ceacc 
cum an muilinn 4n o1dce fin, map bUD Sn4C6oc Ler, 
asur bi imnrde mop on 4 atop A5ur ap 4 métaip, dp 
esgla Sun D410Te ‘D0 bí ré. Nuaip bf ré matt [oéis- 
eannach] ann pan ordce, a5ur nuamp bi na reanórós- 
ancót!óe uile "na Fcoolad, fusip An C-aCain Lain'péin 
1 cuard ré cum 4n tmhuitinn. Tuain o’forsait ré an 
‘oopup, Connainc ré an muileann Larca ruar, om 
Lonnpac a4sur 04 mbud é an Sdn “oo bi 074 Lapad. 
Dud thipneamait an feap Donnéad O Riain, acc bí 
FAITCIOP Af Dul aptesch. “D'fIilL ré an sip asur 
Ooms ré fear eile, pean Ve nA Siotapdnais, agur 
nus leir é. Cuard an bert aca ann pin cum an 
muilinn, asup nudp cuaoap apteach conncaoap 4n 
T-ACAIN €Cósan "na COVLAD, asur an teaban món for 
n-a Ceonn, 46ur' peite mop slésest ’na feapam an 
“BAC c4oib 06. Tut an c-aCóitn 1 Loise, a5up b'éisin 
'oo'n feag, eite 4 1omóon 4-baite teir. Dí ré cinn 
bneóróce "na O1410 fin, ASM níon fás ré An Leabató. 
50 ceann cy mí. í 

Do biod rotur món Ann rón muileann h-uile ordce 
na O1IS fin, can éif A VeIC 4 CLOSE, Adup biow 
easta mon ón na '0401n16 prudsal an an mbóúan DO BI 
te h-oir an muilinn, 6 tuiTead oonóaour NA h-ordce ; - 
asur ní Ciubpad piso coince cum an muilinn te n-a 
cTumiugad no Le n-4 meitc. Act vo biod an pot- 
wpse 45 dul Capt, h-uile ordce, asur na cloca a5 
obáin. 

Seat seomn 'n4 104 pin 00 cuipead an T-ACaipi 
€ó$a4n so ceac mop 1 mVAIl-sat-cluat 4 paid DAoine 
ann “o bi sf mine nó ap 4 Scéilt, acc níon main ré 
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Nobody saw Father Owen coming to the mill that night, 
as it was his custom to do, and his father and mother were 
very anxious for fear lest it was drowned he was. When 
it was late at night and when the servants were all asleep, 
the father got a lantern and went to the mill. When he 
opened the door he saw the mill lit up as bright as if it was 
the sun that was shining upon it. Dennis O’Ryan was a 
courageous man, but he was, afraid to goin. He retu-ned 
and waked up another man, a man of the Gillerans, and 
brought him with him. The pair went to the mill, and 
when they entered it they saw Father Owen asleep, and the 
big book under his head, and a great shining ram standing 
on each side of him. His father fell into a faint, and the 
other man had to carry him home with him. He was sick 
and ailing after that, and never left his bed for three 
months. 

There used to be a great light in the mill every night 
after that, from ten o'clock on, and the- people used to be 
greatly afraid of walking on the road that was beside the 
mill from the time that night would fall, and they used not 
to bring oats to the mill to dry it or to grind it. But the 
mill-wheel used to be going round every night and the 
stones used to be working. 

A short time after that Father Owen was sent to a great 
house in Dublin where mad people and people out of their 


senses were; but he did not live long in it. He died, and 
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A reo ann. Pusaip pé bár; asur níon main 4n T-ataip 

ná an métaipn 4 Ofsad ’na Ólois. “Onuroe4ó-ruafr an 

muilesnn, assur nil bpson wipse 45 cech, Cuise te 

VUsADANTAID, ACT oein P14’7D FO ScLuineann muinncip 

nA h-dite an fot-uipse 45 obaip h-uile oróce for Ann. 
& iit ba & 

OS fo 04n eile 00 fudipesr 6 mo CApaio Cománr 
DancLais 00 CuALaId é As 4 mhdtaipt ‘00 pugad TIM- 
CiOLL cette thile 6 Déat-an-4ta 1 Scono0sé Mug CO. 
Oudbaipict pipe so mba Hndt Led an piorsa fo 00 Sabait 
Ann fan créipéa4L h-uile Oormnaé nuain bi pipe ós. 
Tuas son teanamaine ‘oo’n 'oeas-nór pin anoir ! 
Saoit mire sun LoCC4C Tpusiluigte vo bi an 04n fo 
ó1C1, A5ur leapuig mé é, mon T2401L mé, Le foctaib 'oo 
Cum 1 plabpacaid [ ] cum na Linte 00 óéanam corm- 
tom, ACT puoineor AMAC 6 Poin so paid Té s1c1 beas- 
né 1 Sceónc, asur Sun oainedd é sp An Leaban air ceac 
rin aii ap Cnácc mé éeana, an ‘Ror Spropavdtea,”’* 
Leabap 4 bruit h-wile foc Ofpoc-filideséta Ann. 
Deipim ann ro é man 00 tears mire é, ap na Pagait 
cam ón mOapclaigeac, in níon brid monán é man 
cá ré ANN fan Leaban Cá 4 Lán eite ran. Leaban 
ACC ni Cusaim onn fo acc an més fudip mé ó'n 


mOapclaigesc. 
pailte A máúain. 
fáilce 4 madcap a’p 4 maisioean, 
'De'n Aon 014 Ann 4 Ci, t 
& Teampoitl Lúcsáineac na bplaitear, 
[4] Lóircín san catad [¢0100’]. 


“feuc an 'oán “iors muine 7 lopeph,” fuar. “Do cldbusitesd 
cóip 'oe'n Leabar TO, 00 Fusip me o foin 6m’ €441 DA1t1 Comin, 
45 Muineacdn 1835, agup veipteap Suí Maicii O Ceinnrorg 00 uin 
Baeveitys aif. 

f “Ann 4 ot,” oubaryic Té. 

1 Bee above, the poem of “ Jesus Mary and Joseph.” A copy of this 
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the father and mother did not live long after him. The 
mill was closed up, and there has not been a drop of 
water coming to it for years, but they say that the people 
of the place hear the mill-wheel working in it every night 
still. 

x & % & 

Here is another poem I got from my friend, Thomas 
Barclay, who had it from his mother, who was born about 
four miles from Ballina in the County Mayo. She said 
that they used to sing this piece every Sunday in the 
chapel when she was young. A pity that this good custom 
is not followed now! I thought that she had this poem in 
a faulty and corrupt way, and I corrected it, as I thought, 
by inserting words in brackets to make the lines more even, 
But I have since discovered that she had it almost cor- 
rectly, and that; it was taken out of that curious book of 
which I spoke before, the “Spiritual Rose,”! a book in 
which is every kind of bad poetry. I give it here in the way 
that I arranged it when I got it from Thomas Barclay, for 
it is better than the way it was printed. There is a lot 
more of this poem in the book, but I only give what I got 
from his mouth. 

WELCOME O MOTHER. 


_ Welcome take O Maid and Mother 
From the Godhead’s One-in-three, 
Holy temple wrought for heaven, 
Habitation still to be.? 


a HH HH mmmiam,eii— mm 


book which was given me by my friend, Mr. David Comyn was 
rinted in Monaghan in 1835, and it is said that ib was ‘‘ Mathew 
"Kennedy ” who Irished it. 
2 Ziterally. Welcome O mother and maiden | from the One God 
in his Three (persons) | O joyous temple of the heavens | Tabernacle 
not worn-out for ever. 
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[2] fótáir sada cruinnis” 

Ló] Crainn paitm ann a ruróe, 
ó Sátroín na bpléariúin 

[Ac4] Lán-Seanmnutróe. 


fáilce 4 attic na He4CCA, 
& €átaoin Solaim an qs, 
Duaró baipte na bplLaicear 
An t-6n Le teine [Ff]. 


[fáitce] 4 tompa 'óíoinn 
[táitce] a plac Lán ve 6Lác, 
[ráitce] 4 mil h-sorbe(?) Sampron, 
[fáitce] tesé OE So opdt. 


Bud ceanc o'n Mac Riosva 
A pabail ó [54é] ppor, 

Ann o 7416 clann Avdaith 
[Do bi] seinnte 1 Loc. 


ón bean naom vo tos ré 

le bert 45 O1úil 4 caoib', 
1onnar' naé Luispeao 

SmAv peacard uilim Corde’. 


táitce 4 Spran plosarhart 

Ait at otionneaiseann an Fíon-Stóin, 
[D0 éuaró] vere scéim aft aif, 

Asur pinnesd ve'n Dic feóil. £ 


wee 


Saé cuinreac,” oubainc ré. 
f Ap pon 4 ocíonncaiseann,” 'oubainc ré. 
E“Rinnesd peóil oe'n Bprstap,” oubainc ré. 


O solace of every weary one | O palm tree set up | O garden of 
pleasure | that art full chaste. 

Welcome O ark of the law | O throne of Solomon the king | 
Victory of the baptism of the heavens ; | the gold (refined) by fire 
is she, 
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Solace of the sick and weary, 
Spreading palm and fragrant tree, 

Garden walled around with pleasure, 
Innocent, and chaste, and free. 


Welcome arc of purest judgment 
Throne of David’s mighty sire, 
Victory baptized from heaven, 
Gold refined and purged with fire. 


Welcome fleece of high protection, 
Welcome O thou blossom-rod, 

Welcome honey-comb of Sampson, 
Welcome house and home of God. 


Meet it was the kingly scion 

Should be saved from stain and spot, 
Common to the race of Adam, 

In their sin and shame begot. 


Hence He chose her pure and holy, 

On whose breast He meekly hung, 
To the spotless one and stainless, 

Free from stain and spot He clung. 


Welcome Sun of regal splendour, 

In whose face a glory burned, 
Backwards, paces ten, revolving, 

Now the Word to Flesh is turned. 


Welcome O protecting fleece | welcome rod full of blossom | 
Welcome pleasant (?) honey of Sampson | Welcome house of God 
for ever. 

It was right for the Royal Son | to save her from every spot | in 
which the race of Adam was [stained] | which were begot in fault. | 

The holy woman he chose | to be sucking her side | so that there 
should not lie | a blemish of sin upon her for ever, 

Welcome O regal sun | on whom the true glory turns | ten paces 
went it backwards | and of the word was made flesh. 
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Cum “uine 4jrougad 6 iphíonn 
So Dárnntar [seal] an mig, 
[Teuc] Dia mop na Belartear 
1 ptdbla ann 4 Lurde. 


* * * & 


CY} 


An tile amears cfíonac 
A Cpmetniop an c-atarzi-nithe, 
A Stan-neuLc ann pan oróce 
Óeinear polar o'n Cúinne. 
Surómo 4 naom-fhuine 
So h-tmatlt, ó cróoróe, 
No h-uaine caintice feo 
San 'oiúLcaó 0616 4-€0100’. 


Stiupais vo Fealrbrósanca 

So pavdapic Cyiopt na ngzap, 
Sud ofpamn 4 Maisoean 

nop a’p] an úair án mbáif. * 


Cá curo maic béapipalseacta ann pan tTrean-leabari, 
ACT cá ré wile so h-olc. Cá an Cur 1T mó ve cumta 
Le 'oaotn1í6 naC 416 aon eGLap Aca ón fiop-filrdeact 
ná nSa4eó6€2L,1f 0015 Sun Tapipaingesd an curv if mó 
50 TeipriíheaC ap ceanso1Ó éigin eile. ón an 4064p pin 
TA ré mi-binn “onoó-bLarca, 45ur curo mop De Opoc- 
litpugte 061-Lé1g§ Te. ós ro pompla no 06, ot 


*A5 ro cúpla bészipa ap an Leabait 50 Dipieaé map cLébuart- 
Tedfi 140. Cá 4 Ldn eile fan án fo. 
Failte mhathir agus a Maighdion | Don aon Dia dtri 
Teampull luaghir na naingiol | Lostin gan chaoidh. 
Solas gah turseach | crann pailim na sith. 
Gardin a phlesir | Lon geanamnaigh. 
* * * * 
Failte Ghrian riahghal | Ar son a dtiontain a nfhioghir 
Deith goeim air ais | Rinnamh feoil do mbreithir. 
Chum a duine ardamh o Ifrion | go Parthus a righ 
Dia mor na bhflaighios | A stabla na iiugh (sic). 
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Man to raise from hell to heaven, 
Opening Paradise for all, 

See the God of worlds unnumbered, 
Lying in a stable’s stall. 


* * * Bi 


Lily amongst weeds, a terror 
To the serpent ambush-curled, 
Purest star of deepest midnight, 
Daxting light through all the world. 


We beseech thes Holy Mary 
Praying humbly here to-day, 

From our canticles and praises 
Turn, thou pure one, not away. 


Keep, protect, and steer thy servant, 
Let him dwell with Christ for aye, 

Pray for us we pray thee, Virgin, 
When our soul deserts its clay. 

There is a good deal of versification in this old book, but 
it is all bad. The most of it is composed by people who 
had no knowledge of the true poetry of the Gaels. No 
doubt most of it was hastily translated out of some other 
language. For this reason it is unmelodious, ungraceful, 


and a great deal of it ill-spelt and unreadable. Here is an 


To raise people from hell | to the bright Paradise of the king | 
behold the great God of the heavens | lying in a stable. 


The lily amongst brushwood(?) | who shaketh the serpent; | O 
clear star in the night | which giveth light to the universe. 


We pray, O Holy Mary, |! humbly from our heart | these hours of 
canticles | not to refuse for ever. 


Steer thy servant | to the view of Christ of the graces, | Pray for 
us, O Virgin | Now, and at the hour of our death. 
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“ Offic ainnim Iosa.” Staodann an teaban “neamh- 
nuaill ” (?) ap na nannc4ib Seas po. Curp nd p04 
boCc4 To 1 Scompysisro Le fiop-abpdnaid ppropwodlta 
na nosoine Féin. 


“neamnudlltl” AS an ROS SP1IORsDALTA, 


Tosa an tra mhusclas tu an mo mheomhair 

Bion mo chraoidh air lasamh le gah luaghair, 
Ach nuair a thig tu lathair a rare gah maitheis 
Bioghain manam ambuil aoibhnis Flaighos. 


no Afi — 
Iosa bheir trocaire uaid na cheatha 
Soilse ar gceadfaidh lan fhuaran na beatha, 
Le fior sholas bhethaidh tu ar geradh 
Ta da thiolcaid os cionn ar fior iaraidh (!) 


no afip :'— 
O Iosa glac seilbh air manam a nocht 
Agus dibir uainn a hule locht, 
Ionas go mbeamh shinn saor o gah innis 
Go mblasaidh an saogh’l do thiolcaith bhille. 


TA cid De NA “ nearhnuailt” níor binne “ná 14°0 fo, 
ACT cá AN Curo 17 M6 4c4’D0NA FO ted. AE ro cupla 
ceann 'oe nA Cinn ip fear, PSpiobta ama asur 
Uucmúsce 1 Ssceonc. 

ní bpuil ceót com fóin no motad Com Sfúnn, 
No 45 éirceacc cluap stór com binn, 

m Tís 4 pmuaineath Le cporde 50 bat 

An c-ainm “ó Sloprnap pin, fopa áit np5pad. 


Asur apip :'— 
{A] iora acá nó tíonman 1 nstúór; 
Puaipt duard ap Séap-Seata an báir, 
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example or two from the ‘‘ Office of Jesus’ name.” The 
book calls these short verses neamhnuaill (1) Compare 
these poor effusions with the real spiritual songs of the 
people themselves. 


NEAMHNUAILL FROM THE SPIRITUAL ROSE. 


O Jesus when thou awaknest in my memory, 

My heart lies fired with every joy, 

But when thou comest forward, in the sight (2)ofevery goodness, 
My soul be’s as it were [in the] felicity of heaven. 


or again— 


O Jesus who gavest mercy from thee in showers, 
Light our senses, full spring of life, 

With true light of life thou art our love, 

And thy gifts (1) are beyond our true asking (?) 


or again-— 


O Jesus, take possession of my soul to-night, 
And banish from us every evil, 

So that we may be safe from every * * *(?) 
And that the world may taste thy sweet gifts. 


Some of the ‘‘neamhnuaill” are more melodious than 
these, but the most of them are miserable enough. Here 
are a couple of the best, properly written and spelt: 

There is no music so gentle, or praise so pleasant, 
Nor in the hearing of ears voice so sweet, 


No heart is ever able to conceive it 
That very glorious name, Jesus, our love. 


and again— 


O Jesus, who art very full of grace, 
Who hast obtained victory over the bitter gate of Death, 
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Tapipainseann vo Sean finne so oLúc 
Afi n-earburó ann pin róruiseann cu.” 


Ip cormúitl so bruit na ceatpamna po aiptpste 
ó'n mDéagnta, act TA Cúis DSnTa piop-Saedeataca 1 


* The above gives us some notion of the gradual decay of Irish learn- 
ing and of the artificial translated religious poetry of the beginning 
of this century, printed, and probably composed by the clergy, who 
were already becoming Anglicised. But the attempt made about 
this time to replace Irish religious poetry by English, sounds a 
lower depth still, Here are some specimens which I find printed 
and bound up with Irish poems in an Irish MS. of mine, with a 
sheepskin cover, which has the following colophon, ‘‘ wrote by me 
John MacMahon, philomath, Dear Island, 1824, in the month of July.” 
The English poems bound up with the Irish MS., were printed in 
little booklets or leaflets, and appear to be of about the same date. 
Here is the extraordinary prose preface to one of them entitled,— 
“ A Hymn on the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin Mary, first to 
the inspection (sic) of the Most Rev. the titular Bishop of Dublin, 
and published with his approbation.” The preface does not speak 
highly for the bishop’s knowledge of English as a literary language. 
It runs— 


“ Beloved Brethren, as nothing tends to promote human happiness 
and the cause of religion so much as the Bibles which are printed 
upon the wise institutions of the Gospel, because they insensibly 
warm the will of man into sentiments of Devotion, and a pure desire 
for the Catholic Faith, so essentially to rise (sic) a prospect in our 
hearts for the dignity of the Christian Religion, for the peace and 
prosperity of the public in general, and also to frustrate the private 
influence of ir-religion, I heretofore (sic) recommend this Psalm to 
my people, and hope that every clergyman will recommend it to his 
flock.” 


&s 


The poem itself begins, “Dear Christians of Christ’s useful (!) 
name,” and here are a few specimen lines from it exactly as printed.— 


The second joy this heavenly bride 
Felt rising in her breast, 
Thro’ when Saint Elizabeth cried, 
Men or women thou art blest. 
The Lord is thy womb enshrined 
This wound will I restore 
To all the world that bliss which man 
For her renounced before. Hallelujah. 
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Thy affection draws us closely, 
Our wants, then, Thou dost satisfy. 


It is possible that these quatrains may have been trans- 
lated from English, but there are five poems of a purely Irish 


When humbly prostrate on the ground 
You were delivered of a son, 

Three Eastern kings, Messiah’s crowned, 
Tho’ in a manger rolld. 

The fourth joy, this the Virgin knew, 
Whilst heavenly light unsulted (sic). 

Sent down the gospel from the spheret (sic) 
To teach a guilty world. Hallelujah. 


Another of these English religious poems is called ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Address,” and begins thus— 


Glory be to God on high, glory be to him again, 

Glory be to him for ever, and ever, that suffered for all men. 

The Blessed Virgin thus she said, dear Son pray let it be, 

Perform the promises you’ve made, perform them now to me. 

Glory be to God on high, glory be to him again, 

Glory be to him for ever, and ever, that suffered for all men. 
St. Francis sits at God’s right hand, St. Francis sits on high, 

Come to me you children all, for none of you eternally shall dic. 


¥ Lá * * * * 


All you that’s invested in my Cord, all you that has it on, 
All you that’s invested in my Cord, shall follow the holy Lamb. 


Here is the first verse of another fragmentary poem on St. Francis. 


St. Francis, poor and naked, his penance first began, 

St. Francis, bare and naked, lamenting for his sins, 

St. Francis seeking Jesus, till he found his wounds at last, 

O may these wounds be written and engraved upon our hearts. 


Neither poet, nor printer, nor even bishop seem to have been 
thoroughly athome in English! These effusions are miserable, com- 
pared with the beautiful traditional religious poetry which lived 
upon the lips of the people in such abundance then, and of which 
we have been able to save so many specimens even at this eleventh 
hour. 
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noeiplesad an Le4baif, 4n CEAD éeann 4C4 Af PIANTAIB 
ifpinn, Topuisesr mon fo: 
Beith le ghlacan [?] na dhcharaand [?] viugh siordhubh, 
Dorochadas cruinnigh a niffrion iotrach,* 
Nil cuimsiot * dearbh air Fhairsinge a crhaois duibh ; 
Na air fhad a dhoimhnat * nil rarc no fis air. 

Cá noóot Scedatpamnsa 0645 fan oán ro. ip é an 
oss “án “Cómnáó sn ónam 'oamanca Leip an 
SConp.” TA not sceatpamna ann. Ás To an Cé40 
eann ACA, 50 'oineaCc man CLOBUAILEAD E: 


A Dear an Tanam a gleacamh uime a cliugh chulip (?) 

Le heasgain threan a neigin dioltais 

Narab e do theatha a chuirp mhallaigh an ghoiomh uile ; f 
A cru bocht gurana nar ghraidh an rioghat* mhaith. 


Ip é an thiomhad 'oán, “Tanpact on ppéimh án 
sCperoim, 1 nodn.”$ TA cettpe ceacnamna 0645 
Ann, 45ur coruiseann ré : 

Gach molamh Gloir onier is buidheachas, : 

Do thabhairt don Tronaid fiormhoa dhligh muid 8 
Do athair na Gloir is do mhor mhac Iosa, 

Is don Spirod naomh na gras air chach do seaoilas, 

Ip é an ceatpathsad píora an Dies Ir, 1 n5aevdeits, 
teir an Acai Deaptnapro O Cotdin (?). TA eótar 
454M Af Cúis sipepugctid oen 04n ro 1 nSseveits, apn 
A lagav. Coratseann ré peo: ~ 

La na feirge laud (sic) an leurscrios, 


La mbeidh criocha thrid a cheile, . 
Mur deir Dabhi ’is Tybeala. 


*Tabaipt PA veapa nad ponncap an “sch” ann pan psopinaé 1 
5canamain an áin ped, ace ““4OCH4C ” 1 n-áir “foécapiaé,” 7 
“niogac” 1 n-áir “mosacvr,” Jo. ip cputugad é po Sufí cumav é 
1 SCúis ULavd forpt, no “béroipt 1 Sconvsé na Mive, ap Tedpainn 
Cúise Ulan. 
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character in the end of the book. The first one, on the pains 
of hell, begins thus :— 

To be with * * * *(?) of the * * * *(?) thick, ever-black 

Darkness gathered in lower hell, 

There is no certain supposition concerning the width of its 

black gullet, 
Nor on the extent of its depth,there is no sight or knowledge of it 
There are nineteen quatrains in this poem. The second 

poem is “The conversation of the damned Soul with the 
Body.” There are nine quatrains init. Here is the first 
of them exacily as it is printed : 

The Soul says taking upon it * * * * * * (2) 

With a powerful curse, in the necessity of revenge, 


No hail to thee * accursed Body of the evil deed 
Poor, vile worm that loved not the good kingdom. 


The third poem is entitled, “ An attempt at the root of 
our religion in poetry.” There are fourteen stanzas in it, 
and it begins :— 

Every praise, glory, honour, and thanks 

We ought to give to the truly great Trinity. 

To the Father of glory, and his son, Jesus, 

And to the Holy Spirit of Grace. which he lets loose upon 
everyone. 


The fourth piece is the Dies Irae in Irish by Father 
Bernard O’Calain. I know of at least five translations of 
this piece into Irish. It begins— 


The day of anger, the day of destruction, 
The day that countries shall be through other, 
As David and the Sybill say. 


EEE Re Eas 
+ =5niom uilc. F i 
tno map cloduaiteeat é, “aig so irauht air phreimh ar gore 
digh a ndan”! © 
§ b'erosn “ propt-rhdp OLismro.” 
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Ip 6 an 'pán 'oeineannac “'Dán an ‘Ouine 'Oonstó,” 
‘00 Cum an pagayit céaona Cá Dee Sceatpaha ann, 
45 To AN 04 Ceann TOPs, TSI'ÍODC4 amac 1 Sceatic. 

San am 4 path mipe ós 
Ip tomva fin pos, Fapiaop! 
Le h-ionmuinn na cotta po mon 
Do tus mé 00 óS-mnáib an TPaOsart. 
ip toma fin ceasars ó'n Scléin 
4 véstipad liom Féin, so Fíor, 
04 bpeacainn Le coil, a’p Le méin, = 
Supt 8’ tonnann ’p 04 nvéanparde *a sniorm.” 

Oo tug mé an MEAD To sp AN teaban pin man 
fompla on an pont nuíio mMi-fPlLaccrhiap Opot-oLarTa 
ATA Anh, Óin ní L'ouine ann ran mile 'oo connainc an 
Leaúaigún reo no 00 Cudalard THAT sip apd. Tá 
brusin na oaoine don BLap on nA pioraid reo, 7 ní paid 
y14°0 COITCIONN ; ní CuaLar pam Aon Ceann 4C4 ACC an 
“Pailte 4 Mataip” 6 Beat Dune an did. 


ós ro Deannacc ón Ssoóbait map ruainear é 6 
m' Caparo, Tofma Doncuic, vo tuoin é ó feon 1 
SConopaeé Mug Co: 


beannact an ssóbail. 


éroeaú puair mé ó MAcaip Íona, 
mais oean nsomts acd ap neain, 
Deacac mé nae fil mé fásat, 
Act rLán m'anam” Le vo buat.. 


—BeAeeun-uunnenis 


* As ro mar cLóbuailcear pan Leabap é :— , 

Sa nam a rabh mise og | Is uime sin pog fa rair | Le hanmhain na 
colla ro mhor | A thug me do oig mhna ’n teaoghail. 

Is uime sin teagasg o'n gcleir | A dearadh liom fein go fior | Du 
bpeacain le toil is le mein | gur bhannan sda ndeanfidh gniomh. 
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The last poem is the “poem of the Spendthrift” which 
the same priest composed. ‘There are ten quatrains in it. 
Here are the first two, properly written out : 


In the day when I was young, 
Many was the kiss, alas! 
With too great fleshly affection, 
I gave to the young women of the world. 


Many is the instruction (I got) from the clergy 
Who used to say to myself, with truth, 

If I were to sin with the will and with the inclination, 
That it was the same as though the deed had been done. 


I have given this much out of the book as an example of 
the ungraceful, tasteless stuff that is in it, for there is not 
one person in a thousand who has seen this book or heard 
ef it. hese pieces never became popular on the mouths of 
the people, for I never heard one of them, except the 
“ Welcome Mother” from the lips of anyone. 


Here is the Blessing of the Scapular as I got it from my 
friend Miss Borthwick, who got it from the mouth of a man 
in the county Mayo. 


THE BLESSING OF THE SCAPULAR. 


I have found a garb from Mary Mother,' 
The Holy Maiden who dwells on high, 
She guards with the hem of her cloak my soul, 
An undeserving sinner I. 


lZiterally.—A dress I got from the Mother of Jesus | Holy Maiden 
who is in heaven | a sinner am I who am not worthy to get it | but 
the health of my soul (be) with thy mantle. 
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& maisoean cúmaccac SLónmarm teannwusce, 
AS 4 bpuil mé fAo1 V0 P514T. 
1 n-ainm án Atti aT4 ón neam 
sur an mic 4 o'pulaing an pian. 
An Spiofiao Naom áit neapitusad, 
ósur an MaiSoean Muizie o'án orpedstugad ! 
Nop as5up so bic. 
Asur An usp án mbáir. Améen. 


MOS ro ceann Zea eile 00 ruúoin mé ó mac th 
fuaróms op Conoaé Mug C6, sip a nSLooÓConh 
“Dán na Leapta ” :— 


04n na leapt. 


Sinim ann pan Leabaró to 
May finpeao* ann pan uars, 
faoipr0in cpusrd vo Snivim Leac. 
O "014, afbolóro TA mé *1app419 Ofte, 
F401 Vfloc-7410T16 mo béil, 
f401 Opoc-pmusintibd mo Cyorde, 
£401 Ofoé-Sniomapesis mo cotta, 
Sac m0 oubpap naé 114146 pior, 
Hse nró Seatlap agup nap Cóimlíonar. 
Pronnam |bhonnaim] m'anam ouit, & tiie “Dé, 
evroin 00 04 Láim. 
4 maisoean beannuisce. 
na cfú h-ainste ip áittoe 1 BeLaiteap 
So n4ib [as] cúmoac m'anam 
Noir a5up anoét 45u7T 50 bide, 
ósur' api uain mo báir. ómén. 


ós To paroip eite Le pad 45 UL “na Lurúe Do 'úuine. 
Ni Cuimnigim ci4 ward T5níobor ríor é. 


** Sinim,” oubaipc Té. 
O powerful glorious blessed Virgin | beneath whose shield I am | 
in the name of the Father who is in heaven | and of the Son who 
suffered the pain. 
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Powerful, glorious, blessed Maiden, 
! Shield me and take me in thy train, 
In the name of the Father who dwells on high, 
And the Son in the sky who suffered pain. 


May the Holy Spirit guard us, 
And the Virgin Mary ward us, 
Now and till our latest breath, 
Now and at the hour of death. 


Here is another short one which I got from Mac Rury, 
from the county Mayo, which is called the “ Bed Dán.” 


THE BED DÁN. 


I stretch in this bed 

As I shall stretch in the tomb, 

A hard confession I make to Thee. 
-O God, absolution I am asking of Thee 

For the evil-sayings of my mouth, 

For the evil-thinkings of my heart, 

For the evil-actions of my fiesh. 

Everything that I have said that was not true. 
Everything that I have promised and have not fulfilled, 
I give Thee my soul, O Son of God 

Between Thy two hands. 


O Blessed Virgin, 
The three angels highest in heaven, 
May they be protecting my soul 
Now and to-night and for ever, 
And at the hour of my death. Amen. 


Here is another prayer to be said by a person going to 
rest at night. I do not remember from whom I wrote it 
down. 


ee 


The Holy Spirit strengthen me | and the Virgin Mary guide me | 
now and for ever | and at the hour of our death. Amen. 
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Parvin na h-oróce, 


Sinpro mé rior ap an Leabard reo 

mar [oo] pinead mac 06 4f an Seyptorp. 
Dpat Brisve v0 bere man T54b4t opm ; 
4 Marsvean SLónman mo mile sháó ta, 
Caparo m'anam” Leip an bplaiteap FÁs ail, 
4 iors Chíorc vo ceupaó fi an Score, 
'D'FulLains na ceuvra 'sur na milte loic, 
'Díbih Sac wile olc 

'O'á DFPuil, as bhac onm anocc 

Vorao1b anam” assur cuinp; 

ónoir asupr 4p wait mo báir. Amén. 


ós ro unnuise eile vo Fuótin mo Capa Nopma 
Doncuic ó Pesoap O Coinceannainn ó 1nirmeaóon. 
Ip cormúit i Leip an bparoifún 00 tus mé éeana4 rán 
Tiovol “ ó Dainpiogan na bFuLaicear.” 


Sloin & Cain. 
Slop 'n ata, slop 'n mac [sc], 
Slop 'n Óra naomta, 
Slop oo'n RF o'íoméait an efor 
Adu 00 ceannms na aoine. 
Molad mór Leip an Réalc eóLtair 
'S i muine mátair iopa. 
&T 4 maioean na porttre 
'S 4 MaiSvean na sLóine, 
Ip Leac Snidim mo éapaoro 
Of maroin asup tpdtndna. 
Tatars F401 mo compro 
sur cuir mé apt an edtar, 
A5ur cuir mo corde cum aise 
So pilfro mé na vedpa, 
S0 océio mé so [ori] -na plaitir 
ór reaó na sLóire. 


: Literally.—Glory to the Father, glory to the Son | glory to the holy 
God | glory to the King who bore the cross | and who bought the 


people | great praise be to the guiding star | she is Mary, Mother of 
J ests, 
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A NIGHT PRAYER. 


I shall stretch myself down on this bed 

As the Son of God was stretched upon the cross, 
The mantle of Brigid to be for a scapular on me. 
O glorious Virgin, my thousand loves thou art, 
The friend of my soul to obtain the heaven. 

O Jesus Christ who wast crucified upon the cross, 
Who didst suffer the hundreds and the thousands of wounds, 
Banish every evil 

That is spying for me to-night, 

With regard to soul and body, 

Now and at the hour of my death. Amen. 


Here is another prayer which my friend, Miss Borthwick, 
got from Peter O’Concannon in Inismeadhon. It is like 
the little prayer which I have given already under the title 
“O Queen of the Heavens.” 


GLORY TO FATHER AND TO SONA 


Glory to Father and to Son, 
Glory to God most holy, 
Glory to Him who bore the cross, 
And bought the nations wholly. 
And glory to our guiding star, 
To Mary pure and lowly. 
O maiden of brightness, 
. All heaven adornixg, 
I cry to thee ever 
Both evening and morning, 
Come to me, guide me, 
And save me from fears, 
And make me repentant 
And wash me with tears, 
And lead me to heaven _ 
When spent are my years. eS 
And O maiden of the light | and O maiden of the glory | it is to 
thee I make my complaint | each morning and evening. 
Come for my protection | and show me the right road | and send 


my heart to repentance | until I shed the tears | until I go to the 
heavens | throughout the glory. 
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ós ro patoifún 6’n 'ouine céA4onA 4TA Le 40 op 
Hcopugad 00 Leabú OuitT — 


coinigim ón Le4b4r1o seo. 


Céipfusim an Leabaró reo 
1 n-ainm an dtap, an mic 7 4n Spropiaro Naorth. 
1 n-ainm na h-ordée Seinead finn, 
1 n-ainm n4 h-ordce nmúsaó finn, 
1 n-ainm 4n Laé baiptead finn, 
1 n-ainm 546 o1dce, 54é Laé, 546 eoin, (?) 
Hse aingil 04 bpuil, ann pna plartip. 
Cré4o c4 cú p40, 4 MacaipP 
Parviz Beas eile, a Spdd! 
Ip mait 1 VO paroipl, 4 MATa, Le p40. 
Duine an bic Dé4pi~ad Vo paroift THi h-uaire “oul 4 Covlad, so 
mbert [4] anam péin ann pna platip apip 50 bac. 
ósur maiteamnap te fasait 
Ó Ris Zeal na ngpar. 


AS ro 04n eile DO Cudlard mé AS mn4o1 borer 1 
bpapaipte na Dpigvedige 1 SConv4é Ropcomain. 1 
mé pliuc a5 peils ap 64nacaib, asur bi me ’sam’ 
tmomugsad 1 OTIS éisn nuaipn CÁimSs bean bocc 
aptesc 00 bi 46 14pyard 'oéince, A5up Labaip pi an 
piora TO 45 An Dour. Ir rónc cóipe Saevitse ve'n 
t-Salve Regina é. Sxpiob mé rior, com tuat asur 
cualap, 6, On-a beut péin, níor mó na ceitpe bLIAdNna 
Ficead 6 foin. Nil rocal Sseveitse pan dic rin Anoir. 


So mbesanntuigtesr Ouit-se. 


Bo mbeannuigtean 'óuic-re 
A bainríosan na sLóine, 
Tus Ap mbesta 

AZup Apt nodcteap, 
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Here is a little prayer from the same person, which is to 
be said on your making your bed. 


I MAKE THIS BED. 


I make this bed 

In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
In the name of the night we were conceived, 

In the name of the night we were born, 

In the name of the day we were baptized, 

In the name of each night, each day, each . . . (1) 

Each angel that is in the heavens. 


“ What art thou saying mother ?” 
“ Another little prayer agra.” 
“Good is thy prayer to be said, O mother.” 


Any one who shall say this prayer three times on going to sleep, 
sure his own soul would be in the heavens again for ever, 


And forgiveness to be had 
From the bright King of the Graces. 


Here is another peem that I heard from a poor woman 
in the parish of Breedogue, Co. Roscommon. I had been 
wet out shooting, and was drying myself in a house, when 
a poor woman came in who was looking for alms, and she 
repeated this piece at the door. It is a kind of Gaelic. 
version of the Salve Regina. I wrote it down when I heard 
it from her own mouth, more than twenty-four years ago. 
Irish has completely disappeared out of that district since 
then, 

SALVE REGINA. 
Salutation to thee 
O Queen of Glory, 


Presage of our life 
And our hope. 
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ip onc-ra Surdimro 

A Clann iovbapta Arve, [= Adan ?] 
So oti tú cwipumro 

ón n-orna 'sup Af mbrón, 

45 'oeunam cuifire 

"San nsLeann na n'oeótt TO. 

$ peop múir, 

fFeue omdtainn so ctpdcaipieaé 
le rúilib veas-tpdcaipe, 

'S crá béróear Ap noeas-oibhea4ca4 
Chíocnuistce an an cr4054L ro 
Tapp 45uf' cairbéan ouinn 
Topad v0 bhoinne Íora. 

A mótn-thócathea4c, 
rhóir-éipeacceat, 
tmhón-Cnáibceac,. 

4 Maisvean muine, 

A mAtaitt beannarste 

Mic vitip Dé. 

So n'oéanpá rpiíúncac pinn 

Of uair án mbáir 

Beallamain ÓCríorc 

At 0Tiseazina v'PASaiL! Amén. 

Fudsipeap Le Deipeannaigse cóip eile ve’n piora ro 
o bi rspiobta ap oileán ann pan cSionnain te 
Seégain O Matgamna E15 1n, sip api Labs mé Ceana, 
TiImCioll ceiúne fico OLIAdAN 6 Poin :— 


50 mbesannuigtesr ÓUIC. 

So mbeannmgteap Our, 4 bainpiogan, 4 mátain na cócaire 
Spi mbeata, Ap mittpeacc 4sur Ap nodtécup. So mbeannugcesp 
Omv. Oft-fa SLAaodamaoro na oíbiiceóimb reo ctann eadba. 
Cusao cuumro án n-opna, 4p n-oclan 45u7T 4p ngottaric ann 
ran npleann fo na noeón. Aft an 40b4f Pin, Af n-a'róbocótro fd- 
Stárcatmail, iompuis ofiltáinn v0 Fúile cpdcaipeaca, agup cart éir 
án noibipite ann To bert 1 Schíoc caipbedn oúinn conaú bean- 
nurste oo bhroinne iors, 4 Maisvean éeanpa . . .P muir 
ffuine, 5rd oppainn 4 nsorh-mdcaipt VE. 

fonnup so mbrpiú pinn Seallamnaca Cyfopt o' pagal. 
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It is to thee we pray, 

O Ivory (?) descendant of Adam ? 
To thee we send 
Our groans and our sorrow, 
Making weariness 

In this valley of tears. 


O sweet treasure, 

Look upon us mervifully 

With eyes of good-mercy, 

And when our good works shall be 
Ended on this world 

Come and show to us 

The fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 

O greatly merciful, 

Greatly effectual, 

Greatly-pious. 


O Virgin Mary, 

O blessed mother 

Of the dear Son of God, 
Mayest thou make us worthy 
At the hour of our death 

To obtain the promise 

Of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


I lately got another version of this piece which was 
written on an island in the Shannon by one John O’Mahony, 
of whom I have already spoken, about eighty years ago. 


SALVE REGINA. 
(Another Version). 

Salutations to thee O Queen, O Mother of Mercy, our life, our 
sweetness, and our hope. Salutations to thee! To thee we call, 
[we] these banished ones of the clans of Eve. To thee we send our 
sighs and our groans and our cryings in this valley of tears. For 
that reason, O our very-gracious advocate, turn upon us thy merciful 
eyes, and after our banishment here being at an end, show us the 
blessed fruit of thy womb, Jesus. O mild sweet... . Virgin Mary. 
Pray for us O Holy Mother of God, so that we may be worthy to 
get the promises of Christ. 
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AS TO paroin te pdd sp noul aptesd 1 péipéat 
nó 1 oceampollt. fuaipeap i ó m’ Caparo tina ni 
Faipceattarg v0 custard 1 n-dpainn é :'— 


PAI0IR An cséipéil. 


Deannwmsim out, 4 Teampoitt Ve, 

Asur 50 mbeannurgro cú péin 04m, 

Map pul a’p so mbert an 04 abpral 0645 
ós 5urde onm Féin anid. ; 
iplisim ap mo Sluin 'óear 06’n Arpro-p15, 
ósur afi mo Sltin Cli o'n Spíonao Naom, 
mar Furl so ocóspainn 

A mbeit nómam a’p mo 1415 

Ó Leac na bpian, 

ósur Amen na 01415. 


ós ro anoir ceann eile ó Con'o4e Concaige. Cuain 
Nopma Domcuic é ó Donncesd Us Risin 7 Cuin TÍ 1 
ScLóÓ é ’pan n-lmrtea4barn “ Naor PAs,” ap5up tus 
fi cesad 04M 4 AE-CLOHUALAD Ann fo :— 


paroin sn c-SeIpeil. 

Cóib Corpicarsesé.] 
úmLuism ouit-pe, 4 lopa Crore, 
úmLaism out, 4 Maisvoean Sropimhap, 
Umtuigim owt-pe, 4 eastaip Dé, 
Umtiisim owe, a féipéil na Throndree. 
1m’ éfiorde TA an t-olc, 
im’ beul asur im” cLor, 
Tradp 00 Cuirim ''á Cors, 
An c-ótait, An Mac asup 4n Sprofiavo Nom. 


Dponnaim m'anam out, 4 iopa Cpiort, 
ní 144ppard mé oft é 

Coróce ná so brác. 

Cuirim m' atéumse cugat-pa, 4 Muipe, 
M’anam do Bes af 00 VeAr-Ldaim, 

Atl upldp vo tise péin. 
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Here is a prayer to be said on entering a chapel or church 
I got it from my friend, Miss O’Farrelly, who heard it in 
Aran. 
THE CHAPEL PRAYER. 


I salute thee O Church of Ged, 

And mayest thou thyself salute me. 

Hoping that the Twelve Apostles might be 

Praying for myself to-day. 

I lower [myself] on my right knee to the High King, 
And on my left knee to the Holy Spirit, 

Hoping that I might raise 

All who are before me and behind me 

From the flag of the pains, 

And Amen after it. 


Here now is another from the county Cork. Miss 
Borthwick got it from Donnchadh O’Ryan, and printed it 
in St. Patrick's, and allowed me to reprint it here. 


THE CHAPEL PRAYER. 
[A Cork Version]. 


I bow to thee, O Jesus Christ, 

I bow to thee, O glorious Virgin, 

I bow to thee, O Church of God, 

I bow to thee, O Chapel of the Trinity. 

In my heart ill things are massed, 

Through mouth and ears ill things have passed, 
Three I send to chain them fast, 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


I bestow thee my soul, O Jesus Christ, 
I shall not ask it of Thee 

For ever or for ever. 

I put my petition to thee, O Mary, 

To take my soul on thy right hand, 
On the floor of thine own house. 
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Aommsim 'ouic, 4 014 fhóin na n-uile cúmacc, 

[An t-olc vo zunnesp] 

Ó 14 mo baipte so oti LÁ mo eéparm, 

Tri [cré] padarc mo ful, 

Tri CLor mo cLuar; 

Tri 1410T16 mo béil, 

THi pmudsintid mo croróe, 

Thi Flac mo Lóma, 

Thi Cúnra mo puAn, 

Thi n-a noubanc a’p nár Veineap [naé noeapnar], 

Thi n-apt SealLar 7 náir cóihLíonar, 

THi n-aft péadsp ve BlUustib 7 v’arteantaib naomta, 

1arifiaim-re an eappaldro [abpatéro] oft anoir Féin, 

1 n-ainm mitlip fora Criorz, 

Af easla nap rapipap í fúam map bud cóin, 

ósur ná [naé] maipipinn Le h-í rapytard astip. 

1 n-ainm an Ataf asup an Mic agup an Sproptaro 
Naoim. Amén. 


'Oubainc An Docctip Concudban Maswdip, sp Cran 
Cloinne Muiup, tom, Sup Custard ré pesan-bean 45 
740, Af brásbáil An T-péipéil 01, nda Boca fo, mA 


cuimnigim opps 1 Sceapic :-— 


AR PASoAIL Séipéit. 
Deannaét Leas, 4 Muipe, 

Deannaét leas, a Ófúortc, 
So setmoais fib m'anam 

So 001510 mé apire [apip]. 


ós To jfann eite ve’n trope céaona sp Condé na 


Saitlirhe. Ni Cuimnísim cis ward Cuatap é — 


AN RUD Céd ons. 
Deannaét teat, 4 teaé 06, 
sur. beannactc 06 'n án oTimeroll, 
nán p5apard usainne* Sydpca Dé 
So brittrimro cum 4 Teamportt. 


* 4. Linn-ne. 
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I acknowledge to Thee, O great God of all powers 
[Lhe evil I have done]. 
From the day of my baptism till the day of my wake, 
Through the sight of my eyes, 
Through the hearing of my ears, 
Through the sayings of my mouth, 
Through the thoughts of my heart, 
Through the touch of my hands, 
Through the course of my way, 
Through all I said and did not, 
Through all I promised and fulfilled not, 
Through all the laws and holy commandments I broke. 
I ask even now absolution of Thee, 
In the sweet name of Jesus Christ, 
For fear I [may] have never asked it as was right, 
And that I might not live to ask it agtin, 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Amen. 


My friend, Dr. Conor Maguire of Claremorris, told me 
that he heard an old woman say these words as she was 
leaving the chapel. They ran thus, if I remember them rightly. 


ON LEAVING THE CHAPEL. 
Farewell, O Mary ; 
O Christ, farewell, 
And keep my soul - 
“ill I come again.? 


Here is another verse of the same kind from the county 
Galway. I forget whom I heard it from. 
THE SAME. 
Farewell to thee, O House of God, 
May not thy blessings wither, 


And may God’s grace not part from us 
Till we again come hither.? 


1 Literally.—A_ blessing with thee, O Mary | a blessing with thee 
O Christ | my soul may ye keep | till I come again. 

2 Titerally.—A blessing with thee, O house of God | and the blessing 
of God round about us | may the graces of God not part from us | 
until we return to His church, 
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ós To píor4 vo fua mé óm' Caparo tina ní 
É-AaincealLa4is, 00 Fu4in 6 Ó OuIne 1 n-Inip-meadon, 6 
Ouacailt oe muinncip Coinceannainn, 


cá DO Stile. 

T4 00 fúile [45] Ddnad “Tr 00 beat as opgaile 
Aur ct’ swnntinn a5 imteact te pána, 

Cá 00 Séa54 'puspad ’p v0 CHorde 0'4 PtpiAcsd, 
A5up id Leip an anam an Lá pin. 

[4] Miéedil naomts, sL4s0041m an c-ainm onv, 
Asup naom €óin bairoe Lároin, 

)sS HAC uile naom eile 074 Bruit ann pna fFLaitip 
Le m'anam bott 00 PAbarte. 


Ciúcp4ró an Margoesn* ’p 4 56454 [45] pated 
AS 14pipard na h-aicmise ip ped Odin, 
ór 50 Spurspimio pépad 1 Scúilir na Splaiteap 

Le consnam ó Muipe Maca. - 


ós ro cóip eile ve’n 04n céaona, ó Voie Cotum- 
cille, ‘00 fui mé óm” Capsro Nopma Doncuic :— 


CÓID eile. 


A Mei naomts, SLaodaim af Co ainm, 
’S an Naoth Edin Dairce SpAdmay, 

Afi naoim uile an comain cum cabarft VOM’ anam 
óimfih na cata na[é] Lo]caimy. 

nuair Bérd an béal “á Vdnad “r an cpúil 74 Bpipead 
SS an mea4ban 45 imteaét Cum páin udim, 

ón coipte 'á slaoda0 T ’p an céapma caitre 
Asur 014 te n-án n-anam an Lá wo! _ 


*“ An mais ean SLónmar,” oubainc feipean. 
+ Cf. ““'oán mic an minircéitú,” Line 31. 


1 Literally,— Your eyes are shutting, your mouth is opening | and 
your mind is going astray | your limbs are growing cold and your 
heart a-rending | and God be with the soul that day. 

O holy Michael, I call thy name to thee | and the strong St. John 
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Here is a piece which I got from my friend, Miss 
O’Farrelly, who got it from some one in Inismeadhon, I 
think from one of the Concannons. 


WHEN YOUR EYES. 


When your eyes shall be closing, your mouth be opening, 
And your senses be slipping away, 

When your heart shall grow cold and your limbs be old, 
God comfort your soul that day. 


O holy Michael, to thee ’'m calling, 
And John the Baptist—to him I pray— 
And to every saint that is high in heaven, 
To save my soul that day. 


The Virgin shall come, and her white arms spreading, 
_ “Repent of your sins,” herself shall say, 
In the court of heaven, your only comfort 
Must come from her that day. 


Here is another copy of this same poem, which came 
from Derry of Columcille, and which I got from my friend 
Miss Borthwick. 

WHEN YOUR EYES. 
{A Derry Version] 
O holy Michael, I call upon thy name, 
And upon the loving St. John the Baptist, 


Upon all the saints of the world to aid my soul, 
In the time of the battle that has not [yet] come. 


When the mouth shall be closing and the eye breaking, 
And the feeling going astray from me, 

The jury being called and the term up, 
And God be with our soul that day. 


the Baptist | and every other saint of all who are in the heavens | to 


save eed soul. 
The Virgin shall come and her arms a-spreading | seeking for us 
the best repentance | and sure we shall find comfort in the court of the 


heavens | with help from Mary Mother. 
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Ip cinnte naé bruit ann ro atc piora beas ve bAn 
Ppiopavahait 00 bi an béal na noaoine 6 Ónainn 50 
‘Doine, asur b'éroin af fu0 na h-Eipeann, aon uáin 
amáin, crd naé bpuainear fuar é Féin ná 4 com- 
bíoratró 1 n-aon Ldimh-pspitinn n4 1 n-aon Leaban. 
Fusin Mac Síolta Midi. cui ve'n 04n césaona 1 
n-Uróirc ó Dear, 1 n-Atdainn. 

ós ro paroipin bess eile vo cuslar 1 SCon'paeé 
Mug €6 asur 1 n-d1ceacaid eile, Le náú ap n-éimse 
ón maton :'— i 

éi im Suas. 
éimáim pusp Le O14, 
So n-é171510 O14 Liom. . 
Lam 706 ann mo tithéiolt, 
As purve ’p as turde 
'S as éim5e bam. 


ASU 45 ro mann eite te dd ón noul ann 'oo 


tLeabaró :'— 
ceitre coinnéilLt. 
Ceithe coifinéill an mo Leabaró, 
Ceitfe single oftia TS410É4 5; 
má $6pás” mé bár so oí maroin 
So mbuó 1 bpLaitear béróear mo Leabaró. * 
N6 man Cuatard mé é ó tina ní Patpéeattarg, v0 
Cualard 1 n-dpainn é — 
CÓID eile. 
Ceiche porta ón mo Leaba, 
Ceiche 4Ainail ap mo pyatiad, (?) 
Mati, Mazicup, Lúc a’p Seásan, 
ASup 014 mo Cuimose arr so Lá. 


* Aliter: “ m'anam.” 
? Literally.—Four corners on my bed | four angels spread on 
them | If I die until morning | that it may be in heaven my bed 
shall be. 
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Undoubtedly there is here only a small piece of a spiritual 
poem which was at one time in the mouths of the people, 
from Aran to Derry, and, perhaps, throughout all Ireland, 
although I have never found it or its kindred pieces in any 
manuscript orin any book. Mr. Carmichael found a portion 
of the same poem in South Uist of Scotland. 


Here is another little prayer that I heard in the county 
Mayo and in other places, to be said on rising in the 
morning. 

I RISE UP. 
I rise up with God, 
May God rise up with me, 
God’s hand round about me, 
Sitting and lying, 
And rising of me. 


And here is another rann to say on going to your bed. 


FOUR CORNERS. 


Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round it spread. 
If I die within the night 
God receive me into light. 


Here is how I heard it from Miss O’Farrelly who heard 
it in Aran. 
FOUR POSTS. 
Four posts around my bed, 
Four angels have it spread, 
Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Keep me, O God, till the day shall dawn.? 


2 Literally.—Four posts on my bed | four angels on my spread- 
ing (2) | Ins Mark, Luke, and John | And God keep me again 
till day |. 

Ihave heard an English verse very like this. It ran thus if I remem- 
ber right :—‘ Four corners tomy bed | four angels round it spread | 
Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John | bless the bed that I lie on.” 
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ós To piorps beas 00 fudipedr 1 táim-rsfúbinn 
eite ann mo feild, pspiobttA 45 Ouine De muinnTip_ 
Sopmaéin. TA puro copmtit teir inp an rean-oéancúr 
aiptesc pin, “dn Teanga Oit-nuad.” 


O14 h-Aoine. 


014 h-Aoine vo peacais Svat, 

014 h-Aoine vo cuipiead ap PAptap 4maé é, 

014 h-Aoine VO h-14040 neam 7 fopslad iptúonn. 
014 h-Aoine vo marb Cáin Abel. 

014 h-Aome VO cuifead an Vile Taf 4n ooman. 

M14 h-doine vo cuipead clanna ippael cme'n uit Rare. 
iA h-Aoine vo ceupad CHioreT. 

Did h-Aoine VO piNnnead fun 1 OfAIsNe, 

Asup 546 Luir min [ain-mín P] 1 ocala. 

014 h-Aoine vo cwuifiead Stepan cum báir. 

014 h-doine 00 marb hepioo na teinbd 1 n-urmniqt 4020. 
014 h-Aoine VO cyHiocad Peaosy A5up Pol. 

014 h-Aoine ‘00 bAInesd 4 Ceann o' Edin bairce, 
Asur 014 h-doine cús540 Topad o'n TALsm. 


Cá rean-ná0 Aca, 00 Cudlard mé 1 SConoaé na 
Saituime, “Tap Soine nó veipesd Sataigin 1p olc 14°0.” 


Cá PREAL Ann 1 OTAOI® “ Duitte tuat an Luain, 7 
buitte 'oeimú an T-Sataipn,” agup 00 néin Map Dein 
AN PEEAL, ni bionn pat ná 4O sp Cesctan Aca. Mo 
teun, nán pspiob mé pior an ppéal pin nuda Cualap 
é, DUADANTA Ó Poin, Sif d’ airTedc é. 


fusip mé an nóua ro, Leanaf, ór pean-pspibinn An- 
a0PTA, '00 FUdIf. ME Api 16T4CC om’ Caparo PAIS 
O 'Dómna4itt ó Vaile th Pradddin 1 n-raptapn Con'oaé 
thuise C6. TA An nóca fo 45 eTpdct sp LaéTanTaid 
mi-AOAmnla nó bBLIAONA, 7-45 psd Sun mi-Adamail 
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Here is a little piece which I got in another manuseript 
in my possession, written by oneof the O’Gormans. There 
is something like it in that very curious old -composition 
“The Ever-New Tongue,” 


ON FRIDAY. 


On Friday Adam sinned, 

On Friday he was sent out of Paradise. 

On Friday heaven was closed and hell opened. 

On Friday Cain killed Abel. 

“On Friday the flood was sent upon the world. 

On Friday the children of Israel were sent through the Red Sea. 
On Friday Christ was crucified. 

On Friday briars and thorns were made, 

And every smooth [perhaps a mistake for unsmooth] herb in ground. 
On Friday Stephen was put to death. 

On Friday Herod killed the children to the number of 4020. 

On Friday Peter and Paul were crucified. 

On Friday his head was taken off John the Baptist. 

And on Friday fruit was given to the ground." 


They have also a story about the “ early stroke [of work] 
on Monday and the last stroke on Saturday,” and according 
to the story there is no luck in either of them. I wish I 
had written down this story when I heard it years ago, for 
it was very curious. I got the following note from an 
ancient manuscript which I got the loan of from my friend 
Mr. Patrick O’Donnell from Baile Ui Fhiadhchain [New- 
port] in the west of the county Mayo. This note speaks 
of the unlucky days of the year, and says that an unlucky 
day is the first Monday in April, the second Monday in 
August, and the last Monday in December. Here is the. 


1 Note.—I do not understand this; psrhaps it means “was taken 
from the earth.” 
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4n t4 é an Céao Luan 1 n-óibneán, an 'Dana Luan 1 mi 
Lúsnara 1 an Luan 'oéiseannac 1 mí Novtss. Ós fo 
an n6ta EO 'oineaCé mon rSfúobaó é inpan rean 
teaban — 

“Taro Tp Late coipmesipgte 00 néin na n'ooó- 
cuiheaú fan mblusdain, .7. An Cé4o Luan vo mI 
Appitt, .9. an td vo pusad Cain 1 ‘00 thant a 
Vesnbpatain Abel: an ana Luan 00 mí ósurc .4. 
án Lá 00 rsmoroú Sovom ip Somopash, agur an tear 
Luan .7. an Luan vé1geannaé 00 tit Decemberp. .7. an 
tá 00 pugad luoar; an ci DO Hpait ap crIseapna 
Crioro.” 

ós T0 'oán ‘00 fusipn mé ó PSOPA15 O 'Dómnaitt 6 
Daite-u1-fradcdin 1 sCon'oae Mug €6, acd ’na Saeó- 
ttsceóin bneás clirte fposlamta. TA An án coit- 
cionn ann pin. 

MOLAO SOIR A5us onóin. 
Molad slop asurr onóitt 
Berjtim so ved Suit, 4 Fíom-mic Dé, 
408: VO Ceannms cú an Sldip, 
Le fuil uapait ondpars péin. 
Thi buiaóna asur an vere pá THI 
Do fiubal cú an paogat [oúinn] so bocc 
45 teassrs T 45 postuim an eine Oaonna 
'S as múnaó na plige ddinn Le vul an neam. 
Nac bess 4 pmusinimiro ap Spdpoa [tic] 06 
A’p Sun céapad é apt 4p pon, 
ós 'oéanam ríotCcáin ap fears 06 
'Do'n cine 'o4onna 1 Dpeacad óúaim. 


1 Literally.—Praise, glory, and honour, | I give for ever to Thee, O 
true Son of God | Dear hast thou purchased the glory | With Thine 
own noble, honourable blood, 
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note exactly as it was written in the old book. ‘“ There are 
three forbidden days, according to the doctors, in the year. 
the first Monday of the month of April, namely, the day 
on which Cain was born and killed his brother Abel ; the 
second Monday of the month of August, namely, the day 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed ; and the third 
Monday is the last Monday of the month of December, the 
day that Judas was born, the man who betrayed our Lord 
Christ,” 


They have a proverb which I heard in the county Galway, 
“ The beginning of Friday and the end of Saturday are bad.” 


Here is a poem that I got from Patrick O'Donnell, of 
Baile-Ui-Fhiadhchdin, or Newport, in the county Mayo, 
who is a fine, clever, well-read Iresian. The poem is common 
in that locality. 


GLORY AND HONOUR. 


Glory and honour and lasting praize, 

Through endless days to the Son of God, 
Thou hast bought Thy glory dear enow 

With sweat of brow and fume of blood. 


Through toilsome years thrice ten and three, 
Each day to Thee was the poor man’s day, 
Teaching and learning all his needs, 
On the road that leads the heavenly way. 


Ia it not little we think about the grace of the Son of God, 

And how he was tortured for our sake, 

Making peace against the anger of God 

For the human rece in the sin of Adam ? 
en eee ee & ain fe ona IS Late ao NEAIETEI 

Three years and ten three times over | Didst Thou walk the world 

for us in poverty | Instructing and learning the human race | And 
teaching the way for us to go to heaven. 
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N4aé maifis OsAth-pa £áini5 Ait an ctpaogat 
ósur “bneiceamnar “'Oé so bruit ré pOmainn, 
'S 4 liaéta pears asur Cuilteamai ap O14, 
Le n-án Scporve 7 Le n-án mbéal. 


fuair Tiucpap an bár ‘0’ án Sclaord 
Na€ Feappt-an poosal vo bert ré óúinn, 
Bo marbócaró ré ap scopa agup án Láma 
Spur pa5pard áit Scndma san aon dé. 


Byrd ré an c-atharic ’n án O4 part’ 

4f sctuapa So nvinard map élat, 

'S ann pin Caiteap an t-anam sluapace 
O5up oul an uain pin 1 Lata 06, 

'S ann pin Larar an feats 1 n-éaoan Mic Dé 
Nua fercpeap ré an peacad bhéosac 

ós ceacv of 4 Cómaih. 


Tiucpard ppiopao na Láime cléite 

ósur Labnócaró ré san aon FPaiccíor, 

“mórán v0 mnne fré Dath-pa aft an tpaosat, 
inp S4C md v’ap Cuil ré porte. 

O slaord cupa arp. 

Anoip, 4 Mic Dé, 17 'oam-ra péin Fearta ip céip é.” 


'S ann pin 4 Slaobvpap Mac 06 

ón aingeal stléseat na Lóime veire, 
“ainmp anoip vath-ps 546 nó 

'D'á n'oeafinaró an colann afuam o'n anam 
Nusip oo bí ré an an crács ol.” 


[4n c-óinseal]. 


“Labaipiead ré úunnúuíiste béil an a Stunasd, 

Terdead ré so h-dippionn an 'Dómnais 

45 éiptesact Leip an naom-foobaipne ap an alcdip. 
Beiptead ré vészice ward 1 n-ainm 'Dé 

Asur Tugad Loipvin na h-oróce vo feat an Leat-tytoun, 
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Is ib not alas for me who came into the world! 

For sure the anger of God is before us, 

And all the anger that we have made God angry with; 
With our heart and with our mouth | 


When the Death shall come our hearts to cleave 
He shall not leave us time to speak, 

He shall swamp our life with floods of groans 
‘And leave our bones as water weak. 


He shall break the sight in our two eyes, 

Our ears, sure he shall close them as a board, 

And then the soul will have to move, 

And to go at that hour into the presence of God. 

It is then the anger shall burn in the face of the Son of God, 
When He shall see the lying sinner 

Coming before Him. 


The Spirit of the Left Hand shall come 

And shall speak without any fear, 

é Much” [shall he say] “ he has done for me in the world, 

In everything which he set before himself, 

Since thou calledst him. 

Now, O Son of God, it is to me myself from henceforth he belongs 
of right.” 


It is then the Son of God shall call 

Upon the shining angel of the Right Hand, 
“Tell me now each thing 

Which the body has ever done for the soul 
When it was on the world. 


[THE ANGEL]. 


“Tt used to speak mouth prayers on its knees, 
It used to go to Sunday Mass, 
Listening to the holy offering on the altar, 
It used to give forth alms in the name of God, 
And it used to give night-lodgings to the man who was ill- 
used [or badly off]. , i 
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O! a CiSeanna 7 4 Fíoi-mic Dé, 

Ó ir tupa Féin a Opal asao an breitc 
N4 Leis An c-anam 50 h-ippionn 1 otuaid 
ósur é 04 pluapodit inp na ceintid.” 


ip ann fin béróear an c-anam af an pp5dla 

Apup é 04 headcan 1 n-45410 4 peacard, 

'S ann pin béanFar Mac D6 byetteamnap fFifeannach 
San aon éagcdip : | 

“ Cibé faotpmis fé ap an cT4054L 

má 'ré TLaicear VE no ipPríonn [biod 4ise].” 


As ro 'oán ÁLuinn 0’ oróóe Nootas Do Fuad mé 
AT Láim pspibinn 00 punnesd 1 n-Áic é151n 1 Leat Cuinn 
timci0ll 04 céa4o Oliadan 6 foin; DO ruin mé i an 
apace 6’'m Caro An Uldcad, táim teir an Camain. 
Ni facard mé 1 n-aon pHpibinn eile é, asup ap eagla 
50 mbeit ré cailtte cá ré Com mait 0am 4 Cup rior 
ann fo. 


'oán 'e'oróCe NODLAS. 


14 VO beats 4 na4oróe naoim 

'S an mainpéatt c1O cá [cu] boét, 
Meavdpae parvbipt avd cú, 

'S plopmap vo’ óún Féin anoét. 


A naorve bis acá món, 
A leinb” óis até pean, 

[S]an mainréan níon cumpt a Ldn [2] 
Cid naé Spuisead áir af neath. 


*nvl + “temb” acc son ctriolla amdin; d’éroip Supe 
“Lembin” vo bí ann af ocúf. 

t “nip Gupta Ldn.” ms. 

1Or “the north-side of hell.” 

2 Literal!y —Hail [literally, “God thy life”] O holy babe | In the 
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O Lord and O true Son of God, 

Since it is Thou Thyself who hast the judgment, 
Let not the soul go to hell in the North, 

And it being shovelled into the fires.” 


Then the soul shall be in the scales, 

And it being weighed against its sin, 

And then the Son of God shall give righteous judgment, 
Without any injustice : 

“ Whatsoever he earned on the world 

Whether it be the heaven of God or hell [let him have it].” 


Here is a curious poem to Christmas night, which I got 
out of a MS. which was made in some place in Leath Chuinn, 
about two hundred years ago. I was lent it by my friend, 
Mr. Blake, near Navan. I never saw it in any other MS., 
and for fear it might be lost it is as well for me to put it 


down here. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Hail to thee thou holy Babe 

In the manger now so poor, 
Yet so rich Thou ait I ween, 

High within the highest door.? 


Little babe who art so great, 
Child so young who art so old, 
In the manger small his room 
Whom not heaven itself could hold.® 


manger though Thou art poor | Jubilant rich Thou art | And glorious 
in Thine own din to-night. 

80 little babe who art great | O young child who art old | Who in 
the manger did not put its fill | Although he might not find place 
in heaven. 
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Did san [aon] mátaitt atuam 
San ata ap 10018 anoós, 
19” O14 4fuam. 4rá cú 
’S 'oo 'óuine Af TUP AnoéT. 


ní pine h-ataipt “ná p16, 

Oise An metas, 4 mic “Dé, 
if pine ’p ip óise An mac, 

Ar“ pine ’p ip óise í “ná é. 


ós fo mann beas eile vo fudipeap 6 PAoOpais 
O Domnall 6 Úaite-ui-Éioócáin, 1 n-14ptazi Conoae 
ming, C0. 


6 bun na cRoice. 


Ó bun na crorée. péacaim puap 

A fora Af oTiSeapina claon anwar. 
Avimnuisim T cperoeath Dé so Fíon 

Le 5140 croróe a’p Le vdéar pion. 


AS To abnán bess binn 1 n-ondip 00 Noth Psopais 
00 FUudaipn mé Ó'n _PAopaig O V6rmnaitt césona. Ni 
cumnigim sun Cualap son fann. eite agam 1 n-onóin 
Psopuig smears na noa4oine. séc an. ceann fo, pW 
cuipesp 1ons5antar om. 


a _— 


*Oo Snid an “ip” qiolla ve bán, m fan Line, ni paid ré 
ann af ocúf' 1p 0615. 


“ 


t+ Dep pao 


1For Thee, without mother ever | Without Father surely to-night | 
God ever art Thou | And Man for the first time to-night. 


Amhoursim” 1 5Convse muis C6. 
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Motherless, with mother here, 
Fatherless, a tiny span, 

Ever God in heaven’s heig]:t, 
First to-night becoming maa. 


Father not more old than thou ? 
Mother——younger, can it be ! 

Older, younger is the Son, 
Younger, older, she than he.” 


Here is another small verse which I got from Patrick 
O'Donnell, of Baile-an-Fhiadhchdin, or Newport, in the 
west of the county Mayo. 


FROM THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 


From the foot of the Cross I look up to Thee, 
O Jesus Lord bow down to me. 

For I stand in the faith of my God to-day, 
Put love in my heart and hope alway.? 


Here is another melodious little song in honour of St. 
Patrick, which I got from the same Patrick O'Donnell. I 
do not remember that I ever heard any other verses in 
honour of St. Patrick amongst the people except this one— 
a thing which surprises me. 


2Not older Thy Father than thou | Younger Thy mother, O Son of 
God | Older and younger is the son | Older and younger she than He. 


3 Literally.—From the foot of the Cross I look up| O Jesus our 
Lord, bow down | I acknowledge truly the religion of. God | With 
love of heart and with lasting hope. 
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'oo naom psORAIS. 
& Dáónais acá 1 bpánntar 
Mic 06 san Locc, 
"Óein plainte te vo Spdpoa 
Do'n cé bíor boéz, 
Cáinis mé ann vo Ldcaip-pe 
dp mé Las san Lúc, 
Taba Apup 04m 1 bpáttntar 
'n 41t 4 breicprd mé cú. 


ACT má TA OVANTA1 N-ondip N. PSOpI5 FANN, TA 
P5éstta 04 Taoib 1omsoamatl So teón. Cuinríó mé 
riop rspéilin sean ann fo, 4 brut Tact an 
Popes ann, Óin Cuipeann ré 1 Scéitl oúinn sup 
Cuin PsONsIF ón oineao fin puime 1 n-annpine na 
Fifinne sun fás ré De Huard 45 Leic ap an Cnom ré 
4 Blind, nac bréaopa4ú 'ouine bhéas innpint of 4 
cionn. Oo cuit na pean-Saevit pum an-món in ran 
brifpinne. Nuaip o'1appn Psopsaig apn Orrin ann pna 
fean-oánc2ib Cionnap vo múnne Fionn asur an fiann 
A MOft-Sniomaspcts,  fnheasain Orrin é. 


firninne na féinne. 


Ni canamaoip, an frann, 56, 

ósur bhéas Led níon Caicm 5 mam, 
Le pífúnne a’p Le nearc an tám 

Do tizimir plan ap sac 5liad.* 


* Aliter 4 Ldimn-pspitinn eile :— 


Ni Canamaoir-ne an fionn só, 
bnéas path níon pathturgead ted, 
Act of Fírinne ’p an neanc án Lam 
Do isimip plan ap sac sled. 
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TO SAINT PATRICK. 


O Patrick in the Paradise 
Of God on high, 
Who lookest on the poor man 
With a gracious eye. 
See me come before thee 
Who am weak and bare, 
O heip me into Paradise 
To find thee there 


But if poems in honour of Saint Patrick seem rare, stories 
about him are numerous enough. I shall set: down one 
short one here in which mention is made of Patrick, for it 
gives us to understand that Patrick set so much store by the 
telling of truth that he left it as a virtue in the flag on 
which he bowed his knees that nobody should be able to 
tell a lie above it. The ancient Gaels set very great store 
by truth. When Patrick asked Oisin in the ancient 
poems how Finn and the Fenians performed their great 
deeds, Oisin answered him. 


THE TRUTH OF THE FENIANS. 


Our word we Fenians never broke, 
No lie we spoke since we were born, 
By TRUTH it was and strength of hand 
We saved our land and selves from scorn.? 


1 Literally —O Patrick who art in the Paradise | Of. the Son of 
God without fault | Who givest help with thy grace | Unto him 
who is poor | I have come into thy presence | And I weak without 
activity | Give me a dwelling in Paradise | Where I shall sec thee. 


3 Literally.—We the Fenians used never to utter a lie | And a 
falsehood never pleased them | By truth and by the strength of our 
hands | We used to come safe out of every danger. 
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níon fúró cLéineac + SciLL 
Ció binn maf Canario na pailm, 
‘Do b’ Fipinnigze 'ná pinn-ne an fiann 
fin nár Lagars 1 ngtiad saps. 
Niofi Semnead son nea apidath, 
A b4ottáis Caoin ip binne ZLdq, 
Do b’fipinnise na Fionn na bionn, 
fear tap 'úáim vo bronnsad- dn. 


N7L4n Cail ap thuinncip na h-Éineann in'oiú so pul 
pao TUZtA 50 ppeipialca o'n finne, ACC 00 bi fi1a—0 
TUStA 50 Mop Vi P40 Ó; ADP an 'ouine 4TA néró Le 
milledn Do Cup Offs ANOIP, OUD COIN Ó 4 Cuimniúsaio 
sun fulains pao besag-nac á Céad buaóan FA «A 
 tertéro pin oe OUStid Pranamts, 45ur 0 FA5fad 
Ppiopisad na Dnéise plannougte apgup leatnurgte ’na 
mesps, 04 mbu'ú AingLe péin DO bi 1onnTA. 

Tuain mé an rséal ro ó Ppdmpisp O Concubsip 1 
mo’Vatluain, asur níor, aCfuis mé acc CúpLa4 focat 
ann. ip riú an rséA4L oo T4b041U, an an áobon eite reo; 
xo 'ouusa4nn ré cuncóf. oúinn Oo néin man BI an Real 
amesrs no n'o4otine, afi bun-4ban Cnoire Consa. 


CLoC no fininne no ceannuroe nó sedact 
móLó. 


Dí fean ann, na césvta asup na céa0ta bliaúan 6 
fein, 'oan 0 ainm. 06 PAérvin O Ciapbdin, asur 00 bí 
fé “nA Cómnuise 1 nan 00 Conga i n-lap-Connaécaid. 
D'arceac an reap PAroin, níon énero ré 1 nDIa ná 
1n-son md 'D'Á (0010. Ip minic 00 faoil ón Payapc 
paroin 00 tadvaipc Cum sippinn, ac; ni paid aon 
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A cleric who in church has stood 
(However good his psalms afar) 

More true than we, is yet to seek, 
True, but not weak in ways of war. 


There never came,.nor yet shall come, 
Patrick not dumb in chant and prayer, 
A man with truth upon his tongue, 
Like Finn—his gold did poets share, 


‘The people of Ireland have not the character at the 
present day of being particularly given up to truth, but 
they were once greatly given to it, long ago ; and any 
person who is ready to blame them now, ought to remember 
that they suffered for almost two hundred years under such 
Penal Laws as would have left the spirit of the lie plarited 
and broadened in their midst, though it had been very angels 
that were in them. 

T got this story from Francis O’Conor in Athlone, and I 
‘have only changed a couple of words in it. The story is 
worth saving for this other reason too, that it gives us an 
account—as the story ran among the people—of the origin 
of the Cross of Cong. 


THE STONE OF TRUTH OR THE MERCHANT OF 
: THE SEVEN BAGS. 
THERE was a man in it, hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago, whose name was Pdidin? O Ciarbhain [Keerwaun, or 
Kerwin] and he was living close to Cong.in West-Connacht. 


1There never sat cleric in church | Though it is melodious how they 
chant the psalms | Who was more true than we the Fenians | Men 
who never weakened in harsh conflict. 

There was never anyone begotten | O gentle Patrick, of most 
melodious voice | Who was more true than Finn of the Fenians | 
A man who on poets used to bestow gold. 

~2 Pronounced “ Paud-yeen,” a diminutive of Patrick. 
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mat 06 Ann, man nat nglacfead PAroin cómainLe 
ragainc no eapbois. Cpero Té So pa1b an 'ouine man 
ón veitidese, asup Cnero ré nudaip Seobad An 'ouine 
bár nac mbeit son focat eile 0’4 tA01b. 

Cait Pdroin Opoc-beata. Diod ré as ‘oul 6 teaé 
BO cesc pan 4, a5ur 45 S010 fón o1dce. 

Anoip, nuaip 61 Naom Pdopaig 1 n-lap-Connsécaibd 
45 1appard Crioposite 'oo 'óoéanam ve ns Psp Anais, 
cuard ré son Lá Amdin an 4 Slinaid ap Leic móin 
cloi¢e Le upinaigte ‘vo p40, asur nuaip oes ré 
0 "P45 ré Lops 404 Flin in pan SCLOIC, agup O Fás 
ré bus Mon inp an sScloic Céaona, Gift 'ouine ap BIT 
00 Laibedpad of cionn nA cLoice fin, b' é151n 06 an 
fipinne Slan v0’ innresct, níon féao ré bnéas inn- 
reacv, A5up an an áóoban pin Tus nd Osoine CLoé na 
Fipinne man ainm aon on tetc rin. 

Diod faitcior món ap T4roín 1 scómnuíóe noim an 
SCLoiC fin, 45ur ip minic Cuin ré noime 1 00 Sor. 
Aon ordce aman, nuaip pu Té farll, '0 dproargy ré 
an loc an 4 ónuim, Tus ré leir i, asur Cait ré i rior 
1 ngleann mop 1018. 04 Cnoc, react mile ó'n Ait 1 
mbiod rí: 45ur T601L an viteamnac 50 paid Leip, acc 
bi An CLO an aif in 4 fedan-diT péin, sn o1dce fin, 
4-54n-fior 06 ! 

Ordce eile “nA 1415 Pin, Soro ré FEAVA An TPAQaipic 
pafáirce, aszup map bi ampur 45 na Osoind sip, 
OubAlfiT F140 FO OTIUBPAD 140 é go CLoc na Fipinne. 
Oi D4roin as sáimóe in 4 innTiNN Féin, Óin Bi fíor 
MIZE SO fais an Clo€ soíoce aise, 45ur oud mop an 
T-i0onsndsd DO Bi Af. nu4in Connaipe ré An éóLoó 
poime,in 4 h-áir Féin. Nua cuineaú é or cionn na 
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Páidin was a strange man ; he did not believe in God or in 
anything about Him. It’s often the priest thought to bring 
him to Mass, but it was no use for him, for Paidin would not 
take the advice of priest or bishop. He believed that man 
was like the beast, and he believed that when man died there 
was no more about him. 


Páidin lived an evil life ; he used to be going from house 
to house by day, and stealing in the night. 


Now, at the time that St, Patrick was in West Connacht 
seeking to make Christians of the Pagans, he went down 
one day upon his knees on a great flag of stone to utter 
prayers, and he left after him a great virtue in the same 
stone, for anybody who might speak above that stone, it 
was necessary for him to tell the clear truth, he could not 
tell a lie, and for that reason the people gave the name to 
that flag of the Stone of Truth. 


Páidin used always to have a great fear of this stone, 
and it’s often he intended to steal it. One night when he 
found an opportunity he hoisted the stone on his back, took 
it away with him, and threw it down into a great valley 
between two hills seven miles from the place where it used 
to be, and the rogue thought that he was all right ; but the 
stone was back in its old place that same night without his 
knowing. 


Another night after that he stole the geese of the parish 
priest, and as the people doubted him, they said that they 
would bring him to the Stone of Truth. Pdidin was laugh- 
ing in his own mind, for he knew that he had the stone 
stolen; but great was the surprise that was on him when 
he saw the stone before him in its own place. When he 
was put above the stone he was obliged to tell that he had 
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Cloiée b'éigin 06 innreact Sup Soro Fé na SéAÚA, 
45ur fudaip ré Dualsad mófu ó'n Tpasyape. Rinne ré 
nún “4insíonn, ann pin, 04 BPAgsd ré fFaill ap an 
Sclore air 50 Scuinreaú Tré 11 n-d1T nae oriucpad 
TÍ op sip ap. 

Capta ordcée "na Dials pin ruin ré FAIL 4fip, a5ur 
Soro ré An Cloe an vasa h-u4tn. Cait ré piop 1 
bpolt mon 'ooimin 1, asur DO’ mós ré A-BAlle, as DEAN- 
am LuCsáine Leir réin. Acc ní óe4caró ré ceatpama 
mile 6’n AIT, Sun Cualard ré Topan mon 45 Teact “na 
1415. “O'feuc ré caob pap 06, asup Connaipe “ré 
‘opleam DE DAOINID DEATA, ADU 140 SLéorca4 1 n-éa DC 
com seal Leip an t-pneaccsa. CÁims an oine4o pin 
paltcip An Pdrvin nap Fea ré coipcéim 00 fiúbat, 50 
OTAINIS NA DAOINE beasA Tuar leir, A5UL 140 45 
1oméap Cloice na Fipinne teo. Labaip ouine 4ca teir 
ASuf' oubdaipc :-—“ 4 PAroin thatlugte, beif an Lod 
To ón sip Cum nA h-dite 4 BOruadtp cú i, nO iocfa1d TH 
4p 50 cuatro.” 

“Désppad, agsur fdilce,” ap peipedn. 

Cuipesoap dn CLOG ap 4 Opuim, asup 0’ filleawoap 
ón Aip ón ón mbotap 00 TANS A04fi. ACT mán 00 Bi an 
DIABAL AS Cup catuigte ap PAroin 0’ imt1s ré spur 
cait ré an Cloe iptesc 1 bpoll bud Dorthne “nA an 
CésD poll, polt 'oo funne na ‘OdOIne te OUL1 brotac 
Ann nusip Bert an cossd 45 Teace. 

“'O'fan an CLoé annpan dbpotl fin níor mó “ná react 
mbliabna, asur ni pai’ flop 45 OuUine afi BIT ct4 an 
AIT A Paid Pi ACT 4s PASr0in amáin. 

1 sceann na h-aimpyie pin bi PAr0in as Dut te 
T4016 nd cille nudin o'féué ré ruar an Choir 00 bi 
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stolen the geese, and he got a great beating from the priest. 
He made a firm resolution then that if he got an oppor- 
tunity at the stone again, he would put it in a place that it 
would never come out of. 


A couple of nights after that he got his opportunity again, 
and stole the stone a second time. He threw it down into 
a great deep hole, and he went home rejoicing in hiniself. 
But he did not go a quarter of a mile from the place until 
he heard a great noise coming after him. He looked behind 
him and he saw a lot of little people, and they dressed in 
clothes as white as the snow. There came such fear over 
Paidin that he was not able to walk one step, until the 
little people came up with him, and they carrying the Stone of 
Truth with them. A man of them spoke to him and said: 
“ O accursed Paidin, carry this stone back to the place where 
you got it, or you shall pay dearly for it.” 


‘¢T will and welcome,” said Pdidin. 


They put the stone upon his back and they returned the 
road on which they had come. But as the devil was putting 
temptation upon Paidin, he went and threw the stone into 
a hole that was deeper than the first hole, a hole which the 
people made to go hiding in when the war would be coming. 
The stone remained. in that hole for more than seven years, 
and no one knew where it was but Paidin only. 


At the end of that time Paidin was going by the side of 
the churchyard, when he looked up at a cross that was 
standing there, and he fell into a faint. When he came to 
himself, there was a man before him and he clothed as white 
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'na peapamh ann pin, 45ur Cuir ré 1 Laise. Nuain 
tang ré Cuise réin bf fea in 4 LáCain asur é 
sleurta Com seat teir an tpneaccs. Labain ré te 
Paroin asup 'ouboine ré, “A PArdin mattuisce, cá 
cú cíonncoC in pnd feact vpedscaid mapbtd, asur 
muna nsn1Ó TH aituge pacard TH so h-iffionn. ip 
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as the snow. He spoke to him and said: “O accursed 
Páidin, you are guilty of the seven deadly sins, and unless 
you do penance you shall go to hell. Iam an angel from 
God, and I will put a penance on you. I will put seven 
bags upon you and you must carry them for one and twenty 
years. After that time go before the great cross that shall 
be in the town of Cong, and say three times, ‘My soul to 
God and Mary,’ spend a pious life until then, and you will 
goto heaven. Go to the priest now, if you are obedient 
(and ready) to receive my counsel.” 


“T am obedient,” said Paidin, “but the people will be 
making a mock of me.” 


“Never mind the mock, it won't last long,” said the 
angel. 


After this conversation a deep sleep fell upon Páidin, and 
when he awoke there were seven bags upon him, and the 
angel was gone away. There were two bags on his right 
side, two bags on his left side, and three others on his back, 
and they were stuck so hard upon him that he thought that 
it was growing on him they were. They were the colour of 
his own skin, and there was skin on them. Next day when 
Pdidin went among the people he put wonder on them, and 
they called him the Merchant of the Seven Bags, and that 
name stuck to him until he died. 


Páidin began a new life now. He went to the priest, and 
he showed him the seven bags that were on him, and he 
told him the reason that they were put onhim. The priest 
: gave him good advice, and a great coat to cover the seven 
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bags with ; and after that Páidin used to be going from 
house to house and from village to village asking alms, and 
there used never be a Sunday or holiday that he would not 
be at Mass, and there used to be a welcome before him in 
every place. 


About seven years after that Paidin was going by the 
side of the hole into which he had thrown the Stone of 
Truth. He came to the brink of the hole, went down on 
his two knees and asked Ged to send him up the stone. 
When his prayer was ended he saw the stone coming up, 
and hundreds of white doves round about it. The stone 
was rising and ever rising until it came into Paidin’s presence 
on the ground, and then the doves went back again. The 
next day he went to the priest and told: him everything 
about the Stone of Truth, and the way it came up out of 
the hole. ‘I will go with you,” said the priest, “until I 
see this great wonder.” The priest went with him to the 
hole and he saw the Stone of Truth. And he saw another 
thing which put great wonder on him; thousands and 
thousands of doves flying round about the mouth of the 
hole, going down into it and coming up again. The priest 
called the place Poll na gColum or the Doves’ Hole, and 
that name is on it until the present day.! The blessed 
stone was brought into Cong, and it was not long until a 
grand cross was erected over it, and from that day to this, 
people come from every place to look at the Doves’ Hole, 


1 Pronounced “ Pull na gullum.” For another derivation of this 
name, see the story of Paudyeen O’Kelly and the Weasel, in my 
‘Beside the Fire,” p. 88, and note, p. 189. 
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and the old people believed that they were St. Patrick's 
angels who were in those doves. 

The Stone of Truth was for years after that in Cong, 
and it is certain that it did great good, for it kept many 
people from committing crimes. But it was stolen at last, 
and there is no account.of it from that out. 

Pdidin lived until he was four score years of age, and 
bore his share of penance piously. When the one and 
twenty years that the angel gave him were finished, and he 
carrying the seven bags throughout that time, there came 
a messenger in a dream to say to him that his life in this 
world was finished, and that he must go the next day before 
the Cross of Cong and give himself up to God and Mary. 
Early in the morning he went to the priest and told him 
the summons he had got in the night. People say that the 
priest did not believe him, but at all events he told Pdidin 
to do as the messenger had bidden him. 

Paidin departed, and left his blessing with his neighbours 
and relations, and when the clock was striking twelve, and 
the people saying the Angelical Salutation, Pdidin came 
before the cross and said three times, “My soul to God and 
to Mary,” and on the spot he fell dead. 

That cross was in the town of Cong for years. A bishop, 
one of the O’Duffys, went to Rome, and he got a bit of the 
true Cross and put it into the Cross of Cong.! It was there 


1 The Cross of Cong, now in the National Museum in Dublin, is of 
the most exquisite workmanship. It is about thirty inches high, 
covered with an elaborate Celtic ornamentation, and inscriptions in 
Irish along its sides. It was originally made for the Church of 
Tuam, to the order of Turloch O'Conor, King of Connacht. The 
Archbishop of Tuam at that time was, as the story says, really an 
O'Duffy. The artist was an O’Ifechan. 
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until the foreigners came and threw it to the ground. The 
Cross of Cong is still in Ireland, and the people have an 
idea that it will yet be raised up in the town of Cong with 
the help of God. 


I found in another little book of mine written by the same 
John O’Mahon of whom I spoke before, on an island in the 
Shannon, about eighty years ago, a sort of litany or office in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, on part of which there is a truly 
Gaelic blas, for some of it is in verse and some of it in prose, 
and it is not certain that the verse, at all events, is a trans. 
lation. I have never seen another copy ef it, so give it 
here to save it. This piece begins with a prayer, and from 
time to time these words come in, repeated again and 
again :— 

O Queen, vouchsafe to come with help 

To truly protect me from my enemy. 

Glory to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
and the versicle — 


O Lord, listen to my prayer, 

And may my sigh go before thee, 

We praise the Lord, 

Thanks be to God. 

And the eternal slumber, through the mercy of God, 
May the soul of the righteous obtain. 


And then come the words, “ O holy Mary, Mother of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ etc. Here are the first words of 
the prayer that are written at the commencement of the 


Office, as follows :— 

O holy Mary, O Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ, O Queen of the 
heavens, O Queen of all the world, who forsakest not and despisest not 
any one, mercifully look upon me with eye of compassion, and gain 
for me from thy beloved Son pardon forall my sins . . . through 
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the grace and mercy of Our Lord Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
brought, O Virgin, from thy womb, He who liveth and ruleth together 
with the Father and Holy Spirit, one God, in a Trinity very holy, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


Then come the versicles and twenty lines of a sort of 
versification, beginning 


Welcome to thee, O prudent Virgin, 
O human house (?) for God the High Lord ; 


but I do not give these verses here, as they are not very 
clear. After that came the versicles, and after the versicles 


the rest of the Litany as follows :— 
Ark of the Law, we hail thee there,! 
And Solomon’s, son of David’s chair, 
And the bow baptismal in Heaven’s pure air, 
O tower who once did Moses guide, 
Marvellous fleece by Gideon’s side, 
Blossoming-rod of Aaron’s pride, 
Honeycomb sweet which Samson tried, 
Room where the Saviour did once abide. 
It were meet she should save 
A Son so noble 
From the children of Eve, 
Their sin-stain and trouble. 
The most Holy Virgin 
He chose as His mother, 
That no spot or stain 
Of sin might remain 
Her brightness to smother. 


1 Literally.—Hail to thee, O Ark of the law | O royal throne of 
Solomon, son of David | O shining baptismal bow of the heavens | O 
tower of the tabernacle (?) which guided Moses | O miraculous fleece 

_ of valiant Gideon | O blossoming rod of powerful Aaron | And O 
little-chamber of the Saviour | It was a fitting thing that she should 
save | [Her] Son truly noble | From the evil that left the children of 
Eve | under trouble T the maiden very holy | He chose as mother | In 
order that the disease of sin or corruption might not touch her for 
ever | Hedwelleth in the highest heaven | And Heis my royal peace | a 
Pillar of the Clouds. 
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She dwelleth to-day in the heavens above, 
For me a royal place of love, 
A Pillar of cloud. 

O Queen, mayest thou consent 

To come with help 

To truly protect me from mine enemy. 
[Versicle and prayer as before.} 

Hail to thee, 

O Mother and Maiden, 

O Church of the Trinity, 

Thou art the rejoicing of the angels, 

O Palace of the true Virginity, 

O comfort of the sorrowful, 

O gracious tree of patience, 

O garden of pleasure, 

O golden-treasury of the virgins, 

Thou art the soil of the priestly ground, 

‘Who hast saved all effectually, 

And from the sin of the ancestor (original sin), 

Sure thou wast saved completely Ds? 

O gate of the heavens, 

O chair of the Trinity, 

O noble pearl of the maidens, 

Full of every grace without limits, 

Like the lily amongst the thorns, 

In that respect, thatis my love amongst the daughters of Adam, 

O holy Mary, Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
[Versicle and prayer as before.] 

O Queen, mayest thou deign 

To come with help 

And truly protect me from oA enemy. 


Hail to thee, 
Throne of protection, 

Tower of King David, 

Protected powerfully 

By the weapons of the High King 


l““oáic,” MS., gabernpest “Oá:iD: map  DAit” no “ DAiTe” FO 
minic. 
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In thy holy conception, 

The friendship was on Jesus, 

And Lucifer[was humbled] in the hour 

That he found through thee reproach. 

Thoa art the unconquered Judith 

Who performed the great feat with her weapon, 
Or Abishag, as is written, 

By whom a good king found his activity (f) 
Joseph, son of Rachel, 

Who filled Israel with food, 

And sure Mary has brought forth from her womb 
Him who earned the heavens for us, 

It is very beautiful entirely thou art, O my love, 
And one spot of ancestral sin 

There was in thee never. 


[Versicle and prayer as before.} 


Hail unto thee, 

O glorious grianan [sunny-house]. 

It is in theo the sun turneth backwards 
Ten degrees of its course. 


And sure beneath thy womb 

The Son of God descended into our midst, 

So that the human race might rise 

To heaven from hell of the pains. 

Although He is great beyond the angels 

And though He was born in an empty stable without food, 
Often was this sun 

Shining upon Mary, 

A thing which made her holy conception 

Like tho clearness of the morning. 

{hou art the most beautiful lily amongst the thorns, 


EEE TEES 


“ ní Léin vam an focal fo. ip oói-Léisce é, ate rSrríobaim 
é matt “optarsean.” 

1C/. verse 7 of the poem above, “féitte & mátain,” “ Welcome, 
O Mother,” 
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éum mé v’pfopt-copaint aft mo ndmaro. 


so 'mbeannuistean OUT 

4 Maisvoean “ó peunthag, 

A 0ed5-CAil na Seanmnuiseaéc’, 

ó Bainpuogan na cmócailte 

ócá chónúisce te peutcaib. 

ip Sloine tu “ná na h-ainsit 

AS amattc ap 00 Mac sLónmain, 

Ao purve aft 4 Deap-Ldith. 

ip Tu toss na h-orspeacca,* 

A MAtaipt na nSHóT Ca, 

A OOtC4IP na bpeocac, 

& neulcóis foilLreac na Ddéna, 

AD fFopup af an nopiuing te bapsad. 
Dednars Zeata na belatear 

Oo be1t ofsailte pdmainn-ne. 

fonnup, Leip an Scualacc beannuigée, 
So pealOocamaoip vo mac miipneac, 
1 ruaimnear na SLóirne. 

Ip ol4 naomta c’ainm asainn & Maurie, 
Ip MO" an Sean avd 45 vo Feilim ure. 


A Nsomh-Muipie, “c., Je. 
ae eS ee ee ee eee 
*“Tobta an oifiseacv,” MS. 
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The serpents sure they go before thee 
In the darkness, 

Thou art the clear moon of guidance 
To him who is astray, 

Thou art the torch aud the lamp. 


In the heavens have I set 
An eternal light, 
And I have covered the entire world 
Like a dripping mist. 
O Holy Mary, cte. 


O Queen, may thy Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, consent, through 
thy request, to be at peace with us, to keep us in the state of grace, 
and to turn away His anger from us. 

O Queen, mayest thou consent to come with he'p to truly protect 
me from my enemy. 


[ Versicle and prayer as before. | 


Hail to thee, 

O maiden very prosperous, 

O good—fame of chastity, 

O queen of mercy, 

Who art crowned with stars, 

Thou art purer than the angels, 

Looking on thy glorious Son 

Sitting on His right hand, 

Thou art the choice of the inheritance (?) 
O Mother of the graces, 

O hope of the sinners, 

O little shining star of the ocean, 
Refuge (?) of those being destroyed. 
Consent that the gate of the heavens 
May be opened before us, 

So that with the blessed company 

We might inherit thy beloved Son 

In the quiet of glory. 

Thy name to us, O Mary, is an holy oil. 
Great is the love thy servants have for theo, 


O Holy Mary, etc. 
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bDítonnamaoro so h-úmail ome 
A maisoean nó” Ó1táibceú 

Na TATA canonoáa TO 
Dubsamapt Le Sad OT. 


Sciúnais pin[n] olityus 

So oragamaoro te Cyiorta, 
A’ yp an var ótt mbáir 
A Bainfrosan na nstiár 

Hurd ofan 1 Lata fora. 


"Si fed an brainre 

nac “ puapap inne f14m 
SmAL peacard an thinnf ijt, 

ná coiptt peacard an Sniom’. 


An can ‘0oO Zinesd tu 
1 mbroinn vo MAtap ó tharoin, 
Oo bi cu 54n ppota 
Na pmol af bie pedcard, 
Burd Cum an atapt fioppurde ap átt pont 


O! (4) Via nog V’oltinms § iona commnm§te vo’ mac, tle 
Sabáil || nearh-tpuarlligce na maisoine beannuiste, tye porth- 
fercpineT báir 4 h-aon Mic Sup Tábáil cú í ó ppota ap dit 
peacard, 50 mbuú vednac Leac Tye n-4 h-imprde-pe ** an an mó 
scéaona finne v0 faosiad 6 peacard16, 1onnup 50 pealbamaoir 
tú péin, ché án OTiSeazina fora Chorr 00 mac, 'oo maipieap a5ur 
D0 pragaluiseap mat 40n Lear, 455T Leip an Spioyia0 Ndaom, on 
aon 014 4máin, 1 VTjONd1O fio NaomtTa, Le Paosal na paosat. 
amen. 


sna puapap push nt,” MS, 

fn: Léin an focal fo, if cormúil te “conc” é. 

tTA Line eile annro acc ni Léin Oam í: “íon OTUs cú amac 
ó vo bBftoinn.” 

§ “DoLLais,” MS. 

fl Sort,” ms. 

I “Seo the permerspine bár ahaon Mic,” MS. Apup focal eile 
naé Léin dam rpsfúobta of cronn an “ cyte.” 

** << himpipin,” MS. 
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W: humbly present thee 
O Maiden most holy 
Thess prayers and devotions 
With service most lowly.? 


Stcer us poor pilgrims 

To Christ on our way, 
And when Death shall face us, 
O Queon of the graces, 

To Him for us pray. 


For this is the branch 

In whom never was known 
One sin-spot ancestral 

Or crime of His own. 


For Thou wast conceived 
In the womb of Thy mother, 
Sinless and stainless 

Ag never another, 


Pray to the eternal Father for us, 


O God, who didst prepare a resting place for Thy Son through the 
Immaculat2 Conception of the Blessed Virgin, through the foreseeing 
of the death of her only Son, so that Thou didst save her from any 
spot of sin, that it may please thee, through her petition, in like 
manner to save us from sins, so that we may possess Thyself ; through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth along with 
Thee and with the Holy Spirit, one God only, in a very holy Trinity, 
for ever and ever. 


1, iterally.—We bestow on thee humbly | O maiden very pious—These 
canonical services [‘‘hours” or ‘times’’] | Which we have spoken 
with love for thee. Steer us pilgrims | That we may come with Christ | 
And at the hour of our death | O Queen of the Graces | Pray for us in 
the presence of Jesus | ‘I'his one is the branch | In which was never 
found | A blot of the sin of the elder [original sin] | Or the crime of 
the sin of the deed [actual sin] | When thou wast begotten | In the 
womb of thy Mother from morning | Thou wast without spot | Or 
any stain of sin. 
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AS To Ofta ANAS 1ú na n'oaoine maite 'oo fuain mé 
on’ Caparo Una ni Ósáin 1 SConv0sé Pojc-Laoigtre, 
nó Conoaé na Dainpiogna, 009 fuaip é ó DOrmnatt 
O Fotaits 1 SConamayua. 


ORTA ANSHAID nó n'oaoine maite. 


& Mic Dé an scluin cú an sled cusainn 

So mop pan n5leann P 

Cluinim, 4 Matar. ná biod easla oftt. 

So pabitars an c-Ataipt Deannaiste rinn, 

So mbuú vtn vainsionn, an on 4 bpuilmro ann. 

So mbuvd-pluas vatl an pluas po éusainn. 

O a iops Ciíorc, a MarSvean SLónmh ait, 

& cideap Áit noodan asup áit nofosb4Ait 

So r5sjiaro cú v0 coéall beannmste tappainn. Amen. 


AS To paroipt Hess eile 00 fuaipleap 6m’ Caparo an 
c-Otaip O Flanagan até pan scoláirce 1 Sligeac. 
Fusin peipean ó béal pean-mnd é: 


Teactaine 6 O14. 
Cesécaigic ó Oia nómam, 
Aingeal Dé of mo Cionn, 
Ola Criort ap mo conp, 
Dia pdinam azup liom. 


Muipe mácair [706] 
[Muipe] asur 4 Mac, 
Eo nvéanard pao * mo Lear 
uar as5up tatt. 


nátt Leisiú pb m'anam vaim 1 bpian, 7 nua béiúear ré néró 
le cuajtugad an tpaogail, So vcugard cú [é a 06) an go 
Oeap-Laim péin So bhá. Amen. 


“846” 4 oubaipic reirean. 
1 Literally—A messenger from God before me | An angel of God 
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Here is a charm against the good people or fairies that | 
got from my friend, Miss Young, in the County of Port- 
Leix, or Queen’s County, who got it from Daniel O’Faherty 
of Connemara :— 


CHARM AGAINST THE GOOD PEOPLE. 
O Son of God! dost thou hear this confused noise [coming] towards us 
Loudly in the glen ? 
Ihear,O Mother. Let there be no fear on you. 
May the Blessed Father save us. 
May it be a firm fortress, the fortress in which we are. 
May they be a blind host, this host that is coming towards us. 
O Jesus Christ, O glorious Virgin, 
Who seest our harm and our hurt, 
Mayest thou spread thy blessed cowl across us. Amen, 


Here is another little prayer that I got from my friend, 
Father O'Flanagan of the college in Sligo. He got it 
from the mouth of some old woman. 


A MESSENGER FROM GOD. 
A mossenger from God before me, 
An angel of God above my head, 
The oil of Christ upon my body, 
And God before me where I am led. * 


Bay Mary, Mother of God, 
And her Son in endless bliss, 
Do with me what is best 
On that side and on this.? 
That ye may not let my soul trom me into pain, and when it shall 
be done with the visiting of the world, mayest thou take it, O God, 
upon Thine own right hand for ever. Amen. 


above my head | The oil of Christ upon my bedy | God before me and 
with me, 

2 Mary, Mother of Gud | Mary and her Son | May they do what-is- 
best | Over and beyond. 
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AS 1t'o ceaCmama eile 00 fudip an c-Óúáóin O ÉLan- 
asóin ó'n imn.o1 Céa4'ona : 
6 A úiseanna 00 pPr1anad. 
Ó! 4 Ceseayinsa vo pranad 7 o'futains an páir 
Do 0’ puIallsad Le h-rapann ó thutlaé so pil, 
J tigeapina puap na caiin5rde in vo Coir 4’p 00 Uáim ® 
J Ciseapnat sp 45 144171410 00 Coimirce cdim. 


AS To soca bess eile act ni Cuimnigim cia an áir 
s bruainear é: 
sLáinuce. 
Stdinte an cSáif-Éin 
Do Lest a 56454 
St Crann na páire 
ós Tábáil, an Cine osonna, 
ósur' TLáince na mná manta 
Oo tús 4 mac san céile, 
ósur plainte Naoim DÁ 05445 
Oo beannúis éire. 
AS ro nann beas eile, act cperoim Sul 1 Cúise 
UlLad rpuainear é: 
ná h-amanc. 
ná h-athajte 50 minic Aft 00 BH1615 
ósSur nd 'oéan red ap vo Gitar, 
Siidbat so h-diptiprotl 1 nóo 
45up beannug fá 06 o'n ouine boéc. F 
Di caine ap Sotath inpan Lioddin ‘00 tug mé fuórp; 
asup inpan 'pán “Pailce, 4 HMAtaip” Oo Tug mé 
foie peo, cusgtap “a CAtaomp Sotaith an ms,” an an 
maoin Mure. Custard mé níor md “ná aon ppest 


“AA Cigeapina 1 noiard fin Fudrt TiAaproap(?) nA cyto úilic 
af 00 Léimh” oubainc Té. 

TA Tiseapina 7 4 Tiseajina,” 'oubailic ré. 

tlabaipteap “bocc” 1 SCúise ULAD coil, LEss-nac mon 
“ tacl” 


Here is another stanza that Father O’Flanagan got from 
the same woman :— 
O LORD, WHO DIDST SUFFER. 
O Lord, who didst suffer Thy tortures for me, 
Torn with iron from the head to the knee, 
Whose feet and whose hands were nailed to the tree, 
Help, Lord ! I come seeking protection of Thee.! 
Here is another little piece, but I do not remember 
where i got it. 
THE HEALTH, 
The health of the Execllin go-Man 
Who stretched wide His limbs 
Upon the tree of the passion, 
Saving the human race. 
Aud the health of the gentle woman 
Who bore her Son without a, consort, 
Ani the health of St. Patrick, 
Who blessed Ireland. 
Herc is another little van, but I think it was in Ulster 
I got it. 
LOOK NOT. 
Look not with pride at thy polished shoe, 
Re not proud, too, of thy cloak so nice, 
In humility walk the read afoot, 
And always salute the poor man twice." 


Solomon was mentioned in the Litany above ; and in the 
poem which I gave before, the “ Welcome, Mother,” the 
Virgin Mary is called, “O chair of Solomon the King.” [have 
heard more than one story about this Solomon ; but I think 


1 Literally —O Lovd, who wast pained and didst suffer the passion | 
Rent with iron from top to heel | O Lord, who didst get the nails in 
Thy foot and Thy hand | O Lord, it is seeking hy protection I am. 

2 Literally—Do not look often on thy shoe | And do not not mals 
[conceive] pride cue of thy mantle | Walk very humbly on the road | 
And galuts twice the poor man, 
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amdin an An Sotamh po, acc mespaim stp 1 OeTsoib 
“aoine eile DO h-innpedad 140 an Dcúp, A5up sup 
Leasad ap Sotath curo aca naj bain Leip ó Ceapt- 
Op Cuma api bit, ós fo preutl 00 rsyiob mé FOCAL an 
focal 6imnpine tied tic Ruardpugy 6 rapt Convaé 
thuis-€ó occ mbliana 6 foin. fíon Cuinear focat 
Leip 7 ni Baimm focal ve. Ip pion so. bópuil bLar An 
'omáin-f'otn ap an rseul ro, 7 nit mé pad nac O’n 
ointion CAs ré. 


SCdsnsacas AR SoLóth. 

Tuain BF mácain Sotaim* cinn, cuinesó Sotam reap 
4p ón mbáaite 4 nóib ré ann, '0'Á paine 'C uile o1de’. 
gui' 'C wile fean Do Biod 'Ó'Á paine, Cartpead ré - 
TiIgeact noith Eigse na Sféine ap marron te rseut 
cuig Sotath cav é an 6401 4 pars 4 mhdtaip. sur an 
CEAD FEAN A DEAdfPsd SO fab 4 thdtain mand bi 4 
cloisionnyt te bainc ve, 1 4 Cpocad ap pleis bi or 
Cionn An Bopp mop. Agup Céróeaú piso, fea an 
Feap, Fac aon o1rdce on 4 tupn. Agup cúis panta an 
Luac paotai ó 0'FÁ401 pao sac son o1rdce. i so 
male asup ni pai So Dona Sovocdimyp ré ap tupn§ 
mic baInTeEAabaise OUL as roile mAétap Sota. ósur 
ón oróce bi ré 45 OUl 0’4 páine bi rá an-Las cLaoróce 
1 TUSts fuar o'n bár. 

Nuaip TAIZ cuntap 45 mac na oaintpeabaigse te 
“uil as Faire mdtan Sota Cáinis vase agur allur 
An báir dif, 1 TOPAIS 4 MACaipi '0'Á Caomesd map nac 
0010 aici acc é. Asup as ctigedct a-baile 06 o'n 


* Labaipt ré an c-ainm Teo man ‘ Solta.” 
+“ Claisionn,” oubaryzic ré. 
$ =00 $eibeaú piso. 
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it likely that it was about other people t! ese stories were 
first told, and that some were lef‘ on, or ascribed to, Solomon, 
that did not of right belong to him. At all events, here is 
a story which I wrote down eight years ago, word for word, 
from the telling of Michacl Mac Rury, or Rogers, of the 
County Mayo, near Killalla, I have not added a word to 
it, nor do I take a word from it. U ndoubtedly there is a 
fiavour of the Eastern world about this story, and I do not 
say that it may not have come from there. 


STORY OF SOLOMON. 

When Solomon’s mother was sick, Solomon used to sen: 
a man from the village in which he was to watch her every 
night; and every man who used to be watcl:ing her had to 
come before sunrise next morning with word to Solomon of 
how his mother was, and the first man who would say that 
his mother was dead, his head was to be whipt oif lim, and 
hung upon a spear that was above the Great Door. And 
they used to go, man after man, each night in their turn, 
and five pounds was the reward for their work, which they 
used to vet each night. It was well, and it was not ill, 
until it came to the turn of a widow’s son to go to watch 
the mother of Solomon ; and the aight that he was g--ing to 
watcli her, she was very weak and overcome, and given up 
for death, 

When the account came to the widow's son to so aul 
watch Solomon’s mother, there came the weak uess and the 
sweat of death upon him, and his mother began to keene 
for hiv, because she had no one but him. And as he was 


f focal Déanta uait. 
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oba4in Laé DO bí aise, AN TPATNONA fin, BF ré as caoin- 
cad SO bu4!úeonC4, Azup cépad Leat-pdic [Lest- 
amaopán] ati, PO’ PAgurs ré Oe mac na bvAINTpEnbarge 
C40 é An c-Á0ban bi ré ‘CAOINESD, J onn mac na 
baingTpeadbaise 06 map Cá mire 0'4 INNnpedct .401b-re. 

“Cra an Lusc-paotaip Seobap tu?” sp pan teac- 
pait, Le MAC NA baincneabaise. 

“Cúis ptinta,” ap peipedn teir, 

“ananam 00 Vid nd nsnói'có;” ón pan leat-pdic, 
“md tugann cú nó Cúis punta DAm-psa, FO pacard 
mipe 1 '0'áic ANOCT.” 

“Oéapnpard mé cúis pinta apup apsuipin ‘ouric,” 
afra mac na baintpeabsige, “ má Céióeann Tu ann.” 

D’pion an rseut. Cuard an téat-padit [as] paipe 
madcap SoLaim An oróce pin. Agup bi pi inpan n-eagrac 
deipro nusip Cuard Té apcves€ inpan peomypia; ósugr bi 
ré 0'4 pate So 0T1 Léip* uain an 06-0645 pan ordce. 
Asup maoitist ré Toppan a5 An ‘Dopup moj agup 
oes ré ap 4 Copaid, agup fiúbalt ré so oc an 
oop mop. Óstpr bi pean 45 An oopup móit spur é 
[a5] raine arceac an fuinnedi5 00 Bi Ap an 'oonúp 
mop. Agup oud é an rean Do bi ann peapdrosanta- 
Cuijú? 00 bi 45 SoLáin, agup 61 an-cionn as Sotamh on 
An $bpreon fo, A5up Curpead ré An fea fo “oc uile 
oroce Le pscul vo tabaiit faor Lanh [=op iprott] 
cuige 45 (ó ó —— An feajt 00 bi 45 CAD aihe 04 
mháCain An paid ré Ay Oeunamh a Snatarg [snóió] cearn. 
Asup ni arb aon feap 02 nA fip 00 bi 'paine a mAtan 
Ah FEAO DLIAGNA Com TOp-Hpaipedc Leip ón Leat-pAit 
Ói á Fale an ordée pin. Nop mooicis aon feap an 
mean 00 64 45 An ODOFUP móft, Aon O1dCe, ACT é. 
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going home from the day’s work that he had, that evening, 
he was weeping and troubled; and there met him a ha‘f- 
fool, and he asked the widow’s son for what cause was he 
weeping, and the widow’s son told him as I am telling it 
to you. 

“What is the reward that you will get?” said the half 
fool to the widow’s son. 

“ Five pounds,” says he to him. 

“ My soul to God of the graces,” says the half-fool, “ but 
T’ll go in your place to night, if you give me the five pounds.” 

“TI give you five pounds, and something over,” says the 
widow’s son, “if you go there.” 

True was the story. The half-fool went to watch 
Solomon’s mother that night, and she was in the last agony 
when he went into the room, and he was watching her until 
after the hour of twelve at night ; and he heard a noise at 
the big door, and he rose up on his feet and walked to the big 
door ; and there was a man at the big door, and he watch- 
ing in, on a window that wasin the big door. And the man 
who was in it was a body-servant of Solomon ; and Solomon 
had a great regard for this man, and he used to send this 
man every night to bring him word privately—to tell him 
if the man who was taking care of his mother was doing 
his business right. Now there was none of the men who 
were watching his mother for a year co keenly-watchful as 
the half-fool who was watching her that night. No man 
of them heard the man who was at the big door any night 
except him. 


2) 48 


On hap, “cap dip.” Ft =motars 1, Cuatard. 
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- 'D'forsail an Leac-páic an Dopup mop ann fin, asus 
bi pean-Clardeath® cnoóca or cionn an 'oonuip, Mop. 
Ayup nusip bí an oopup moj poysaitte PAoil an reanb- 
FOSAnTA-cuipip 00 Tiseace prea, asur Cayisins an 
Leat-pait an clardeam apuyp Gait ré an ceann vé. 
O'P4S ré ann pin é, 7 Cuard ré aptead rón peompa- 
COVALTA, “n AIT A paid métart Sovaih, 7 ní paid ré 1 
BFAD APTS SO Bevan mata Solaim bay. 
. Dí Solarh as éilmse an t-puairhneaé F401 n-A 
Fealbposanta, cao é an fAE nad paid ré wigesct 
curse Le rseul, man tisead ré SAC uile ordce eile. 
Act cé-bs-pin-06 [ap Cuma ap dit] níon fás Sotam an 
TeAc so mároin, 7 ni VeacaroO ré 0'A Gileam. Ócc 
ni (áinis ré. Adup nuain Cling an Lá ni t4146 mac na 
baintyeabaise 45 Sotarh noim émise na spéine may 
bi na pin eite. Ni óeacaró Sotam F401 Cómhnuróe; 
AcT é DOLAIN as fóine [=a5 ríon-fóine] amac Tyo 
An bruinnedis, Ad5up, 48 oemedd fiar, Connatc ré mac 
na bamnTpeabsise—may Paoil ré sun bé vi ANN—AS 
uigeact Cuis angcdtaip. Agup nuain Cains ré apteac 
Cuis Sota beannuúis pivo 0'd Geile. Asup, apy’ an 
leat-pdait—ip é BI ANN—Le Sotam, “TA mé "5 appar 
00 PAyrotin ofc, 4 Us pa pyronnpa.” 

“Cia pat 'oein cú pin?” Appa Sovarh. 

“Cait mé an hata ve 00 Pedapibposanca-cunyp 
1106,” Any An Leac-pbáic. 

“CA D0 payroun pagaitce [páisce] asa,” ATA 
SoLaim. 

“MCT, ó NS DO b'féanh De nA MSc ” an pan teat- 
báic; “bi an cloisionn teir an hata.” . Abu mó Of 


a a 


LabaitEean “cLaróeam ” man “cLaibe” 1 sConnaécaid. 
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The half-fool opened the big door then, and there was an 
oid sword hung up over the big door. When the big door 
was opened the body-servant thought to come in, but the 
half-fool drew the sword, aud threw the heal offhim. He 
left him there and went to the xlceping-room where 
Solomon’s mother was, and he was not long in it until 
Solomon’s mother died. 


Solomon was getting very uneasy about his servant, as to 
what was the reason that he was not coming to him with 
tidings, as he used to come every other night. But, howso- 
ever, Solomon did not leave the house till morning, and he 
did not go to look for him. [He waited], but he did not come. 
And when the day came, the widow’s son was not with 
Solomon before the rising of the sun, as the other men had 
heen. Solomon did not go to rest, but he ever looking 
out through the window, and at long last he saw the widow’s 
son—for he thought it was he was in it—coming to the 
palace. And when he came in to Solomon they saluted one 
another. And, says the half-fool—it was he was in it— 
to Solomon, “IT am asking pardon of you, O king and 
prince.” 


“ Why say you that?” caid Solomon. 


“I knocked the hat off your body-servant yesterday,” said 
the half-fool. 


“ You have your pardon got,” said Solomon. 


“ But, O thou best king of the kings,” said the hatf-fool, 
“the head was with the hat.” And as Solomon was after 
giving him his-pardon, he could not go back of his word, 
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Solam cán éir an bároúin Tabane 06, níon réagp ré 
oul an a1p-focal. 

“ Druil son ppéat eite nuad teat?” appa Sovarm Leip. 

“CÁ,” an reirean. 

“Maps [= atm] é,” appa Sotam. 

“TA poillre 'Oé an an TALamh,” an reirean. 

“ CÁ an San "na purdve,” appa Sota. 

“Ta,” an ran Leat-pait. 

“Na cloéa bit n-uaécap indé,” ap peipesn, “TA 140 
oul 1 nN-10CT4j\ anoir.” 

“TA an CEACT as Teabsad man pin,” anna Sota. 

“Té,” an reirean, “ asur an Céao0 teaé an oitead 
Tura Ann, TA ré Si Lán.” 

“C4 mo métain map map pin,” appa Solam. 

“CÁ, an pan Leat-paic. 

“béró DO éeann asam an dn Trleis,” Appa Sovarh- 

“Ui 6610, 4 Ms macánca waspail,” ap pan Leat-padic, 
“Ca péin an Céa0-feap aovubaipic é.” 

“Ap m'onóif,” appa Sotam, “ 1p me.” 

Feicró pit anoir, Com cpiona asur bi Sota, so 
bruaip ón Leat-pdit an Óuorú sip Le cpionacc. Dionn 
ó Afi aman. 

TA fean-focal ann, 1 nSaeveits, aoeim, ‘ Dionn 
uaifi nda h-atcuinse ann.” Inpan peut pin an “ imse 
Cuinn faci na Sabai,” pseut 00 Cuip mé 1 sctó 1m’ 
Speuturve Haevealac, vo tug bean-an-tige 4 mat- 
Lact “o'n cé fin ‘00 blarfad an Céad $neim 'oe'n 
feóil; “So otactape,” ap pipe. Oud i péin Dit an 
Céad $neim 07, 7 00 TACTAD 1 péin, Gif, 4-OUBAINT An 
rpeuturde, “ bíonn usp na h-atcunge ann.” Oo 
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“Have you any other tidings with you?” said Solomon. 

“T have,” said he. 

“Tell them,” said Solomon. 

“ God's brightness is on the earth,” said he. 

«The sun is risen,” said Solomon. 

“Tt is,” said the half-fool. 

“The stones that were above yesterday,” said he, “they 
are going below now.” 

‘The plough is ploughing, then,” said Solomon. 

“Is is,” said he, “and the first house in which you were 
reared, itis overthrown.” 

“Then my mother is dead,” said Solomon. 

“She is,” said the half-fool. 

“ I shall have your head on the spear,” said Solomon. 

“ You shall not, O honest noble king,” said the half-fool, 
“ you yourself were the first man who said it.” 

“ By my honour,” said Solomon, “ it was I.” 

Ye see now, that, as wise as Solomon was, the half-fool 
got the victory over him in wisdom. “ There he’s luck on 
a fool,’ } 


° 2 


There is an old word in Irish which says, “ There be’s in 
it the time of the petition.” In that story “ The Outrising 
of Conn amongst the Goats” —a story which I printed in my 
Sgeuluidhe Gaedhealach—the woman of the house gave her 
curse to that person who should eat the first mouthful of 
the meat—“ May he be choked,” said she. It was herself 
who ate the first mouthful of it, and she herself was 
choked ; for, as the story-teller said, “the hour of the. 


14 common /rish proverb. 
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méin man Custard mé, bionn móimí'o amáin in pna 
ceiúne u4ifí0 piée,o—móimí na h-atcuinge—] suide 
aft bIT, beannact nó matllact, mA “einéean é so 
OUTPACTAC, ADU 50 Viplesé ap an moimro rin, céim- 
liontap 6. Ip pont Suióe, mallact ; ip opod-gurte 
i. Ni tug mé so Ot ped pompla ap dit opps fin, 
ACT If fiú CuID Deas Dio’ DO Cup ior, Apur—so 
mEADAIS1O ‘DIA an maic 150 La 011510 Sé an c-olc— 
ní ar ‘Opoc-ptin std mé 'Ó 4 VEsnath, aéc amáin te 
rompla vo fábáil ap Fac wile foc. Ni seit an 
Leaban fo iomlán san ceann nó 06 aca ‘00 
deit ann. TL na matlaécta 1omavarail. Nusip 
Cumann 'ouine unnuise 06 péin, as Surde VE 4 Tuine, 
bíonn fi foileamhnac Do nA miltib Aoine eile; act 
ni man pin “po'n rhalLact, ni baineann pire acc ‘00'n 
‘ouine ‘00 Ceap i, 7 Don ‘DUINe F401 A r5aoittesp 7. 
Datneann an uginuise Leip an Scoitcioncasct, ni bain- 
eann AN MALLACT acc Leip An bpeappain ppeipialca. 
TH Custard mé amam maltact 1 broipm “páin, Afi BEAL 
nd npaoine, MALLACT AZ HAbAIL nA cine, man 'oéantá, 
7 1 néró Le n-a pHaoilead fa ndmaro ap vit. Ni mear- 
Aim &0 ÓDFPuil 4 Leicéro ann. Act 46 ró pompta no 
Ó, man DO Ceap “oa4oine Mallar, Dib péin, nuaip 
O1dpf PAD 4 n-e4rscáifroe 00 ÓLaoróe. 

Di Dall boCc as 1apipard “péince 1 SConvaé na 
SaiLLime, 7 Cáinis ré SO Vopur cige mhóin 4 'o'14nn ré 
veo. Dean Satta v0 bi 1 mbean-an-cige, 7 6 nap 


1T read somewhere in Irish, I forget where, of an old woman who 
determined to pray steadily for twenty-four hours on end that her 
grand-child who was in the cradle might become King of Ireland, 
hoping that she must hit the moment when her petition would be 
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petition be’s in it.” According to what I have heard about 
this, there is one moment—the moment of the petition—in 
every twenty-four hours, and any prayer, either bless- 
ing or curse, that is fervently uttered precisely at that 
moment is accomplished.! A curse is a sort of prayer also ; 
it is an evil prayer. I have not up to this given any 
example of these; but it is worth while to put down a few 
of them, and—“ may God increase the good, and diminish 
the evil “2— it is out of no bad intention I am doing it, but 
only to preserve a specimen of every kind. ‘Chis book 
would not be complete without one or two of them being 
in it. Curses are not numerous, When a person frames a 
prayer for himself, praying to God and Mary, his prayer is 
suitable for thousands of other people; but it is not so 
with the curse. It only appertains to the person who 
shaped it, and the person against whom it is loosed. The 
prayer suits the public; the curse concerns only the special 
person. I never heard any rhymed curse in the mouths of 
the people—a curse going the country, so to speak, and it 
ready to be launched at any enemy. Ido not think there 
is such a thing. But here is an example or two of how 
people composed their own curses for themselves, when they 
sought to overthrow their opponents. 

There was a poor blind man seeking aims in the County 
Galway, and he came to the door of a big house, and asked 
fora drink, The woman of the house was an English [or 


granted. Whenit was near the end of the time a drop of soot fell 
from above on the child’s face. She wiped it off with an imprecation 
on the soot, when the whole roof went off in a blaze of fire. 


* A common Irish saving clause, 
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tus rí é o'14nnh pi oe'n creanbrósanca4 ceo 00 
bi An DALL 1onnóiú. “Dubainc an reanbrósanca So 
paid ré ay 1appard oiSe. “ Water is good enough for 
the blind beggar,” an rire. Oo Cuis an DALL an uo 
4-oubaiqic pi, A5up D preasaip ré. 


MALLACT AN DAILL. 


1m nd 416 441 00 bainne, 
CLúm ná zaib aq 00 Lacain, 
Siubal ná paid as Vo Leanb, 
ósuf' feannad aft 00 66. 


'sso mbud mó 'r so mbud Leitne an Lapa 
& béar as VDUl Tie o'anóm 
ná Stéibce Conamajia, 

A5up 140 Vo beir D4 noó$s4ó. 


ós ro cestpama ap obnón ‘oo finne 'ouine éisin 
1 5Convaé Mug-C6 1 n-agard “purperipi” E15in 00 
Viod Ay 100010 nda aoine 071011960 Leo. Cuatard 
mé é óm! Caparo DoCcúir Concaban 1osuiúin 1 SCLAj 
Ctoinne thuiúr. 
So h-ipluúonn má téróin, a Mic-Aoam, ná oeóltmao Sam 
Diod Leac an preacher, ó 'ré rérorear na boils so reann, 
báró Séamar 45uT 4 pdita 0 á novibipic so “Meyzticd “nonn 
Déió Mac Adam 074 Cónam asuí' na bhóince 4’ meilc or 4 cionn. 


AS TO CUID 'De thallact vo TS40iL Raipte pa 
Seagan 4 Dúnca, poe file, ndmaro 06 Féin, 00 bi0d 
AS cup nA gard. Sspiob mé rior é 6 Tuine OA 
b'ainm márcoin Rudd O Hrollapnact ós Muine-iNeava 
1 Conp4é na Sailtime. Ni part aon Véapta aise. 


1 Literally.—Butter may there not be on your milk, down may 
there not be on your ducks, power-of-walking may there not be for 
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English-speaking 1] woman, and since she did not understand 
him, she asked the servant what was the blind man asking 
for. The servant told her that he was asking for a drink. 
“ Water is good enough for the blind beggar,” said she. The 
blind man understood the thing she said, and answered :— 


A BLIND MAN’S CURSE, 


Your milk may no butter crown, 
On your ducks may there come no down, 
May your child never walk the ground, 
Be your cows where the flayer flays. 
May more hot be the flames that shall roll 
One day through your wicked soul 
Than the mountains of Connemara 
And they to be in one blaze.! 


Here is a stanza out of a song which some one in the 
County Mayo made against certain “ soupers” who were 
trying to turn the people with them. I heard it irom my 
friend, Dr. Conor Maguire of Claremorris :— 

To hell if you go, MacAdam, do not forget Sam, 

Let you have the preacher with you, since it is he will powerfully blow 
the bellows. 

James and his race shall be banished across to America, 

MacAdam shall be being-waked, and the mill-stones grinding above 
his head. 


Here is a part of a curse that Raftery once loosed at 
Shaun a Burca, a sort of poet, and an enemy of his own, who 
used to be opposing him. I wrote it down from a man 
called Martain Ruadh O Gillarna (Forde!) near Monivea 
in the County Galway. Ho had no English. Tho curse 


co ca SSL —————— ———————————————————— 


your child, and a flaying upon your cow. And may g ‘eater and may 
roader be the flame that shall be going through your soul than the 
mountains of Connemara and they all to be burning. 
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Tugsnn An thatlacc ainmneaéa an os pin 0’ aiciois 


'oúinn i nSoe'óeiLs Sup pia i VO Pabst. Ni meapaim 
FUP 04 fj ón FAO 00 bi Rarptes acc Supt rónc comon- 
cóir 45 plannuigeacc 0o bi roin é péin 7 an fea; eite. 


MALLACT RaAIETeRI1. 


Na copa 50 Scesillio cú ó na Sslinaid, 
Ravape na pal 7 Lut na Lám, 

loite 16b so OtI510 anuap once 
óCma, usd, 1 eapburd bhásao. 


Frabitap che4toC, pail, ap 90Cc-Fu4il oj, 
Sin so Lust, 7 Sala an báin, 
00 Susy 50 0TwmT1O ve V mala Frama, 
AT nd paib son Cluap opt, ACC amdin 4 n-Áic. 


Stáin adup veacaip, bacáil” a’p chaill oc, 
Mis 7 Puss, 1 fpust a5 00 Viih, 
Spamtsé rorgant asup satay pal olc 
Asup pmiop ná pugs ná ptaib in vo énáim, 


Deapjiad cjiopad, azup Lomavd Luaint oye, 
ná: téró TH 1 n-uais ná 1 Scónna8 cla, 
ACT an S4oC a5 pérvead So Sé4lt Ó Tuard onc, 
ós Cúinne pus, ’p cú vo Cuaille Parl. 


*Oubaiit ouine eile “bail adup tpucaitt ope.” Deiti mo €44 
‘occtuip Mac Coipoeala liom sur íonnan “bail” asup “a back- 
ward thrust wita ths elbow or tho arm given in contempt or disre- 
speci.” T tabairt ré an focal ro map ““Ssapac-ósan,” acc 
vet mainntífí na Tipe pin “ce4s4l;,” “1054,” “creasa, Tc; 1 
Leabaid “ceansail,” “ ionga,” “ ceansa.” 

Lip mi-adamait é 00 Susy vo bainc íoc O14 Luain. 

8 —cómita, 

31 My friend, Dr, Costello, of Tuam, who explained ali these diseases 
to me, says that this means a certain strumous disease of the glands 
of the neck, €apburd round Tuam is used for any scrofulous 
disease, 
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gives us the names of so many diseases in Irish that it is 
worth while to save it. I do not believe that Raftery was 
wholly in earnest, but that it was a sort of rivalry in versi- 
fication between lim and the other man :— 


RAFTERY’S CURSE. 


The feet may you losc from the knees down, 

The sight of the eyes and the movement of the lands, 
The leprosy of Job may it come down upon you, 

Farcy, erysipelas, and King's evil in the neck.? 


A shaking ague,” hiccough, and gravel on you, 
May that come quick, and the disease of death, 
May your hair fall off from your sullen forehead, 
And may there be no ezr on you, but only the place of them. 


Disgust and hardehip, lameness $ and corruption on you, 
Running and rout and hatred [for you] amongst your kin, 

Whitlow under the nails, and discase cf the eyes upon you, 
And neither marrow nor sap may there be in your bones. 


A shaving with gashes,4 and a Monday hair-cutting 5 on you, 
May you never go into a grave or into a coffin of board, 
But the wind blowing cuttingly from the north upon you, 
In acold corner, and you [stuck as] a wattle of a hedge. 


aD 


3 Not an uncommon disease in Raftery’s day, says Dr. Costello ; 
the harvestmen who weut to England frequently got ague in the Fen 
districts. The Fens were called by them na fionna. 

3 According to another reciter, for ‘‘ lameness” was substituted 
a word meaning a contemptuous thrust of the elbow, given in dia- 
respect. 

4 Literally.—‘ A gapped shaving ” such as a man would give himself 
with a sha.ing hand from drink or other causes. 

5 It was considered unlucky to cut hairona Monday. Lomad means 
a shearing, but here a hair-cutting. 
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fiíorcóro cléibe asup frotin puan oft, 
Cluocán, muéad, asup peile praddin, 
'OombLar orasúin a5up nim Tid, puaitte, 


So mbuv í veot vo fuain í ap var vo baip. 
Dráiche Batta 7 Duin na Cnhuaice, 
Na Coilte Ruarde, 7 Barle-an-CLarp, 
Ó noiombuard* uile [so Léipt] anuar ofc, 
As5up bret ó'n cpluas ott mun bpuil cú rátac. 
Act ní Cuimnisim so bpacaró mé ná 50 scualaid 

mé aon thallacc, a5 cCeaCc amac Com reanó ar cccat 
4n Cnotóc- cis, Le mattaéc vo Fusin an T-Ataip 
O Duinnin 1 Léim-pspubinn Le Mac Ui Dnoin, 1 sCairteán 
Cnuca. Cuip ré 1 SCLó f,1 n-Iptpleadsan na Saeveitse, 
Són Aipepiugad, cóc beim ann ro apip é. Ip D015 
NAC f16-FADA Ó CeApad i, 6 TA CaINT INNTI ón “ peclep.” 
Ni cormúil sup pine i “ná Tf FICO KDLIADAN no 'oeic 
MmbuUuAvdain assur th fico. ACT file fiop-ealadenta 
vo bi In fan Brean vo inne é. Cabasin fA Desa 
com clirte 7 figeann pé ainmneaca a Cfúúin namao 
Tpi0-4-Céile, Opusoap Smiot 7 Sunn, Sunn Dpuaoan 
1 Smioc, Smioc Hunn 4 Opuavan, asur com DUTPAC- 
TAC asur AZpAnn ré Dia fA 5a ainm. 0’ 'ocus na 
Saeúit 06, An Mac, Rig na n-dingeal, Rig na Site, 
Rig an Oómnais, mac na h-Óise, gc. 1r pásanca4 
1 fion-básanca an stoca fo 6 cúr 50 'opeineaú, 1 
n-aimúeóin na n-ainm reo. 


ee ES hi amas 

“ Labaircean map “oíomú ” é. + —muna. 

1“ An internal boil on the chest,” says Dr. Costello, “ ceajic arcailt 
is always applied to sn abscess in the armpic,” 

2 fioLún, Dr. Costello tells me, means “a neerotic periostitis in any 
place, but usually on the shin bone. It is a disease which begins with 
a painful swelling, and when it bursts it continues to discharge 
matter for years, until finally pieces of the bone are discharged and 
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A chest-boil? and a cold “felon”? on you, 
A wheezing,? a smothering, and a seile-siadhain, 
Deaygons’ gall and poison mixed through it, 
May that be your sleeping;draught at the hour of your death. 


The friars of Balla, of the foot of the Reek, 
Of the Coill Ru«dh, and of Baile an Chlair, 
Their curse altogether be upon you, 
And judgment from the public if you are not satisfied. 


But I do not remember that I have seen or heard any curse 
coniing as bitter, out of the cockles® of the inner heart, as a 
euvse which Father Dinneen found in a manuscript belong- 
ing to Mr. O’Byrne, of Castleknock. He printed it withouta 
translation in Irisleabhar na Gaedheilge, but I give it here 
again, It is apparently not very long since it was composed, 
since there is talk in it of a “peeler.” It is not likely that 
it is more than sixty or seventy years old. But a true poetic 
artist was the man who made it. Observe how cleverly he 
intertwines the names of his three enemies Bruadar, Smith 
and Glinn, Glinn, Bruadar and Smith, Smith, Glinn-and 
Bruadar, and how fervently he appeals to God under each 
name the Gaels have given the Deity, The Son, The King 
of the Angels, The King of Brightness, the Son of the 
Virgin, The King of Sunday, etc. Pagan, and truly pagan 
is this picce from beginning to end in spite of these names :— 


healing takes place slowly after years of suffering. The orifice is 
called ‘oopur.” 

3 In asthma, says, Dr. Costello, there is both cwíocán, which is 
noisy, and múcaó, which is dyspnoea. 

4 This is the Irish name for a falling of the uvula, called ceansa 
teas in Irish. 

a é The cockles of the heart” is a common expression amongst 
most English speakers in Ireland. It is really Irish from the word 
cocal, 
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brusoar smíoc a's But. 
[LINALLACT.] 


Bruavaryt, Smiot a’p Slin, 
Amén 4 tic —an cpripi— 
Nya cian Fo pAabaro pé“ Leacarb, 
So mayb, Las, puap pan trys 
dmén 


Dpuavaryt, Smioz, a’p Slin, 
So pánac, pingil, puayty 
Amén, 4 Ms na n-aingeat, 
&T so THer1E-Las cwcilb cpuas. 
ómón ! 


Dhuaoaifl, Sm:oc a’p Suin, 
fa 5uar;T al Lic na boian, 
Cúir caoi 45ufr pile oeói 
Bo arb sac Ló as an oryprap. 
4mén]} 


Odtlad 411 Smiot FO Sov, 
Lasugad aft Seusaib Byuavaryt, 
Amén, 4 118 na Site, 
Air Sun an eapbard tuavaip. 
ómén! 


Smioc 1 Sc4nca4ifí pian, 
Drhuaoait san “on san pat, 
amén! 4 Ris na noúl, 
AT Slin san Lut 1 meat. 
Amén | 


no ‘‘paor.” 1 5Convaé Crapipiarde vo yunnesd an 
lLáim-rshíbinn. “napa” =“ nán ab.” +“Staip.” ms. 

lie. Probably “Broder (in Connacht always -translated “ Brod- 
erick”) and Smith and Glynn,” in English. 


*Titerally.—Broder, Smith and Glynn, Amen, O Son! the three, 
may it not be long till they are under flags, dead, feoble, cold in 
the clay. Amen. 

Broder, Smith and Glynn, straying, single, cold, Amen, O King of 
the Angels, and weakly-feeble, consuraptive, pitiable. Amen, 
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BRUADAR AND SMITIT AND GLINN. 
A CURSE. 


Bruadar and Smith and Glinn,} 
Amen, dear God, I pray, 
May they lie low in waves of woe, 
And tortures slow each day ! ? 
Amen ! 


Bruadar and Smith and Glin 
Helpless and cold, I pray, 
Amen ! I pray, O King, 
To see them pine away. 
Amen ! 


Bruadar and Smith aud Glinn 
May flails of sorrow flay ! 
Cause for lamenting, snares and cires 
Be theirs by night and day ! 
Amen ! 


Blindness come down on Smith, 
Palsy on Bruadar come, 
Amen, O King of Brightness ! Smite 
Glinn in his members numb, 
Amen ! 


Smith in the pangs of pain, 
Stumbling on Bruadar’s path, 
King of the Elements, Oh, Amen ! 
Let loose on Glinn Thy Wrath. 
Amen ! 


Broder, Smith and Glynn, locked in upon the flag of pains, cause 
of lamenting and shedding of tears, may the three have every day, 
Amen. 

Blinding on Smith soon, weakening on the limbs of Broder, Amen, 
O King of the Brightness, and Glynn in want of movement. Amen. 

Smith in a prison of pain, Broder without a path, without pros. 
perity, Amen, O King of the Elements, and Glynn without power-to- 
move, decaying. Amen. 
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DOpuavain so Soo pan vars, 
Blin so fuap na Ept1a19, 
Amén, 4 5 an 'Oómnais, 
AT. Smioc pá Plabyaid an Diabart. 


Amin! 
'Oic-céilLe ap Bpusoaip CLaon, 
Pran aj muin péine ap Stin, 
Amén, 4 RIS na Reann[a] * 
An Oiabal as cabaitt an Smioc. 
ómén! 


Slin 1 briabnar crests, 
Cancap 1 0ceansain Opuavary, 
Amén! 4 R15 na bpLaicear;, 
AT Smiot 4 mears na scpiusadetan. 
Amén ! 


Stin pé Capt san vcoé, 
Smiot 50 voce ré brón, 
4mén! 4 215 na naom, 
A'p Dywavaitt So faon AS vpteds’. 
Amén ! 


Smiot san neaé aft 4 fliocr, 
Dpuavaip san bun san frst, 
4mén! 4 215 na h-doine, 
AT Bun San bys “na Stop. 
dmén ! 
Opusavart San BS ’na Baltarb, 
Blin v0'4 taccavd 1 scnóib, 
Amén! a R15 an trolup; 
4’p Smiot 1 n5lotayt báif. 
Amén | 


eo 


tann” ms. 
Broder shortly in the tomb, Glynn cold in the clay, Amen, O Kinz 
of the Sunday, and Smith beneath the devil’s chains, Amen, 
Scnceleesuess on crooked Broder, pain upon top of pain on Glynn, 
Amen, O King of the Stars ; the devil helping Smith. Amen. 
Glynn in a shaking fever, a cancer on Broder’s tongue, Amen, O 
King of the Heavene. And Smith amongat the hardships. Amen. 
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For Bruadar gape the grave, 
Up-shovel for Smith the mould, 
Amen, O King of the Sunday ! Leave 
Glinn in the devil’s hold. 


Amen ! 


Terrors on Bruadar rain, 
And pain upon pain on Glinn, 
Amen, O King of the Stars! And Smith 
May the devil be linking him, 
Amen ! 


Glinn in a shaking ague, 
Cancer on Bruadar’s tongue, 
Amen, O King of the Heavens ! and S:aith 
For ever stricken dumb. 
Amer ! 


Thirst but no drink for Glinn, 
Smith in a cloud of grief, 
Amen ! O King of the Saints; and rout 


Bruadar without relief. 
Amen ! 


Smith without child or heir, 

And Bruadar bare of store, 
Amen, O King of the Friday! Tear 
For Glinn his black heart’s core. 

Amen 


Bruadar with nerveless limbs, 
Hemp strangling Glinn’s last breath, 
Amen, O King of the World’s Light ! 
And Smith in grips with death. 
Amen ! 


Glynn in thirst without a drink, Smith tight-bound under grief. 
Amen, O King of the Saints, and Broder feebly decaying. 

Smith without a person of his posterity [surviving], Broder without 
a root, without store [or without capital or profits}, Amen, O King 
of the Friday, and Glynn without power in his voice. Amen. 

Broder without power in his limbs, Glynn strangling in hemp, 
Amen, O King of the light, and Smith in the ruckle of death. Amen 
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Blin so Fuair na ptatca, 
Smíoc so cueacac thuailt, 
4mén! a Rs na bFeanc, 
O’p Opuavaipt S50 beséc 'na Tyas. 


Amén! 
Smioc 'na cpratazt pott, 
Dyiuavaipt as Lobad “na Sorte, 
Amén! 4 5 na n-opto, 
4’p Slin ’na boc-ped an buite. 
ómén! 


Creac-nuatan san moitl ait Smioc, 
Suin pa coy” a cpoéca, 
Amén! 4 Ris an Luain, 
4’p Diúaoait pan vais 50 Lobca. 
ómén ! 


Mo mallaéc so buan vo Slin, 
Mallusavd a’p meat ait Opusvaip, 
ómén ! 4 Ris na bfLartear, 
ósur Sm:oc 1 Feayicanpt Tpiuay Las. 
ómén ! 
mí-áú aft an clú, “na Ceataib, 
marLaó, mi-pat, a’p mdcait, 
náire paosatca dseand, 
4Amén! 4 115 na nsnár ns5eat. 
amén} 


tLéinrstíor a’p Leadad 50 h-obann 
1 nuáil an cpap aoubarzic, 
bruaoain Smiot a’p Stin, 
San pat san pus San cut. 
I Amén! 
a Fam mHmmHmHaammmmmminmnmmns 
“b'éroin “pa Cómailt a Crocca.” 
Glynn cold, in a hard-stiffening, Smith shaking carcase-like (?) 
Amen, O King of the miracles, and Broder a very pity. Amen. 
Smith a sieve of holes, Broder rotting in his stomach, Amen, O 
King of the Orders, and Glynn, a buck-show, gone mad. Amen. 
A destructive rout without delay on Smith, Glynn prepared for his 
hanging, Amen, O King of the Monday, and Broder rotten in the 
grave. Amen. i 
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Gliun stiffening for the tomb, 
Smith wasting to decay, 
Amen, O King of the Thunder’s gloom, 
And Bruadar sick alway. 
Amen ! 
Smith like a sieve of holes, 
Bruadar with throat decay, 
Amen, O King of the Orders! Glinn 
A buck-show every day. 
Amen ! 
Heil-hounds to hunt for Smith, 
Glinn led to hang on high, 
Amen, O King of the Judgment Day ! 
And Bruadar rotting by. 
Amen ! 
Curses on Glinn, I ery, 
My curse on Bruadar be, 
Amen, O King of the Heaven’s high ! 
Let Smith in bondage be. 
Amen ! 
Showers of want and blame, 
Reproach, and shame of face, 
Buaite them all three, and smite again, 
Amen, O King of Grace ! 
Amen ! 


Melt, may the three, away, 
Bruadar and Smith and Glinn, 
Fall in a swift and sure decay 


And lose, but never win. 
5) 
Amen ! 


My curse lastingly to Glynn, cursing aud withering on Broder. 
Amen, O King of the Heavens, and Smith in a prisca, pitiable and 
weak. Amen. 

Til-luck upon the three in showers, reproach, misfortune and bodily 
hurt, and worldly shame assured, Amen, O King of the bright graces. 
Amen. 

Utter destruction and melting-away suddenly, be for the three I have 
spoken of. For Broder and Smith and Glynn, without luck, without 
power-to-run, without power-to-move. Amen. 
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Stem nime cyior-pa, a Smiocl 
ap nÁtt imcisiú mo Sut te saoit, 
Ful v0 Corde pé Bliadain ó “noiú 
Bo arb “na put te vo’ Taord. 
ómén ! 
San uiS San óir 00 Smioc! 
fán fava ap Opusaoaip! 
An ‘O1abal aft óear-Láim Stin 
Saé marvin 45 ceansail puap ve. 
Amén | 
Otc a’p f-Soin ór 54é Apo 
So breiceav-pa 1 noáil, an cyiarpi, 
AT pin Fé Bliadain 6 1n010, 
1 Scarica Owib San jpuan. 
4mén | 
Dyspead ar bhúsaú ap Slin! 
furl a’p inéinn Le Duaaoait claon ! 
Amin, 4 fora! éirc Le m’ Sut. 
&T Smiot sac LA so pers. 
ómén | 
Seanánaim Slin ar Opuaoartiy, 
&T Smioc, 50 cjiuard te 014, 
Dapsa0 4’p bearnnaú: ap an cúú 
AP mo mallact so VLUE 'na no1410. 
Amén |! 


Saé n-aon vo éuspt tonnainn Lán, 
Ap beanna 4 n-aimlar ‘0616 ! 
Cfleac-puatap anuap 6 neam 
So vorugard pspiop “na meaps aon-ti. 
Amén 
i I SI SES ES IHHHHmHmHmHaa 
A venemous atitch [go] through thee Smith, and may my voice 
not go with [í.e. be swept away by] the wind. Ti.e blood of thy heart 
before a year from to-day, may it be in a stream by thy side. Amen. 
Without house, without place, for Smith, a long wandering -n 
Broder, the devil on the right hand of Glynn, every morning gctting 
clung up tohim. Amen. 
Evil and slaughter-wcunds from every quarter of the compass may 
I see for the three, nd that before a year from to-day, in a black 
prison without power. Amen. 
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May pangs pass through thee Smith, 
(Let the wind not take my prayer), 
May I see before the year is out 
Thy heart’s blood flowing there. 
Amen ! 


Leave Smith no place nor land, 
Let Bruadar wander wide, 
May the Devil stand at Glinn’s right hand, 


And Glinn to him be tied. 
Amen I! 


All ill from every airt 
. Come down upon tho three, 
And blast them ere the year be ont 
In rout and misery. 
Amen 1! 
Glinn let misfortune bruise, 
-Bruadar lose blood and brains, 
Amen, O Jesus! hear my voice, 
Let Smith be bent in chains. 
Amen f 
T accuse both Glian and Bruadar, 
Aud Smith I accuse to God, 
May a breach and a gap be upon the three, 
And the Lord’s avenging rod. 
Amen ! 
Each one of the wicked three 
Who raised against me their hand, 
May fire from heaven come down and slay 
This day their perjured band, 
Amen ! 
a ee ee ee ee eee TA. 


Breaking and bruising on Glins, blood and brains [running] down 
crooked Broder. Amen, O Jesus, listen to my voices, snd Smith 
every day too-weak-te-mova. ) 

I complain of Glynn and Broder and of Smith hardily t. God: de- 
4tructioa and a breach be on the three, and my curse close behind 
them. Amen. 

Each one who pus a hand into [i.¢., against] us, into the gap of 
their misfortune with them, may a spoiling-rout down from heaven 
bring destruction into their midst in one day. Amen. 
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Ban flíoCc or cionn 4 mbáir, 
Cé b' obann 4 otirs 'ran crLós, 
Hae earsaáine 1 Sailm na opird 


So breiceav ’na noáil ap pds. 
Amén ! 


Ban clusp, san croiceann 4 bptaers, 
San éipteaéc, san pavdare, San 5loy, 
Sul 4 mbé1d an bliadain feo apts, 
45up amén! a mic na h-Óise. 
Amén ! 


Ni veipead o'n íosta, trick of the loop, 
Nith Sac 4 noubayit, maitle te cié, 
So vrmero ap an “bpectep” cian, 
AT amén! a O14, sac Lá. 
Amén ! 

Oi 04 plige eite 50 coitcionta aca 1 SConnactaib 
Le mallact Vo Cup an Ouine, Tap ABNdn ‘Oo óéanam 
ai. Do bain plige aca po teir an SCyiopcarsesacc 
45ur on trlise erie Leip an bpapdéncacc. ip é “ón 
Tupup Tustal” (nó “cuapal” man Labaintean é 1 
SConnactaib) 00 tains Ó'n sSCpiopturgeace, a5ur 
“Matlact na ninnedine” vo bain Leip an bDPA54n- 
TACT. Ip amLaiú oéancan an “ Cupup Tuatal,” 'ouine 
00 'Óul, SO VTi Aan péipéal asup cupup na cpoiée vo 
VEsnam 1 n-4$410 4 Cúil, ip é pin an Tupur Do topugad 
45 An bpictitip ved, 45ur 4 Cpioénugad 45 an 
HCEAO-pictitip, a5up é AS apaipict an O1absait an read 
ón ama Pin, Ad ppard aip, “DÍOSDáIL no “Opoe-pat 
E1gin 00 Cup apiandmaro. Oudaipnt mo capa OocCcúin 


Without posterity [to keen] abuve their death, though sudden was 
their famo in the past [s.e., they sudden!y came into publ c notoriety], 
every curse in the psalms of the prophets, may I see beside them with 
delight, 
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May none of their race survive, 
May God destroy them all, 
Esch curse of the psalms in the holy books 
Of the prophets upon them fall. 
Amen ! 


Blight skull, and ear, and skin, 
And hearing, and voice, and sight, 
Amen ! before the year be out, 
Blight, Son of the Virgin, blight. 
Amen | 


May my curses hot and red 
And all I have said this day, 
Strike the Black Peeler too, 
Amen, dear God, I pray ! 
Amen 


There were two other common ways in Connacht for 
cursing a person besides making a rhyme on him. One of 
these belongs to Christianity, the other to Paganism. 
The “ Reversed Journey” it is that had a Christian origin, 
and the “ Curse of the Anvil” belonged to Paganism. This 
is the way in which the “ Reversed Journey” is carried out, 
—a person to go to the chapel and him to make the journey, 
i.¢., the Stations of the Cross, backwards ; that is to begin 
the “journey ” at the last picture and to finish with the 
first picture, and he invoking the Devil all that time and 
asking him to send some misfortune or bad luck upon his 


Without an ear, without the skin of their skulls, without hearing, 
without sight, without voice, before this year is finished [may they be] 
and Amen, O Son of the Virgin. Amen. 

Trick-of-the-loop is notthe end of the . . . 1. The venom of 
all that Ihave said along with each, may ib fall upon the black peeler 
and amen, O God, each day. Amen. 
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Concuban tmasutóin Uiom an tá Ce4na “nae paid ré 
Act ACan“” beas 6 foin 6 Cu410 pedn-bean Cuis f45- 
ST oósur DUdAMT rí Leir So noeannaú 4 Leitéro reo 
0 euscÓifí wip, 45Uf', afi fife, naC4 0 Cum an. ceam- 
poll So nvéanad “cupup cuspal” 06. Minis an 
PAsapit 01 50 mbud mon an peacad matlacc ve’n 
crónc fin 00 'oéonóm, sur bi obain món a46e pul 
rpuain ré Séitlead waits nac n'oéanraó fi é.” 

Ann ran 'oán pin: 00 Leasú af Naom Psopaig 4 
otustan “ Lúineac T4 nois” nó an “Laed f14'04,” 
Alf, Címío T2 0n215 25 Hlaovae an “ neanc VE, cúmac- 
TA DE, C1ALL Dé, norc Oé, cLuar Dé, OATS OE, Lár 
06, r514C 'Dé,” “c., 0 á Copnaih Féin ap “bpic DAN 
ocur SODAND asur opudan,” ip é pin an optaid van, 
5464, agur OpUsad. uain FUAIR Osorne (nad pad 
4C4 ACC AN úra no an phár noime pin) edtup an an 
fónónn Af Ocúr, DO Cup ré 1ONZAncup ofyia, 10 
nán 10nsZnAv, 7 Cpero pido 50 fidib OIF DO-feicpionnac 
ann. ip 0615 Sun Cpero pidad "na 141485 PIN 50 71410 
cud De'n Bus 10onsZancaigy fo asup oen buard 00 bi 
Inpan 14n6nn, inpan nZab4 0’ O1DUS AN T-14plann, asur 
0 maip An cperoeam fo 6 aimpipt PAOPA15 50 OT! an 
tá inoiú. Map rin ve, má 'r. mion Le 'ouine matLaíc 
00 Cum Af Óuine eile céíióeonn ré FO OT AN FAA 
Adu 1annhónn ré Ap an nSoD04 “ an innedin 00 Capad ” 
ar 4 ndmaro, 1 p10CT FO OTIUCEAD Leagad ADup FAC 
wile fón: m1-40 dip. "DO TaAipses6cad ré Aipi510°0 'oo'n 
Saba an pon pin 00 Vesna, as5up 04 mbud Dpoc- — 
fesp 00 64 inran nZ4b64 VO Slacfad ré an T-dAIpiS100 
asur cuippead ré (Coen Concubapn Masurdip trom) 


*=camalt. 
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enemy. My friend, Dr. Conor Maguire, told me the other 
day “ that it was only a little while ago an old woman 
went to a priest, and told him that such and such an injus- 
tice had been done her, ‘ and,’ says she, ‘I’ll go to the church 
till I make a “ Reversed Journey” for him.’ The priest 
explained to her that it was a great sin to make a curse of 
that kind, but he had great work before he got her to submit 
[and promise] that she would not do it.” 

In that poem that was ascribed to St. Patrick, which is 
called “ Patrick's Lorica” or the “‘Faed Fiada,” we find 
Patrick calling on “ the Might of God, the power of God, 
the wisdom of God, the eye of God, the ear of God, the 
word of God, the hand of God, the shield of God,” etc., to 
protect him against the “spells of women and of SmrrHs 
and of Druids.” When peopie, who had only bronze or 
brass before, first got to know of iron, they naturally enough 
marvelled at it, and believed there was an invisible virtue 
init. Probably they afterwards got to believe that some 
of this wonderful power and virtue that was in the iron 
was also in the smith who worked the iron, and this. 
belief has lasted from the time of Patrick down to our own 
day. Accordingly if a person desires to put a curse upon 
another person he goes to the smith and asks him “to turn 
the anvil” on his enemy, so that a melting and every kind 
of misfortune may come upon him. He would offer money 
to the smith for doing that, and if the smith was a bad man 
he would accept the money “ and he would put,” says Conor 
Maguire, “‘‘ the cor chip,’ that is the horn of the anvil, facing 
backwards,! and he would request the devil to do his utmost 


1 Literally ‘“ westwards.’ 
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“aSarO rón af an Scop ip,” ap é Tin an adaince ns 
h-innedine, Asur “cuippead ré improe ón dn “O1abst 
4 DITCIOLL CiLe asup mi-áú ‘DO Cup Ap an “Duine elle.” 
Ni 416 aon mMallact eite ann éom Dona teir an 
MALLACT ro, DO néin Dapathla na n'o4oine, no man 
'oein Concubsn Magurdin “ni bert tusé veit-pingine 
4540 F401 Ceann buana DA mbeIt Aon mait Leip an 
ngabds, asup ni bet aon Lá Ve’n 4D opt api 50 Scuin- 
Fead an $oba an innedin Cane Out apip, 1p é pin 
CApad-Capit-Cimcioll D0 bainc siti ap fad, Azur A 
140 ‘cporaim mo matllatc 9 maitim 00 .... pac 
4 noeannaió ré sft...” Deri na aoine sun ad 
é an mMAlLacT ro an Saabs, An matLacc bud mMeapa ap 
DIT, FO paid ré Com milttesc pin “Sup anamh agup sup 
mú-anain ‘00 qunnead é.” 

Nusa finne na Dasoine upnuigte anagard na 
nosoine mait, no nó p1e6s, 45 ps0: 

“& Mic 'Oé an scluin cu an sleo cugainn 50 moj 

ran ngleann!” 

Asurp opip : 

“So mbuó 'oún Dainsionn an van 4 bfuitmo ann, 

SO mbud pluss Vall An pluss po Cusainn,” 

00 ChlervEedosp FO Oespbta 50 paid’ pluss vo-faic- 
rionnaé ’na ocimérott, pero le n-a nsoptugsd 04 
Leipfide 0616. ós fo cuntap beas api Cuóine 6 n-4 
teicéro pin De fLuas DO Popiob’ mé ior TIMCIOLL cúis 
bliadna ó foin ó BEsl MAptain tí Opsondin anaice 
te Cill-dovdin tpi thite ó Coillce-maé 1 SConoa4e 
Mmg-Co. ós ro 4 Cuntap Féin So Dipfleac map 00 
Labsin ré 6,7 buó fean é nán innip pam puD nae 
1410 ríon. Fapaon! fusip ré bár 6 Poin. 
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for putting evil and ill-luck upon the other man.” There 
was no curse so noxious as this, in the opinion of the people, 
or as Conor Maguire puts it, “ You wouldn't have a ha’porth 
at the end of the year, if there was any good at all in the 
smith, and there wouldn’t be one day’s luck on you until 
the smith would put the anvil round again for you, that is, 
would take a complete turn right round out of it, and say, 
“T cross my curse, and I forgive for all he did to Fiú 
The people say that this ‘‘Smith’s curse” was the worss 
curse at all, and that it was so venomous “that it was 


seldom and very seldom it was done.” 


c . ce e Lá . 


When the people composed prayers against the Good 
People or Fairies, saying :— 


O Son of God, hearest thou this confused noise 
Coming towards us loudly in the gien. 


and again 


May it be a strong fortress the fortress in which we are, 
May it be a blind host this host that is coming to us, 


they believed firmly that there was an invisible host 
around them ready to hurt them if it were allowed. 
Here is a brief account of a visit from such a host, which 
I wrote down about five years ago from the mouth of 
Martin Brennan, near Killeaden, three miles from Coillte- 
mach (Kiltimagh !) in the county Mayo. Here is his own 
account exactly as he spoke it, and he was a man who never 
told a thing that was not true. Alas! he has died since. 
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SSEéilin AR no 0401M0 Maite. 


Di mé roin 04 BLiadain asur THI DLIAdNA 'oé4s 00 
Acip án c-om pin. Cuard mé map ciithtooan [com- 
Lusoan] Cus mo 'óeinóriún. Ni paid aon 'ouine Act 
man cúmLóoan “ran o1rdce. 

Cuard muro 4 Coolad Cc1méiíotL 4 06-0645 4 Clos 
ran cidce. 

0’ ais muro map be1t pionndn món sadoite a5 
c1Seaóc of cionn an Tige, Asur man beit páirce ós 
as CA0InesD caob-omuis. 

Cáims ré—an cuaim [Ze fuaim]—sun cum ré 
4PTeac an 04 Dopnup, Supt buail ré Afi ó Céile 140. 

Saoit muro Sun aug muro na poitise bainne 0'A 
NOOPNTAD 45ur nae paid ced na FMS10 pan ceac nac 
1a16 bmirce. 

Das mé an conan AS cigeaét aniop “un na 
ceineaú, FO OTAINIF ré Le h-air mo Leapts asur C4itL 
mé mo mheabaip ann fin, asul nuóin fudip, mé 1 apir 
0’ Altus mé mo DeIpbpup 4 ná éimse asur an rolur 
Alapad. Nusip tar muro an potur Fuaip muro n4aé 
fa1b Aon 7w'o 'oéAnca, ceó na FNg10.” 

3 % % % % = 


AS TO adjdinin beas binn vo fuain mé Om’ CAplAaro 
Concubsj Maguroip ó'n ECL4n. Cuatard peipean é 6 
'óuine Anatce Leip an mbaile mop pin. 


An bás. 


nuair 076145 mé ap maroin 

An ceatpamad LÁ ve’n mánc fo, 
Bi mé Latmap arseanca 

AS ómanc ap an áinnéir, 
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A STORY OF THE GOOD PEOPLE. 

“I was between twelve and thirteen years of age at that 
time. I went for company to my sister. She had nobody 
for company in the night. 

We went to sleep about twelve o’clock at night. 

We heard, as it were, a great whirlblast of wind coming 
above the house, and as it were a young child crying outside. 

It came—the noise—so that it drove in the two doors 
[one on each side of the house] so that it smashed them 
against one another, 

We thought that we heard the vessels of milk being 
poured out, so that there wasn’t a single thing in the house 
that wasn’t broken. 

T heard the noise coming down to the fire until it came 
beside my bed, and I lost my feeling [consciousness] then. 
When I gotit again I heard my sister saying to get up and 
kin.ile the light. When we kindled the light we found that 
there was nothing [no harm] done, not the fog of a flesh- 


worm.” 1 
* ba * Ea * * 


Here is a melodious little song that I got from my friend 
Dr. Conor Maguire, of Claremorris. He heard it from some 


one near that town. 
THE DEATH. 
When I rose up in the morning 
On the fourth day of this March, 
I was active and spirited 
Looking at the stock ; 


literally “the fog of a fleshworm,” i.e, the fog raised by the 
breath of a fleshworm. I heard a witty priest translate this idiom 
the other day by “ the sneeze of a microbe,’ 4.e., the smallest thing 
possible. The phrase is very common all over Connacht. Some 
translate it, ““a fog or a fleshworm,” as if the na were na. 
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AS oul amac an beaLac 'oam 
Cia carpaioe act an bár Liom, 
Bi mé OUL «’ bLavap Leir; 
fíor” asam so paib ré Ldroiq. 
“Sluaip opt, 4 Seásain, a5up bí tiom.” 


maireao | 4 náire, cá mé ’pyapad Lear, 
Mo míle sháú so 'oeó TH, 
Ip maic vo Cuipipinn fAtT410 DUT, 
níor peath vo bainfinn móin OUT. 
Ceanndéainn [an] bó bainne Ouiz, 
óÁsuTf' véapipainn owt an c-abhán, 
Neat Lurdpinn for af Leaburd Leac 
1p clipte bainginn pós íor. 
4 méipe, ná Leis Leip mé so fFoilt. 
Cá Doimnic beas “nA Pean-ouine, 
Ip beas 2n naic níor mó é, 
NPL maic amuis ná 3 mbaile ann, 
Af marvin nó cácnóna. 
Cá'n bean 'r na pdiptrde rofúofcA aise 
AS 11th010 4 Bert o'á Cósáil, 
'S an Lá naé mbé1d cabac aise 
Ip coppuigsteac an comappa é. 
Cabain Leac é, asur Fás mé so póilt. 


Ip Thuas naé bruit an c-abnán ró on foo asóinn, 
4CT ni paid aise ACT NA Thi painn reo. 

AS TO paroip at An-Copmtit Leip an -oapa “ Ofte. 
thuine” ‘oo tus mé potrhe ped. usin mo cane 
Concuban Maguroin 1 ó pean-feapn Dap ab ainm Mac 
Ui €asonc4is anaice te Clép-Ctoinne-Muijup. Tíon 
'oubainc Mac Ui Gasancais man 'oubaine an Feds eite 
Sun Fue ón Cuamba 6, acc DO Cuin ré Leip an bparoin 


*oO'éroip “Or’p asom.” 
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As I was going out the way 
Who should meet me but, the Death, 
I was going to flatter him 
Because I knew that he was strong, 
“ Hurry on, Shaun, and be with me.’ 


O then, Maurya, I am parting from you, 
My thousand loves for ever you are, 
It was well I used to plant potatoes for you, 
And better still I used to cut the turf ; 
I used to buy you the milch cows, 
And I would repeat for you the song, 
When I used to lie down upon a couch beside you 
It is cleverly I would take from you a kiss, 
O Maurya, do not let me with him yet, 


Little Dominic is an old man ; 
He is little good any more, 

‘There’s no use in him, abroad or at home 
Hither morning or evening. 

He has the wife and the children perished 
Trying to be supporting him, 

And the day that he is without tobacco 
He is the contrary neighbour. 

Take him with you and leave me yet. 


It is a pity we have not the entire of this song, but he 
had only three verses of it. 


Here is a prayer that is very like the second “ Ortha 
Mhuire,” or “Mary's Prayer,” that I gave before. My 
friend, Conor Maguire, got it from an old man named 
Hegarty near Claremorris. Hegarty did not say—as the 
other did—that it was found upon a tomb, but he added to 
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na optlatpa po, amail 4517' 04 moud Curo De’n Parvin 
FEIN 140: 

“Seo paroipt An-beannuigte. "Ouine ay bit 4 Véappar é reo ó 
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CLois, 1 SCtd4p-Cloinne-Murjup, asup 00 tug Ooccaip 
Masuvipn so hdn-cinedélts DAM-~a 6 foin. “Oo 
PStiobsd an teoban po te h-eómono Ó Concubain 
éisin pan mbusavdain 1740. Cuyum ior an paroip So 
Dipesc man 00 PSpiod reirean é, as5ur ó nace n-At- 
nuisim son nO inpan Litpugad nó oipeso ADSup ponc 
réin, CrOf10 an Léisceoin Com mait asur Com vedcc 
Ad5ur ATA ón Leavdbap. 

ORRTA 00 Chum na maisvine muire. 

A MarSvean stónman a mMdécaip Oé, a bean” of cionn sca 
céime ; ATA 10nmoltat ionn sac molad 04 méao, DEAN e4aoan- 
Surve aft mo fon-pa cum v’soin-tnc Zpd0ms péin. A bean 
ondpac, ap cups mdétaipi pus 14 n-aingeal agur na napicamspesat,f 
FUPNTAIS ofam asup T40fí mé ó Fac cpuavocdép asur olc. 


*“Deannuiste inp 54¢ céim.”—mac Ui Eagasica. 
t+ DionsbvALTA VO sac motad.—mM. uí é. 
$ “na nveas-ainsest.”—mMac uí éiseanc4is. 
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the prayer these words, as though they were part of the 
prayer itself :— 

This is a very blessed praycr: Anyone who shall say this every 
day, heshall obtain that much favour from God, that he shall see the 
Mothor of God over against him before he dies. 


After that preface Hegarty began the prayer with these 
words, words that do not, as I think, belong to it by right, 
but to another prayer. 

O very-sweet Lord, Jesus Christ, One Son of God, O Father, God 
of the Angels, O One-Son of the Glorious Virgin, help ye the poor 
sinner, save us out of every hardship in whose presence we are, 

After that he gave the “ Prayer to the Virgin,” but I 
got it a great deal better in a beautiful manuscript boo 
that Sedirse Giolla-an-Chloig, or Bell, had in Claremorris, 
and which Dr. Maguire has since very kindly given to me. 
‘This book was written by one Edmond O'Conor in the year 
1740.2 1 put down here the prayer exactly as he wrote it, 
and since I am changing nothing in the orthography, not 
even a dot, the reader will see how excellent and exact the 
book is. 

A PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 

O glorious Virgin, Mother of God, Woman above all rank, praise- 
worthy in all praising no matter how great, make intercession on 
my behalf to thine own beloved Only-Son. O honourable Woman, 
thou art the mother of the King of the Angels and of the Archangels 
relieve me and save me from every hardship and evil. 


1This promise is attached to more than one prayer, See the 
é Article of the Cregil Crua,” given already, where the repeater of 
the prayer is promised that he shall see the Virgin three times. 

2 This book contains also John Mór O Dubhagain’s Poem on the 
Calendar, the Athanasian Creed and Nicene Creed, the Te Deum, the 
Song of the Three Children. the Seven Penitential Psalms, the 
“ Psalter of Jesus,” the “ Litany of the Passion,” the Office of the 
Immaculate Conception, and many other pieces of a like nature, all 
beautifully and correctly written. 
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4 BLAT na ppatyprapc, n4 n-ós, a5u[' na n-ains:ol, 4 óótóuir na 
Bloc a mare n4 nós, 4 pmuamedd uaécvapae na n-Ainsíol aguy 
NA N-dfic-ainsiol Cuimhní oram, asup Surdim cu San mo cytersine 
ann aimpift cjuteasgling mo báir. O 4 flealt na páinse, a Soptaip 
PAppéap, a teampatl 06, 4 PAlaip fora CHiopo, 4 Cuan na 
Plante, 4 BLAE na nurle Cimrdesé, 4 béarla na huile milpeacra, 
4 bainfro$an ceatimonars na ccioncaé, 4 dotéewmp tuéca an 
Cperdith, 4 Gealyad uscrapiad n-óis 45u7' na n-ainseat: Suitab é 
vo conbeapparo pup na h-amgil asup pip na h-ancainseil, ip 
param 0616; 04 Byios pan a mÁCait na tpdcaipe curiam St! 
cumerjice vo Lath beannuigte péin, mo oul amaé, mo teacc 
apteac, mo Luise m'éinse. amapic mo pul, slacad mo Lim, 
Labaryit mo beóil, erpteact mo cluap, 1onour So ctaitnedroip 
Le vo’ mac sitddad péin. Amén. 


Oo cut Mac Ui EGasancaigs teir an oparoin na 
opiatpa eile peo, 5’4 cpiocnugad, map topaig ré i, te 
SeAaad : 


“TA ve Luardeaét inne, an cré 1ompyztdcap [íomcóttarp] i, an cé 
4 Lé:isear i, a5up an cé éircear Lé: o'á Léiseaú, paosat fasait . 
at bár cobann [obann]. Cá Leisear inner apt Teine, aj úir Se, afi 
Fase, 45t7' az earsan [earsanuróe P], 4’ puil so bretcpimio í 
Thi h-uampe pul má Seobamuro bép. Mac 'Oé asup an Maisoean 
'oá Tabac Odinn.” 


Deipim ann ro piora filrdeacta ATA PA mear mop 
1 Scúise Maman asup 1 Sscúise Connaóc ó bear. An 
CEAD Udit AftAtH OA’ Cualard mé é DUD é as reap 
Dap Ó ainm PAPAS O Opsondin vo bi 45 obsin vo 
Cant Oe Darcno, a5 'Oúbnor an bnuach na fampse 
c4ob 'óear ‘ve Cinn-mana 1 sconooé nA Saillimhe, 
Ouabaáinc reirean tom sun Ó'é máisircin ppoite 1 
sconosé Luimms vo mnne é. Cáinis pean-caitteaé 
áisuf' 4 mac aptesch as 14jyiai0 Lóircin na h-oróce 
iv an maéigipcip psoite, asur cus ré pin 0610, as5ur 
tioc ré sneánn an vomain sp an no1mppdipiesct 00 
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O blossom of the patriarchs, of the Virgins and of the angels; O 
Hope of Glory, O beauty of the Virgins, O Higher Thought of the 
angels and of the archangels, remember me, and I pray thee not to 
forsake me in the fearsome time of my death. Ostar of the sea, O 
door of Paradise, O temple of God, O Palace of Jesus Christ, O 
Harbour of health, O blossom of all nations, O pearl of all sweetness, 
O Queen sheltering the guilty, O Hope of tho Faithful, O upper 
Brightness of the Virgins and of the Angels; verily it is thy con- 
versation with the angels and with the archangels that is for them a 
delight. 


Therefore, O Mother of Mercy, I place in the protection of thy 
own blessed hands my going out and my coming in, my lying-down 
and my rising-up, the sight of my eyes, the touch of my hands, the 
speech of my mouth, the hearing of my ears, so that they may be 
pleasing to thine own beloved Son, Amen. 

Hegarty joined on to the prayer these other words, ending 
it, as he began it, with a promise : 

There is this much reward in it that he who shall carry it [about 
him, written], that he who reads it, that he who listens to it being 
read, shall get a life free from sudden death. There is a cure in it 
for fire, for water, for the sea, and against eels [probably a mistake 
for eapcaine cursing]; in hopes that we may see her three times 
before we die. The Son of God and the Virgin grant it to us! 


1 give here a piece of poetry that is in great esteem in 
South Connacht and Munster. The first time I ever heard 
it was from a man of the name of Maztin Brennan, who 
was working for the Count De Bastro at Dubhros, on the 
brink of the sea, down from Kinvara, in the County Gal- 
way. He told me that it was a schoolmaster in the County 
Limerick who made it. An old hag and her son came in 
asking a night’s lodging of the schoolmaster, and he gave 
them that; and he picked the fun of the world out of the 
dispute that started between the pair of them after they 
had their meal eaten, and he put it in the form of a poem 
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bi An piubsl roi an mbeinc nuoin BI 4 mbéite 1tTe 
Aca, asur' Cuin ré 1 Grom odin €6. Feapn ve na 
Coillednaib 'oo bi Ann pan mAéIsipTip ppoile Do nóin 
an Dnaonánais. Oo Call mé, so mI-Adarhail, an 
méao 0e’n 'oán DO PSpiod mé ó Beal an Opsondnars, 
act puain mé cé1b eile 'óé DO mnne Sedipre Siotta- 
an-Cloig 1 SCLán Cloinne Mumpip 1 Sconoaé Mug C6 
ran mbluadain 1870. 1p 0618 Sup ó beut pean 'ouine 
éisin, man Psopsig O Ojpaondin, 00 rstúob reipean 
riop é, Gin ip fottupac nán twig ré curo 0’A paid ré 
"A p5piob.* fuarpeap ’na O14s pin céip eite ve’n 
04n pppiobta Le Micedt O Loinnre é151n, Muimhnese,t 
ASup DO Cuine4 CÓID eile Oe 1 SCLÓ 1 H-lupleabap 
na Saeveitse ré oltadna 6 foin, ó béat éamuin tH! 
Fogtuga 1 Scon'o4é Copears. Ni faib ann fan 'oán 
map bi ré Oe meadbaip a5 Eamon O FOSLUSA ace 144 
Linte, acc cá 220 Line ann pan 04n map beimm-re 
Ann ro é. Rinne mé an oán Com po-tuispeannaé 
Asup 00 b'éroin Liom, ap na Thi Céipeannaid fed, Tap 
éir 4 Scup, SO h-aipeach, 1 Scompyidro te céite. 
Tusaim ann pnd néocaid &., L, asur T., an Córpeannaib 
Sedippe Mic Hiotta-an-Ctois, Micedt Uí Loinnre, 
sup Eamoin ti Lostuga, ap tert. 


ón Si0OTs ’S A MéTain. 
Do Stuaip cúsam cúpla 1 ocúir na h-ordée, 
AT-Turpipeac, DUbAC, ó Prubsal na Tipe, 
AB 13910 'oéilice, 'r as éiliotn cabayita, 
'S as Hurve cum Dé afi SC son 0’ ocabapipad. 
* Crutugad eile Suz 6 Déal ouine vo PSpiob ré é, so ocúsann 
ré an foipim Connaccaé af foctarb man porSve 1 n-Áir poróne, Jc. 
f ní. fíor asom cat b' ar oo'n Loinnreach fo. Ceannuis mé 
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A man of the Collinses, the schoolmaster was, according to 
Brennan. I lost, unfortunately, all of this poem that I 
wrote down from his mouth, but I got another copy of it 
that Seoirse Giolla-an-chloig, or Bell, wrote down iu Clare- 
morris, in the County Mayo, in the year 1870. No doubt 
it was from the mouth of some old person like Brennan he 
wrote it down, for it is evident he did not understand a, 
portion of what he was writing. I got afterwards another 
copy of the poem written by one Michael Lynch, a Munster- 
man, and yet another copy of it was printed in the Gaelic 
Journal six years ago from the dictation of Edmund Foley, 
in the County Cork. There were only 144 lines in the 
poem, as Edmund Foley had it by heart, but there are 220 
lines in the poem as I give it here. I have out of these 
three copies made the poem as intelligible as I was able, 
after carefully comparing them together. I call, in the 
notes, the copies of Seoirse MacGiolla-an-chloig, Michael 
Lynch, and Edmund Foley, G., L., and F., respectively, 


THE LOUT! AND HIS MOTHER 


There came to me, right as the night was falling, 
In very poor plight, a couple calling, 

They were looking for alms and help to save them, 
And praying their psalms for whoever gave them.? 


4 laimh-pspibinn ó fpean-feap 1 Sconvaé Cozica1s. Do cuipesd 
cóib eile pan nS400641L 1 n Amejiica Timci0l píce bLiadan ó froin, 
Actini meafaim so 11416 an t-1omtdn ann. 


1 Sioca is the word in the written copies, except 5. Soctaé, how- 
ever, is the word that I have always heard. It does not appear to ve 
known in North Connacht, but Brennan explained it to me to be the 
same as Stécaé, or a grown-up lad. I have translated it “lout,” but 
I think it hardly conveys so disparaging a meaning. 

3 This is something like the metre of the original. 
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Dean móir Cottanca muzipanca®* bLácmar, 

'S A MAC, 'na fr0TA VE fomacdn 'oána. 

Bi an Gailleach so Sapipamailt oLépnamaitt bhéasach 
Luipneamail§ oáncaomail, páiseamail, paobsiach. 


Ó; an mríorall 50 pruscaé buardeanta bhónac, 

€401 Voitéealt 'p paoi Suaim Supt Ouard Té a Botan, 
Do TAZA fAo1 Luatap nuda vuard ré 4 béite, 

CÁ ard 4 Ousaip Cum Sluaipescc Léice. 


“CA bpuil mo rcórn ve bó ’P ve C4004, 
Cá bpuil mo tón vo Ló “sur v’ordée, 
Cá bpPuil mo cáil, ció náin Liom innpint, 
ACT 45 Poosti Le o'Fálaib a’p málaró 1m’ Timéi0l1 2” 


Staoap péin so ciúin ’p ni Oubsap aén-n10, 

Oo leasoór mo fúile so vLUT Le céile, 

Mat :r minic af Fan Fan fat feast pé1S Te, 

Do pinnesap mo Sdipie ’p v0 Pasar Fá Céile 140. 


Bi an o1sp ni b'feánn na Payup ap Serop,T 

Oo Coppms pi puap 5o buacad bhíosmaiú 

Do tocap 4 Fuss T Vo Cait waite a piopa, 

Do Tappany pi anusap 4 curo vAnta viosattaip,** 
O5up an-curo mop naé péaoaim curmniugs’ art. 


An Caittedch: 


2 


Maroipt Le uair ná Luard é ap aén Cost, 

Ó 0 ataipt ni bpuaipfieap ousaip nd béitle;rhF 

ná 040410 'oe'n Arto adc náire Paosatta, 

éi PASAT "pp 45 Dbhóitjúb vom’ e740 ’p vom’ céapad. 
ón S10t4: 

Suo é an pst 00 E40 'r 00 Géap Tu, 

man biop 4-Lén ve mnáib D1é-CéiLLe, 

ós sobal Le peat San ceavo san cémaitile, 

A imypeap 4 Cleaptt san mear san póraú. 


* Dnopanta (§.). + Seocamait. 1 DLapnamait (5.). 

§ plursac (5.). 

| Sspiobann Mac SHrolts-an-Cloig “putcach,” asup ip é 
“S10t4” 4t4 ann pnd coipeannaid eile. Oubaitic an Dpaondnaé 
liom Supt buacaill mop nó “prdcac” é. I Tare ap Aerop (L.). 
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Maic so 2 sv de 2. mealy-mouthed (?) woman 
And her son, a lump of a bold lout-of-a-fellow, 

The hag was indecent-spoken, carneying, lying, 

Plausible (?) full-of-poems and prophecies and sharp-edged. 


The lout was surly, troubled, grieved, 

Discontented1 and gloomy until he had eaten his enough. 
He disputed in haste when he had eaten his meal, 
Where was his reward for travelling with her. 


Where is my store of cows and sheep, 

Where is my provision by day and night, 

Where is my character—though I am ashamed to tell it, 
But trotting at your heels and bags round about me. 


I remained quict myself and did not say anything, 
I closed my eyes tightly together, 


For it is often a man who-goes-to-settle a quarrel [gces] astray 
without cause. 


I had my laugh, and I set them at one another. 


The pair were better than Aesops . .. . ? 

She stirred herself up . . . . ?- powerfully, 

She scratched her hair, and flung from her her pipe, 
She drew down all her poems of vengeance, 

And a great many more things that I cannot remember. 


Tur Hae: 
As for reward, do not mention it on any account, 
From your father I never got a reward or a meal, 
Or anything of what-was-honourable, but only worldly shame, 
From priests and friars ruining me and torturing me. 


Tug Lovr: 
That is the cause that ruined and tortured you, 
As be’s [the way with] a number of silly women, 
Going with a man without leave or counsel, 
Who plays his game without respect, without marriage. 


** Do CAS AIT ali Guacay cum vudanta oiottuir (L.). 
tt cisear (L.). FED buailear a ónear (L.). 


1 Literally “ EE niggardliness.”” 
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CailLeach: 
1 SscútT Arú an cáir pin Fás cap éir é,” 
Na cluinead a-Lán o'á 4140, Cú, an aén-con. 
'S a Liaéta bean 65, porta ar sonta, 
Le "úil pan sclear, Snrdeap beanc bud ELaoine. 


S10t4: 
maroin Le clLaonavdt ’p é bud cóin Duc, 
MS A54lLath véipice an TA0b na mbóicie, 
So veabta veiwhin muna bears mé pospisine 
So pacav vo'n citt te vian-éao0cap. 
Caillesch : 
Seacain an nro fin Cordée, 4 CLavdaize, 
OTH1415 VO Pmudinte a’p Hurd an Marsvean, 
ATA aicí PTO FO León ar pomneprs, 
'S níon 'óeanmao fí túam Corde na forsoe.t 
S10TA: 
TA m'Foisro 16 fava, T ni pear Sam may cd mé, 
Ó péabad mo hata, ’p ó ptpacad mo Cába, 
Cá mo bfd54 caitce ’p ni’L pndite ap mo PÁLaib, 
AS5up ní', acc magad ’n 4 n-abptann tu, 4 thacarpte 


Caillesch : 
A ELavaipie mallaigste, ó Cart1d mé innpint, 
Diad níott alts cú marvin ná oróce, 
Ni abjiann cú paroip, o’p Seatfiánn ca§ iora, 
ip é Fá£ Candczia olcap vo Sniomayica. 

S10T4 : 

maire! ní', aon maroin cH 'T mian Liom “oúireacc, 
Nac bpásaim tú cailce coip cnaipte nó cúinne, 
AS 1140 Vo paropiesca Supt at vo SLúna, || 
*S noc bpeicim 074 bán 4540 act patard San anntann, 
O5up fedil 04 h-alpad 45 dbacais na obtais. T 


* An ranpiard é (5.). 

t Cleabnor (§.) ni Léin Sam cralt na Line reo. 

~ Lorne (L.). § Saimm ca (L.). 

| “An cpap v0 stúine,” oubainc an Dpaondnach. “Cpaparste 
40 épinca ” (L.). TAS tuét vanapta ’p vjtipe (5.). 
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Hace: 
As for that case, leave it after you, 
Let not on any account many hear you say it, 
And such numbers of young women, married and single, 
With liking for the game who do a turn more crooked. 


Lout : 
As for crookedness, it was that was your right, 
Asking for alms on the side of the roads, 
For sure and certain unless I got some reliof 
But I shall go to the churchyard with very-despair. 


Hae: 
Avoid that thing for ever, you coward, 
Change your thoughts and pray to the Virgin, 
She has store enough, and she will distribute it, 
And she never yet forgot the heart of patience! 
Lour : 
My patience is too long, and it is none the better for mo as T am, 
Since my hat was rent and my cape was torn, 


My brogues are worn, and there's not a thread [of a stocking] on 
my heels, 


And there is nothing but mockery in all you say, mother. 


Hae: 
You cursed villain, since I must tell it, 
You never said a grace for your food, morning or night, 
You never say a prayer, and you blaspheme? Jesus, 
The wickedness of your deeds is the cause of your misery. 


Lour : 
Musha ! there's never a morning when I desire to awake, 
That I don’t find you thrown beside a bed post or some corner, 
Saying your prayers until your knees swelled, 


And sure I don’t see that you have anything on the head of it 
but potatoes without any “ kitchen,” 


While the [other] beggars of the country have meat to gobble. 


1 i.e, The heart that is patient. 2 Literally: ‘* cut.” 
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CailLeach: 
A méiptlis matlaiste, maLLacc mo éporde opt, 
Do U1445 ná pasape ni mespann cu ptpiocad; 
’S so Dpuil na naoim a’p an Caglaip 45 Teapars na nodome, 
Sup vo na boicc ceapad na Flaitip man Paortipe. 


Sioca : 
már 00 na boicr Ceapad na FLaicir map Paortipe, 
?S sun dic é bpuil partpinse beata “sur Oise ann, 
NAn Cpa VUIT preabsd So TAPA VO PHFiopo ann, 
ná Bert a5 piubBat bailLce, Lops emptsop (?) na h-ordée ?* 


CailLeach : 
A CLavaipne mallaiste, mallaét mo cLéib opic,t 
nó an mv é VO mesrpaip 04m, fF pfieabad ve Léim ann. 
Na naoin ap na h-Abpoaitl ’p an eastaip naomta, 


Ni placaro0 1 ferlbB na OElaiteap Fo n-éa5paro. 


S104: 
már Ait Com Vainsion fin, 54n Seata Fan céim, é, 
'S naé Beuispead ouine capad ’Scionn peactmain’ nó Lae ar, 
Apt easta eapnath no earbard mo béite,§ 
Do b'feann Liom Bere as baile as preallad|] na 'oéilce. 


Caitlesch : 
'Sé átro-túoSacc na Oflaiteap an feapiantap naometa, 
Ó nac scarann son nese afi Caparo ná apt Céile, 
ní. ced, ní L peacad, ní L ainveip an aon ann, 
ACc Slop asur' átar ’p ni fava ted a Laece. 


S10T4: 
Map áic com mart pin San Obair San 5nd é, 
'S 50 braisinn-re comhtpiom, 4’ covlad mo Odean, 
'S so Bruit biad ’SuP bainne "sur farptpinse món ann, 
Do fiacainn pna Flaitip So vtTiISead an rósman. 


* na bert 1 Scuinne carta Sup cpiapad vo Cúnca (.). 

F Leasaú na Ty401 on (L.). t4n amtard vo mearatitt 04m. 
§ Ap easta mo marplusad map Seal ar mo bé1l10e (S.). 

I “Apcalla” (U). “ais ptialtaim” (5.). 
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Hae: 
Acoursed rebel, the curse of my heart upon you, 
To physician or priest you never think to submit, 
And sure the saints and the church are teaching the people 
That for the poor were the heavens framed, for liberty. 


Lovt : 
If it was for the poor the heavens were framed, for liberty, 
And, that it isa place where there is plenty of food and drink 
in it, 
Wasn’t it better for you to hurry quickly to visit (?) it, 
Than to be travelling townlands seeking food (?) for the night. 


Hae: 
You cursed villain, the curse of my bosom on you, 


Or is it a thing that you thought for me to skip into it of one 
leap. 


The Saints and the Apostles and the Holy clergy, 
They will not go into the possession of the heavens till they die. 


Lovr: 
If it is a place so fenced, without a gate or a step, 


And that a person shall not find [himself able] to return at the 
end of a week or a day, 


For fear of want or lack of any meals, 
I would sooner be at home squirting (?) alms. 


Hae: 
The high kingdom of the heavens is the holy territory, 
Since no one meets [there] his friend or consort, 
There is no fog, there is no sin, there is no ill-plight on anyone 
in it, 
But glory and joy, and they do not think their days long. 


Lour : 
If ib is a place so good, without work, without business, 
And that I would get fair play and my enough of sleep, 
And that there is food and milk and great plenty in it, 
I would go into the heavens until the harvest would come. 
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Cailleach: 
ní'L Sled ann ná obart, ná coS4Ó, nÁ CÓiTitac, 
NPL bhuro, ná con, nA cOOLAD, N4 Snó ann, 
NPL ced, ní'L peacad, ní'L Larnaca “oós” ann, 
ACC CeSLTA 45 ainsit a’p 1omvds0 SLóifte. 


S10T4: 
muna bpuil [in] 00 beata na Plaitip aéc cedtta,* 
ní Opaisead [an] bots bocc ocpae ppdpit ann, 
ná naoim a’p ná h-aingil 45 SHe4040 «a Zcuro cedlza, 
04 Binne liom Toystan An pota ’mbert ppdl ann, 
N4 oozin ve bocannad Sopma pores, T 
Covail, 4 Caitlis,t T ná h-abailt níor mó Liom, 
*S nuain paca pna Plartip nÁit €45410 cú beó ap. 


CailLLeach: 
már beó nó mapd am, mallaéet mo Eporde on, 
D0 Liaids ná pagarc ni mespann cú pepiocad,§ 
ACT móíoe MALLAISTe, pedcsad a’pP DAOTI-CO14!, 
Ni 71AC41O am So Pdpyitap peapt 00 Sniom-pa, 
'S 50 bpásraiú Vo Coipiesta 1 n-iptúonn Fíor Cú. 


Siora : 
muna 'oréró aon peacaé so PAdpipitap Cordée 
ACT an cé béar beannaiste, béró poinfinse plise ann, 
má'r 'oaon a'r már 'oamantca|| an cé Leanap mo flise-re, 
Cá bLíaúain 4’p Fide ó BIT i4pmíonn Líonca, 
'S ní 5lacpaide [ann] mire, Le h-uipeapdurd plise ann. 


Caittesch : 
An c1tá Bi na h-Abpoal 45 tTeasars na nopisoite 
*San peactmnad carbroil, ’p é Peavasp v0 pspiod é, 
Bur b'é oubaric an Leanb vo ceannais na mitte 
An cé féanpad ap Tatath é, naé FLaitear bud dion vO. 
eee eee i mm 


* Both L. and §. seem ungrammatical hore, the one reading muna 
bpuil 00 beata . . . ac an pope pan, the other man Dpuil, v0 
Beata... at cedteta. 

+ This line occurs only in tL. I don’t know what bocannad is. 

x All three make (wrongly, I think) the vocative of cailteach 
“a Gaillis,” but 5. also has 4 GaitLeach. § Only in L. 
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Hae: 
There is no quarrelling in it, nor work, nor war, nor fight, 
There is no captivity, nor noise, nor sleep, nor business in it, 
There is no fog, there is no sin, there are no flames burning in it, 
But music with the angels, and much of glory. 


Lour: 
If there is nothing in your life in the heavens but music, 
The poor hungry belly would not get much spirit in it; 
The saints and the angels hammering at their musics, 
I'd sooner be listening to the noise of a pot that there’d be 
@ joint in. 
Or a fistful of blue roasted . ó SD) 
Go to sleep, you hag, and say no more to me, 
And when you go to heaven may you never come back alive out it! 


Hae: 
Whether I am alive or dead, the curse of my heart upon you ; 
To physician or priest you never think to submit, 
But cursed oaths, sin, and wicked crime. 
A man of your deeds shall never go to Paradise ; 
For sure your crimes shall leave you down in hell. 


Lout: 
If no sinner ever goes to Paradise 
But [only] he who is blessed, there will be plenty of room in it. 
If condemned and if damned is he who follows my way, 
Then it’s a year and twenty since hell was full, 
And I would not be received in it for want of space. 
Hae; 
When the Apostles were teaching the Druids, 
In the seventh chapter—it is Peter who wrote it— 
Sure it is what the Child said who redeemed the thousands ; 


He who would deny Him on earth that heaven would not be his 
protection. 


ll Ac ma’p paozi nó vamanta (5S.). 
“lí fá buiarú ain asur fitce beis (L.). 
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S10T4 : 
níon bháin * 06 Pesvapi Ladaipit vanazita ap aén ness, 
'S Hut Feast an caipmific v0 peapaimh ré péin ann, 
704 mbuvd plé 06 Le caillig San eappiad san éavach 
San cóin Fan comtpiom aéc covlad ’p 54¢ aén wiE, 
Miola 04 pftiocad F401 Srobsilt na éince, 
bud ptuacaé an ouine é, 'r 00 Cloippead an paogsat é. 


Caillesch : 
Sul aft buailead tuys opm 1p minic vo Léis mé 
ón 16b 4 o’fulaing an 10omazicurd péine, 
Oi miola ’p Seonba apt, capita, Sup Loibhe, 
sur fuaipt ré na FlLaitip ve bánna na forsve, 
ón t-dpup beds beannwigte meapaim nace bparsit-pe. 


S10TA : 
éire, 4 Eaillig! leis pearca v0'0 Sled Liom, 
DAiltis vo 'óéinc, ó ir é bud cóin uit, 
No cuinpíó mé púrc-ra cuppa pallpat 
man vo Cup Lúicen cuil $ pan bpdpa, 
* * * Lá * * * 


* * * * * * * 


Caitleach : 
* * * * * * * 
ip nro é bpuil rúil air oúil Sac senne ann, 
ip mesa 50 món Vo Fndea10 rpéineac, || 
Bere a5 péanad Cyiopta a’p olise na cLéine, 


S10ta: 
eire, 4 Cailtig T na bac liom ay aon con, 
An cé Cuaipitedcavd v’aigne, 'r meapa CH péinedé, 


“níon 540 06 (f. and L). + Pacarve (L.), pucca (§.) 

i Thus 5. cuippeav-pa aSh apt peurpiti no natpeach (L.) 

§Thus 5. L. has punnc(?) f£. omits. 

| It is curious to find this Munsterism reproduced in Si0tta-an- 
Cto15’s copy, but the rhyme requires a dissyllable. Another Munster 
form is péinte. 

J “Stop, 4 caitleach” (5.) Ihave noticed that this voc. is some- 
times but not often used in 5. 
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Lour: 
Peter should have been in no hurry to speak roughly of anyone, 
For sure it was short the struggle himself stood ! 


If he had to be arguing with a hag and he without means or 
clothes, 


Without right or fair play, but sleeping in every house, 
Lice pricking him under the rags of poverty, 
He'd be a surly man, and the world would hear him [yelling], 


Hae: 
Before you were struck on me,! it is often I read 
Of Job, who suffered excess of pain, 
There were lice and sores on him, seab and leprosy, 
And he got the hexvens on the head of his patience— 
The fine blessed dwelling which I’m thinking you will not get ! 


Lovr: 
Listen, you hag; let be your quarrelling any more 3 
Collect your alms, for it’s it was your right, 
Or I will put a false course (?) under you, 


19 


As Luther put . . . (#) in the Pope, 
2 & 


ig * * * * Ea 
* * * Lá * * 

Wae: 
= x Lá * e * 8 


It is a thing which everyone’s expectation and desire is in.? 
But far worse are your own doings, 
To be denying Christ and the law cf the clergy. 


Lour: 
Listen, you hag, and don’t mind me at all. 
Whoever would search your mind [would find] that you are 
worse yourself, 


———e€ee— 


1 i.e, before I met you to my cost. 

2 In §. she argues, in two lines which I omit as they are not in the 
other versions, that her own siuning is only natural. She is an Anti- 
noinian, and the poct means to expose her as such. 
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Criorta* ni Slacann ré blavap ó aen neac 

Act néitt Tola an Atay pan BfLaitesp, VO Véanatn. 
'S 50 Breicim-pe t pagart ’na peapam “na Léine 

4 Sníom ’p 4 teasaps react n-actia 6 Céile. 


Cailleach: 
Na bac Leip na pasariz, cabaip aifte Owe péineach 
?S é maoir v0 Ceap 140 ’p tus arteanta Dé óúinn, £ 
Ctúorca 'T na h-4bf€4il 4 0’ aCCuiS 140 na 0415 pin, 
ós ruiúraú an peacars cum ’anam vo óéanam, 
Cum póraó a’p baiptead a’p Sifpionn v0 Léisead óúinn. 


S10T4 : 
Maroipt Le pépad if 5nd “ó Vaon é, 
Thi Suinea4 Sift asup c’pdin v0'n ELéipieach, 
SULao'ócott 50 h-átro ap €Áifro1ib an cúpla, 
Cum aipigro o'FÁSail, bíonn pláca4 ap fciún ann, 
'S muna n-íocann cú Lóicneoc cáin 00 bnúca.8 
Till the bishop is paid ní Léiscean Nobis, 
'S, 4 Gaillis, naé osop é an cÉgo Vobis. 
'S sun b'é veizt Sac son cap éif' na nZndite 
Supt b'é an Mamypiam (?) pego v0 Sniveap an póraó.il 


Caillesch : 
Ip acc pan cín sup ip olise nó dip é, 
'S ar 'ouine san cporde naé mbíonn 1 Scóití Leip, 
Ó túr an tpaogail cá olise asuf' ótro Leir, 
DAibi a'r maoire bíooatt porta, 
Air oe'n uirse vo Sníúeaú Cníorc pion ap cóipim T 
'S ar anam vo Biow 1 OtISeap ** neam-eótach. 


*Criort and Cpiorca are both used as nominatives. 

t’S so breicionn ré (L.). 

i feuc maoir vo ceapad cum atanta Dé v'pasait (LU). . 

8 This is what I heard verbally. §. has map cuise-cú íon Létapiaé 
cáin V0 Buca, 1. omits this line and f. the next four as well. 

ll An Matterapeak 4 moran poapad.—s. Both lines are corrupt 
and unintelligible. T Don cémappain.—s. 

** 4 tmeé ais vip.—s. 
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Christ does not accept bladher or flattery from anyone, 

But to do according to the will of the Father who is in heaven. 
And sure I see the priest standing in his vestments, 

And his actions and his teaching are seven acres apart. 


Hac: 
Never mind the priests, take heed to yourself. 


H is Moses who estadlished them and gave us God's command- 
ments , 


Christ and the Apostles who afterwards appointed them by act, 
Guiding the sinner to make his soul, 
To read us [the services of] Marriage and Baptism and Mass, 


Lour: 
As for marriage it is too dear a business, 
Three gold guineas and a crown to the clerk. 
The friends of the couple are loudly called upon, 
To set money a plate is sent steering, 
And unless you pay on the spot you area brute, 
Till the Bishop is paid! the ‘‘ Nobis” is not read, 
And, you hag, isn’t it a dear business the Ego Vos, 
And sure what everyone says after all the business 
Ic, that it is the mamram ? pegy (?) which makes the inarriage. 


Hae: 

It (7.2. Marriage) is a statute in the country, and it is a very just 
iaw, 

Ana it is a heartless person who does not consent to it (?), 

From the beginning of the world there is law and ordinance 
for it, 

David and Moses were married, 

And it is of water Christ used to make wine at the marriage 
feast, 

And it is seldom he used to be in a disgraceful house. 


a ae ca re nn Oat am ammmmmmmminnánaama 


1 These words are in English. 
27t is hard to say what Latin word the Lout means here. 
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S104 : 
ip baot, 4 Calli, ’p ip Leath vo náróce, 
'S 04 mbeited-pa mand ap maroin amárach 
*S so mbéarnpainn cum pagaipic tu, ceangaitte 1 mAta, 
ní LérSpesd óuic Aippionn s4n aipiseao Láimhe. 
'S 1 Sctipnparde an Captanaip ip Teanb Leip THSET áit. 
CailLeach: 
Són consnam na pagapic bud 01148 án paopad, 
far 1p ró-átro an c-ainm [45] peatt tonaro “Dé asainn,” 
ip nró é So marteann ré peacad a’p 'Daon-€Óin, 
*S ip cinnte Supt ceapad plise beata vA péspt 06. 
Sioca: 
éire, 4 Ellas, nó caicpeao Cú Áicíom + 
Cav é an trlige bests Cus Peavy vo'n Ppa, 
Acc peaplantap pléibe asur péim na oútais 
'S Hun propaé an paogal sun b'é bud Cíonncaise 
ón beatae So Léin Bert as ppéimh-plioéc Lúrain. 
Cailteach : 
Ip ouine san céill cú, ’p ip bhéas 4 OGdparp, 
nó neac éurpipead§ ppdip 1 mbpdrepudb Lúcair, 
Rataro fesp ap an Zcoill so mbainpro ré rsiúnna 
So mbuaitfrd 4 Lean’ a5 cup pmacc azup poi sip, 
Ip Harpo Anois an feans 00 micavd 
Supt mile meara teip an Leanb ná an rsiúnna, 
1r Sapo an capa an cúis te cómaineam || 
Martpeaq an Coin ip béró an paiúnfA od1sTe, 
Fespantap pléibe sup qiéim na h-áice 
ós easLair Dé a’p an Déanta cailLce. 


Siíosca : 
ná ctácc líom, 4 caillis, an bara ná an rsiúnna; 
ip micro vo1b bert caicce 6 banna 50 Tcúmpa, 
May 4 bpaiSró an c-ataip an Lean’ Le múnaó 
Do bein ré 4 malLacc vo ’p Leiseann éum pidbait é. 
eee ee EN ——immmmmmmmmmas 
*“ Peart 1onna ner0esd.”—F 
+5. omits this line, probably not understanding 4itiom, which is 
not a Connacht word. TPespan sp Slebe ip é1m coise.—t. 
8 A4oinne—L. “ Cé éuppeach.—s. 
lip Sapo an comppa an cuis Le commaim (5.), which alone 
gives this line, and 1. the next three. 
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Lour: 
Silly, you hag, and foolish are your sayings; 
Sure if you were dead to-morrow morning 
And I were to bring you to a priest tied up in a big 
He would not read a. Mass for you without haad-money, 
And as for charity,! the name of it is bitter to lia, 


Hae: 
Without the help of the priests it were hard to save us, 
For it is very high is the name that God’s representative has, 
It is a thing that he forgives sin and evil crime, 
And it is certain that a way of living was planned for him 
accordingly. 
Lou: 
Listen, you hag, or I must convict (?) you, 
What is the way of living Peter gave the Pops, 
But mountain territory and the rule of the country, 
And sure the world knows that it is he who was most guilty 
For all the means of life going to the descendants of Luther. 


Hae: 
You are a person of no sense, and it is a lie you have spoken, 
Or anyone who would have liking for the words of Luther. 
A man will go to the wood till he cut a scourge 
Till he beat his child to put manners and decency on him, 
But it isa short time after quenching his anger 
Till he thinks a thousand times more of the child than of the rod, 
It is a short space of time it tales to count ‘‘ Five,” 
The fault will be forgiven ere it is counted and the rod burned. 
Mountain territory and the sway of the place 
Be to the Church of God and the English language lost. 


Lour : 
Don’t talk to me, you hag, of stick or of scourge, 
They ought to be worn out [by this time] from the top to the stump. 
Unless the father gets the child taught 
He gives him his curse and he lets him go. 


1This seems to be the Southern meaning of Captanar, literally 
“friendship.” 
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Caitleach : 
An cé V'imtis Ó'n ata Le peans san péroTeach, 
1 SC14nT41b OAnnayita 4 Bpao ó na SAotrard, 
San purl Le capad 06 1 scaiteam a Laéce,” 
Nuart E4in15 Té a-baile cap éir, 4 Téapima, 
Do tus ré 4 Beannact 06, 'f mayb ré Laos 00, 
?S an cé DV’ fan fan mbaile níon mad ré sé 00. 


S10T4: 
Do 0’ an-fpava an pears é, 'T nion bpunur 4 pérdceach 
'S bud Tit1D 06 capad 04 Fcaprad ré an aon Con, 
’S 50 bpuil ré purste veapbts 45 Htatin (2) an Deaplat 
Naé bpuil oneam af an TALdm ip meapa ná Papists 
'S an cé Diol Cníorca4 nán Diob Féin éPt 


Cailleach: 
Cyiéa0 cá acd péin Le Léiseaú ná innpíne 
ACT an “uo 4 o'Fás Caldin an cLampoóin rsníoóca, 5 
’S 50 Dpuil occ Scéao oét n'eiCc 45u[f' oct naoice || 
Do Litpeacaib cam-rséal a’p bhéas na mDíobLaib. 
Ca’ “úil, an cé ip mó vO Léis ve ús ain 
Connailc naom no Pais ve ppiéim-plioce Luca? T 
C4 "úil, an cé Gonnaric Ciúorc ná maoir na OTecampoll, 
Nd pobat na viadaéTa Teact ’na Scampa ? ** 
ní teanann Cyiort acc binn an teampoitt tt 
?)S TA DAMANTA NA Mitte Af an mbiobLa Hattos. 


S10ta: 
S5upamaoip 0’ acpann ip featin odinn péroteach 
AS cpiog na beata nÁit CAmANTAP don neach, TT 
’S an funnead ve pedcad a5 Clann Adaith a’ eba, §§ 


* Ss. alone has this also. +45 Saranais Leabcais (S.). 

tOsdpad péin é, 5., which alone has this line, but I have heard 
or seen it elsewhere. 

8 Camden an clammppieditt (L.). || occ n-aon prigte (L.). 

df 'Do tainic naom na Fars ort fperbplioéc Luther, §., which 
alone has this line which I have edited as above. 

**Nno abpobal may aon pup an Casluip Sattoa (L.). 

tr ni baineann vo CrHiopt sé mian an tTeampatt (5.) Neither 
version js clear to me. ff. omits a great deal of the end of the poem. 
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Hae: 
He who went from his father with anger without making-it-up 
Into wild foreign parts, far from his kindred, 
Without hope of ever returning throughout his days, 
When he did come home after his term 
He (the father) gave him his blessing and killed a calf for him, 
And he who remained at home he did not kill him (even) a goose. 


Lour: 
It must have been a very long anger, and it must have been 
hard to settle it, 
And it was time for him to return if he were to return at all, 


And sure it is settled and proved by the English-speaking 
rabble (?) 


That there is no people in the world more evil than “‘ Papists,” 
And he who sold Christ was not he one of them himself ? 


Hae: 
What have they themselves to read or to tell, 
Except what Calvin, the disturber, left written, 
And sure there are eight hundreds, eight tens, and eight nines 
Of letters of crooked import and of lies in their bibles. 
Where is he who has most read authors 


Who ever saw a saint or a prophet amongst the root-stock of 
Luther ? 


Where is lie who ever saw a Christ or a Moses in their church, 
Or the people of godliness coming into their camp? 

Christ only follows the gable of the Church, 

And the thousands are damned through the foreign bible. 


Lou: 
Let us leave off disputing, it’s best for us to settle it, 
At the end of his life may there be no one damned ; 
Sure after all the sin tha: was committed by the children of 
Adam and Eve 


thSan vsop-compm mallarsta ni oamnordtep son neach (5.) 
88 Only in 1. 
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Sé “oubainc an Lean’ v0 cCeannúis 50 408 pinn 

2S 00 '0Óilte 4 Euro FOLA ’P vO Chocad 04’ Paopiad 

04 mbeit an ouine com oub Leip na vAolcaib 

Fill opm fearta ar pldnpard mé péin pid. * 

Srdead, t vein pasaipic btáiche a’p cléire 

Bravo é asur captanap Slanpap SAC aon neac, 

TENS spt maroin a’p ceannws vam Léine, 

bórraró mé peapta ’p ní fanpard mé a5 plé Leac. 

Sin eacrha4 na caitlise ’p an oailcrín CHéiris 

Sspiobte ríor 1 Dpíon Tr 1 n-éiceac T 

Lé:is so ráim ó bánú so cúl í, 

A’p proppuis ve CÁC cia 'CA b'feantt oe'n cCúpla.S 

Ma cá ba4oir ann, Crhíorc 04 néróceaáach, || 

Crócaine 6 O14 oFpann ’p iaqytiad SAC aon é. 
Amén. 


Conncamap in pan preut pin, “'Oéinc na Nootas,” 
mán DO TAINS PHATA OALOAOL AME Ap DEAL na ‘Opoc- 
mná 00 bi 45 fFAsail báir. Oud 140 fin na opoc- 
T010nó10 00 bi as TeACT amMsE APTI, no b'éroin Sup 
6140 na D1ABAIL FEIN ‘00 HI AS PAnamaine 1 noopur 
an béil, Leip an Anam ‘00 teact amac ap an Bczpioide, 
So mbéspipadsoir sip. OF ro TSé4L An-iongancse an 
4n mv fin, DO ruin mé ap pedn-Laimpspibinn vo 
ceannuis mé 6 feaní SCond4e naMide. 1 Let Cuinn 
00 Pppfiobad i, act ni Féaodaim 4 f4O An PSpibinn 
Connactaci. tp 061§ tom so Bruit an Leabapi po 1017 
0A CEAD 17 Tit CEAD OLIADAN 0’ A0IP, ACT If Fine SO món 
an Cant até Ann “ná an pspibinn péin, map ip fottur 
ó na pean-foipmd acá innti, map “ cainisrec,” gc. 


“cór [car] ommre asur sealfaú me fein cu (5.). 

+ Thus I read the contraction in t., which appears like srdeav. 
BS. reads “pin oaittin asup cailliaé pasaipic asup cléapach,” 
which seems to be misplaced. 
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Tt was what the Child said who bought us dearly, 

Who poured out his blood and who was crucified to save us, 
That if a man were as black as the beetles 

Return to me henceforth and I myself shall make you whole. 
Howsoever, priests and friars and clergy say 

That it is love of Ged and charity that shall save every one. 
Go to-morrow morning and buy me a shirt, 

Pll marry after this and I wont remain arguing with you. 


There are the Adventures of the Hag and the accomplished 
Youngster 

Written down, both truth and lies, 

Read it quietly from end to end! 

And enquire of each, which was the best of the pair. 

If there is folly in it—Christ make it right ! 

Mercy from God on us, and let each one ask it. 


We have seen in the story of Christmas Alms how a flock 
of dardheels came out of the mouth of the evil woman who 
was dying. These were the bad spirits that were coming 
out of her, or, perhaps, they were the devils themselves who 
were waiting at the door of the mouth for the soul to come 
out of the heart that they might seize it. Here is a very 
wonderful story about this that I got in an old manuscript 
that I bought from a man in the Co. Meath. It was written in 
Leath Chuinn, but I cannot say whether it is a Connacht 
writing or not. This MS. appears to be between two and 
three hundred years old, but the language that is in itis much 
older than the manuscript itself, as is evident from the old 
forms that are in it, such as taznigset [for thangadar], etc. 


£4 bpidjt 45ur an eataise (S.) Le dS 7 Le h-eipeace (F.). 
L. omits the summing up. 

8 These two lines occur only in f. 

| Thus I edit 5., which runs ma cú ba4oirsneón Cytopoa 04 
fleacaét, L. has none of the last six lines. 

1 Literally “from top to back.” 
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Ni mearaim 50 ópuit son cóip eite 'o” 4irtins 
Naoim Por cormúil teir an scóip Teo. tp pois sun 
1 nSnéisir 00 cumad i api OTtip, A5up CÁ CÓIp eile de 
1 OTEANSAID na Sia, 7 ceann eite 1 Laroion. TA 
ón PHEdl po te FAgail 1 pean-dyvo-Seapimamip, 1 Loc- 
Lannaip, 1 bFivaincir, 71 Stabsip. TA An cóip Larone 
ip reann 7 ip furoe de, te fAsait inpan mBiblio- 
théque Nationale as pap. Aéc nit focat inne 
(ná inran n§péigip ná inpan Sywoip) ap imteacc an 
anma ór an scopp,* ná ap Naom Micedt 45 'oéanam 
An edlaip 00 Naor Gt so Leadald An DUINe DO Bi 
45 FARA BAI. Ni péroin 4 ná0,; IND1G, an é ar 4 
Ceann Féin Do Cum Saoe'óea4l éisin an. méao rin, no 
an aiptTpiussad é an Cóip Larone eite acd caittte 
ónoir. Ip cormait an píora fo leir an “Ceansa 
Dit-Nuwd,” note “ h-Mipling Tunoait,” 00 cmpesad 
ip 00185, 1 nNSaeveits ó'n Laroion. Niop fut ajuarh 
aon rsmbinn Larone ve’n “Teanga Oit-Nusad.” ma 
bi 4 Leicéro aquath snn—agup ip cinnte so paib— 
ir copmait nac bruit ré on fagail anoip. Ip 
oOIg 50 bul siotaid eile ann ve Pedan-litpudeacc 


* The nearest approach to the awful scene of the hunting out of 
the poor soul as described by the Irishman is as follows—I have re- 
duced thespelling tothe ordinaryLatin standard—*Et iterum respexi, 
et vidi omnem contemptum peccatoris, et omnia quae egit, et in 
unum asteterunt ante eum in hora necessitutis: et factum est ei in 
illa hora quae minabatur de corpore ejus, ad judicium, et dixi, 
melius erat ei si non fuisset natus. Et post haee venerunt simul 
sancti angeli et maligni, et anima peccatoris. Et sancti angeli 
locum non invenerunt in ea, Maligni autem angeli comminati sunt 
ipsius ; qui cum educerent eam de curpore commonuerunt eam 
angeli tercio, dicentes. O misera anima, prospice carnem tuam 
unde existi? Necesse est enim te revertcre in carne tua in diem 
resurrectionis, ut recipixs peccatis tuis condignum et impietatum 
tuarum, Et cum prodixissent praecessit exam con«netus angelus et 
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I do not think that there is any other version of St. 
Paul's vision that is like this one. It was, probably, first 
composed in Greek!, and there is another version of it in 
Syriac, and another in Latin. This story is also to be 
found in old High German, in Danish, French, and Slavonic. 
The best and longest Latin version? of it is to be found in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris, but there is not a word 
in it—nor in the Greek nor in the Syriac—of the going of 
the soul out of the body, or the angel Michael’s guiding 
St. Paul to the bed of the man who was dying. It is im- 
possible to say now whether it was out of his own head some 
Gael composed that, or whether it is a translation of some 
other Latin copy that is now lost. This piece is like the 
“Ever New Tongue,” or the “ Vision of Tundal,” which 
were, probably, translated into Irish from the Latin. But no 
Latin original of the “ Ever New Tongue” has been found. 
If such ever existed—and it is certain that it did—it is likely 
that it islost now. No doubt there are other pieces of the 
ancient literature of Christendom as well as the “Ever New 
Tongue” that would now be entirely lost but that the 
Gaels saved them, and the bulk of this story belongs to sucha 


ait ad illam ; O misera anima, ego sum angelus adhaerens tibi, referens 
quotidie ad dominum opera tua maligna quaecunque egisti per 
noctem vel diem, etc. 

It will be seen from this that the Irish composition bears only the 
smallest possible resemblence to the Latin, until the description of 
hell is arrived at. The Latin contains 51 chapters or sectious, and 
deals with St. Paul’s account of Paradise and other wanderings as 
well as with his description of the infernal regions. It is to be found 
in Apocrypha Anecdota, by Montague Rhodes James. Cambridge, 
1893, 


1 See Tischendorf, “ Apocalypses Apocryphe,” 34-69. 
2Hermann Brandes published three abbreviated Latin versions of 
it at Halle in 1885, 
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na Cpiopturgeatca, ctaob-amug “pen “ Teanga 
bit-Nuad,” ‘v0 bert cailite an pao Anoip, ACC 
Sun PAbAéil na Haevdit 140, 7 Sup viob pin an éuro 
ip mo ve'n pEéal ro. TA “áir Naoith POL” inpan 
Leaban Dpeac, acc ni’t FOCAL Ann an An aipling reo. 
ACT TA DA 'onoc-€óip eite Vi Le Fagait ran Acaosim 
Riosamail, nac bpuil com maic, com Lán, ná Com 
h-sorta Le mo Céip-re.* ón an Advan pin beipim mo 
€óip-re Féin ann po, te n-a rÁbáil o'n mbár; 7 cuiúm 
Le na h-air nóua4tú Ap ón 04 Cóip eite. 


OS ro cuncar ap Ldirh-pspitinn Saeveitse eite t 
ón Nsom Pot: “Ouine beas 'oeanóit an c-appcat pot. 
Suneáin teatna aise. Agardt bán, 50 h-iomean 
fopupoat aise. A Ceann beas. Súile seanamta 
Suinne sige. Matard|] aoa, rnón peaparnac, Jreurós 
F404, 1 beasán DO Spuaiy 1st.” 


Ni stpuigim aon focat inpan rseull ro, acc rsfiob- 
aim “ea” 1 teadard “e” asur 1 Leabard “10,” “7 


ceancutsim anoir 7 dpip Uucmusaú focal, 7 cuimm 
ríneaó FADA onná. 


CRIOCA DEISEANNACA SN 'ouine AS ó modi 
OROC-VEATA. 

Cánta POL Capbalt 1 n-am sipvde 1 Hcatainn '04n 

ba ainm Smigind 1 Scpic na Sip, 7 1p sarhta vq Bi por 

ESE Eee 


* Sap ay ns ar 23 23 
San Acavaith Riogamait, .1. Liz “5° pg S854 A asur 


B opfia inpna nécarb peo. Crioénuigteap A map ro, “cytioe arp 
épiog versionaé an ovine Le Domnall mac Sheehy, an 940 Lá vo 
Nov? san teannta bóifro na binnpe 4 mbaile fiecarroa TA0b te 
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category. There isa “ Passion of St. Paul” in the Leabhar 
Breac, or Speckled Book, but there is not a word about this 
vision in it. There are two other bad copies! of this piece 
to be found in the Royal Irish Academy,which are neither so 
good, nor so full, nor so ancient as my version. Accordingly 
I give my version here, carefully compared with the other 
two, to save it from death. 

Here is an account of St. Paul, from another Irish manu- 
script, “A small, miserable-looking person was the apostle 
Paul. Broad shoulders he had; a white face, with a 
sedate demeanour. THis head small. Pleasant, bright eyes 
he had. Long brows, a projecting (?) nose, and a long 
beard, with a little grey hair.” 


I change no word in this story, but write ea for e and 40, 


and I correct now and again the orthography of a word, and 
add long accents. 


THE LAST END’ OF THE MAN WHO LEADS A 
BAD LIFE. 


The Apostle Paul, upon a certain time, chanced to be in 
a city of the name of Smyrna, in the land of Syria. And 


THadthop, soip an Trajina, 1814.” Cpioénursteatt B ma Leanap: 
“AL na P5tiobad Le titliam Ó Peapsaoile 4 Taobaszicuitt + bpatt- 
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this is how Paul was, namely, mekine intercession with 
God, the all-powerful, to reveal to him something of the 
pains of Hell, so that all the more for recciving that revel- 
ation, he might perform the will of God, and give instruction 
to the congregations. And, as he was beseeching God in 
this wise, there cometh unto him a youth, and he asketh 
Paul to go with him, to confirm in his faith a man who was 
at the point of death. Paul departed along with the youth 
to the place where was this sick man, and him they found 
before them struggling with the Death, Now this is the 
manner wherein the soul parteth fiom the body—as saith 
St. Bernard, one of the arch-doctors of the Trinity. He 
saith that the Death cometh in a cold, unrecognisable, in- 
sufferable shape, stabbing the body with spits and arrows. 
And first it cometh into the outer members, namely the 
centre of the so'es of the feet, and of the paims of the 
hands, in the veins, and in every other member of the body, 
until it hunt the noble soul before it out of every member 
of the body, even as the fisherman routeth the fish (?) under 
the hollows of the banks (?) to the weedy-place (1) in which 
the net is set to catch them. Even so doth the Death, 
routing before it tho soul into the heart—the first member 
of a person to be alive, and the last member to dic. 

But howsoever, upon the coming of Paul and of the 
messenger to the sick man, they perceived iow he himself and 
the Death were struggiing with one another, and that the 
Death was after taking possession of all the bedy, except that 
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the soul was in the lower chamber of the heart, striving to 
conceal itself from the Death. But that was in vain for it, 
for when Death came to the heart, he began ploughing and 
boring the heart, for he felt certain that it was there the soul 
was. But when the soul felt its enemy and adversary the 
Death close to it, it thought to leave the body and to 
come forth out of the mouth, since it found no dwelling 
place nor shelter jn the body. But it is what it finds 
before itself there, a frightful fearsome host of black, 
ugly-coloured devils, and fiery flames full of stench, 
and a loathsome, insufferable, evil smell coming forth 
out of their mouths, and each one of them watching with 
fierceness for the soul to come forth out of the mouth and 
out of the body, for it was in a state of damnation, without 
repentance, that this sinner was dying. And when the 
poor soul beheld this devilish guard in front of it, the soul 
returned fearful (?) and quaking, and cometh into the passage 
of the nose and thought to come out there. But it beholds 
the same host before it. It returneth full of weariness and 
misery and goeth to the eyes, but it is what it findeth thero 
before it—many black, ugly-coloured devils with fiery 
flames out of their mouths and gullets, and each of them 
saying, ‘‘ What is this delay of Death’s that he routeth not 
out to us this damned soul forth from the greedy body in 
which itis, till we bear it with us to its own abode—a place 
where there is darkness and eternal pain for ever and ever, 
as its evil deeds have deserved [that were wrought] during 
the time that it was its own master?” And on the poor 
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soul’s hearing these words it screamed and cried feebly! and 
wept tearfully, sorrowfully, and with bitter weariness, for 
it recognised then that it was parted from the eternal life 
for ever and ever, and it turns back again to the hollows of 
the ears, where it thought to find a way out, but it is what 
it finds there before it many loathly worms and evil-shaped 
terrific serpents of various kinds. When the soul saw 
that, it returned back to the heart, for itdesired to go, as it 
seemed to it, into hiding, but it found Death before it 
there, ploughing and boring the heart. Then the soul con- 
sidered that it had no escape on any side. It despaired of 
God and of the whole angelic court, and it went aloft to 
the crown of the head. It goes out and leaves the body 
and settles on the top of the head. It looks down at that 
tomb where it had been—namely, the body—and said, “ Oh ! 
all-powerful God ! is it possible that this is the body wherein 
I was for a brief [space of] happiness; and if it is, where 
has gone the blue clear-seeing eye, or the crimson cheek ? 
"Tis what I behold in place of the eyes—hollow dry cavities 
sucked back into the hollow of the skull; the ruddy hand- 
some cheek now dark and beetle-hued ; the mouth that was 
to-day red and shapely now closed, not to be opened, livid, 
hideous,? without talk, without speech ; and oh ! all-powerful 
God ! alas for him who was deceived by the companion at 
the raising (?) of the body’s strength, power, pride, and 
spirit, which was begotten and which was alive, and whose 
share of gold and treasures was great ; but I do not see one 
thing of all that in his possession now, nor advantaging nor 
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comforting him at all; but I see that it is ill he spent the 
gifts that God gave him, and that on account of that he has 
damned me for sver.” 

The body spake, and said : “ If it were not for thee these 
devilish furious hosts would not come to claim me now. 
For this is how thou wast when thou wast bound to me; 
thou wast an active, most powerful spirit, full of under- 
standing and of feeling, and of clear intellect, of nobility 
and of honour ; thou didst recognize between evil and good ; 
whilst I was nothing but a fistful of clay, without beauty, 
or strength, or feeling, or sense, or understanding, or power, 
or guidance, or movement, or sight, or hearing, until thou 
wast bound to me, and for that reason it is thou who art 
guilty and not I.” 

“ Thou greedy, carnal, unsubduable worm, all thou sayest 
is not true, for I was a clean, glorious spirit,” said the soul, 
“who had no necessity for food or clothing or for anything 
at all, of all that is on the earth, but the joy of holy life 
until I was bound to thee. And this is why I was bound 
to thee, for thee to spend the activity of thy feet, the labour 
of thy hands, the sight of thy eyes, the hearing of thy ears, 
the speech of thy mouth, the thoughts of thy heart, and 
every other gift that God gave thee, so as to do ministering, 
to make submission, and to perform every other service to 
glorious God throughout thy period on this world, so that 
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after that I and thou might get the fruit of those good deeds 
in the enjoyment of etcrnal glory in the company of God 
and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the angelic 
heavenly court, where cometh! everyone who has done good 
deeds, such as fasting, alms-giving, prayers, acts of friend- 
ship to a neighbour, listening willingly to the words of God, 
and acting accordingly ; and who uscd not to refuse to 
relieve the necessity of the poor, and the like. But those 
are not the things that thou didst, but epending the gifts 
God gave with gluttony, drunkenness, adultery, pride, arro- 
gance, greed; with the ruin of thy neighbour’s portion; with 
lies, noisiness (?) anger, satire (?) back-biting, folly, pitiless- 
ness, injustice, wrath, sloth, envy, lechery, with the spoil of 
the poor, and with every other sort of sin that the human 
body thought pleasant ; and lo! what fruit hast thou for those 
misdeeds. Dead and feeble are thy limbs which were once 
active and strong ; closed is the mouth wherewith thou didst 
use to hold unlawful discourse ; weak is the tongue where- 
with thou wast wont to utter obscene barbarous words, giving 
ill-fame, reproach, disrespect, shame, contempt, displeasure, 
and other sort [of evil] that thy thoughts and intellect 
could bring to mind. Dvaf is the ear that used to listen 
with pleasure to murmurings, to scandal, to the back-biting 
of neighbours. Blind and hollow is the eye that used to 
look with greed, partiality, and malice. There is no fair- 
ness nor beauty in the hand on whose fingers the gems used 
to be. I see them not on theenow. And, moreover, I see 
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not the gold nor the silver nor the various other goods which 
thou didst get-by-defrauding, which thou didst rob, which 
thou gottest from the weak, from the orphan, and from the 
miserable, with deceptions and ill-will. They are now in 
the possession of other people, and not one thing of them 
doing good to thee, but [doing] every evil that is possible to 
reckon. And, therefore, O greedy lustful body most un- 
subduable worm that God ever created, it is thou art most 
guilty and not I,” said the soul. 

After the soul uttering those words miserably and 
wearily, an evil spirit of that damned host that was waiting 
to get the soul into its own possession spake, and said: “It 
is a wonder how long Death is without routing this damned 
soul to us forth out of the body.” 

Another devil answered him and spake, “It is not 
possible for us to possess it or to take it until Jesus Christ 
pass judgment upon it first, according to its actions, bad and 
good. However, its possession for ever is ours; for ever, 
because it was to us it did service and ministry whilst it 
was living, and ours is the possession of his soul and body 
from the day of the last judgment for ever,” 

After the devils speaking these words, a shining, happy 
host of the angels of heaven lowered themselves, with singing 
of music round about the body, and in their midst a Youth 
more glorious than the sun, Many awful, wide-opened 
wounds in His skin, and they dripping blood. The Youth 
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spake to the dead, and asked him how he had spent the 
life that he got, or the gifts that God gave him. The body 
answered and said, “O Jesus Christ, O Lamb, Son of God, 
I am not able to deny it, that it was ill I spent my time 
and the gifts that I got; that Thou didst suffer passion- 
pains and death on my behalf, and that I paid no regard to 
that, and therefore I am myself admitting that Thou hast 
no power (from the true right of Thy divinity, and from 
the plentifulness of my evil deeds, since I did not make 
repentance of them either early or late) not to pass judg- 
ment damning me now. And alas! now I see the wrong, 
the loss, and the harm of the neglect I was guilty of, in 
putting off repentence, until Thy messenger, the Death, 
came to me, and, my grief! I was not prepared for him, 
and, moreover, I got no respite when he came, until he 
destroyed me—and that is my account of my life, and indeed 
it is more evil than it is good.” 


“ Well then,” said the Youth on whom were the wounds, 
“all that thou hast committed of faults and of evil deeds 
throughout thy life, if thou wert to make true repentance 
from thy heart of them, I would make thee as clean as the 
sun, and I would place thee in the company of the angels 
and of the saints, enjoying everlasting glory, and the devilish 
host which is waiting for thee would have no power nor 
might over thee. But since thou hast not done that, it is 
necessary to pass judgment upon thee according to thy 
deeds, bad and good.” 


Then there came each one of the demon host that was 
waiting for the poor soul, and a roll of dark black parch- 
ment in the hand of each of them, in which was written all 
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that the dead man had done in the service of the devil. 
On the Saviour Jesus Christ perceiving that, it was what 
He said, “Take with you this damned soul to hell, to pain 
it till the day of the general judgment, and, from that out, 
ye shall have ihe body as well as the soul, enduring eternal 
pains.” 

Then came the devilish host that was waiting for the 
soul. They drew the poor soul with fiery crooks, and they 
made of it a lump of fire, and they were hunting it before 
them to hell, and it calling and crying out faintly and 
fearfully. 

Pau! the Apostle was observing cach thing of those, because 
it was God who had sent His messenger to him, so that 
he might get a view of the person who led a bad life, at the 
point of death, according to the prayer he had made. Then, 
upon the departure of the accursed host and of the soul 
out of sight, Paul cried aloud, weeping and lamenting, to 
get a sight of the end that was being brought upon the 
soul, Then the messenger asked Paul did he desire to get 
a sight of the pains of that soul and of the other damned 
souls, ‘I should so desire,” said Paul, “if it were God's 
will.” “ Well, then,” said the messenger, ‘ I will give thee 
a sight of them, for I am not a man of this earth, but an 
angel that God hath sent to thee to show thee these things, i 
and I am Michael the Arch-Angel,” said he. 

After these words the angel brought him to the brink of 
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a valley that was stupendous for depth! and fearfulness. 
Paul beheld, amongst the first things there, a great, dark, 
frightful river. Blacker than coal was its appearance, and 
jet black the bubbling terrible water that was in it, so 
that one puff alone of the vezomous wind that used to come 
out of it would kill all the men and women of the world— 
were it not for the Spirit of God succouring them it would 
split stones and trees—and he beheld many loathly worms 
and snakes, and devils of divers shapes in it, raging, 
beating, gnawing (?), and bone-cutting one another; cursing 
the day in which they were born or were created. And on 
the other opposite side of the river there was a dark cave in 
which were many damned souls screaming (1); being bound (1) 
and lashed. And some of them were in this wise, sitting 
on the fiery hearth of pains ; many black, ugly-shaped devils 
serving and administering the insufferable pains to them, 
such as fire—flames, sharp and hurting (1), and the Ccviis 
tossing them and turning them (?) with sharp-pointed 
spits in those flames. And there was a resting-lake (1) of 
very cold ice, ful! of venom, into which the damned souls 
used to leap, seeking cooling and comfort from the sharp 
goading of the fire. However, no sooner would they go to 
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the lake than they would leap out of it again into the fire, 
by reason of its cold, and of the sharp venom that was in the 
water, and here are the words some of them would say :— 
“O, all-powerful God, is there any redemption or help in 
store for us, or shall we be for ever in these pains, or in what 
place is death that he cometh not unto us to put us into 
nothingness, so that we might find a sleep, on our being 
dead?” Another spirit of them answered and said, ‘O, 
accursed, devilish, damned spirits,” said he, “ there is no help 
nor redemption laid out for you for ever and ever, because 
this is the end your misdeeds deserved whilst ye were in 
life, with pride, with haughtinezs, with gluttony, with 
inordinate-desire, and with every other sort of sin. Ye have 
spent the gifts that God gave you, namely, feeling, beauty, 
strength, airiness (7), happiness; the sight of the eyes; the 
hearing of the ears; the speaking of the mouth ; the move- 
ment of the limbs, and all those [given] to do the service of 
God. However, what ye have done was to spend them in 
the service of the devil, and it is he who shall give you your 
wages in pains, without help or relief, for ever and ever.” 

“‘Knowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, “ who they are 
who are pained like this?” 

“T know not,” said Paul, ‘‘ but it is on them are the hard- 
ships impossible to count-up or to show-forth.” 

“There,” said the angel, “ are the people of haughtiness 
and pride, who used to be bruising-to-pieces the poor, who 
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gave themselves up to drinking and the evil desires of the 
world. Yon devils are beating them, and ministering to 
them eternal pains, and they shall be so for ever and ever, 
in eric for their misdeeds.” 

Paul beheld another band upon the fiery hearth of pains, 
many loathsome beetle-worms and serpents gnawing and 
bone-cutting each member of them; some of the worms 
going into their mouths and their necks and coming out on 
their ears, and the spirits themselves collecting and drawing 
those devils and those loathsome reptiles to themselves. 

“ Knowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, “what people 
are pained like this?” 

“TI know not,” said Paul. 

“Those,” said the angel, ‘are the people of adultery anc 
disgusting lust; and in eric for the fair-coloured, gaudy 
clothes that they used to put upon themselves, both men 
and women, deceiving one another, those devils are for 
ever gnawing, overthrowing, and bone-cutting them.” 

Paul beheld another lot upon the fiery hearth of hell. 
Great mountains of fire on every side of them, many ill- 
shaped devils throwing down those mountains upon the very 
to» of them, bruising them together and bitter-urging then: 
for ever. 

“Tnowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, “ what people 
are pained like this 1” 
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“ I know not,” said Paul. 

“Those,” said the angel, “are the people of greed, the 
lot who store and gather their neighbours’ portion unlaw- 
fully, who used not to show mercy or give alms or act with 
humanity to the poor, and who used to oppress the feeble.” 

Paul saw another lot of people on the fiery hearth of 
pains, ever-hideous devils, their eyes straying in their heads, 
being pained and bitter-tortured, and being tightened with 
fiery chains. 

“ Knowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, ‘‘ what people 
are pained like this?” 


“I know not,” said Paul, 


“Those are the people of envy, the lot who used to be’ 
tortured and burnt with envy and with jealousy when they 
used to see their neighbours’ goods or possessions, and who 
would not be satisfied with the gifts that God would give 
themselves—and in eric for that they shall be tortured in this 
way for ever.” 

Paul beheld another band upon the hearth of fiery pains, 
up to their chins in cold frosty water of the colour of coal. 
More stinking was that water than a dead carcase after 
corruption. Many reptiles, swimming before them, in that 
water, they being tortured with famine and with thirst, 
their mouths opened, crying for food and drink, it set before 
them, without its being in their power to taste it, for as 
often as they would make an attempt it used to romove 
farther from them. 
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“ Knowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, ‘what people 
are pained like this?” 

“ I know not,” said Paul. 

“Those are the people of gluttony, the people who never 
fasted nor abstained nor gave alms nor said prayers, who used 
to be eating and drinking forbidden food and drink, who 
used to give to the body its own satisfaction, with drunken- 
ness, gluttony and lust, and never checked the want of the 
poor.” 

Paul beheld another band upon the hearth of fiery pains, 
and this is how that lot were, with fiery flames out of their 
mouths and gullets. An evil, disgusting, insufferable smell 
upon that flame. Their eyes ghastly wandering, straying in 
their heads ; they pulling one another and beating one 
another like fully famished lions. 

“ Knowest thou, O Paul,” said the angel, “ what people 
are pained like that ?” | 

“T know not,” said Paul. 

“Those are the people of anger, of disobedience and of 
despair. They shall be thus for ever and ever.” 

Paul beheld another lot very cold and dark, upon the 
hearth of pains, bound with chains upon their narrow beds, 
bruised! and tortured and tightened in bondage by those 
chains, fuil of foulness and of evil disgusting smell, and every 
pain that it possible to think of. 


1“ “mbhaiso4, MS. mbptaigoaib,” A, 
§ “no,” MS., the word aijteam probably being left out by the 
scribe ; not in A, 


1 Tiake bytuit, which means to “: boil,” for byi15, to bruise, through- 
out this piece, 
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“CA 'oneam 140 puro?” an POL. 

“St,” an An T-aingedt, “uct na Leipge, 0’ Fanad* 
6 Aippionn, ó peanmdip.t 7 ó ferrbip é. Le Lteirs 00 
snvoir paillige 7 neam-fúim 00 na O0eas-Snioma, 7 
if maps 4 bior 45 TALL ‘DON pUIseace GO,” an on 
t-aingeat, “ó 'ré rúo Aitpeam na bpian Tinntide 
[asur] an 'oóLáir; Loe an fuacc, ppiopan an OomLuip, 
uime An 'oonC4'0uif; CONNTIONGL NA MALLACT, TeALLAG 
na reinse, 4€ an tTpneacca, Osonbpuro nd Leipse, 4pur 
ón AMsAipi, Capicap An nim, ctipe an impespain, cosad 
na No1idAbAL DamMANTA, LOE AT FAITPSe TA LionTA 00 'Ó1- 
breinse, 00 Vit, 00 Chú, 00 Om, 00 E40 4 '00'N 
uile olc. U6 ón ud! ip maps bior TALL Cmse.” 


ACT Cednd DO TAipdedn AN T-AIN5edL so rpóin- 
Leatan 00 OL pranta (pinn 50 h-omldén. sur ap 
na faicpine 00 POL pin wile, te spdpa Dé “ Le con- 
snam An saingsit, 00 tus burdedacap 00 O1A FO an coire 
bedénad pin fasail, 7 00 Claord seunsonc (?)t 4 
rmusinesmh ace Dune Ap An pAosat 700 Bi TALL 
cum na bpian Go. Ann fun 00 Tedpiu1s An T-aingea 
POL 6 haptaid § ipúnn so ocus arhape 06 ap Sloip 
flactip 06. Ap fatcpin an amainc pin 06, níon Cup 
'DO01L$10T' 04 mé, 04 Bruain ’na Paosat [ain]. "Oo 
connasipic SLóin wile An yug-t1s neamd4, 00 Connaific 
án Stánuisceóin fora Cytiopo 1 mesadon na n-ainseot 
fi 4 fS-CATAOI, 1 00 Cut án Cigedpina pailTe Miocaifi 
muinntiproed noim OL, 7 OUHsINT Leip Sup Seapp 50 

*“orannios,” MS. passim. t+ “pfenamorn,” MS. 

1 b'éroi, ‘00 ELaon Fo soisit Féan” P “vo bí péin as pilead 

‘coed 50 Suit,” A. 8 “ muimiúb,” MS., “ murqiarb,” A. 
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“What people are those ?”’ said Paul. 

“ Those,” said the angel, “are the people of sloth who used 
to remain away from Mass, from sermons, and from the 
service of God. Through sloth they used to neglect and 
disregard good deeds, and alas for him who is journeying to- 
wards that kingdom,” said the angel, ‘‘for that is the habi- 
tation of the fiery pains and of the misery, the lake of cold, 
the prison of gall, the cave of darkness, the congregation of 
curses, the hearth of anger, the ford of snow, the captivity 
of sloth, the abode of misery, the dungeon of venom, the 
court of dispute, the war of the damned devils, the lake and 
sea that is filled with wrath, with want, with envy, with 
covetous desire, with jealousy, and with all evil. Uch 
hone, uch ! Alas for him who is journeying to it.” 


Howsoever, the angel showed Paul, at full length and com- 
pletely, the pains of hell. And, on Paul’s beholding all that, 
with the grace of God, and with the help of the angel, he 
gave thanks to God for receiving that vision, and he fell 
to thinking bitterly about the numbers of people on the 
world who were journeying to those pains. Then the angel 
led Paul from the clouds! of hell until he gave him a sight 
of the glory of the heaven of God. And, on Paul’s be- 
holding that sight, no sorrow of all he had had in his life 
oppressed him. He beheld the entire glory of the heavenly 
palace. He beheld our Saviour Jesus Christ in the midst 
of the angels, on His throne, and the Lord gave Paul a 
gentle, friendly welcome, and told him that it was a short 


lor “ramparts.” 
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‘otiucpad ré cum [n]a sloipe pionpurde. nn pin Do 
fuy An T-aingedsl PSL leir Ó amanc ná Sloipe 7 
oO p45 é pan Ait A bfusip é Ó cúr, 0 fás deannacc 
áise, a5ur oO imtiy 50 featip. 

Do bi PL an frea 4 BEATA 46 TeASATS 1 45 pean- 
MO DONA putblib, 7 DO NA ciImdEdCAID,* af SLOT 
flaitear 7 Aft plantvatd 1fpinn. 

Slop 00 Vis beó. 


se * td = 4 2 


Óg TO 510TA DO FUdip mé Gm’ CZéparo DoctHip 
Masurdip 1 SConose Migs C6, 7 6 aoin eite ap 
ón sconoóé Céa0ns. “Oubainc ré tom so n-obnuis- 
edad rean-Feain éigin An Cé4’0 CID, .1. an SóLór no An 
TSubdilce, 7 so bepeaspairsead na OAoine wile D0 bi0O 
1 Lata Leip an plann “ Molamaorv tu 4 Tops,” qc. 


seact subdilcide na maigoine. 


Motamasorot tu 4 iopa 1 moLpama4oto Tu Cordée, 7 moLamaoro 
bainpiosain na sloipie. An SLóin piopypiurde so bpásaró an pean 
asuf' án t-ÓsS, 4 OT1ucPpA1d 1 A‘OTAINIS, F401 E19e40 NA Maisovine. 
O 4 Ciseapina nad soibinn poldpac, ag5up beannugsad Oé “nd 
‘otimciolL! Mile beannact DE 50 bpásóiró aon neac bed af an 
TPAOSAL po 4 Véayipap “Seacc Subdéilcide na Maigoine.” 


An CEéAD pubdilcet puain an mais ean beannuigte, so bpuain 
4 h-aon Mac Naomta an Chmaéta pin 50 bpuaip pi é Le n'ioméun. 
RAN. 


Motamasoro tu alora asup moLamaoro tu Cordée, 7 moLamsoro 
bainjiosain na SLóine, a5ur beannacc Dé Vo neac ap bit pain 
paesal, a odappap peacc pubditcrde na Maigsoine, 


*“omnroaca,” MS. 


+“ mMolamuro” veipt piao 1 SConnaccaibd. 
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time until he should come to etcrnal glory. Then the angel 
took Paul with him from the sight of the glory [of heaven], 
and left him in the place where he found him at first, bade 
him farewell, and departed to heaven. 

Paul was throughout his life teaching and preaching to 
the congregations and to the Gentiles about the glory of the 
heavens and the pains of hell. 

Glory be to the living God. 


4 % 3 % a * 


Here is a piece that I got from my friend Dr. Maguire 
of the County Mayo, and from other people in the same 
county. He told me that one old man used to repeat the 
first portion, that is the “Satisfaction ” or “ Comfort,” and 
that all the people present used to answer with the Rann, 
“ We praise Thee, O Jesus,” etc. 


THE SEVEN COMFORTS OF THE VIRGIN. 


We praise Thee, O Jesus, and we shall praise Thee for ever, and 
we praise the Queen of Glory. Eternal Glory may they find, both 
the old and the young, all who shall come and all who have come 
beneath the garb of the Virgin. O Lord, is it not delightful and 
comforting with the blessing of God around us. A thousand 
blessings of God may each one get who is alive in this world who 
shall say the ‘‘ Seven Comforts of the Virgin.” 


The FIRST comfort that the Blessed Virgin got was that her Only 
Holy Son got that power that she found Him to bear Him, 
Rann. 


We praise Thee, O Jesus, and we praise Thee for ever, and we 
praise the Queen of Glory, and the blessing of God to anyone in the 
world who shall say The Sevon Comforts of the Virgin. 


3 Deir curd ve na vsoimb “ róLár ” 1teabard “pubditce.” 
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An OARS rubáilce fuaipi an Maisoean Beannuiste so bpuain 4 
h-aon Mac Naomta an Cumsaéts fin So nveacard Sé 45 oiúil na 
cice. 

Rann, 

moLamaoro Tu, Je. 

An TRIOMAD pibsilce fuayt an Marsoean beannurste so 
bpuain 4 h-aon Mac N4aomta an Cúiraóca pin Supt bosaó é in pan 
5cliaban. 

RANN. 

moLamaotv, 4c. 

An CedsTRAMAD rúbáilce puaift an Maisoean Beannuiste so 
bpuain 4 h-aon tac naomta an Cumacta fin 50 nvescard Sé a5 
prubal an UhLáilt, 

RANN. 

mMotlsm4oin, Jc. 

An ctisead pubiditce fuayt an tharsoean Beannuigte so 
bpuair 4 h-aon Mac Naomea an Cumaéta pin 50 nveacard Sé a5 
Léiseaó an BiobdLa. 

RANN. 

moLamaotro, 4c. 

An SEAMAD rúbáilce fuaip an Marsoesn Deannuisce so bpuain 
4 h-aon Mac Naomts an Cumacca fin 50 noeapinard Sé pion ve’n 
uirse. 


Rann, 
Mot4m4oin, 7c. 


dn SEACTMAD rúbáilce puaift an Maisoean Beannuigste so 
noeacard Sé so cuit na ngypapa. 


RANN. 
motamaorn, 7c. 


Ni an don beslac amáin vo bi na Seact Satdértcrde 
AS na osoinb. AS ro edasgaf eile opps, map 00 
cudlap ó Ouine eile é. 


1. nuair Fuair Sé an Cumaéc sup Cuúirlins Sé in 4 broinn. 
2. nuain Fuair Sé an Cumaéc So pugad é pan rcábla 1 
mbecLecem, 
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The sEconD comfort that the blessed Virgin got was that Her 
Only Holy Son got that power that He went drawing her breast. 


RANN. 
We praise Thee, etc. 
The THIRD comfort that the blessed Virgin got was that Her Only 
Holy Son got that power that He was rocked in the cradle. 


Rann. 
We praise Thee, etc. 
The FourTH comfort that the blessed Virgin got was that her 
Only Holy Son got that power that He went walking the floor. 


RANN. 
We praise Thee, etc. 
The FrprH comfort that the Blessed Virgin got was that, Her Only 
Holy Son got that power that He went reading the Bible. 


RANN, 
We praise Thee, ete. 
The sIxTH comfort that the Blessed Virgin got was that Her Only 
Holy Son got that power that He made wine of the water. 


Rann. 
We praise Thee, etc. 
The SEVENTH comfort that the Blessed Virgin got was that He 
went to the Court of the Graces. 


Rann. 
We praise Thee, etc. 


It is not in one way only that the people have the Seven 
Comforts. Here is another arrangement of them that I 
also heard :— 


1. When He found such power that He descended into her womb. 
2. When He found such power that He was born in the stable at 
Bethlehem, 
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3 So nveaéard Sé as vitil na cíce. 

4. So nveacaid Sé as prubal an únLáitt. 

5. Bo n'eacaró Sé as Léiseaóú an Díobtla. 

6. So n'oeacaró Sé Fo Hanpda an Dánttair. 

7. So noea4Ccaró Sé so Flaitesp Dé na nStánrca. 


ós ro umnnuise beas Le dd 1 nois an Paroinin 
PArpjiTis, 00 PEiob mo Caja an Dotan Mapurdip 6 
béal Micedit Uí Gasaytars ap Teacin 1 SCon'oaé 
Mmg €6, 7 tus ré Oarh-pa é. 


unnuise 1 nods An Paroinin DÁIRC15. 


A Tiseazina éan Titdcaipie of painn, 

A CHiopt 064n cHócaine Ofpfainn, 

4 Bainpios4an na Soittre Site, 

DEAN crócailte Ofytainn. 

So ocusá4iú prb cócaire Vann agup Spdpra, 
Marteamnap 1 THdcarte 0’ Af n-Anmannard. 
NA Curd 1b nró apt bit in Ap schorócib 
A bainpear Aft Scion” 

De Slaip Fíoiúiúirúe ns bpLaicear Dinn. 

So pabélard prb apt C1T an anacain 

ósSur afi aAicioib na bliadna rinn. 

So sconsb41510 píb án Scuro 7 Áit nodome 
An Paosal 1 aq plaince, 

Tn5p40 Oé azup na Fcdmatipan. ómén. 


AS To Céip eile De FAoiproin nó Leaptan 00 custard 
mé 1 sConoade tims C6. TA curo món 06 peo nac 
paid 454m ceana 7 ip riú 4 Cup Tíor SO h-1omtdn. 


FAOISIDIN Nd Leaptan (cóip eite). 


So turdimro Le 014 7 00 Luróró 014 Linn, 
Pearipa O 014 Linn, 04 Láim Dé Linn, 

na crú Murjie Linn, 

014 “sur Colum-citte Linn. 


*n1 nó CoicCíonn 1 SConnaétarb an pocal “cion” =“ cure.” 
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3. That He went upon her breast. 

4, That He went walking the floor, 

5. That He went reading the Bible. 

6. That He went to the Garden of Paradise. 

7. That He went to the Heaven of God of the Graces. 


Here is a little prayer to be said after the Paidirin 
Páirteach. My friend, Dr. Maguire, wrote it down from 
the mouth of Michael O’Hegarty, from Teachin, in the 
county Mayo, and gave it to me :— 


PRAYER AFTER THE PAIDIRIN PÁIRTEACH. 


O Lord, have mercy upon us, 

O Christ, have mercy upon us, 

O Oueen of the Bright Light, 

Have mercy upon us. 

May ye show mercy upon us and grace, 
Forgiveness and mercy to our souls. 

May ye put nothing in our hearts 

That may take our share 

Of the eternal glory of the heavens from ua, 
May ye save us from the showers of calamity, 
And from the diseases of the year. 

May ye keep our portion and our people 

In life and in health, 

In the love of Ged and of the neighbours. Amen. 


Here is another version of the “ Bed Confession” that 1 
heard in the county Mayo. There isa good deal of this 
that I had not got beforo, and it is worth while putting it 
down entirely. 


THE BED CONFESSION (Another Version). 
May we lie down with God, and may God lie with us. 
A Porson from God with us. The two hands of God with us. 
The Three Marys with us. 
God and Columcille with us. 
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nac 'ainsean an oún 4 bpuilmro ann 
1o:4n muine 45ur 4 Mac, 

biisro 4sur 4 bhac; 

micedl 45uT 4 5146, 

'O14 Sup 4 dm Dear, 

Oul roin inn 7 sac oLc. 

naft Lurdimr0 Le h-otc. 

nán Lurótró olc Linn. 

Cuimtis n4 och Schánn, 

Crann na choice, 

Cuann na chó, 

Ctiann Arpt af cfocad Cyiort, 

Sur [ó] ap éitús Sé apip beó. 

O 4 115 nA ca4tta4C Ap neam 
Coiméao T010n490 m' anmsa 

Att Fíon-C ac 415646 an ÓÁróbeanrótta, 


ós ro umuise aveipead PAopdig O Tuatait, rean 
1 S5Cu ana; 1 S5Con'oae Mug €ó, poh an bpParoipin 
Paiiceat pan ordce. Fudan míre é 6m’ Caparo 
Nopma Doncuic vo Cait tamall an an oiteán fin, 
Azur 00 rsníob é. 
umtuigmio. 


úmtuismío a4sur plésécamuro 1 n-ainm fora Chíorca, 45 
Appar maitcreanaif " a5up pófroúin in án bpeacatrúó. 
Curoiusad 7 consnam 4cámuio 45 1480610 ope 
Leap Att n-anam 4 cCutt pomainn, 
Le san fo apt bie 4 TabaipT 
inp an traosal ro 'óúinn 
D0 bainpead Aji Fcuro 
De Slop fiopipurde na belaiteap vinn— 
ACT Soc wile nd 
ip mo pacar 1 fortibe 
ósur 1 Leor Af n-anam. 


* ie, “maiteamnaip.’ 
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Is it not strong the fortress in which wa are] 
Between Mary and her Son, 

Brigit and her mantle, 

Michael and his shield, 

God and His right hand, 

Going between us and every evil. 

May we not lie down with evil, 

May evil not lie down with us. 

The protection of the Three Trees, 

The tree of the Cross, 

The tree of the blood,! 

The tree on which Christ was hanged 

And from which He arose again alive. 

O King of the cathair in heaven, 

Keep the spirit of my soul 

From the real-temptations of the adversary. 


Here is a prayer that Patrick O’Loole, a man in Clare 
Island, in the County Mayo, used to say before the 
Paidirin Páirteach at night. I got it from my friend 
Miss Norma Borthwick, who spent some time in the 
island, and wrote it down. 

WE DO OBEISANCE. 


We do obeisance and bow down in the name of Jesus Christ, 
asking forgiveness and pardon for our sins, 


We are asking help and assistance of Thee 
To put before us the good of our souls, 

By Thy not giving anything at all 

In this world to us 

That might take our share 

Of the eternal glory of the heavens from us— 
But rather each and every thing 

That shall most make for the prosperity 


And good of our souls. 
ann Sl Le Se SS SES SS AE 


1chó is an old and obsolete word meaning blood. 
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Le beir nid (?) peace feaptt bliadain o 'noiú 
1 5curo agur 1 n'oaoiniíb, 

1 n5pd0 vileap “Dé, 

sur 1 n5tdd na cómanrpan,. 

le bár Criopoarve, 

OLA uú4C€v4 45uf' 44C1U56, 

Cabaitc an 4p n-anam, 

AsuTf' Leaba Cyfopoarde 1 bplaitear, 


ós fo plainte aipteaé ap Conose Mug €ó vo 
ruoin mé 6m’ Caparo Pilip O Uatopdin ó Opom Dán 
TIMCIOLL THi thile ó DEat-At-Carhnaip. 
sldinte. 


Seo é fao1 Tuaim plaince 4 bpuil 1 Lacan, 
ósur 1S na nSHórca so scomnwgs10 Liom; 

Olfamaoro an SLoine reo map 0'óLpaú PAdjtaI5, 
Lan ve na sytdpcaib a’p é Sol so Thom. 

H4n muins 54n mans Fan feans San náite— 
San Fíor amaApiae Fo pabamay ann. 


Seo paroipin eite 4 bruit cpdcc ap PAOPAI5 ann. 


RAT DE ASUS DAIL PAORAS. 


Rat Dé 45uf' bail Pdvyiars apt 4 bpeicprd mé ’p api 4 nZLacpard 
mé, 6 é1110 mé apt maroin So Scovlars10 mé pan ordée. 
ós ro paroipiin beas eite ó Pilip O Uatopdin. 
A métain beannuisce. 
A méta Beannugte, inp an bpLaicears 
ATA 4B ADAHT at RIS na nStiár; 
1apipiaim * onc m'anam ’be1t cTaitneamnaé in vo Lácait, 
Anoip a5up Aft vari mo báir. 


* “sanpiaim ad5up atcuinsim,” aoubaisit Té. 

1 Literally, the “ Oil of the Will, or testament.” 

* Literally. This is the health of all who are present, and the 
King of Graces may He reside with us. We will drink this glass as 
Patrick would drink it, full of graces and he weeping heavily. 
Without ‘‘ woe” or “ alas,” without anger, without shame, without 
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To be seven times better a year from to-day, 
In property and in people, 

In the dear love of God, 

And in the love of the neighbour, 

A Christian death 

The last oil! and Penance, 

To give to our soul, 

Anda Christian bed in heaven. 


Here is a curious health from the County Mayo which I 
got from my friend Philip Waldron of Drombaun, about 
three miles from Ballyhaunis :— 


A HEALTH. 
A health let us drink. Our glass we clink it, 
May the King of the Graces to us be near. 
We will drink this glass as Patrick would drink it, 
With a grace made salt by a mingled tear, 
Without sadness or sorrow or passion or pain, 
—None knowing to-morrow that we were here.2 


Here is another little prayer in which Patrick is 
mentione.l :— 


THE LUCK OF GOD AND PROSPERITY OF PATRICK. 

The luck of God and the prosperity of Patrick on all I shall see, 
and on all I shall touch, from the time I rise at morning until I 
sleep at night. 


Here is another little prayer from the same man :— 


O BLESSED MARY. 
O Blessed Mary, most high in heaven, 
Who art near to the King, as the Scripture saith, 
May my soul be acceptable in thy presence, 
Both now and at the hour of death. 


knowledge to-morrow that we were in it. [i.e., To-morrow it will 
be forgotten that we ever existed.] 

3 Fiterally. O Blessed Mother in the heaven who art beseeching 
the King of the Graces, I ask of thee that my soul may be accept- 
able in thy presence, now and at the hour of my death. 
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ós ro ceann bess eile ó'n breap céaona, 


cé40 Failte ROMA?D. 


Céao Fpáilce porhav, 4 Colann beannwiste, 
Céao failte fom vo Copp vo céapad, 
Céav Fáilce poh v0 Coiip, 4 Tiseapina. 
4 Aon-mic 06, ’Sé DO beata, 
tp cú Séas “ sad pata, 
A Crainn nátt eption bLAta. 
May rsríob Maycup asup Maca, 
O, 4 014, már Fiú Lear murot 4 SLacaú, 
So mbavd paosatea plan muro ó v0 Ldmaid. 
TA míre 45 14fp410 cHdcaipie asup Sár 4, 
Dam Féin 4’p v0 pAosal Eaba a’p Adam, 
'D'alt Ojroars 014 'r an Easlarp oúinn 14800410 0616.t 
Amén. 


AS ro TrSéoL airceaC 00 fuaip mé 6m’ Cf 
Ooccúin Concubsp Magurdip ó'n SCldép. Cneroim 
50 bruaip reirean é ó Eamon Mac Siíobúin, an pean- 
Fean céaona 4 bpuain míre an oán Aluinn pin 
“Mtpige an tSeogag” uard. Minirseann an rsé4t 
ro óúinn man Cputugsesd an Céad CAT asul An Cé40 
tucós. Cuatard mé 4 Lán ve rpéattaib ve’n crÓóic 
fo ó na h-ln1ana4Coib mnmuoúo 1 SCAna0a, 45 Cun 1 
ScéilL map 00 cputuigedd é reo no é rúo, ap oCcúir, 
ACC ní paib aon TPLACT ACA Af 40n uo DO BAIN Leip an 
scneioeam Cníorcuíróe. Ni réroipi 4 náú cid ’n aoir 
é an rsé4Ll fo, ACT ip D6I§ FO paib p5éalTa Ve’n Tope 
césa0nd Coieécionn 1 n-aimpipi na DPAS ANAC fad 6, man 
4tá rio0o coicéeann anoir amears na nOaoine Ruad, 


“ “ey séasac,” oubaipic ré. 
+ muroSmnn. 
1 “vsaobta” no “oaobpa,” oubainc ré. 
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Here ig another from the same man :— 


A HUNDRED WELCOMES. 


A hundred wolcomes to Thee, O blessed Body, 

A hundred welcomes to Thy Body that was crucified 
A hundred welcomes to Thy Body, O Lord. 

O Son of God to Thee all hail, 

O Tree whose blossoms never fail, 

Thy Boughs of luck perfume the gale. ! 

As Mark and Mathew both have told us, 

If thou art willing to accept us 

And hold us in Thy hand as precious, 

Mercy I ask of Thee and graces 

For me and for each who of Adam’s race is, 

Whom God and the Church have bade us pray for. Amen. 


? 


Here is a curious story that I got from my friend 
Dr. Connor Maguire, of Claremorris. TI believe he got it 
from Ned Gibbons, the same old man from whom I got 
that fine poem, “The Joyce’s Repentance.” This story 
explains how the first cat and the first mouse were created. 
I heard many of such stories from the Red Indians in 
Canada, giving us to understand how this thing or the 
other thing was first made, but none of them had anything 
to say to Christianity! Itis impossible to tell what is the 
age of this story, but it is certain that stories of this kind 
were common in early Pagan times, even as they are 
common now amongst the Red men, and other wild tribes ; 
and it may be that the story is older than the Christian 


17 iterally. O one Son of God all hail, thou «art the bough of © 
every luck, O Tree whose blossoms have not withered. 
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asur amesrs Dadoine Addin eite nac 140, 45ur 
b'éroin SO Bul an rsé4t níor pine “ná An Críorcuis- 
eact réin, asur' Sun cuipead naom 1 Leabdard Opaoro- 
e4'oóna, Ann, nu4ift bi na 'paoine 45 TeACT APTEde Aj 
An 5cperveath Criopturde. Ip i mo bapamail naj 
Bain an rsé4t ro ó tap act amáin Leip an bpLupr—bd14d 
an 'ouine—aA4sur' teir an Lucéips—ndmaro An pLúinr— 
Asur Leir an scat—ndmaro na Lucóise; asur nac 
bpuit inpan Scháin muice 4S5uf 4 h-áL acc asuirín 
san €éitL san néarún vo téimg 4rce4Cí ann so oéis- 
eanna. Ni’t ann ro act vuille-pd-tusipm, ssur 
cuipprd mé ior an rSéaL ann ro Sén AON fw. eile 00 
40 074 TAOID, a5ur HAN 40n pu V’atpugad ann. 


mon 00 CRUTUISEdO ón CED CAT. 


l4 amdin, bi Muipe asur 4 Mac as piubsl an 
dota, a5up 140 Thom TuIfpedc, Azur Céjila 50 
noeacadap tap Oopap TIse ann 4 faib Slac cpuic- 
neatta 04 G2tad. Cusrd an Maigoesan Deannuigte 
arceac, asur' iain 'oéince oe'n CmuiCneaór, 4sul' 
'D'eir1$ bean An Tse i. 
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* pail no portead. Labain perpean may “péL” é. 
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religion itself, and that a saint was first put in the place 
of an enchanter when people began to become Christians. 
I think it certain that this story originally concerned only 
the flour—the food of man—and the mice—the enemy of 
the flour—and the cat—the enemy of the mice; and the 
mention of the sow and her litter is a late and stupid 
introduction. This is only a supposition, and I shall set 
down the story here without saying any more and without 
altering anything in it. 


HOW THE FIRST CAT WAS CREATED, 


One day Mary and her Son were travelling the road, 
and they heavy and tired, and it chanced that they went 
past the door of a house in which there was a lock! of 
wheat being winnowed.2 The Blessed Virgin went in, 
and she asked an alms of wi.eat, and the woman of the 
house refused her. 


“Go in again to her,” said the Son, “ and ask her for it 
in the name of God.” 

She went, and the woman refused her again. 

“ Go into her again,” said He, “ and ask her to give you 
leave to put your hand into the pail of water, and to thrust 
it down into the heap of wheat, and to take away with you 
all that shall cling to your hand.” 


She went, and the woman gave her leave to do that. 


1 A small quantity. 
2In Connacht the past participle of this verb is often “ wun!” 
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"Te 1 Literally. ‘‘ Remembered.” — “i 
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When she came out to our Saviour He said to her, “Do 
not let one grain of that go astray, for it is worth much 
and much.” 

When they had gone a bit from the house they looked 
back, and saw a flock of demons coming towards the 
house, and the Virgin Mary was frightened lest they might 
do harm to the woman. “ Let there be no anxiety on you,” 
said Jesus to her; “since it has chanced that she has 
given you all that of alms, they shall get no victory over her.” 

They travelled on, then, until they reached as far as a 
place where a man named Martin had a mill. “Go in,” 
said our Saviour to his mother, ‘‘since it has chanced that 
the mill is working, and ask them to grind that little 
grain-cen for you.” 

She went. “O musha, it’s not worth while for me,” 
said the boy who was attending the querns, “to put that 
little lockeen a-grinding for you.” Martin heard them 
talking and said to the lout “Oh, then, do it for the 
creature, perhaps she wants it badly,” said he. He did it, 
and he gave her all the flour that came from it. 

They travelled on then, and they were not gone any 
distance until the mill was full of flour as white as snow. 
When Martin perceived this great miracle he understood 1 
well that it was the Son of God and His Mother, who 
chanced that way. He ran out and followed them, at his 
best, and he made across the fields until he came up with 
them, and there was that much haste on him in going 
through a scunce? of hawthorns that a spike of the haw- 
thorn met his breast and wounded him greatly. There was 


2'Thick-set double ditch. 
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eee eee. SS “'ma—mam—mrmn 
1 steasmhuis. 
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that much zeal in him that he did not feel the pain, but 
clapt his hand over it, and never stopped until he came 
up with them. When our Saviour beheld the wound upon 
poor Martin He laid His hand upon it, and it was closed, 
and healed upon the spot. He said to Martin then that 
he was a fitting man in the presence of God, “and go 
home now,” said He, “and place a fistful of the flour under 
a dish, and do not stir it until morning.” 

When Martin went home he did that, and he put the 
dish, mouth under, and the fistful of flour beneath it. 

The servant girl was watching him, and thought that 
maybe it would be a good thing if she were to set a dish 
for herself in the same way, and signs on her, she set it. 

On the morning of the next day Martin lifted his dish, 
and what should run out from under it but a fine sow and a 
big litter of bonhams with her. The girl lifted her own 
dish, and there ran out a big mouse and a clutch of young 
mouselets with her. They ran here and there, and Martin 
at once thought that they were not good, and he plucked 
a big mitten off his hand and flung it at the young mice, 
but as soon as it touched the ground it changed into a cat, 
and the cat began to kill the young mice. That was the 
beginning of cats. Martin was a saint from that time 
forward, but it is not known which of the saints he was 
of all who were called Martin. 
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_4n TRIGR 1S sine. 


An cúú ap pine, an cpap ip óise 

An cpap ip tpeipe 1 bpLaitear na sLóine, 

An t-ataipi 4n mac 'r 4n Spíonao naoimh 

Do m’ PABAIL ’p ‘00 m’ $átroáil, ó ’noét Fo ves bliaúain, 
45up anocc péin! í 


“ei ní buan eolars ann mé” oubainc ré. 
t“ Tall an feadap” oubailc ré, acc cuatard mé “tall vo 
ipeabap” ó Suine eite. “Deibide” até pna Lintid reo. 


1 Literally. O Jesus, O Mary, O holy Joseph, I offer my soul and 
my heart for ever to you, now and at the hour of my death. 

9 Literally. O body remember thy end, and do not sleep in debts 
or in anger. Cold is the mantle thou shalt get in the churchyard, 
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Here is a short prayer from the County Mayo :— 


TO JESUS AND MALY. 


To Jesus and Mary and Joseph for ever 
I offer my heart and my soul’s endeavour,! 
Now and at the hour of my death. Amon. 


Here is a little piece that I got from my friend Patrick 
O’Donnell of Baile Ui Fhiadhchain, or Newport, in the 
County Mayo :— 


O BODY REMEMBER. 


O body remember thy end and weep, 
And I bid thee to sleep not in wrath or in debt, 

For thy sheet shall be cold in the churchyard mould, 
And the damp red clay must cloak thee yet. 

Over there ’tis I would go, 

But the way I do not know, 

Hopeless here the barren spring, 

For there I do my ploughing.? 


Here is another melodious little rann from the same 
county. I heard it from Phillip Waldron :— 


MAY THE THREE WHO ARE OLDEST. 


May the three who are oldest, the three who are youngest, 
In the glory of heaven, the three who are strongest, 

May the Father, the Son and the Spirit in one 

Keep me and guard till the year be done, 

—And to-night itself also ! 8 


and thy side [literally “belt” ] shall be with the red clay. It is time 
for me to go over-there; but I have no lasting knowledge [how to 
get] to it, but I would rather be over there than on this side. Alas, 
that it was not [for] over-there I ploughed. 

3 Literally. ‘The three who are oldest, the three who are youngest, 
the three who are strongest in the heaven of glory, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, may they save me and guard me from 
to-night for a year—and to-night itself. 
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* = Dior. +=cé, 


? Literally. God help the poor sinner who be’s alwa; aye gins 
astray, when he rises in the morning it is nov of his Lord het 
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Here is a prayer to be said on going to sleep. Ht is very 
nearly the same as one I gave already :— 


I LAY ME DOWN. 

I lay me down with Thee, O Jesus, 
And mayest Thou be about my bed, 
The oil of Christ be upon my soul, 
The Apostle’s Creed be above my head. 

O Father who wrought me, 

O Son who bought me, 

O Spirit who sought me, 

Let me be Thine. 


I got the following hymn from my friend, Father John 
MacDermot, of Castlerea, County Roscommon. He wrote 
it from the mouth of an old woman named Rock from the 
Court of Cronnawn, in the same county. I gavé already 
the first two verses of it, taken from a woman near Gort, 
in the county Galway. I did not get the rest of it at 
that time. 


GOD HELP THE FOOLISH SINNER, 


God help the foolish sinner 
Who strays, with none to guard. 
He rises up in the morning’s light 
But thinks not on his Lord, 


Mass and the blessed word of God 
He never hears them read, 

And when he leaves this world at last, 
Ah; where shall be his bed ? 


He never goes to Mass nor listening to God’s word, and when 
he shall leave this world, alas! where shall he go. 

Do ye hear me ye Christians, think upon the death, he comes, 
and it is all one to him, the night or the day. 
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And he who shall not make repentance when he was alive on the 
world, it is outside shall be his bed under the frost and cold of night. 
When the soul shall go to the gate of the heavens which never 
made its peace with the Son of God, the angels shall pray and the 
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Ye Christians, do ye hear me? 
Be thinking of the Death. 

The night to it is as the day 
To sweep away your breath. 


And he who mocked at penitence 
When he was on the world, 

To frost and cold outside the fold 
Too soon shall he be hurled. 


e . . . . . e e 


When the soul shall go up to the gate of heaven 
That has made not its peace with the Son of God, 
The angels shall cry and the saints shall say 
Thou didst not, O soul, foresee this day, 
When alive upon earth’s green sod. 


Then the Virgin shall go on her bended knee 
In the presence of God’s dear Son, 

‘© Oh, where is the promise Thou madest me 
Ere Thy course upon earth was run?” 


“I promised thee, Mother, when I was there 
— The promise was not a lie— 

That the young and the old thy garb who wear 
Shall be with thee on high.” 


When the soul shall mount to the gates of heaven 
St. Simon shall come to it presently, 

éé Art thou of the flock of the Blessed Virgin, 
Or dost thou wear her livery?” 


saints shall cry out: ‘‘ How well thou didst not remember that thou 
shouldst come here when thou wast alive on the world’ 

Then the Virgin shall go upon her knees in the presence of the 
Son of God: “Where is the promise that Thou gavest me when 
Thou wast alive upon the world?” i 

“Truly, Mother, I promised that to thee, and I shall tell theo 
not a falsehood, both the old and the young who shall wear thy 
mantle they shall be with thee in God’s Paradise.” : 

When the soul shall go to the gate of the heavens St. Simon 
shall come to meet it. ‘Art thou of the flock of the Blessed Virgin 


or hast thou worn Ler livery 1” 
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*T am of the flock of the Blessed Virgin, 
And wore her livery all my days.” 

“In Paradise then go dwell with her, 
And sing with saints her praise.” 


Here is another prayer which I got from my friend Miss 
Borthwick, who wrote it from the mouth of Patrick O’Toole 
of Clare Island, in the County of Mayo. 


FOR THE DEAD, 


Three Paters, three Ave Marias and a creed, 

For the Souls of the Dead, 

For the soul of every person from whom we have gained 
Either little or much, 

[Hither] with our knowledge or without our knowledge, 
Or, openly-and-publicly. 

Tf God see a remainder of Confession [unsaid], 

Or, of penance [unfulfilled] on their souls 

[We pray him] 

To increase their glories, 

And to diminish their pains ; 

And to grant them forgiveness of their sins, 

And [a prayer] for the soul of every poor creature 

Who has, himself, no one 

To pray ón his behalf, 


Here is an old dán on the Day of Judgment which some 
one gave at the feis of Cathair-na-Mart or Westport. No 
doubt it was all composed originally in metre, but now the 

most of it is only prose. I heard it much better than I 


“T am of the flock of the Blessed Virgin and I have worn her 
livery,” ‘‘ Thou shalt be with her in Paradise praising her amongst 
the saints.” 
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have it here from a man near Oranmore, County Galway, 
but I did not write it down from him. 


THE JUDGMENT DAY. 
At the first sound of the trumpet’s blast 
The heavens shall be overcast. 


Each poor feeble soul must rise, 
And each cold body likewise. 


At the second sound of the trumpet’s blast 
Adam’s race shall gather fast. 


When the third trumpet blast shall blow, 
Unto Mount Sion all must go. 


Then Christ shall stand, when all are sent, 
Delivering His Judgment. 


Shall come the nine scourges wherewith He was scourged. 
Shall come the two nails that went into His white 
palms. . 
Shall come the narrow hempen cord 
That in their city bound our Lord. 
Shall come the drink of Death they gave 
To Mary’s Son Who died to save. 


Then to them shall Christ speak : 


“ Where is all that I ever gave unto you ? 
I gave [you] your sense and your reason, 
The sight of your eyes, and the heariug of your ears. 
Unto the smallest hair that is in your head! 
Ye shall pay unto me what ye have received.” 
Then some shall be whiter 
Than the snow of December, 


And some shall be blacker 
Than the smith’s burnt ember. 


| —“ so rinne” 'oubainr ré. So pris 50 Ov1. 

1 Literally : ‘The smallest ride that is in your hair.” The word 
rib [Irish rive, pronouaced róba] for a single hair is quite common 
with English speakers all over Ireland. 
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Leip na v1abLaib ouba patac.” 


Annpin curpiprd pao TSH€40 nA caomte afta, asup oCón ! ní 
h-é pin úair na h-artpuse. 

Annpin Labpdcard Murte, “nad cuss pin, 4 don-mic, naé 
bretceann cú mo Mac-pa buailce ap 4 tA01b Dea?” 

“ap Fíon duit pin, 4 thdtarp, 1p cú puarp mé 6 m’ataip, ip cú 
Fuaip 4 bert v0 Bainpiogain an piogacc na bpLaitear, asur berp, 
tupa, Leac apt toil Leac péin ve'n mér0 pin.” 

Ann fin véapipard pi ted: ‘An scluin pb mé, 4 Cine Daonna? 
HAbard an ap, asup cá bún bpeacaró maréce* héin cola an 
Apo-Risz, a5up dbisrde, pib-re, polath 4 Diabla vuba palaca. 
Peséad pit Eabs asur Avdaith, biod an méro pin ap son ouine 
amáin.” Tr 

ón cé pin oo óócuiSt ap muine ip Fíon So Dpuispíú Tí 06 
crnócaine. 


AS TO céip eite 'oe'n paroiptin beas rin, “ Sinim an 


* a 


marcedac Léin coLac,” oubaipic ré. 
“amáin cuipiead,” oubainc ré. 
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And some in to the midst 
Of the flames shall be hurled, 
For the crimes of themselves 
When alive in the world. 


Then Christ shall speak unto all assembled— 
‘* Hearken to Me ye Good and Blest, 

Come hither and stand upon My right hand 
Till I bring ye to My Father's rest.” 


Then Christ shall speak unto all again, 
“Depart from Me, ye Bad and Curst, 
Ye are given to yonder foul black devils 
To work henceforth on you their worst.” 


Then they shall put the screech of lamentation out of them, but 
ochone ! that is not the hour for repentance. 

Then Mary shall speak, ‘‘Is that not a pity, O my One-Son, that 
thou beholdest not my One-Son smitten upon his right side?” ! 

““Phat is true for thee, O Mother, it was thou who didst receive 
Me from My Father, it was thou who didst get to be Queen over the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and take thou with thee all that thou thyself 
hast a will to take of that number.” ; 

Then shall she speak unto them: “ Do ye hear me, O human race? 
Go back, and your sins are forgiven according to the will of the High 
King, and be ye empty ye black foul devils. The sin of the race of 
Eve and Adam, let all that be upon one person only.” 

He who trusted in Mary, it is true that for him she shall gain 
mercy. 


Here is another version of that little prayer, “I stretch 


i níon cuatap an focal ro tím. ip 0615 Supt sonnann asup 
“4 11410 'oócar sige” é. 


1 There seems something wrong in this sentence, 
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An Leabard res,” map fudipedp 6 Duine eile é, act nj 
cuimmgim crap’ bé ór rsníobar é. 
sinim-se. 
Sinim-re an an Leabard reo 
Map fin Criopct ap an Scptoré, 
San cor, 54n cóin, Fan peacad. 
Aibiv na Maigoine sLónmailte 
So par orm map bar. 
A maisoean milip, 4 MAcar 'Dé, 
mo ééa0 asur mo mite sá Cú, 
So mbuó tú mo 'óoccúin Léisir; 
[mo 'óoécúin Léisir] cinn asur rLán [Eu]. 
So mbuv tú mo bean-re454if'5 
1 n-aimpiqt mo báin; 
So mbuó tú mo bean veipepérvedé * 
ós reiteam na ngpdp. ósur ómén ! 


ós po “ont4” na “ aio” 00 Custard mé óm' 
Caparo “DOoócúin Concubsan Magurdin, ain 4 ocus ré 
“ Aipro an bpaoinin.” MA Cérdeann ju’ F401 DO Pal 
cuincea4ft flop, Afra an 'OocCcúin, ón fean-fean no 
an fean-beán a bpuit an “aipo” aca. Cuincean 
cupán tuirse Slain ap on mbono. Déappard an 'ouine 
4 ópuil An Trail Tinn 216e ap An Bfoppad uscTaipi, 7 
Tapponsary ré amac oe n trait é. Consbócaró ré 
Hem ap, map pin, 56 'DUIUCFAIÚ VEO ar an tpait 
ASur 50 'Ocuicríú ré pan Scupón. Dé10 an bean 45 
náÁ0 nA p2410one ap re4ó nA h-aimpipe fin, agur mó TA 


*<neiprnéagad,” oubaipe ré. 


1 Literally. O sweet Virgin Mother of God, my hundred and 
thousand loves art thou, mayest thou be my doctor of healing, my 
doctor of healing sick and sound art thou. 

Mayest thou be my woman-instructor at the time of my death, 
mayest thou be my discreet woman overseeing the graces. Aud 
Amen. 
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upon this bed,” as I got it from another man, but I do not 
remember now from whom I wrote it :— 
I STRETCH. 

I stretch upon this bed 

As Christ stretched upon the Cross, 

Without a crime, a tribute, a sin, 

The habit of the Glorious Virgin, 

May it be on me for a cloak. 


O thou sweet Virgin, Mother of God, 

To thee my thousand loves are bound, 
My Master-of-healing in every road, 

Who healest whether sick or sound. 


My mistress of instruction thou, 
And when the death shall cloud my face, 
To thee, discreet one, let me bow, 
O sweet administress of grace, And Amen. 


Here is an ortha,? or airid or charm, which I heard from 
my friend Dr. Conor Maguire, who called it the charm of 
the little drop, 4.e., festering pimple. If anything goes into 
the eye, word is sent, says Dr. Maguire, for an old man or old 
woman who has this charm. A cup of clear water is placed 
upon the table. The person who has a sore eye will lay 
hold of the upper eyelid and draw it out from the eye. He 
will keep a hold of it in this way until a drop comes out of 
the eye and falls into the cup. The woman will be saying 
the prayer all this time, and if there is any dirt in the eye, 
or if a hurt has struck it, or if there is anything under it, it 
will fall, with the drop, down into the cup and be there visible. 


2JT take these to be the same word. In many parts of Connacht o 
becomes 4, as foldth or falath, cLoiseann or cLaiseann, etc. This 
would make opt into apés, which if declined like Cara by analogy 
would give ajicav and aptaro in the oblique cases, whence the cor- 
rupt aipir0 (really apt410) used as a nominative. 

This is the small swelling or festering caused by pricks of such 
things as this spell is intended against, the fin of a fish, a splinter of 
cod, a thorn, a beard of barley, or a speck of dirt in the eye. 
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aon Tpalacan ran trait no má Bbuail Soptugsad 1 no 
m4 TA Aon proc FHiti, cuicFíÚÓ ré Leip An oeón Anuar 
ran scupán 7 bé10 ré Le feicedl. 


ÁinRTO ón bhnaoinín. 
Oftts 00 tus Muipie v’4 mac, 
Ap Purl bravdin, 

Af Plip 1 schann, 
Of Veils, on Cals, api Led, 
San pat san fionn san ced. 


AS ro maj Cuslap é 6m’ Caparo Pilip O Uatonain 
ó 'Ónom bán. 
CÓD eile. 
Opts VO cuir muire 0'A mac 
Af Pil Bpavdin 1 Líon, 
Af m6, Af Geils, api Cols, 
Af Fuireóis 1 Scpann, 
Ap Plaitedig5 1 Scoil, 
San pmat son finn san ced 
1 n-dinm an ATA 4n Mic asup an Spropiaro Naor. 
Amén. 


ós To ofits 00 Cuatar ón bres ceuona, ota até 
te cors 00 Cup 4p Tuit. 


ortA cossts fola. 
Tsao * 4 ataipt Le Do Cabaip, 
Tapary 4 mic Azur Fort, 
Tapard 4 Ops10 4 Ban-nsorth 
ósuT an 04 abrtot véas, 
45up cuit comps [apt] an fut 
MATA TeAET so THéan. 


car 

1Old Ned Gibbons explained these curious words; fat, he said, is 
a dust particle or mote; fionn is the white speck sometimes seen on 
the corner of the eye; ceó is the cloudy fog which appears to come 
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THE LITTLE DROP CHARM. 

A charm which Mary gave her Son 

Against the eye of a salmon, 

Against a chip in a tree, 

Against a thorn, against a beard of grain, 
against a * * * * (2) 

Without a speck-of-dirt, without a white-spot, 
without a cloud-on the eye. 


Here is how I heard the same from my friend, Philip 
Waldron, of Drom Ban. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 
A charm which Mary sent her Son 
Against the eye of a salmon in a net, 
Against * * * * (9) against a thorn, 
Against a beard-of-grain.? 
Against a chiplet in a tree, 
Against a rodlet in a wood, 
Without spot, without white-speck, without 
cloud-mist. 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Here is acharm I heard from the same, a charm to stop blood. 


CHARM FOR STOPPING BLOOD. 
Come, O Father, with Thy help. 
Come, O Son, and relieve, 

Come, O Brigid, female saint, 
And the twelve apostles, 
And put a stop to the blood 
That is coming powerfully. 


over the sight of a person with an inflamed eye, I do not know 
what 1e6 is, O. R. gives it as ‘“‘limb,” ‘‘strength,” etc. 

2 Cots or cats also usually means the “shoves’’ or coarse outside 
husks of flax. cf, the well-known story of bean mín 45 reap 547d, 
Mac Dé na Lurde fan scals. It may mean “shoves,” not beards 
of barley, here. 
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AS To onÉ4 eile te Fuil 00 Cops, Cualap óm” Caparo 
an Ustopinac i. 
CÓID eile. 
#6 Alinesp” * ainm an fir 
Do P5oilt crorde an Cum sit, 
ógsur níon t4ims amaé ve + 
Act Ful Fíon ’p Fíon-uirse, 
1 n-ainm an Ataf an tic a5up 4n Spropiaro Naorh 
Coirs An Fuil, acd chéan. 


i ro opts eite 00 CuA4Lar' ó'n Ustopanac 1 n-ASo10 
cinnír na bfiacal. “Do tus mé, ceana, Ti no ceacon 
D optannaid eile, 1 n-agard An cinnip ped, 4Cc TA an 
onta ppeipialta po te pad ón Ofeicrint na Seataise . 
Nuasrde óuic Afi OTHP. 

ortA eile 1 n-dSaid Tinms na Óríacot. 


Seaét bparopiesca, ADE muine, 'sur Ché, 
Do n4om-Bainztiogain na. Sealaise "pan ppéipi. 


AS To póroin no ots Le náú AS Duine, nusin bionn 
ré 45 bleasan bó. Ip cormúil sup an-aorta rub- 
PTaine na D410ne reo, 6 Slaodann pi ap an nSeoLais 
asur 4p an nSnéin. Th twgim cao ip cratt vo'n 
“Lean roin” asur 00’n “ Leap prop.” 

psarnirn te rAd AS bLeasan bó. 
So mbeannuis1d Muipe a’p 50 mbeannuis1O Dia Ca, 
So mbeannuisro an Seatac ’p so mbeannuisrú an Spuan tú, 
So mbeannuiSró an feast por, p50 mbeannwis1d an Fean 
Top Cú, | 
'S so mbeannuisim péin ap oeinea4ó píon (?) Cú. Amén. 


As ro cru4ilLeaú aft an ainm cearc “Lonsinup” mar acd ré 
pan “Leaban Dreac.” 

t mop cáis ap 4 C4016 ear amac” oubaipic peipean. 

1This is a corruption for Longinus. The story is told in the . 
Leabhar Breac, at p. 181, col, 2., L 46. Nothing, if I remember 
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Here is another charm to staunch blood, which I heard 
from my friend Philip Waldron :— 
ANOTHER VERSION, 
Alineas! his name was who did smite 
The heart in His breast so bright, 
And out there poured, in a flood, 
Water and wine and clear blood : : 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
Stop the blood that is coming powerfully. 


iIere is another charm that I heard from Philip 
Waldron against toothache. I have already given three 
or four other charms against this complaint, but this 
particular charm is to be said on one’s first seeing the 
New Moon. 
ANOTHER CHARM AGAINST TOOTHACHE. 


Seven Paters, an Ave, a creed and a prayer, 
To the holy bright Queen of the Moon in the air. 


Here is a prayer or charm to be said by a person when 
he is milking a cow. It is probable that the substance, at 
least, of this prayer is very ancient, since it calls upon the 
Moon and upon the Sun. I do not know who the Man 
in the East and the Man in the West are. 

THE PRAYER ON MILKING A COW. 
The blessing of Mary, and the blessing of God, 
The blessing of the Sun, and the Moon in her road, 


Of the Man in the East, and the Man in the West, 
And my blessing be with thee, and be thou blest.? 


rightly, is there said of Longinus having been blind, but afterwards 
the persecutor of Longinus was struck with blindness. Longinus 
lived for many years afterwards. 

2 Literally: May Mary bless and may God bless thee | May the 
Moon bless thee, and may the Sun bless | May the Man fast bless, 
and may the Mar West bless thee | And sure I bless thee myself: to 
the end truly. 
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AS fo 40 beas vo fuain mé o'n Uatopdanaé, ain 
4 ocus ré “ Dmíonslóro Port,” te p40 an n'oúireacc 
‘OMIT AP DO Co'DLaO, Tap éir bríonsLóroe no airlinge. 


DeíonsLóio Pdi. 
Mipting * 00 bf as Pot 
Asur é as oul so Roith in 4 pd. 
“'D'aicmir é f v0 Cíor. 
'Dubainc Chíorc 50 mbu'ó mait. 
Dreiteamnap Muipe asur 4 mic aft m’ aipling. 


AS ro paroipt te p40 45 mn4o1 nuain bíonn rí as 
DEANAM anáin no 45 Opt cáca. Tuainear ó'n Brean 
céao0na é. 

paroir Le RAD 45 oéanam anáin. 


Rst OE asur bail Dáoftais an a bpeicreaf' mé asur 4p ó 
ns$Lacp4f mé. An pat 00 Cuipt O14 api na Cúis 4ftáin a4Ssup apt an 
VA 1475 50 SCuifirÓ Sé apt An beata fo é. 


OS ro line Le p40 asur Leanó as cun ealaig amac 
Cap Ceip. 
psaroir na ceise. 


Ceip Muitie F401 00 Ceit coraib. 


AS To opts 00 fusip mé o'm Caparo 'DoCcúin Mac 
Coirce4la ó Tuam, Anagard na h-dEema. Sspiob a 
fesan-atain mór péin, ó bánairce Oúnmóin [1753-1838], 
rior i. Oa fean ve na Caománais é. TL aon bainc 
4cd TO leir na Caomdnaig 1 SCúise Laigean, act cá 
TAO HAolse 45 Crainn Ceattars. Oi 4 Lán ve fean- 
rsribinnib aise. O'rapp pasapt é151n sift 140. Dí 


* “Oaipling” oubainc re. + Recte, “á” 
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Here is a little saying which I got from Philip Waldron 
which he called Paul's Dream. 


PAUL'S DREAM. 


A vision that Paul had, 

And he going to Rome in a run, 

He told it to Christ,- 

Christ said that ib was well : 

The Judgment of Mary and her Son on my vision. 


Here is a prayer for a woman to say when she is making 
bread or baking a cake. I got it from the same. 
A PRAYER ON MAKING BREAD. 


The luck of God and the prosperity of Patrick on all that I shall 
see, and on all that I shalltake. The luck that God put upon the five 
loaves and upon the two fishes, may He put it upon this food. 


Here is a line to be said when a child is driving cattle 
over a kesh.1 
THE KESH PRAYER. 
Mary’s kesh be beneath thy four feet. 


Here is a charm that I got from my friend Dr, Costello 
of Tuam, against farcy. His own great-grandfather, who 
was from the parish of Dunmore [b. 1753, d. 1838] wrote 
it down. He was a man of the Caomhánaigh, ¢.¢., Cava- 
naghs, or, as they are called in Connacht, Kevenys. These 
are in no way belonging to the Cavanaghs of Leinster, but 
are a branch of the O’Kellys. He had a great number of 
old MSS. A priest asked him for the loan of them. The 
man who brought them to the priest had a full back-load 


1 A bridge over a bog drain, or dyke, or stream. 
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Lán 4 Opfoma viob an an bres oo tus Cum an 
TPAagsifit 140. D'éigin 06 0A fúsán DO Ceansal 
opps. CÁ bpuil pad anoir? Ocón! 


ORTA An4SotÓ nó h-ACma4.” 
Mapdaim appurdean (?) acma úr, 
marnbaim cnumt an féin, 

Mapbsim an péipe Gp, 

Cuipim oft4-nime nithnesaé 

Af an Zconaé mapibtaé. 

Ottt4 ‘V0 Eup Pesvap asup pst 

Mapbap na cnuim 1 Bpedit 
_ Maybap cnuim 1 nvér0 asur 1 n-éa0ad. t 
* * * * * há 

N401 n-aifteam oen bpeambán pifíonn, 45uf 4 bainc oróce 

“ómna4is; a bhúsaó 8 ap Cloié móin, nacap || copurgead aprath, 
a5up nae Zcopdéan, m4 Fpéroifí 4 pasail, agup can palain vo 
cumars cfíío an Laid brúisce T [asup] 4 Ceansailc 1 scluaip an 
beicróis oróce Vdthnais asur ceann-veipeannaé ve'n “Osaftro4oin. 


'Oein NOTA 1 mDéanLa Sun Le h-aga1d an Cmíorcaróe 
an C640 Curo 7 Le h-Agard Aan beitiv1s An Dafa CUID 
oe’n opta ro. 


“no “eaéma,” b'éroin, 6 ead =capalt. 

+“ Cpud” vo rsfúob ré. 

t“neaouro” psníob ré. 

8 “ abha”. rormob ré, b'éroin Sun bé “ a bhuit ” é. 

| Sean-poiim=ndp. ip airceac é 4 FásSail, ann ro. 

I “bhuiis” rsníob ré, b'éroin, “Opurtce.” 

1 Perhaps “ boil.” 

3 Perhaps “boiled.” The word as written may stand for either. 
3 The note runs thus :— 


“The upper direction for a Christian, the last for the horse Beast, 
but the Oration ” (note this highly interesting translation of opts) “is 
to be used as directed foreach. A Pater, Ave and Creed, and to 
repeat the Oration three times over the sick person, and also over a 
bit of butter to rub the sores therewith.” The translation of opta by 
“Oration” is highly instructive, and would appear to show that the 
piilolog derivation of the word from the latin ““oratio” was 
assumed. I have occasionally come across other charms in a farrago 
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of them. He had to squeeze them together with two straw 
ropes. Where are they now? Alas! 


CHARM AGAINST FARCY. 


Islay . . . » . (2) fresh Farcy. 

I slay the maggot of the grass, 

I slay the fresh worm, . 

I put a poisonous poison-charm 

On the poisonous conach [murrain ?] 

A charm which Peter and Paul sent, 

Which kills the maggots in flesh, 

Which kills the maggots in teeth and in clothing. 
* * * * * * * 

Nine members of the male Ferbaun [i.e., the herb crowfoot], and 
to cut it on a Sunday night, and to bruise? it on a great stone which 
was never stirred, and that never shall be stirred, if it be possible to 
get it, and to mix a third part of salt through the bruised? herb, and 
to bind it in the beast’s ear on a Sunday night, and on the latter end 
of a Thursday. 


A note in English says that the first part of the charm 
is for the Christian, and the second part for the animal.® 


of Latin and something else wholly unintelligible. Here is one jotted 
down by a man called Hessian, in County Galway, about 60 or 70 years 
ago. I got his old book full of charms (“owree” he calls them) 
poems, receipts and curiosities of all kinds in phonetic Irish and in 
English, from my friend Mr. Glynn of Tuam. He had a great man 

charms, but the Irish being phonetically written, and the ink ted 
I could make but little of them. He undoubtedly wrote them down 
as he heard them, or perhaps used them himself. His semi-Latin 
one runs:—Snaruls rebus Tubedius lapedim snarulp Jesus reinet 
Adiclum qui dolias marmoriam Petre surge Petre oit secundam 
marbram amem, et futurias, Amen.” This seems to be the cor- 
rupted Latin of that toothache charm given above i.e., Peter sitting 
on a flag suffering toothache, and Christ bidding him rise,- It is 
not called a toothache charm by Hessian, but a charm for worms, 
however, the common belief was that toothache was caused by a 
worm in the tooth, and this was the belief in the Highlands of 
Scotland also, as the following toothache charm shows :—‘‘ 4 
chnoidh a rinn domh déistinn | Air deudach mo chinn | Ifrinn teann 
da m’-dheud | deud Ifrinn. da mo theinn,” which Alexander Car- 
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OSS fo onta eile 1 n-agard na n-déma do psypiob 
An reon CéADNA. 
ORTA NA h-ACMA [Cóip eile] 
Opts Táim réim * 
Ota o'oLmuis f Chíorc 
Opts Peavaip asur Pdit, 
Opts PHApap SaC peanaro ap redit, 
Ofts Críorc an neath, 
Ofte mapbsp cnuim asur acma. 


Veit nóca 1 mDéanLa sun ceapt Parvin, ABE 7 Cné 
70 74d pfloime Azur "na 01410. 


AS To ota eile 00 rspiob an reap céaona. 


ortsa tinms an Droma.t 


So vtdég5410 Pesavap, 50 ocdZa10 Pd, 

So vrd5419 Migedt, 50 ords5a16 din, 

So 0065410 Motaoire, So 0t65410 Maottinn (?) 
An borzib-pian ro ar mo Opium. 


VDeipt nóc4 1 MOEspila sun ceanc o'n 'ouine cinn 
an ona ro DO éCun 1 Scoir. óeir Dein Seipppisd asur 
4 iomcay teir. 


michael translates, ‘‘ The worm that tortured me | In the teeth of 
my head | Hell, hard by my teeth! The teeth of hell distressing 
me.” See Carmina Gadelica, Vol. IL, p. 10. A curious charm in 
English which Hessian wrote down is as follows;— 


+ + Innomine Patris et fili (sic) et sanctus spiritus (sic). 1 
+ + order and command you in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
+ + sent Paul to preach to his disciples at Jerusalem, to catch all 
the charms, maladys, witchcraft, Blinking, or any other injury done 
to James Pasmore’s cow, and that the malady may return to themselves 
+ + again. Amen. Some of Hessian’s recipes for curing diseases 
+ + in cattle are a curious mixture of medicine and superstition, 
aud written in a strange mixture of English and Irish. Here is one 
of them as he wrote it:—*“ The blood water cure: cram two frogs 
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Here is another charm against farcy which the same man 
wrote :— 
ANOTHER CHARM AGAINST FARCY. 


A mild soft charm, 

A charm which Christ prepared, 

A charm of Peter and Paul. 

A charm which separates every pain 
from the flesh, 

A charm of Christ in heaven, 

A charm which kills worms and farcy. 


A note in English adds that it were right to say a Pater, 
Ave, and Creed before and after this. 


Here is another charm which the same man wrote :— 


CHARM AGAINST BACK ACHE. 
May Peter take it, and take it Paul, 
May Michael take it, and take it John, 
May Moleesha take it, may Mweelin|?] take, 
This pain from my back, this savage ache.! 
A note written in English bids the patient to put this 
charm into the right hind leg of a hare, and carry it about 
with him.? 


alive down the cow’s throat with two limbs cut off it, with about 
6 quarts of water before and 3 after, and if it does not cure her give 
her another dose of the herb called youth or Bla na hoga with a 11b 
of butter. Tart Ballaghane generally follows blood water.” 


* “Faith prem,” píob ré. 
t+ “vollad” vo rspiobd ré. 
4 “Oita cimor an ofama,” vo pyyitiobd reirean. 


1 Literally. May Peter take it, may Paul take it. may Michael 
take it, may John take it, may Molaoise take it, may Maoillinn [?] 
take it, this savage pain out of my back. 

a“ The above Oration is to be put in the hinder right leg of a hare, 
and the person so grieved to carry the same always about him.” 
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ós fo ota vo propio’ an rean céa0na 1 n-4§a1d 
Tinnip na Ofracal. 
oRtA nd OFIACAL (Cóip erte). 

Osta Cuin Colum-citte ne pracail uí FlLomn, 

ón énuim an véivin azup ap tinneap cinn. 

Am Feapcaid Psopaiy Ap n-dyro Eapbal spinn 

Eo nvibsid an Cnum Cpuard épapta o Leac mo éinn. 

Do rspiob’ ré man an scéaona An opta Coitcionn 

vO Tug mé Cesnds, man fo, ni atpuigim an Litpugad 
ná aon piu eile ann. “Do furó Peadaip ain teic adbpa, 
tanic Críorc or 4 cion. Soo é pin onc 1 Peaoaip? 
O Giasapina rí mfiacail TA TIN. €insró, 4 Psroip, asur 
bi plan asup sac neac culp|rop ota an veso 
SittP]a meabain; ” agup vein Doócúin Mac Corteata 
liom Sup cuipesd Déanta an an opta ro, asur So paid 
fí 1 n-Gpaér0 1 mDéanLa cúis DLIAdNa DEAS 6 Poin. ré 
an c-aon Ofta 4máin 4 Scudlsp á C4016 Sun cuineaiú 
Déanta sip. “Oein an CoirceataCc tom nae amears 
na n$a4eóe4t amáin 00 bi an onta TO, acct Sun 
clesactad 1 mbéapta 1 5Cúise ULad man an Scéaona, 
man 00 CuUdLard ré Ó Caparo DO Hi “na 'óoCcúin in 
ran scúise pin. ip 0615 So paib An ota ro com- 
coitcionn ‘00 nda Saeveataib asur 00 na h-ónsLlo- 
Sacrpanaib, asur b'eroin DO Cineadib eile, acc ní 
Ferdi Liom 4 dO CA nb' sp CANIS Tí ap 'ocúr. 


AS To pototaín binn vO Cualard mé 6m’ Caparo 
Pilip Ua Ustopdin ó Opom Dán 1 SConvoaé Mug €o, 
tpi thie ó Déat-at-Camnaip. 


? A charm which Columciile sent to O’Flynn’s tooth ; against the 


worm of the toothlet, and against pain of head; by the miracles of 
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Here is a charm which the same man wrote against 
tooth ache. 


ANOTHER TOOTH ACHE CHARM. 


To the tooth of O'Flynn, Columcille sent a charm, 
To the worm in the tooth, to the headache and harm, 
By Patrick, our holy Apostle’s right arm, 

To banish the jaw-worm, and the pain to disarm.! 


He wrote down also that very common charm which I 
have given before. I give it again here to show the ortho- 
graphy and the way he wrote it. “Peter sat ona flag of 
ice,” Christ came above him. What is that. on you, Peter? 
O Lord, my tooth that is sick. Rise up, Peter, and be 
sound, and every one who shall commit to heart the charm 
of the white tooth,” and Dr. Costello tells me that this 
charm was translated into English, and was in use in 
English fifteen years ago. It is the only charm of which I 
have heard that it was translated into English. Dr. 
Costello tells me that it was not amongst the Gaels alone 
that this charm was used, but that it was used in English 
in the North of Ulster also, as he heard from a friend who 
was a doctor in that province. It is probable that this 
charm was common to the Gaels and the Anglo-Saxons, 


and, perhaps, to other nations, but I cannot say whence it 
first came. 


Here is a melodious little paidir from the county Mayo. 
I heard it from my friend Philip Waldron, of Drombaun, in 
the county Mayo, three miles from Ballyhaunis. 


Patrick, our clear-seeing high apostle ; may he banish the hard 
twisted worm from the flag [jaw] of my head.” 
*Perhaps “grey flag” ovat not ordre. 
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Did 00 bea4úa, 4 Óuinp CRIOSTA. 


14 00 Beata, 4 Cupp Cyiorta, 

O14 VO beaca, 4 RIF na breanr; 
14 00 beata, 4 Thiond10 Naomts 

014 v0 Beata, 4 Ceapt* na Sceatic. 


“Dia 00 bests, 4 RS na nsuór 
014 V0 Beata, 4 furl ’p a feditl F 

4 Chiondro Naothta san veipead San cup 
Nd bí 1 Bees £ Liom níor mó. 


[ná bi : Dpeins Liom níor mó] 
báic m' anam 1 Bruit vo Sap, 

& '014-0uine céav féilte fdman, 
Anoip a5up apt var án mbdérp. 


ós ro ceann seann eile copmurit Leir pin. 
14 DO beaúa. 


014 DO beata 
A Muipe na ngdppra, 
ósur 014 v0 Besta 
» & bainníosain Spddmap, 
ip beannuste tH 
Cap na mndib, ar 
Ip beannuiste fora 
D0 nsom-pdirte. 


* “ Recte—‘ 4 Ceipt.” 

+ Cur ré an Line peo noim an sceann eile acc v’atpuis mire 
140. 

t “1 Breans, 


1 Literally. All hail, O Body of Christ; all hail, O King of the 
miracles; all hail, O Holy Trinity ; all hail, O Right of Rights. 
All hail, O King of the graces; all hail, O blood and flesh; O Holy 


” 


'oubairc reipean. D'stpuis mire é. 
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ALL HAIL! 


All hail to Thee, O Body of Christ, 

All hail, O King of Heaven’s lights, 
All hail, O Holy Trinity, 

All hail to Thee thou Right of Rights.! 


All hail to Thee, O flesh and blood, 

All hail to Thee, O king of good, 
No more be angry with my soul, 

But wash it in Thy precious blood. 


No more be angry with my soul, 
But cleanse it by Thy gracious might, 
A hundred welcomes, God and man, 
Both now.and when the Death shall smite. 


Here is another short one like it :— 


ALL HAIL TO THEE, MARY. 


All hail to thee, Mary, 
With grace from above. 
And all hail to thee, Queen, 
Who comest in love, 
And blesséd thou art 
Amongst women, and blest 
Is thy holy child, Jesus, 
Who lay on thy breast.? 


Trinity without end and without beginning, do not be in anger with 
me any more. 

Do not be in anger with me any more ; drown my soul in the Blood 
of Thy graces ; O God-man, a hundred welcomes to Thee now and at 
the hour of our death. 

2 Literally. God thy life, O Mary of the graces, and God thy life, 
O loving Queen. Blessed art thou amongst the women, and blessed 
is Jesus, the holy child. 
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OS To ceann an-$eann Ó n brean cé4'ona. 


A naom muine. 
4 naom Muipe 4 mdtaip 'Dé 
Suró ofpamn ap pead an Laé 
ASU an uait Af mbéip. Am én! 


OS fo pao Aluinn co fuaip mé 6m’ Canaro 
Psopaig O VDomnaitt ó Baile uí fradcan. Tus 
reirean “pasoiproin na Leaptan,” aif, act ní'L ré 
cormúilL leir na faoiproimib eile oen crónc Pin 00 
tus mé 50 Uí peo. Cup mé rior pann ceana acd 
cormúil Leip an Scud Ged 'óé. 


& ANSiIL udasaic. 
A Singit vapait 
Sluaip liom map FAy04, 
[Cum] an m$ 65 puap mé 
An uaitt pin So Laroipt.* 
Consbais uaim an pluas 
[na] 'oeamain acá att mo taob, 
Tabartt usta mé im VO Curveséct péin 
So papptap no naom. 


4 R15 nda schéacr F 
Do céaraú ap bátn an Crainn 
Taob v0 CLé1de 
Supt rnéabaó 8 Le Láim an aill, 
Furl Do tsobd 
Burp Céacv ap Lán man tinn 
ósuf' an 00 Tsátc 
Taba Féin so. pánnear pinn,|! 
woe ds LL EE ba mi": 
* “So Uá mo étté” oubainc Té, pu nae ocuisim. 
+ “CamLóoan ” 'oubainc Teirean. 
4 “mna céacca ” 'oubaific Teirean, aét ip 0Ó15 naé ceapt pin. 
8 “Sup néab ré” oubairc reirean. 
ll “ mé ” 'oubainc reirean. 
1 Literally. O holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us throughout 
the day and at the hour of our death. 
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Here is another very short one from the same man :— 


O MARY, MOTHER. 
O Mary, Mother of God, I pray, 
Pray thou for me throughout the day, 
And at the hour of our death. Amen. 


Here is a pretty prayer which I got from my friend, 
Patrick O'Donnell, of Baile Ui Fhiadhchain, or Newport, in 
the County of Mayo. He called it a ‘‘Bed Confession,” but 
it is not like the other “Confessions” of the same sort that I 
gave before. I have already printed a stanza that nearly 
resembled the latter half of this piece :— 

O ANGEL HIGH-BORN. 

O Angel high-born 

Come me forlorn to guard, 
To the King who once bought me 

And sought me through perils hard. 
Hold from me the demons - 

Whose schemings my way have barred, 
And in thy safe-keeping 

Bring me to God’s home bright starred. ? 


O King of the Wounds 

Who wast crucified on the tree, 
Thy breast and Thy side 

The Blind One so pierced on Thee, 
That the blood from Thy side 

Was a curdling tide to see. 
—— Oh, under Thy wing 

To paradise bring thou me. % 


2 Literally. O noble-born angel, proceed with me as a guard to 
the king who lifted me up at that time with strength. Keep from 
me the host, the demons, that are at my side, take me from them in 
thy own company to Paradise of the Saints. 

O King of the Wounds who was crucified on the top of the tree, the 
side of Thy breast sure it was rent by the hand of the Blind 
One. The blood of Thy side sure it congealed on the ground like a 
pool, and under Thy Shadow do thou Thyself take me to Paradise. 
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ós fo mann fiop-binn fiop-dluinn coo Cualap ó'n 
Uatopanac ar Con'oaé Mug Co. 


tri filtte. 


Uni piltce 1 néaoac, ’p San ann acc son éa0aé amáin, 

Thi aile 1 méan “fr san ann aéc son méan amáin, 

Ti ouilleabaipi 1 reamhóis 'T San ann acc son Tpeampds amdin. 
Sioc, pneaéca, Leac-oróne, ni’l inp na tri ntó fin acc wmpse, 
Map pin TA TH peapipa 1 n'014, 4'f San ann acc aon 014 amáin | 


ós fo piors 00 Fudan mé o Paopais O DOmnailt 
4 ocus ré opts An SS4b241L aig. 


ORÉA Sn SS4b41L. 


Suróim-pe pib-pe * 4 turéc an Ssabait 
ná SLa4c41Ó faillise in bun scár 

ip cuss pin peap San CÁTATD 
Apur é "na Lurve an Leabaró a bArp. 


A 'óouine bona San céill 
Nd véan bhéas Le muirne, 
ná h-i pedit céavaoin, 
Asur ná h-éascaoin cinnesr. TF 


Umlars vo'n CLéin 
’S 00 na cúis féilteacaid Muipie, 
'Déan V'PAoiproin Le Mac DE 
Asur béró cú an péapta 45 na h-aimslib. 


Crop Muipie fAo1 mo ófúor 
Cyuop na sceiche crop i 
Crop ann af Seineaú Crore 
Cyropoarde vo Zeinesd of 
ne Se ee ee 
*“mre” oubarpit ré. 
7 ““Oo'n tinneap” voubsipic ré. 
$45 rin map custard mé a5 ouine eile é, acc oubainc an 
Ddthnallad, “asur Hemead Cyiopts a Tabaipic ap arp,” pwo 
nac 'ocuism. 
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Here ig a truly-melodious well-formed rann from the 
County Mayo :— 
THREE FOLDS IN MY GARMENT. 


Three folds in my garment, yet only one garment I bear, 
Three joints in a finger, yet only one finger is there, 
Three leaves in a shamrock, yet only one shamrock I wear. 
Frost, ice, and snow, these three are nothing but'water, 
Three Persons in God, yet only one God is there.1 


Here is a poem which I got from Patrick O’Donnell, 
which he called the “ Ortha of the Scapular.” 


THE ORTHA OF THE SCAPULAR, 


Ye people who prize the Scapular 
Go haste, for the warning saith 

‘“ Alas, for the man who has found no friend, 
When he falls at the end on the bed of death.” 


Lie not to Mary, foolish man, 
Her graces scan with meekness, 
And eat not meat on Wednesdays, 
And lament not in your sickness. 


Bow to the clergy, 

And to the five festivals of Mary, 

Make your confession to the Son of God, 
And thou shalt be feasting with the angels. 


The girdle of Mary beneath my girdle, 

The girdle of the Four Crosses, 

The girdle in which Christ was conceived, 
The girdle out of which Christ was born (?). 


1 Literally. Three folds in a cloth, and without there being in it 
but one cloth alone. Three joints ina finger and without there being 
in it but one finger only.. Three leaves in a shamrock and without 
there being in it but one shamrock only. Frost, snow, ice, there is 
nothing in these three things but water. Thus there are three 
persons in God and without there being in it but one God only. 
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Bi muine ap an bpáice' * 
sur connaic rí bean 1 nsáo, 
forsail vo'n mn4o: 4 Muir. 


forsail péin o1t1 Ff 4 Mic 
ip tu porsaileap pac 540 
leis an Leand cum bairce 
Asur cabaipt an bean plan. 


Ni’L aon neaé fifi no mná 

'OD'á noéatipard é sac cyst 

nac bruil plaitesp te FásSail aise 

San pavdasic apt tppionn so bhát. 
Aliter. 


ní'L son nesé fifi no mná 
A vésripap é fin Fac son cat 

Nae Breicfrd ré an Marsvean Beannusste 
Tri uaine forth 4 B4p. 


AS ro pann beas eile af an Traogal bnéasac vo 
CuaLor 6m’ Caparo PSopsig O DOmnaill 1 Sconoae 
mug eo. 


sé pocram pocram. 


Sé poctiam pocpiam (?) 

An tpaogsail bhéasais 
Do beir ofpamn 

San an artpuse vo véanam, £ 
ip vons an rSéaL 

ós fApb4itl in tpaosait reo, 
San sróTrc4 é 

NA an Sldip vo paotpusad. 


“ As pin map bi ré 45 an bpeatt eile, acc oubainc an Ddmnallaé 
“afian maic” no “ mbac.” 

+ Aliter, man éualar é 6m’ éattaro 'Doécúilí Conéduban masuróit 
“feud an an mnaoi 441 bpéin | 4 mic feud péin 7 póin | c4bain 
bean asur Leanb plan. 

£ “ÚÓein odinn vo na aicme Vésanamh” 'oubairc peipean. 
míre vo'stpuis é. 
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Mary was upon the lawn, 
And she saw a woman in distress, 
Relieve the woman, O Mary. 


Relieve her Thyself, my Son, 
Thou relievest every pain, 
And bring the child to baptism, 
And make the woman sound again. 


Neither woman nor man, so I tell, 
Who shall say this and say it well, 

But shall have at the last a home in Heaven, 
And never see a sight of hell. 


Aliter. 


Woman or man there is not one 
Who shall say this prayer ere set of sun, 

But shall see before them the Blessed Virgin, 
Three times ere their race be run. 


Here is another little rann on the ‘‘ lying world ” that I 
got from my friend Patrick O’Donnell, of the Co. Mayo— 


‘TIS THE HACKING AND RACKING. 


Tis this hacking and racking 

Of this world that is lying, 
Which ruins our repentance 

And which leaves us to sighing. 
We must part from this world, 

But how sad is the story 
H our lives have not earned 

Either pardon or glory.! 


1 Literally. It is the pocfam pocttam [words I do not under- 
stand, but suppose to mean hurry or confusion] of the lying 
world that brings upon us not to make repentance. Poor is the 
story on leaving this world, not to earn the grace of God or the 


glory. 
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AS TO plann aipteaé eile uaid. 


psairoiRr iSiOll proiR AR’. 


Psroipt iproll, paroip Ayo, 
AT 4 téróceac pin oft, 4 RIS na nstap. 


AS PO altugsd Aluinn 1 n'01410 na Cumaoine, vo 
Fuaipesr 6'n’Dd6tmnatlac man an scésona. 1p pollupaé 
Sun An-Trean an 510TA é reo, ip 0615 Sun cumad é na 
Ceuoca asur na CewoTta bliaúan ó Poin, 7 if 1íonsan- 
TAC EDO beiú 1 MOEAL na NDAOINe For. TA CUID De 
nac bruil po-tuispeannac. 


ALTUSAD 1 NDIAID NA comaoine. 


546 mo commipic a Cupp Tora, 
& AbLann. naomta ip [cú] mo maoin, 
Ssopt mo Cli ó ie na Bpeacad, 
Nd pan mbit 01 Geacard GA016, 
A Tisestina cá paor mo Spuinmid 
Deannmgs mire 4 Spuad map Spip, 
Ssatí m'anam tie m’ éli San cionnta 
Ni ap naé pacam * ronnTa apif. 


Cabain an mo VAn (?) 4 óúilim F 

4 06 neime, 4 Snúir map Spéin, 
Cuipft mo meanmna 1074016 scoile, 

A Saoitt neamóa ó caort chéan. 
Dí chócaineac vam 4 Óúilim F 

& Óé neime a Snúir map Stiéin, 
mar Broip-pe oo Sa4C níú eile ; 

Saop an cli-pe a bpuitin péin. 


* b'éroin “am m60 naé pacav.” 

t “Oditinn,” oubaipc peipean. 

1 TA an form ped cailLce anoir aéc amears na Muimhnesaé 
=t4 tu. 
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Here is another curious verse from him :— 


A LOW PRAYER, A HIGH PRAYER, 


A low prayer, a high prayer, I send through space, 
Arrange them Thyself, O Thou King of Grace. 


Here is a beautiful Thanksgiving after Communion 
which I also got from Mr. O’Donnell. It is evident that 
this is a very ancient piece. It was, I am sure, composed 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago, and it is wonderful 
that it should be in the mouths of the people still. Some 
of it is not very intelligible. 


THANKSGIVING AFTER COMMUNION. 


May His Body make me safer, 
Holy Wafer, deep my sigh, 
Cleanse me from the stains that stain me, 
Nor disdain me when I die. 
Lord who enterest my members 
Like the embers Thou dost shine, 
Take my soul from out my bosom, 
Cleanse from stain and make it Thine. 


Great Creator, Lord of Graces, 

Thou whose face is as the sun, 
Grand artificer of heaven, 

Make my will and Thine be one. 
O Creator, show me mercy, 

Thou whose face is as the sun, 
And the body where thou lodgest 

Take to Thee when all is done. 


1 Literally. A low prayer, a high prayer, and the arrangement 
[or solution] of them upon Thyself, O King of the Graces. 
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An cop fuap po 4 bruit an Cmíonóro 
O cá neam-sSlan, 4 Cúil, Cap. 

Ó'r tHuailLl éLaon í [pin] 00 m'anam, 
Dibip 4 Ris m’pala ar. 

A Meil 4 Ainsil waparL 
An c-túl vipieac 'oéan 04m, 

Tu mo thHeire ’ mo con Viona, 
mire an fron mo Sníoma Zab. 


ós ro nónn beads binn eite ó'n breap céaona. 


A RIS na cruinne. 


A RIF na4 chúinne 

‘Do beinn Loinnipt pin nsnéin So mod, 
‘Dilte trom 

ADdup TOAD nA 01410 50. Spo, 
Sstíobaim Cus540 mo culpa, 

óÁsur feucam oft, 
Apur ná Leis cuirim, 

níor puroe o4m péin pan olc. 


MS TO 04 fónn 00 Cu4Lar So minic ap topseé asur 
Sf Deipiesd ns neite Lusarotespi 10nNNTA. 


cosac., 


Torpaé Loinse—cLárn, 
Topae A1te—cLoéa, 
Topac flesvts—pailte, 
Corac plamcte—covtarv. 


1 Accept my protection O Body of Jesus, O holy wafer, Thou 
art my treasure. Free my breast from the shower of the si 
nothing whatever has ever escaped Thee. O Lord, who art beneath 
my bosom Bless me, O countenance like the ember. Part my soul 
from my breast without crimes, so that I may never walk in 
them again (?) 

Give to my poem (?) O Creator, O God of heaven, O countenance 
like the sun, place my spirit [right] concerning will (1). O heavenl 
artificer since it is thou who art powerful, be merciful to me, 
ereator, O God of heaven, O countenance like the sun, as Thou hast 
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See! the Trinity is hidden 
In the flesh, we know not how, 
Foul the sheath the soul is sheathed in, 
Cleanse, Oh cleanse ite foulness Thou. 
Michael, angel high of angels, 
Hear the prayer we make thee now, 
Be our strength and bush of shelter, 
When our hands forsake the plough.? 


Here is another little melodious rann from the same :— 
O KING OF THE WORLD. 


O King of the world, 
Who lightest the sun’s bright ray, 
Who movest the rains that ripen 
The fruit on the spray. 
I look unto thee ; my transgressions 
Before Thee I lay, 
O keep me from falling deeper 
And deeper away.? 


Here is a rann that I have often heard—about the 
beginning and the end of the things mentioned in it :— 


THE FIRST OF A SHIP. 


The first of a ship—wood-sheeting, 
The first of a kiln—stone-heaping, 
Tho first of a feast—good greeting,. 
The first of good health—sound sleeping. 


been to every other thing : save this breast [of mine] in which Thou 
art Thyself. i : 

This cold body in which is the Trinity, since it is unclean, O thou 
curled cúl, since it is a perverse sheath for my soul, do Thou, O 
King, banish my enmity out of it. O Michael, high-born angel, 
show me the direct course, thou art my power and my bush of 
shelter. Me for the sake of my deed accept. 

2 Literally. O King of the universe, who bringest brightness 
early into the sun [who bringest] heavy floods, and fruit after them 
quickly. I write unto Thee my “ culpa,” and I look unto Thee, and 
do not allow me myself to fall her into evil. 
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Deipiead Loinse—bétad, 
Deipfiesd A1te—Lorsad, 

Deipiead pleadta—ciinead, 
Deipesd plainte—orna. 


An 'oeineaú ! an veipesd! níon Seapmuro na 
Saevit pin. Respice finem, ip é rin focal vo bío'ó 
50 minc ann 4 mbéal. ImtedCaId Sac md Capt. 
Imtedéa1d paogsl na nosaoine acc mapped 4 
Sclú ap fead Tamailtl “na no1a1d, imtedcard 
cuimne nda nosoine act b'í 50 maipfrod 
rSfibinn, imceocaró rgpibinn, acc b'éroin SO maippro 
Leabsp. 

1S busine. 
if buaine bLác [scLú] “ná paosat, 
tr buaine "ná vaoine meabairtt, 


ip buaine 'ná meabain popibinn 
Ip buaine na rstúbinn Leaba” 


ACT imceocaró an tLeaban péin, iméeócarú cla asur 
céil, 46UuTr ní bétú fíor 45 éinne So pabaman aptarh 
Ann. 

imteoca10 An fionndisin, 
imtedéard an fronndizin Beappta Liat, 
Iméedéa1d an Fuipeds ip “áille T an fL146, 


Imtedéa10 an peandipt "pa GAL na O1410, 
Imtedé410 4 bpuil, bed asur 4 ocdim5 mam. 


* ní”L mé cinnte an bruit an nann ro i Sceasit 454m. if F404 
ó éuatar é. : 

+ Recte ‘‘ ditne.” . 

1 Literally. The beginning of a ake board. The beginning of 
a lime-kiln—stones, The beginning of a banquet—a welcome. ‘The 
beginning of health—sleep. The end of a ship—drowning. The end 
of a kiln—burning. The end of a banquet—reviling. The end of 
health—a groan. 
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The end of a ship—deep drowning, 
The end of a kiln—red burning, 
The end of a feast—black frowning, 
The end of good health—white mourning.! 


The end! the end! The Gaels never forget it. Respice 
Jinem, “ Look to the end.” This is a word which used 
constantly to be in their mouths. Everything shall go by. 
Man’s life shall go, but his fame may live after him for a 
time. Memory of him shall go, but, perchance a writing 
may survive. ‘The writing may go, but perchance a book 
may live. 

MORE LASTING. 


More lasting is Fame than the lite of men 
For tradition then may keep it young, 
But more lasting still is the poet’s pen, 
And the book that speaks with undying tongue.® 


But the book itself shall go, fame and name shall go, and 
at last, nobody shall know that we have ever been in it. 


THE LITTLE GREY SCALDCROW. 


The little grey scaldcrow of bald head 

And the lark whose bed is the heaven’s height, 
Must go where the fame of a man must go, 

Where himself has gone—to the long, long night.® 


we 


3 Literally. More lasting is fame than life, more lasting than 
people is remembrance, more lasting than remembrance is a writing, 
more lasting than a writing is a book. [TI am not sure that I have 
this verse quite correctly here, but if not correct it is nearly so.] 

3 Literally. The little shaven gray scaldcrow shall go, the lark 
most beautiful upon a mountain shall go, the old man and his fame 
after him shall go, all who are alive and who ever came shall go. 
[I often heard this rann in Connacht. ] 
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1mceóc2t 40, imceoca4ró P14D FO Léin, nA Daoine 
spur 4 ScLú, na h-ugosip, 46ur na Leabain, cáil, na 
n'oa4oine 00 CAini5, SLÓIn na n'oaoine 4 Ciucparf; Nit 
ACT aon nuo ómáin, aDeIn an Connaccseé, 4 béar buan 


ór: án cr40$4L po—sypspes VE. 


imtedcard 4 O0C1UCF410. 


Imtedéa1d 4 otiucpars ’p a vOTAImy path 
Ni méedéard na Spdpta so ode ó Via. 


Fásaimm anoir busld a4sur beannsact 45.mo Lluct- 
Léigte, asur cuipim 'oeineaú ann ro leir an peacc- 
mad CaIdIDIL D Apdnaid Cúise Connacc. 


Críoch. 
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They shall go, they shall all go, men and their glory, the 
writers and the books, the fame of those who have gone, 
the renown of those who shall come, there is only one thing, 
says the Connachtman, that shall be lasting in this world— 
the grace of God. 


WHO CAME HAVE GONE. 


Who have come have gone, who shall come must go, 
But the graces of God shall forever flow.* 


I leave now a blessing and a victory with my readers, 
and I here put an end to the seventh chapter of the Songs 
of Connacht. 


1 They shall go, all who shall come or who have ever come, but 
the graces shall never go from God. [A common Connacht rann.] 


Tun Enp, 


noTAi. 


a 


P. 20.—I since got a small portion of this prayer from Father 
Flanagan, of Sligo College. who heard it from a woman in 
Co. Roscommon. 

P. 30.—Compare with these Irish Bed-blessings the “ Coisrig 
Cadail” or ‘‘Sleep-blessing” in Carmichael’s Carmina 
Gadelica, which shows that the Scotch Highlanders had a body 
of prayer of this sort, very like our own, the offspring 
probably of the very early Church among the Gael. Here is 
how he gives it :'— 

Luighim sios an nochd 
Le Muire min ’s le mac, 
Le Micheal finn-gheal 
?8 le Bride fo brat. 


Luighim sios le Dia 

Us luigheadh Dia lium, , 
Cha luigh mi sios le Briain 
?8 cha luigh Briain lium. 


Carmichael translates Briain by Satan. I have never heard 
or seen this very curious expression elsewhere. 

Literally. Ilie down to-night | with mild Mary and her Son | 
with Michael the bright-white | and with Bride beneath her 
mantle. | I lie down with God | and may God lie with me | I 
shall not lie down with Briain (Satan ?) | and Briain shall not lie 
down with me. | 

P. 32.—The Scotch Gaels have this prayer also:—Laighim an 
leabaidh | mar a laighinn san uaigh | i.e., “‘I lie in my bed | as 
I would lie in the grave,” etc. See Carmina Gadelica, Vol. L, 
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p.94. Garmichael also gives us parb of the Innismaan prayer 
which I gave on p. 26, with scarcely the change of a word :— 


Guidheam Peadail, guidheam Pol, 
Guidhim Moir’ Oigh, guidheam am mao, 
Quidhim an da ostal deug 

Mo ghleidheadh bho bheud ’s bho lochd 
Gun mi a dhol eug a-nochd.—Vol. L, p. 88. 


““Ostal” is abptat or eapbatl, “Gléidh” is “ keep,” “beud” 
is “hurt.” 

P. 43.—Hdward’s Testament This appears to be the Anima Christé 
of Saint Ignatius. 

P. 47, ll. 18-19.—Mary and Bride are associated in the Highlands 
also with the raking or saving of the hearth-fire. Carmichael 
gives the following version in his Carmina Gadelica, Vol. L, 
p. 238 :—Cairidh mi an tula| mar a chaireadh Muire | Caim 
Bhride ’s Muire | Car an tula ’s car an lair| Co iad ar lian 
amuigh ? | Micheal grian-gheal mo luin | Co iad air meadhon 
lair? | Eoin, Peadair agus Pail | Co iad re bial (béal) mo stoc ? | 
Muire ghrian-gheal ’s a mac. J.e., I will build the hearth | 
as Mary would build it | the encompassment of Bride and of 
Mary | Guarding the hearth and guarding the floor. | Who are 
they on the lawn outside ? | Sun-bright Michael of my trust. | 
Who are they on the middle of the floor ? | John, Peter, and 
Paul. | Who are they in front of my bed? | Sun-bright Mary and 
her Son. 

P. 50.—“ Seaét bparopeaca ” : Thereis a very curious piece given 
by Carmichael, Vol. II., p. 16, which shows that these ““ Seven 
Prayers ” were well known through the Gaeldom: Paidir Moire 
a h-aon | Paidir Moire a.dho | Paidir Moire a tri | Paidir Moire 
a ceithir | Paidir Moire a cuig | Paidir Moire a sia | Paidir Moire 
& seachd. | 2 

Seachd Paidriche Moire gu brath, 
Eadar cradh agus ceart, 

Eadar bonn agus braigh, 

Eadar slan agus feart. 


I.e., Mary's pater one, Mary's pater two, Mary's pater three, 
ete. The seven paters of Mary for ever | between pain and 
ease | between sole and summit | between health and grave. 
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P. 63.—" Charm against trembling” ; mention of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion seems to have been used by the Anglo-Saxons also in 
repelling trembling or ague. Here is an example from Anglo- 
Saxon Leechdoms—‘ In nomine domini crucifixj sub Pontio 
Pilato per signum crucis Xti. fugite fébres sen frigora cotidiana 
sen tertiana vel nocturna [quartana ?] a servo Dei N,” ete.—. 
Payne’s Fitzpatrick Lectures for 1903, p. 127. W. Hone’s 
Everyday Book (1878) contains the following English charm 
which the eldest female of the family had to speak up the 
chimney on the eve of St. Agnes :— 

Tremble and go, 

First day shiver and burn, 
Tremble and quake, 
Second day shiver and learn, 

Tremble and die, 
Third day never return. 


P. 63.—Tooth-charm. The Anglo-Saxons, too, attributed toothache 
to a worm. In the Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms, quoted by 
Dr. Payne (Fitzpatrick Lectures for 1903, p. 120), we find the 
following curious charm for toothache. 

Sing this for toothache after the sun hath gone down’:—“ Caio 
laio quaque voaque ofer Sacloficia sleah manna wyrm.” ‘Then 
name the man and his father, and say Lilumenne, it acheth 
beyond everything, and when it lieth low it cooleth, when on 
earth it burneth hottest. Finit. Amen.” The “wyrm” is 
the worm that caused the tooth to ache. i 

P.72.—“ Deannusa4ó an bíó.” These first two lines are also often 
given in metre, and should run as follows ;— 


Cúis 4nóin 45uf' 04 1475 
An Cúis míle vo foinn 014. 
P. 86.—“ Joyce's Repentance.” “Domhnall O'Faherty of Conne- 
mara, also wrote down 11 verses of this poem Írom the recitation 
of an old woman, and printed them in the Tuam News in 1890. 
My friend, Philip Waldron of Drombán, also sent me a copy 
which he took down from recitation in the Co. Mayo, so that this 
beautiful poem appears to have been widely known. I have 
been told that Joyce was a hermit who lived in the Partry 
Mountains, probably many ages ago. Some wanderer passing 
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through these desolate mountains in West, Mayo found him in 
his hut dying, but before he died he made the stranger, who 
was one of the class known as “poor scholars,” write down this 
poem at his dictation. The few people I asked about him in 
the Partry Mountains, however, did not seem to remember any- 
thing about him. Some one else told me that he was not 
a hermit, but a sinner who made this repentance on his death- 
bed, and that a poor-scholar passing by wrote it down. ‘This is 
more likely. 
P. 116, 1. 3.—“ Cataé” is “curly-headed,’ but the a is short in it. 
P. 153.— The Burial of Jesus”; this story of the cock is told 
rather badly in a Highland Gaelic poem of four verses. See 
Carmina Gadelica Vol. II., p. 176 :—An coileach sin agad sa 
phoit | air a phronnadh cho broit ri cáil | cha teid an breugadair 
an sloc | go’n an goir é air an sparr—i.e., ““ That cock which you 
have in the pot, pounded as fine as cabbage ; the liar shall not 
leave the tomb until it crows upon the beam.” I came across 
this poem in a M.S. made in phonetic Irish by one of the 
Hessians, early in the last century. He called it “ An Assire,”’ 
$.e., ón Aipeipise. It filled three pages, but was undecipherable. 
P. 163.—“Teig O Ruairc.” I found in this same Hessian’s old MS. 
. book & curious summons, apparently from this or another 
O Ruaire, to some one, that he was about to collect his tithes. 
I print it as a curiosity, just as I found it :—‘ Sir, take notice 
that I will on Monday, the 2d of Novr. Instan. and the 
succeeding days, weather permitting, remove from the lands of 
Ballynacregge (?) in the parish of Corofin, and Union of 
Mylough, in the County of Galway, and Dioces of Tuam, 
the wheat and oats now cut and saved on said lands, my 
property, where and when you are required to attend to red. 
[redeem 1] your tithes or 10th part thereof, and you are also to 
take notice that should you or some persons on your behalf 
neglect or refuse to attend at the time and place and to the 
affect Aforesaid that I will, nevertheless, remove the said wheat 
and oats, and separate and sever your tithes or 10th sheaf 
thereof. Dated this 2d of Oct. To the Rev. Marques 
Armstrong, Rector or Vicar of Parish, and to the Revd. John 
O’Rorke, both of Moylough, in the parish of Moylough in the 
said County.” 
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- Somebody had written—strange juxtaposition—part of the 
Irish poem the “ Baptism of Ossian ” (of which I gave a version, 
Vol. L, p. 208), upon the back of this curious notice to pay 
tithes, and so saved it. There is also an allusion to this or 
another O’Ruairc in a very spirited Ribbon Song, in English 
called the “ Brave Captain,” of which this is the first verse:— 


We have an Irish champion called the brave Captain Leveller, 
Who will give us preference in states of the ground, 

He is entitled in Athleague a thunderbolt of heretics, 
Plucking the pin-feathers of Gunning and O’Rorke. 

Last New Year’s day he did arrange his regiments, 
He gave them the majority of the great renown, 

And I think it is near day with Presbyterians and Swadellers 
When he hoises up his pole going into Aughrim town. 


The poet goes on to say, just as Raftery did (see Vol. L, 
p. 252), that the tithe-war would come to an end in “35 : 


The year 35 we will define all this mystery, 
And its then the Tree of Liberty we will plant in Roscrea ! 


The refrain is :— 


It’s then we will have conacre for each creature that’s in 
misery. 
And where is the man that dar betray a Ribbonman. 


P.170.—There is a song called dn Catapaé bán at p. 121 of 
O fotatica’s “Siampa an Serhprd,” but there is no mention 
of a friar in it, though some of the verses nearly resemble some 
of these. 

P. 212.—“ As pásbáil réipéil.” I shall never forget the effect 
of these words, sung in Irish in the Catholic Cathedral in London 
by hundreds of trained voices and before the largest congrega- 
tion that ever filled that building, trained by my friend the late 
much-lamented Father Moloney, who got up that unique Irish 
service. 
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P. 214, L 19—This verse is found in the Highlands alsy, See 
Carmina Gadelica, p. 112. 
Iosa mhic Mhoire eighim air h-ainm 
In air ainm Eoin ostail ghrddhaich, 
In air ainm gach naoimh san domhan dearg 
Mo thearmad san chath nach táinig. 


te., O Jestis, Son of Mary, 1 call upoti Thy name, 
And on the name of John, the loving Apostle, 
And on the name of every saint in the red world 
To protect me in the battle that has not [yet] come. 


Miss Borthwick has since told me that the version she got in 
Derry was not from a Derry man, but from a Southern. 

P. 217, 1. 18.—There are many forms of this pretty prayer still in use 
in England. The following, from Notes and Queries, lat, Series, 
XI., 206, is very good and like the Irish. Unfortunately the 
locality is not given :— 


Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Six angels lying spread, 

Two at head and two at feet, 

And two to guard me while I sleep, 
If any danger come to me, 

Sweet Jesus Christ deliver me. 
Before I lay me down to sleep 

I give my soul to Christ to keep. 
And if I die before I wake, 

Ipray that Christ my soul may take. 


P. 218.—" O14 h-doine.” It is very remarkable that Friday should 
be looked upon as, in some ways, an auspicious day in the High- 
lands of Scotland, Here is a verse from Carmichael’s Carmina 
Gadelica, Vol. L., p. 244: 


Di Aoine 14 na mbuadh 

Thig dealt anuas a chur failt, 

Air gach pór a bha n’ an suain 
Bho na thainig fuachd gan bháigh. 
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fc, Friday, the day of the victories (or virtues), 
The dew will come down to welcome 
Every seed that lay asleep 
Since the coming of cold without mercy. 


Carniichael’s comments upon this are: ‘The moistening of 
the seed has the effect of hastening its growth when committed 
to the ground, which is generally begun on Friday, that day 
beitig auspicious for all operations not necessitating the use of 
iron.” 
P, 221, 1. 21.—These lines remind me of one of the many fine poems 
ascribed to Richard Rolle, of Hanipole :— 
Twa & thyrty zere and mare 
I was for the in trauel sare, 
With hungyr thrist, hote & colde, 
For the life both boght and solde, 
Pyned, nayled and done on tree, 
All man for the lufe of the, etc. 
See Library of Early English Writers. Riehard Rolle, of 
Hampole. Horstman I, p. 71. 
P, 256.—“ na hamayc.” This verse, slightly altered, occurs in the 
“ Awpernjuge,” already given, Vol. 1., p. 374. 
P, 271, Note 5.—In English folk-lore, Friday and Sunday are the 
unlucky days for cutting hair or nails. In the northern counties 
the rann runs: 


Friday hair, Sunday horn, 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born. 
See Henderson, Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, On the 
other hand, Ray’s Hnglish Proverbs (1670) bring Monday into it : 


Friday’s hair and Sunday’s horn 
Goes to the D’ule on Monday morn.—P. 156. 


P. 295,1.21.—“ Hels.” But see story VI. in my Syeuluidhe Gaedheal- 
ach of the eels that used to tear up and eat the corpses, and 
that carried the three brothers under the lake, so that earsan, 
“eels,” may be the right reading after all. In Eriskay in Scot- 
land it is said to be dangerous to eat the head of an eeel, as this 
fish is at times subject to madness which is contagious. See 
Forbes’ Gaelic Names of Beasts, Birds, and Fishes, p. 359. 
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P. 380, L 8.—According to old Ned Gibbons, the word Jeé means 
“ anything” like pioc, blLar ete., as: bi ré Lom, bán, Blan san 
teó': It was bare, empty, clean without a particle in it,” 

P. 380, 1. 23.—In the Leech Book of Bald the Anglo-Saxon, which was 
written in the first half of the 10th century, but which was pro- 
bably composed at an earlier date, we find the following charm 
for staunching blood, which is very remarkable on account of the 
Irish words contained in it, struth fola being evidently pput rota, 
“a stream of blood:”—*To staunch blood some write this 
aegryn, thon, struth, fola, aergrenn tart, struth on tria, ete.” See 
the Fitzpatrick Lectures for 1903, p. 123. 

P. 382, L 4.—This mention of Longinus is not peculiar to the Irish 
charms forstaunching blood. Anglo-Saxon Leechdom L., 393, gives 
it thus ‘‘ Longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum et reatitit 
sanguis et recessit dolor.” “This charm,” says Dr. J. F. Payne 
(Fitepatrick Lectures for 1908, p. 130), “is found in the Com- 
pendium Medicine of Gilbertus Anglicus, and [ have seen it also 
in medieval manuscripts. It seems to have been a very 
popular charm in the Middle Ages for healing wounds and 
stanching blood.” Northall in his English Folk Rhymes, gives 
several charms for stopping bleeding, but none of them refer to 
Longinus. One of the most curious may be seen—strangely 
enough—in Pepy’s Diary, under Deo. 31, 1664-65, 


Sanguis mane in te 

Sicut Christus fuit in se, 

Sanguis mane in tua vena 

Sicut Christus in sua poena. 

Banguis mane fixus 

Sicut Christus quando fuit crucifixug, 


P. 387, Note p. 391.—This very charm is contained in the Ango-Saxon 
Leechdoms, IIL, 64, in the charm Contra dolorem dentium, which 
runs thus :—Christus super marmoreum sedebat ; Potrus tristis 
ante eum stabat, manum ad maxillam tenebat, et interrogabat 
eum Dominus dicens quare tristis es Petre? Respondit Petrus et 
dixit, Domine, dentes mei dolent, et Dominus dixit ; Adjuro te 
migranea vel gutta maligna per patrem et filium et spiritum 
sanctum et per ccelum et terram, et per XX ordines angelorum, 
et per LX prophetas et per XII apostolos et per IV evangelistas, 
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etc. . . . ut non possit diabolus nocere ei nec in dentes neo 
in aures nec in palato famulo dei,” etc. Dr. J. F. Payne says 
that he has come across this charm in almost the same words in 
an English MS. medicine book of the 14th century. 
This same charm seems to be well-known in many parts of Eng- 
land. In Somersetshire the following charm is to be written on 
paper :—_ 

Peter sat on a marble stone 

When by here Jesus came aloan. 

Peter, what is it makes you for to quake ? 

Lord Jesus it is the toothake. 

Rise, Peter, and be heled. 

—Notes and Queries, 5th Series, VIII, 275. 


“The rann used is nearly the same in Lancashire. In Comwall 
the following is said :— 


Christ passed by his brother’s door, 
Saw his brother lying on the floor. 
What aileth thee, brother ? 
Pain in the teeth. 
Thy teeth shall pain thee no more— 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
—See W. GC. Black, Folk Medicine, p. 77. 


P. 397, 1. 3.— Dr. Conor Maguire tells me he finds the substance of this 
beautiful verse in a manuscript catechism phonetically written. 


K. Tore cohora seeltho gum go will 3 parsony so 3node agus 
gun anty ach ean nia awaun. 


F. Mur ta 3 halt er veir & gan an ach ean veir awaine. 
8 filtee a mreadeen no an eadach & gan an ach ean eadach 
awaine. Sucke snachta & Look Ira, & gun in so 3 nee shin 
ech iska. Is mur shin ata 3 chooachta eg an anam, Movir 
Tiskent & Tul, no 3 parsony sa Snode, & gun antu act ean 
nia. 

What a misery that the Galway people of fifty years ago were 
driven into writing this jargon! As the National Schools re- 
fused to teach them how to write their own language, and yet 
were not able to teach them how to express themselves in 
English, the poor people tried to write according to the analogy 
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of the English letters and sounds, the only thing which they 
had been ever taught. Their letters home from America used to 
be written in this frightful hotch-potch, everyone speliing for 
himself. It ruined all literature in Mayo and Galway. But 
Munster never lost its Irish traditions, 

P, 401, 1. 11.—This beautiful poem was composed by Angus O’Daly 
Fionn, who according te Edward O'Reilly, was still alive in 1570, 
and was named the Divine. My friend, Rev. J. McErlean, §.J., 
sent me a complete copy of this poem from an old MS., and 
scarcely a word of it differs from this version, which is far 
the most remarkable instance in this book of a poem preserved 
on the lips of the people for some 360 years with scarcely the 
change of a word. Canon Burke in his Grammar gives 8 lines 
of this poem. O'Reilly mentions 15 poems of O’Daly Fionn, 
but, according to Canon Ulick Burke, the Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
D.D., of Maynooth, had a volume containing 28 poems by this 
O'Daly. No tribe has given Ireland so many poets as the 
O’Daly’s. 

Vol. I. p, 248. Note —I have since found that the man who “put 
English ” on Raftery’s Cholera Morbus was called Keely, not 
Kelly. I was lucky enough to recover part of his English 
version, which will show the native idea of rhyming, even in 
English :— i 

O Jesus Christ and King most gracious 

Who created heaven, earth and nations, 
Who died on the cross to redeem and save us, 
Deliver us from evil death and danger. 
There are many priests, pope and bishop, 
Daily making their petitions, 
Perhaps an inferior would gain attention 
Who would shed tears with true repentance, 
It is my opinion, though I hate to mention, 
That there are times bound for vengeance. 
Let us pray to the Queen of Heaven, 

As the wrath of God by a scourge is given. 
Come all ye sinners and pay attention 

To the words I have to mention, 

As Christ doth say who is most gracious, 
That the converted will gain salvation. 
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How awful the intellectual state of that country must have 
been where the children were brought up to think that these 
barbarous lines were an improvement on Raftery’s beautiful 
verses with their interlinear vowel rhymes! I submitted my 
own English version lately to an old Galway man, who was 
everything but pleased atit. He said it was no good, but that 
Keely’s translation was magnificent ! 

Vol. L., p. 362, etc.—The White Prayer, of which I gave several vari- 
ants, Vol. L, p. 362-6-8, and 370, appears to have been once know- 
in England also under the name of the White Paternoster. John 
White, Vicar of Eccles, Lancashire, 1609, in his work—The Way 
to the True Church, London, 1624 (preface dated October 29, 
1608), makes some very interesting remarks about his 
parishioners. ‘‘ They know not,” he says, “ how to pronounce 
their daily prayers, or so to[do ?] pray that all who hear them 
shall be filled with laughter. And while superstitiously they 
refuse to pray in their own language they speak that which 
their leaders [Roman Catholic priests] may blush to hear. 
These examples I have observed from the common people. . 
This that followeth they call The White Paternoster :— 


White Paternoster Saint Peter’s brother 

What hast i’ th’ one hand? White book leavis. 
What hast i’ th’other hand? Heaven gate keys, 
Open heaven gates and steyk (shut) hell gates, 

And let every crysome child creep to its-own mother. 
White Paternoster, Amen. 


_— Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-lore, 1867, pp. 114, 
115, quoted by Northall.. Chaucer alludes to the White Pater- 
noster in the Miller’s Tale :— 


Lord Jhesu Crist and Seynte Benedight 
Bless this hous from every wickede wight, 
Fro’ nightes verray, the White Paternoster, 
When woneston now Seynte Petre’s soster. 


An imperfect copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s Horace, published 
at London in 1502, and “ now in the Gough Library ab Oxford,” 
and described in Vol. IL, p. 107, of Dibdin’s Typographical 
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Antiquities, and in Vol. I., pp. 11, 12, of the second day of his 
Decameron contained upon the margins thereof certain written 
rhymes in an ancient hand of a strange, mysterious nature—to 
wit, ‘‘The Little Credo” and the “ White Paternoster,” and 
the following curious spell :— 


Peter’s brother, where lyest all night P 
There as Christ yod. 
What hast in thy hande?. Heaven keyes. 
What hast in thy tother ? 
Broade booke leaves. 
Open heaven gates, 
Shut hell yeates. 
Eurie childe creep Christ over ; 
White Benedictus be in this house 
Eurye night. 
Within and without. This house round about, 
St. Peter att the one door, 
St. Paule att the other, 
St. Michael in the middle, 
Fyer in the flatt. 
Chancel op shott. 
Everie nangers bore 
An Angell before. Amen. 


See Northall’s Znglish Folk Rhymes, p. 148. Quoting from the 
Suffolk Garland, 1818. 
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